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PREFACE    TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


What  may  be  called  an  outline  of  tliis  work  was  published 
about  ten  years  since  [1844-5],  when  two  editions  were  rapidly 
sold  o^  and  the  work  has  for  at  least  eight  years  been  out  of 
print. 

As  the  demand  for  copies  continued,  and  as  a  large  amount 
of  new  materials  had  been  collected,  the  author  was  induced 
to  reconstruct  the  work,  and  he  now  presents  it  in  a  form  so 
altered  that  the  title  alone  is  almost  the  only  original  feature. 

It  has  been  his  object  to  trace  the  Axe  from  rise  to  mouth, 
and  to  describe  both  the  piscatorial  attractions  of  that  far- 
fkmed  stream  and  the  most  striking  scenery  in  the  lovely  valley 
through  which  it  flows  ; — to  wander,  in  fact,  with  rod  in  hand, 
along  its  "  mazy  margin  ; " — to  discourse,  as  pleasantly  as  may 
be,  upon  its  famous  spots  ; — to  keep  time,  in  merriment,  with 
the  music  of  its  rippling  **  stickles,"  and  to  moralise,  in  a  graver 
fashion,  with  its  solemn  depths,  as  each  might  successively 
create  the  emotion  ; — to  step  aside  at  every  interesting  place 
and  leam  its  history  ; — to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  antiquity, 
among  the  musty  records  of  the  Past,  caUing  up  the  scenes  and 
beings  which  have  long  since  disappeared  ; — and  anon  to  ram- 
ble on  again  in  what  is  hoped  may  prove  the  profitable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Present. 

Angling  forms  a   perfectly    natural    association   with  the 
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description  of  a  river^  bub  care  has  been  taken,  in  spite  of 
almost  irresistible  temptation,  to  make  it  not  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  work  as  to  be  otherwise  than  a  vehicle  for  the 
historical  and  topographical  information — a  relief,  in  short,  to 
the  '^  dryness,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  antiquarian 
subjects.  The  author,  indeed,  has  been  anxious  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  Walton's  idea,  that 

"  Of  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing  is  alone ; — 
All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  doth  possess. 

My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do, — 

So  I  can  fish  and  study  too.** 

And  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  "  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversation 
to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion  with 
arguments,  tales  with  reason,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire, 
and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  a  thing  too  far." 

The  following  are  the  principal  places  of  which  a  sketch  of 
their  history  and  present  condition  will  be  found  in  these 
pages  : — In  Dorsetshire — Cheddington,  Beaminster,  Moster- 
ton,  Broad winsor,  Thorncombe  (including  Ford  Abbey), 
Hawkchurch,  and  Chardstock ;  in  Somersetshire — Crewkeme, 
Wayford,  Seaborough,  Winsham,  Chard,  and  Cricket  St. 
Thomas  ;  and  in  Devonshire — Axminster  (including  Newen- 
ham  abbey),  Kilmington,  Musbury  (including  Ashei  House), 
Shute  and  Whitford,  Colyton  (including  Colyford),  Seaton  and 
Beer,  and  Axmouth  and  Rousdon. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  the  treatment  of  so 
extensive  a  subject  has  proved,  in  some  degree,  laborious.  The 
labor,  however,  has  been  one  of  love,  for  the  author  felt, 
while  the  work  was  growing  beneath  his  hand,  that  he  was,  in 
one  sense,  engaged  in  the  payment  of  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
lovely  river  which  has  been   the   scene  of ,  so  many  of  his 
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happiest  houT8»  and  ^*  the  lisp  of  whose  waters  "  has  lost  nort 
of  its  fiidcinatioiis. 

His  wannest  thanks  are  offered  to  those  for  whose  friendljr 
assistance,  in  the  contribution  of  information  on  many  subjects, 
he  h  so  much  indebted  ; — ^to  those,  also,  who  have  supplied  tiie 
illustrations  ; — and  lastly,  but  not  in  the  least  degree,  to  those 
whose  names  compose  a  subscription-list  of   which  he  may 
justly  be  proud,  and  whose  encouragement  and  support  have 
stimulated  him  to  exertion.      "  And  so,"  in  the  words  of  a 
famous  old  author,  "  he  craves  a  favorable  acceptation  of  this 
tedious  travail,  with  a  toleration  of  aU  such  faults  as  haply 
tAiecc^  M^  V^ddeii,  «ad  which,  by  diligent  reading,  may  soon 
be  espied," 

Crewteme^  Zad^y,  1851 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  LITTLE  to  add  to  what  I  said  in  my  former  preface 
twenty  years  ago,  beyond  stating  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  period  I  have  done  my  best  to  add  to  my 
inaterials  for  a  work  which  I  have  almost  come  to  regard  as 
a  part  of  my  own  identity, — that  that  work  has  been  entirely 
unwritten, — ^and  that  it  contains  nearly  four  times  as  much 
matter  as  the  third  edition,  and  quite  four  times  as  many  illus* 
trations.  As  a  reader  for  some  years  at  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Record  Office 
and  other  public  institutions  in  London  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
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had  opportunities  never  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  progress  of  the 
work,  and,  moreover,  have  had  the  advantage  of  much  friendly 
help  in  my  researches,  especially  at  the  Museum  Library,  while 
my  opportunities  for  acquiring  local  information  have  increased 
with  diily  asaociation  with  the  locality.  I  am  indebted,  also, 
to  the  artists,  engravers,  and  photographers  whose  productions 
illustrate  my  pages. 

I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  expense,  but  shall  be  amply 
recompensed  if  I  should  prove  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion  any  records  of  a  district  so  interesting 
and  lovely  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe. 

I  need  only  add,  in  order  to  explain  what  might  otherwise 
appear  to  be  discrepancies  in  dates  in  various  parts  of  the  volume, 
that  the  present  edition,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  was 
published  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  January, 
1873,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  in  February,  1875. 

The  Hefmdage,  Crewkerne,  Ladyday,  1875. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  AXE, 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

HE  AXE  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiiiil  and  interefiting 
of  the  numerous  sparkling 
trout-streama  which  con- 
trihute  80  much  to  the 
claims  of  Devonshire  to  be 
the  Arcadia  of  EngUind. 

Notwithstanding  that 
the  river  rises  in  Dorset- 
nd  flows  for  some  distance 
the  edge  of  Somersetshire, 
)unties,  yet  its  main  charac- 
those  of  the  Devonshire 
he  greatest  and  by  tar  the 
>f  its  courae  is  within  the 
Devonshire  boimdary.  Its  larger  tributaries  also — 
the  Yartyand  the  Coly^flow  principally  within  the 
county,  in  its  south-eastern  comer,  and  its  main 
characteristics  and  scenery  are  identical  with  the  valley 
streams,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  wilds  of  Exmoor 

*,*  Tlw  Tiew  in  the  initUI  letter  ii  one  of  Sc&borongh  Honae. 
B 

^^<!**'^^     t>^^i^^^Cf~c)  ^-t^-^f-rv^-^^^^^ 
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and  Dartmoor,  for  which  the  most  famous  of  south-western 
counties  is  celebrated.^ 

The  name  of  the  river  is  of  obvious  etymology.    In  common 
with  the  names  of  many  other  natural  objects,  it  has  descended 
from  the  time  when  a  language  was  spoken  in  this  country 
of  which  such  names  are  almost  the  only  relics — a  language 
which  has  for  centuries  been  superseded  as  completely  as  the 
race  itself  with  which  it  was  vernacular.      The  root  of  the 
word  "Axe  "  is  British,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  perhaps, 
Phoenician.     It  signifies  Water.     Its  Welsh  form  is  wysg,  and 
it  is  also  represented  by  gwy  or  wy.      The  Gaelic  and  Erse 
word  for  water  is  uisge — ^whence  "whisky,"  a  corruption  of 
"  Usquebaugh,"  the  Water  of  Life.  The  root,  subject  to  various 
phonetic  mutations,  is  found  in  the  names  of  a  vast  number  of 
rivers  —  in    the    Yorkshire    Wishe^    the    Monmouthsire    Usk 
(Wys-g),  the  Devonshire  Exe — in  the   Ouse,  the  Isis^  and, 
nearer  home,  the  Isle  and  /^chalis,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Ivel.     It  appears  even  in  the  Thames  itself — Thamesis,  the 
Broad  Isis.     In  Ptolemy's  "  Description  of  the  British  Island 
Albion"  the   Axe,   according  to  Horsley,  is  called    Alsenus 
Fluvius — the  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
And  the  estuary  of  the  Axe  is  believed  to  be  the  Alseni  Ostia 
of  the  same  geographer.     The  natives,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  undoubtedly  retained  the  original  name,  which,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  as  already  stated,  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  through  the  eventful  changes  of  succeeding  centuries.^ 

I  propose  to  describe  the  Axe  as  an  angling  stream — to 
trace  its  course  from  rise  to  mouth  with  fly-rod  in  hand,  and, 
in  the  company  of  an  imaginary  companion,  to  describe,  as  I 
best  can,  the  various  objects  of  interest  along  its  banks. 

The  journey  is  no  trifle,  and  will  take  some  time  in  its 
performance.  But  the  "  imaginary  companion,"  I  hope, 
will  prove   an   interesting   one,  a  veritable  lightener  of  the 

'  There  is  a  river  of  the  same  name,  but  of  a  very  different  character,  in  the  heart  of 
Somersetshire.  It  rises  among  the  Mendip  Hills— one  branch  at  Wookey  Hole,  near 
Wells,  and  another  at  the  far-famed  Cheddar  Cliffs.  The  united  stream  flows  by 
Axbridge,  Wear,  and  Bleadon,  and  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Brean  Down. 

■  See  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's  **  Words  and  Phrases,^*  See,  also,  my  **  Local 
Nomtinelature. ' ' 
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travaiL  For  "  cames  jucundus  in  vid  pro  i^ehicuh  est  " — a 
meny  oompanion  is  as  good  as  a  coach.  The  stretch  of  country 
maj  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  equal  sections  of  about 
five  miles  each  : — I.  From  the  Source  to  Clapton  Bridge.  II. 
From  Clapton  Bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Perry  Street  Brook, 
near  Chard  Junction  and  Westford  Mills.  III.  Thence  to 
Abbey  Bridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yarty,  about  a  mile 
below  Axminster.  And,  IV.  From  Abbey  Bridge  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  at  Axmouth.  This  makes  a  total  length  of  twenty 
miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line.  But  the  river  is  proverbial 
for  its  meanderings,  and  thus  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  estimate  its  actual  course  at  between  forty  and  fifty 
inSLea.  Bow  Bridge,  close  to  Axminster  railway  station,  is 
exactly  five  miles  and  seven  furlongs  from  Axmouth  in  a  direct 
line,  and  the  level  of  the  river  at  that  bridge  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  is  eighty  feet.  Thus  the  average 
fall  between  these  points  is  about  thirteen  feet  in  a  mile. 

As  an  angling  stream  the  merits  of  the  Axe  are  indisput- 
able. It  flows  over  a  gravelly  bed  in  an  uninterrupted  alterna- 
tion of  stickle  and  of  range.  ^  Its  banks,  in  all  but  the  upper 
parts  of  its  course,  are  fi^e  from  encumbering  bushes,  and  at 
convenient  intervals  are  broken  into  sandy  beaches  shelving  to 
the  waters  edge.^  These  are  satisfactory  recommendations, 
and  as  I  proceed  I  shall  have  to  enimierate  others  which  are 
equally  so,  along  with  valley-beauties  in  profusion,  and  with 
"  strange,  eventful  histories." 

"  The  treasnrea  of  anti^ty,  laid  np 
In  old  historic  rolls,  i  open." 

Not  less,  indeed,  to  the  tourist  and  the  antiquary  than  to  the 
angler  does  the  river  commend  itself  It  flows  through  one  of 
those  luxuriant  and  delightful  valleys  to  be  found  in  Devon- 
shire alone  ; — a  valley  so  gushing  with  fertility  that  it  seems 
incapable  of  being  contained  within  the  undulating  hills  by 
which  it  is  enclosed — so  diversified  and  beautifiil  that  the  eye 

'  In  tlie  West  of  England,  the  rough  and  shallow  parts  of  rivers,  called  elsewhere 
**aooiiis**  and  "runs,"  are  characteristically  denominated  ** stickleM"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  deep  and  smoother  parts,  which  bear  the  name  of  "  ranges." 

<  Called,  locally,  Sandridges. 
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never  tires  of  beholding  it.  The  elm-crowned  hedgerows  trace 
it  everywhere,  like  lines  upon  a  map.  Narrow,  winding  lanes, 
half  buried  between  their  flower-covered  banks,  conduct  to  its 
picturesque  recesses,  where,  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  the  honeysuckled  cottage  excites  the  wanderer's  admira- 
tion, embosomed  as  it  is  in  poetry  and  peace,  and  where  the 
primitive  farm  house  holds  out  to  him  its  old-fashioned  open- 
hearted  hospitality.  Anon  some  crumbling  ruin,  or  some 
majestic  ancient  pile,  arrests  his  eager  footsteps,  and,  with  a 
silence  more  eloquent  than  words,  may  preach  to  him  a  solemn 
lesson.  Directing  his  gaze  along  the  landscape,  he  detects  the 
tiny  river,  Uke  a  vein  of  virgin  silver,  threading  its  early 
course  among  the  distant  meadows  which  the  wUd-flowers  are 
"  painting  with  delight."  Further  down,  he  beholds  it 
approaching  some  pleasant  little  village,  half  hidden  by 
orchards,  where  the  blacksmith  rings  out  joyftJ  music  while 
the  school-children  axe  gamboling  upon  the  Green.  Again  it 
stretches  away,  and  glistens  in  the  sunshine,  among  the  quiet 
velvet  meadows  yonder,  in  which  the  famous  "great  red  cows 
of  Devon  "  are  quietly  depasturing.  And  then,  still  flowing 
onwards,  and  graduaUy  augmenting,  it  winds  about  a  pleasant 
countiy  town  which  ^es^ctur^uely  from  its  banks  along 
the  hill-side  and  forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the  distant 
landscape.  A  little  further  down,  where  man  and  his  habita- 
tions, for  a  while,  are  left  again — 

"Where  floVrete  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwell" — 

a  sparkling  tributary  renders  up  to  it  the  liquid  treasures  of  a 
charming  little  combe  ^  into  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  which 
the  gazer  s  eye  can  linger  with  delight.  And  returning  to  the 
main-stream,  traced  so  far,  he  beholds  it  widening  as  it 
flows  along,  but  sobering,  like  the  life  of  an  aged  man  which  is 
passing  solemnly  away.  He  remarks  that  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  the  hills  recede  to  form  a  more  expanded  plain 
through  which  the  river  rolls  itself  along,  and  also  that  the 

^  "Combe,"  from  the  British  Cirm,  means  a  little  valley  opening  into  a  larger  one. 
It  is  commonly  nsed  in  the  West  of  England,  and  enters  largely  into  the  names  of  places. 
See  my  **  Local  Komenclalure," 
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cliflfe  with  which  those  hills  axe  terminated  in  the  sea  beyond, 

form  not  unfitting  portals  for  the  final  exit. 

And  then  arises  the  spontaneous  reflection,  that  like  as  the 

Stream  is  received  into  the  Ocean  which  is  rolling  yonder  like 

the  breathings  of  a  troubled  bosom,  even  so  is  the  River  of  the 

Present  perpetually  swallowed  up  by  the  Ocean  of  the  Future 

— even  so  are  the  fleeting  things  of  Time  borne  away  into  the 

mysterious  imfathomableness  of  the  Eternity  beyond  ! 
*  ♦  *  *  ^fr  * 

But  before  setting  out  upon  my  imaginary  wanderings 
through  the  valley  into  which  I  have  thus  taken  a  kind  of 
bird  8  eye  glance,  in  anticipation  of  the  beauties  to  be  suc- 
cessively explored,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by 
the  disposal  of  simdry  miscellaneous  topics  which  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  placed  than  in  an  Introductory  Chapter. 

And  in  order  to  "begin  at  the  beginning,"  it  will  be 
desirable  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geological  formation  of 
the  valley.  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche,  in  his  invaluable 
"  Geological  Report  of  Cornwall,  Devon^  and  West  Sooner  set  J' 
describes  the  process  by  which,  in  common  with  other  geologists, 
he  supposes  the  valleys  in  this  particular  part  of  the  district 
were  originally  formed.  Groimding  the  theory  upon  the 
remarkable  feet  that  nearly  all  the  ranges  of  greensand  hills 
which  extend  for  a  great  distance  along  the  verge  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  are  about  a  uniform  height,  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  strata  of  the  hiEs  on  one  side  of  a  valley  are 
found  to  correspond,  in  arrangement  and  direction,  with  the 
strata  of  the  hUls  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  concluded  that 
there  was  a  time  when  those  hiUs  were  united, — or  rather,  that 
when  what  are  now  valleys  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
level  range  of  table  land,  in  which  the  action  of  running  water 
upon  the  soft  and  yielding  soil,  operating  for  countless  cen- 
turies, scooped  out,  by  degrees,  the  numerous  valleys  which 
now  diversify  and  adorn  the  landscape.  This  may  seem  a 
startling  tale  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  wonders 
which  geology  is  continually  revealing.  But  any  one  who 
thoughtfully  brings  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  facts  on  which 
the  theory  is  founded,  and  remembers  the  peculiarities  of  form 
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and  direction  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Axe,  for  example, — 
winding  as  it  does  towards  the  sea,  and  increasing  in  width  as 
it  advances  downwards,  precisely  as  the  volume  of  water  must 
have  increased — will  find  it  easy  to  receive  as  a  scientific  truth 
conclusions  which  are  really  by  no  means  speculative  but  have 
been  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  the  strictest  philosophical 
induction. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  formation  of 
all  valleys  is  not  pretended  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
aqueous  agency,  and  that  the  theory  referred  to  is  only,  in  this 
instance,  of  local  application,  but  of  course  not  exclusively 
so.  The  operation  of  subterranean  forces,  elevating  and 
depressing  portions  of  the  surrounding  crust,  is  more  or  less 
marked  in  every  district.  The  valley  in  which  the  village  of 
Membury  stands  is  a  local  illustration.  "  On  the  left  is  seen 
the  blue  lias  limestone  extensively  quarried  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  On  the  opposite  side,  many  feet  below  it  in  level,  is  seen 
the  chalk  and  sandstone,  thus  apparently  showing  that  the 
lias  is  sometimes  above  the  chalk.  But  this  would  be  a  very 
hasty  conclusion,  for  that  district,  having  evidently  been  the 
theatre  of  extensive  convulsions,  has  in  it  several  mstances  of 
what  are  called  Faults,  or  the  want  of  agreement  between  the 
various  layers  of  rock.  Such  a  fault  passes  down  the  vale 
under  notice  and  marks  the  direction  of  a  great  rent  in  ages 
gone  by.  When  this  was  made,  the  chalk  was  either  depressed 
or  the  lias  raised— the  latter  supposition  being  the  more 
probable.  .  .  .  Another  of  these  faults  is  found  to  pass 
from  some  distance  beyond  Combe  Beacon,  to  the  right  of 
Combe  St.  Nicholas,  down  the  Wambrook  VaUey,  and  finally 
to  the  sea  near  Charmouth,  the  amount  of  disturbance  bemg 
in  some  places  nearly  two  hundred  feet."^ 

At  Charmouth  there  is  another  interesting  geological  fact, 
which,  along  with  other  matters,  is  thus  referred  to  in  "  The 
Geology  of  Sidmouth,'*  by  Mr.  Peter  Orlando  Hutchinson  : — 
*'  Either  to  the  transporting  power  of  fresh  water,  carrying 
down  vegetable  matter  from  remote  districts  to  the  sea,  or  to 

*  See  **  Rambles  Round  Chard  with  a  Hammer.''    By  John  Jones,  late  of  Chardstock 
College.      Young,  Chard,  1S60. 
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the  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  we  must  look 
for  an  elucidation  of  the  fact  that  traces  of  a  sub-marine  forest 
are  discoverable  at  the  mouth  of  the  Char,  near  Lyme.  This 
forest  rests  upon  the  lias,  and,  embedded  among  the  trunks 
and  roots  of  the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  bones 
of  the  fossil  Elephant  {ElepJuis  primigenius)  have  been  found. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  similar  discovery  has  been  made 
at  the  outlets  of  the  other  South  Devon  rivers,  although 
the  same  thing  has  shown  itself  at  Torquay  at  low  water. 
Tliat  the  advance  of  the  sea  upon  this  coast  has  been  very 
great,  and  is  still  rapidly  going  on,  admits  of  no  question,  for 
it  is  not  only  proved  by  geological  appearances  but  also  by  the 
testimony  of  living  witnesses."  Of  whom  I  am  myself  one. 
For  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  observation,  that  during  the  last 
forty  years  the  sea  has  advanced  several  feet  upon  Seaton 
beach.  ^ 

Speaking  of  buried  forests,  reminds  me  that  in  comparatively 
modem  times  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  and  its  hill-sides  were 
undoubtedly  thickly  covered  with  timber.  In  the  peat-bogs 
found  occasionally  along  some  of  the  hill-sides,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley,  scooped  out  by  the 
action  of  the  running  water,  oak  trunks  of  immense  size  are 
sometimes  found — perfectly  black,  decayed  outside,  but  at  the 
heart  as  sound  as  ever.  First  and  last,  I  have  seen  several 
such  trunks  in  the  Cloakham  "  Leers"  and  elsewhere.  When 
the  Honiton  tunnel  on  the  South- Western  Railway  was  con- 
structed, in  1856-9,  more  than  a  hundred  oak  trunks  were 
fotmd  in  a  large  peat-bog  at  Combe- water,  on  the  Colyton  side 
of  the  tunnel.  They  had  apparently  fallen  as  they  grew.  The 
bark  and  outer  layers  of  wood  had  decayed,  but  the  portions 
which  remained  averaged  two  feet  in  circumference  and  about 

*  Oeologiato  believe  that  England  was  originally  joined  to  the  continent,  and  that 
continental  forests  extended  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Charmouth  and 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  lignite  or  forest-bed  of  Cromer,  which  is  traceable  along  the 
cntirft  coast  of  Norfolk.  Among  the  trees  are  firs  and  other  kmds  not  known  in  England 
now,  but  there  are  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  which  prove 
that  the  forests  were  at  one  time  marshy,  and  among  the  animal  remains  are  those  of  the 
mammoth,  two  kinds  of  elephants,  a  rhinoceros,  a  hippopotamns,  a  large  kind  of  stag, 
the  common  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  beaver — all  denizens  of  countries  of  a  very 
different  climate  from  that  of  England  in  the  present  day. 
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twenty  feet  long.  The  wood  was  perfectly  black  and  as  hard 
as  ebony.  It  was  used  by  the  navvies  for  "  spraggs  " — ^which 
are  the  wedgerKke  pieces  of  wood  for  insertion  between  the 
spokes  of  moving  waggons  in  order  to  stop  them  suddenly 
and  cause  their  contents  to  be  "  tipped  "  over  the  edge  of  a 
growing  embankment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  proceeds  to  point  out  and  explain  another 
interesting  fact : — "  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  rivers 
in  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  distaixce  of  some  miles,  disem- 
bogue  in  the  same  manner — that  is,  that  they  are  bounded  on 
their  right  banks  by  a  low  flat  tract,  and  on  their  left  by 
the  rising  cliff.  As  witness  the  Otter  at  Budleigh  Salterton, 
the  right  bank  of  which  is  bounded  by  a  flat  expanse  like 
the  Marsh  at  Sidmouth, — the  Exe,  the  right  bank  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Warren, — and  at  Seaton,  the  Axe,  where  a 
great  extent  of  meadow  [called,  also,  *  The  Marsh,'  or  *  The 
Salt  Marsh  ' j  Ues  along  its  margin  in  the  same  way,— whUst 
they  are  all  bounded  on  their  left  l^anks  by  high  land  and 
rising  hills.  This  fact  is  accoimted  for  by  the  prevalence  on 
this  coast  of  the  westerly  winds,  which  are  ever  driving  the 
breakers  on  the  beach  in  a  slanting  direction  instead  of  point 
blank  or  at  right  angles  to  its  range.  And  thus  the  sand 
and  shingle,  being  obliquely  wafted,  tend  to  acciunulate  on  the 
western  side  of  these  deltas,  forcing  the  rivers  to  the  hiUs  on 
the  east,  where  they  escape  by  narrow  channels  into  the  sea. 
Hence,  doubtless,  much  change  has  taken  place  in  the  httoral 
features  of  south-eastern  Devonshire.  And  so  great  is  the 
power  of  these  apparently  impotent  streams  to  produce 
remarkable  changes,  with  some  of  which  the  reader  has  been 
made  acquainted  in  describing  the  excavation  of  valleys,  that 
they  will  sometimes  bring  about  considerable  geological  altera- 
tions, either  by  the  transfer  of  drift-matter  from  the  inland 
districts  where  they  take  their  rise,  down  to  the  sea,  or  by  the 
formation  of  bars  and  shoals  at  their  mouths,  composed  of  such 
drift  matter,  often  vegetable,  together  with  sand,  pebbles,  sUt, 
shells,  or  other  materials,  being,  on  the  other  hand,  of  marine 
production." 

I  shall  have  to  refer  more  particularly,  in  future  pages,  to 
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the  changes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and  shall  merely  observe 
here  that  since  the  washing  away  of  the  pier  at  Axmouth, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  "  bar,  or  shoal,"  has  evidently  begun 
to  form  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  itself  is  also  under- 
going change. 

"  At  Axminster,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  we  enter  [passing  down- 
wards] on  the  confines  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  is  here 
represented  by  red  and  green  marls.  We  may  see  the  change 
of  formation  in  the  deep  red  color  of  the  ploughed  fields  on 
the  opposite  [western]  side  of  the  valley.  We  may  just  step 
down  to  the  new  [railway]  station,  close  to  which  we  obtain  a 
view  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  red  marL  Our  road  to 
Seaton  will  now  be  almost  entirely  on  this  formation.  But  we 
shall  pass  on  our  left  hand  several  picturesque  hills  which  we 
easily  determine  by  their  very  appearance  to  be  chiefly  green- 
sand.  We  shall  see  a  succession  of  these  hills  from  above 
Axminster  to  the  sea  coast — Trinity  HiU,  Musbury  Castle, 
Combepyne,  Hochsdon,  and  the  Axmouth  HilL  Soon  after  we 
pass  through  Musbury  we  shall  find  ourselves  near  the  alluvial 
track — the  work  of  the  tortuous  Axe.  What  was  near 
Tytherleigh  but  a  himdred  yards  or  so  in  width  is  here  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Many  a  change  has  the  old  river  made  in  this  his 
grand  play-ground  from  ages  more  remote  than  man.  He  has 
built  here  and  destroyed  there — ^worked  on,  year  after  year,  till 
centuries  have  faded  imder  his  slow  but  sure  labor.  Thousands 
of  floods  have  irrigated  the  vale  and  left  their  fertilizing 
sediment  behind  to  nourish  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
andent  forests  doubtless  extended  to  the  confines  of  his 
dominions,  and  varied,  and  what  would  doubtless  appear  to 
our  eyes  strange  creatures,  lived  here  in  their  own  unmolested 
home," 

The  grand  range  of  cliflfe  on  the  west  of  Seaton  Bay 
terminating  in  Beer  Head,  is  composed  of  chalk,  as  are  also 
the  Branscombe  cliffs,  a  mile  or  so  further  west.  This  is  its  first 
appearance  after  the  red  sandstone  of  the  cliffs  further  down 
the  coast,  and  it  is  seen  again  at  the  base  of  the  Axmouth 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  with  greensand  and  chalk 
above.     The  chalk  thenceforth  marks  a  very  long  stretch  of 
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coast,  with  interruptions  of  lias  and  other  formations  at  Lyme 
and  further  up.  Of  the  famous  Beer  quarries  in  the  lower 
chalk  formation  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

The  red  sandstone  extends  up  the  valley,  underneath  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley  proper,  and  forms  the  base  of  the 
hills  to  about  a  mile  above  Axminster.  It  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  valleys  of  the  Coly  and  the  Yarty.  At 
Axmmster  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  space,  and  becomes  lost 
beneath  the  lias  on  the  western  side  and  the  ranges  of  gravel 
and  greensand  hills  opposite.  It  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  this 
formation  that  the  great  rock-salt  deposits  of  England  are 
found.  But  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe  the  upper  beds  alone 
appear,  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  are  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  is  found  in  large  masses  in  the 
cliffs  at  Branscombe.  Water  is  generally  found  at  about 
twenty -five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  sandstone.  A  well  dug 
on  my  father's  premises,  near  the  George  Hotel,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  of  Axminster,  had  to  be  sunk  ninety-six  feet.  But 
then  the  water  broke  in  by  the  side  some  sixty  feet  from  the 
bottom. 

Upon  the  new  red  sandstone  rests  the  lias,  so  valuable  for 
building  purposes.  The  beds  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  are 
connected  with  those  of  the  south-west  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the 
north  of  Charmouth,  and  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Uplyme.  They 
reach  to  the  south-eastern  entrance  of  Axminster,  whence  they 
extend  round  its  eastern  and  northern  sides,  crossing  the  valley 
to  Cloakham,  Greatwood,  and  the  hills  of  Membury  which  lay 
open  the  final  appearance  of  this  class  of  rocks  towards  the 
south-west  of  England.  Passing  up  the  line  of  railway,  it  is 
well  seen  at  the  quarry  near  Coaxdon  MiU,  and  thence  it  dips 
and  passes  off  into  Somersetshire,  appearing  again  at  Curry 
Rivel  and  elsewhere.  Between  the  beds  of  stone  are  layers  of 
arenaceous  clay  of  so  bituminous  a  quality  that  it  was  thought 
at  one  time  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  coal.  Accordingly,  in 
1767,  an  attempt  to  sink  a  coal  mine  was  made  at  Pinney 
Wood,  near  Weycroft.  Subscriptions  were  made  and  literally 
"  sunk  "  in  an  attempt  which  a  slight  knowledge  of  geology 
— had    that   science   then   obtained   a   footing — would   have 
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shown  must  be  unsuccessful.  Yet,  not  profiting  from  experience 
nor  "  keeping  pace  with  the  timeo,"  a  similar  attempt,  with 
of  course  a  similar  result,  was  made  somewhere  upon  Chard 
Common  so  recently  as  about  1830  1 

The  organic  remains  in  and  near  the  VaUey  are  not 
numerous.  The  great  local  treasure-house  is  the  enormous 
masses  of  lias  cliflfe  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme.  Sir  Henry  De  La 
Beche  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dijQTerent  kinds 
of  fossils  found  there,  and  since  his  "  Report "  was  drawn  up 
that  number  has  been  considerably  added  to  by  the  late  Dr. 
Marder  and  by  Mr.  James  Harder,  liis  sm-viving  brother,  both 
well  known  as  learned  and  practical  geologists.  "  Some  of 
the  fossils,"  says  Mr.  De  La  Beche,  "  are  so  beautifully 
preserved,  their  bones  so  weU  connected,  with  even  the 
contents  of  their  intestines  between  their  ribs,  and  with  traces 
of  skin  upon  them,  that  many  Icthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri 
must  have  been  suddenly  enveloped  alive,  or  immediately  after 
death,  by  the  matter  of  the  rock  enclosing  them,  so  that 
neither  their  decomposition  took  place  in  the  water  nor  the 
predaceous  animals  existing  in  the  same  seas  had  access  to 
their  bodies.  Fish  also  are  so  frequently  found  entire  that  we 
would  adopt  the  same  conclusion  respecting  their  remains.  So 
that  while  we  suppose  the  layers  to  have-  been  gradually  accu- 
mulated, minor  accessions  to  the  mass  from  time  to  time  may 
have  been  more  suddenly  caused.  The  number  of  Ammonites 
found  under  conditions  from  which  we  may  suspect  that  the 
animal  was  alive  and  retreated  into  its  sheU  when  over- 
whelmed with  mud,  is  considerable." 

Between  the  lias  beds  and  the  greensand  occur,  in  the 
regular  order  of  geological  succession,  a  series  of  clays,  sands, 
marble,  and  oolitic  slates.  But  these  are  wanting  in  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  Valley,  where  the  lias  and  the 
greensand  lie  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  and  its  surroundings,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Broadwinsor,  for  instance,  are 
found  members  of  the  great  oolitic  group,  including  fuller  s 
earth  aud  marl-stone,  while  Beaminster  is  situated  in  a  district 
so  broken  up  with  faults  as  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
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the  geologist.  Crewkeme,  on  the  other  side  of,  and  beyond, 
the  valley,  stands  upon  sandy  beds,  and,  on  the  south  side, 
upon  the  inferior  oolite,  in  which  the  railway  excavations  have 
disclosed  some  interesting  fossils. 

As  a  rule,  however^  the  majority  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  Valley  of  the  Axe  are  composed  of  greensand,  capped  with 
chalk  in  the  upper  part — notably  the  basin-like  rim  at  the 
extreme  head  of  the  Valley,  where  it  branches,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  Dorset  range  from  Winyard's  Gap  to  Maiden 
Newton.  To  Seaborough  and  downwards  the  chalk  occa- 
sionally exhibits  itself,  especially  upon  the  hill-tops  at  Lady- 
down,  Chardstock,  Membury,  and  finally  at  Beer  and  Axmouth. 

The  greensand  is  the  invaluable  treasury  of  the  waters  of 
the  Axe.  The  surface-water  percolates  gradually  through  the 
various  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  imtil  they  reach  the  lower 
compact  sand  on  the  lias  day,  where,  being  arrested  by  these 
impervious  beds,  they  break  out  at  the  nearest  openings,  and, 
winding  through  the  combes,  among  the  grassy  meads  and 
pastures,  confer  innumerable  benefits  along  their  course  and 
help  make  up  the  volume  of  the  river.  ^ 

^  •»  ^c  ^  «  -Jt 

From  Geology  to  Agriculture  is  a  natural  transition.  The 
farms  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  in  common  with  those  through- 
out the  County  of  Devon,  are  generally  small,  but  rich  in  dairy 
produce.  Large  quantities  of  butter  are  made  for  local  use, 
but  chiefly  for  the  London  market,  and  whUe  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  ridges  of  a  few  of  the  hills  have  a  shallow 
flinty  soil,  hardly  capable  of  supporting  sheep,  yet  the  hill-sides 
generally  are  put  to  excellent  tillage,  and  the  plains  are  very 
rich  as  grazing  ground.  From  the  upper  parts,  particularly 
at  Seaborough  and  its  neighbourhood,  cheese  quite  equal  to 
that  made  at  Cheddar  has  of  late  years  been  sent  into  the 
London  market — the  result  of  scientific  manufacture  in 
conjunction   with  judicious    management    of   the    land   and 

^  I  am  indebted  for  some  geological  information  to  a  series  of  papers  by  the  late 
Mr.  Davidson,  of  Secktor,  Axminster,  published  in  **  PulmarCs  Weftkbj  News^^  during 
the  year  1859. 
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adaptation  of  the   breed   of   stock.      But  the  cheese   made 
further  down  is  of  a  somewhat  granitic  nature — the  prime 
attention   being  devoted   to   butter.      The   system   of  dairy 
&nning  is,  that  the  farmer,  instead  of  keeping  his  cows  in  his 
own  hands,  lets  them  to  a  "  dairyman  "  at  prices  raised  from 
£8  a  cow  some  years  ago  to  £10  and  £12  a  cow  now.     He 
supplies  pasturage,  hay,  and  stalling.     The  dairyman  makes 
the  best  he  can  of  the  produce.     Upon  the  marl  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valley  are  extensive  orchards  from  which  much 
of  the  far-famed  Devonshire  cider  is  annually  produced.    Small 
enclosures    and   abimdance  of  hedgerow  timber,    principally 
elm,  are  among   the  characteristics  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
Galley  of  t\ie  Axe  is  no  exception.     But  there,  bb  elsewhere, 
the  modem  mania  for  the  destruction  of  hedgerows  and  hedge- 
row timber  is  not  without  its  effect — the  object  being,  it  seems, 
to  reduce   the  &ce  of  the  country  to  that   of  an   English 
Egypt,  the  absence  of  the  fertilizing  Nile  being  wholly  left  out 
of  consideration.     Hedgerows  are  among  our  oldest  antiquities. 
Thev  are  a  characteristic  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  who  carried 
it  with  them  into  Normandy  and  Brittany  when  they  fled 
before  their  Roman  conquerors.      They  early  discovered  the 
value  of  shelter  for  their  pastures,  especially  in  a  part  of  the 
country  consisting  of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  the  ocean.     The  office  of 
trees  in  the  economy  of  Nature  is  often  underrated  or  not 
thought  about  at  all.     Their  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  important  parts  they  otherwise   play  in  sustaining  the 
chemical  machmery  of  the  atmosphere,  in  regulating  its  tern- 
perature  and  in  supplying  the  necessary  moisture,  will  perhaps 
be  better  understood  when  "  scientific  farming  "  has  more  com- 
pletely done  its  work.     The  famine  which  has  decimated  Persia 
is  the  result  of  three  years'  drought  arising  from  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  tinx^ber  in  that  arid  region.     India,  the 
Mauritius,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  oft;en 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
American  forests  is  materially  affecting  the  climate  there  and 
exciting  the   serious  attention  of  scientific  men  and  of  the 
legislature. 
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It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  local  tree-felling  of  late  years,  in 
conjunction  with  the  indiscriminate  draining  of  land,  that  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Axe  is  to 
be  attributed.  The  land  at  the  source  was  formerly  a  bog, 
and  acted  as  a  perennial  fountain.  Many  of  its  minor  tribu- 
taries have  become  dried  up,  except  during  a  wet  season  or  in 
a  flood.  And  the  character  of  floods  has  undergone  a  change. 
The  country  having  been  made  more  open,  and  the  land  filled 
with  drain-pipes,  like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  a  living  body, 
the  influence  of  rain-fall  is  naturally  more  direct  and  rapid. 
A  hasty  down-pour  soon  fills  every  ditch,  and  brook,  and  drain- 
pipe, and  the  mass  of  water,  thus  carried  at  once  to  the  river 
from  those  countless  sources,  swells  it  rapidly  beyond  its  channel 
and  overflows  the  meadows,  giving  the  inundated  valley  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  On  the  same  principle  the  flood 
subsides  almost  as  soon  as  the  rain  which  produced  it  ceases. 
That  principle  is  well  illustrated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who, 
in  *' Salmonia"  (pages  64  and  65,  first  edition),  compares  the 
soil  in  its  undrained  state  to  a  thatched  roof,  which  continues 
dropping  long  after  a  shower,  while  the  land  in  a  drained  state 
resembles  a  slated  roof  which  is  dry  almost  as  soon  as  the 
shower  has  passed. 

The  laborers'  wages  range  fi:om  nine  to  eleven  shillings  a 
week  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley,  and  firom  seven  to  nine 
shillings  lower  down.  As  perquisites,  a  certain  quantity  of 
cider  is  given,  a  cottage  and  garden  are  found,  and  wheat 
is  supplied  at  a  reduced  price.  At  haymaking  and  harvest 
times  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  and  this  is  called  "  tut- 
work."  With  beef  and  mutton  at  8d  and  9d  a  lb.,  it  is 
not  possible  for  butcher's  meat,  even  of  the  coarsest  quality,  to 
be  often  found  upon  the  laborers  table.  Bread,  potatoes, 
occasionally  bacon,  and  weak  tea,  form  the  simple  "  bill  of 
fare  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Children  are  set  to 
work  at  a  very  tender  age,  commencing,  as  a  rule,  with 
"  bird-keeping  "—that  is,  frightening  birds  firom  the  newly- 
sown  fields,  at  twopence  a  day,  and  parsing  successively  through 
the  grades  of  plough-driver,  carter  s-hack,  and  stable-boy,  the 
wages  adding  to  the  family  income.     The  ploughing  matches 
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and  Agricultural  Societies  of  late  years  have  perhaps  tended 
to  improve  the  laborer.  But  his  school-training  is  very  in- 
diflFerent,  being  soon  cut  short  by  the  fiimily  necessities. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  district  of  the  Axe 
there  is  an  interesting  range  for  the  botanist.  The  ferns  in  the 
Valley  and  among  its  surrounding  hills  are  luxuriant,  diver- 
sified, and  many  of  them  rare.  The  field-flowers  include  the 
cowslip,  called  locally  the  "crewel,"  which,  although  com- 
paratively unknown  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  is  most 
abundant  here,  combining  with  the  butter-cup  to  cover  the 
sward  in  Spring-time  with  a  veritable  "  cloth  of  gold,"  as  the 
hedgerows  are  earlier  covered  with  "  the  rathe  primrose  "  and 
perfumed  witYi  the  "nodding  violet,"  and  are  subsequently 
covered  by  the  wild  hyacinth  (called  locally  the  "  blue-bell  ") 
in  luxuriant  floral  clouds.^ 

"  In  woody  nooks  the  Bells  of  brightest  hno 
Do  clothe  the  ground  with  heaven's  ethereal  blue." 

Various  species  of  orchids  are  also  found  in  the  meadows,  and, 
in  some  parts,  particularly  in  the  Valley  of  the  Coly,  acres  are 
covered  with  the  brilliantly-flowering  dafibdil,  or  lent-lily, — 

"Which  comes  before  the  swallow  dares." 

Especially  has  the  Axe  a  reputation  and  glory  of  its  own  in 
the  Dybella  UrenSy  the  only  habitat  of  which  in  Great  Britain 
is  somewhere  near  Kilmington  Hill.  That  interestuig  flower, 
along  with  other  floral  and  vegetable  productions,  will  be  more 
particularly  referred  to  in  fiitiu^  pages. 

Of  the  water-plants  found  in  and  near  the  stream  itself,  the 

^  "It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  should  be  noticed  when  speaking  of  the 

botany  of  this  county,"    say  the  Messrs.   Lysons,   in  that  part  of   their    "  Magna 

Britannia^^  which  treats  of  Devonshire,  that  "  whilst  the  Primula  vulffaris  (the  primrose) 

is  more  than  usually  abundant,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  Devonshire,  the 

Primula  veris,  or  cowslip,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  rare  plants,  and,  though  it  is 

abundant  in  a  few  fields  bordering  on  Dorsetshire,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  southern 

part  oi  Deron,  and  in  the  north,  and  most  other  parts,  is  wholly  unknown."    Polwhele,  in 

his  history  of  the  county,  speaks  of  one  field,  at  Berry  Harbor,  in  which  the  cowslip 

abounds,  bnt  supposes  that  the  seed  had  been  sown  there.     Messrs.  Lysons  include  in 

their  list  of  Devonshire  plants  "  the  IlUcebrum  verticiUcUumj  the  whorled  knot-grass,  which 

the  Rev.  William  Buckland  [afterwards  Dean  Buckland]  found  growing  plentifully  on 

the  cast  side  of  Shute  Hill,  near  Axminster,"  and  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  believes 

to  be  a  myth.     They  mention    Vinca  minor,  the  lesser  periwinkle,  which  grows  near 

Axminster,  and  also  SchctnuM  atbtu  (the  white  beak  rush),  on  a  common  near  that  town. 
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number  and  variety  are  considerable.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful,  imparting  colour  to  the  rippling  water  and 
aflfording  shelter  to  the  fish,  is  Ranunculus  aquatilis^  the 
water  crow-foot.  In  summer,  when  it  obeys  its  nature  in 
rising  above  the  surface  for  flowering  and  fructification,  it. 
almost  entirely  covers  many  of  the  shallow  parts  of  the  stream, 
and  becomes  trying  to  the  tackle  and  to  the  patience  of  the 
angler.  For  the  fish  dart  beneath  it  instantly  on  being  hooked, 
and  woe  betide  the  over-eager,  the  imgentle,  the  non-possessor 
of  the  suaviter  in  modo !  The  other  species  of  the  Ranun- 
culaceos  are  the  ivy  crow-foot  (Ranunculus  hederaceusjy  the 
celery-leaved  crow-foot  (Ranunculus  sceleratusj,  and  the  lesser 
spear-wort  (Ranunculus  Jlammula).  On  certain  spots  the 
marsh  marigold  (Caltha  palustrisj  throws  its  warm  and  beau- 
tiful reflection  upon  the  water.  And  so  does  Herb  St. 
Barbara,  the  yellow  rocket  (Barbarea  vulgaris).^  But  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  yellow  flowers  is  the  yellow  water-lily 
(Nuphar  luteaj,  found  near  Tytherleigh  Bridge.  In  every  part 
of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  the  water-cress  (Nas- 
turtium officinale  J  grows  in  profusion,  sweeping  the  edges  of 
the  water  in  large  masses,  and  affording  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  angler's  luncheon.  During  summer,  large  masses  of 
luxuriant  flags  (Iris  pseud<icorus)^  which  bear  the  local  name 
of  LyverSy  line  the  banks  in  many  places,  and  present  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  angler's  operations.^  In  other  places 
the  sandridges  are  covered  with  the  butter  bur  (Petasites 
vulgaris)^  the  leaves  of  which  are  so  enormous  as  to  almo&t 
justify  the  name  of  English  talipot.  A  list  of  the  principal 
water-flowers   and  plants,  with   descriptions,   was   published 

^  There  is  another  Herb  St  Barbara  (Barbarea  Pracox),  a  much  rarer  plant,  which 
is  found  in  hedgebanka  and  fields  and  more  elevated  situations  than  the  river-side.  This 
has  been  observed  on  a  hedge-bank  near  Musbury,  in  a  ploughed  field  close  to-  Bulmoor 
Farm-house,  in  Axmouth  parish,  in  ditches  by  the  road-side  half  way  between  Axminster 
and  Honiton,  and  a  few  other  places.  This  herb  is  used  as  a  salad  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  when  growing  there  by  the  way-side  is  considered  a  doubtful  native.  Here 
we  have  it  as  the  Great  Creator  produced  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  indigenous.  Dr.  Beeke, 
a  former  Dean  of  Bristol,  mentions  it  as  growing  near  Honiton. — Rev.  Z,  J.  Edwards, 

'  In  my  *'  RuM,ic  Sketches  "  I  ask  a  question,  which  I  may  be  excused  for  repeating  : 
—  "May  the  word  *lyver*  have  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  'Liverpool?*  The 
arms  of  that  town  are  a  pool,  with  rushes  flyverit)  around  it." 
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during  the  year  1860  in  Pulmans  Weekly  News.  It  wai3 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  then  rector  of  Comb- 
pjne,  Devon,  and  now  vicar  of  Misterton,  near  Crewkeme, 
Somerset,  who  is  also  the  author  of  a  useful  work  on  "  The 
Ferns  of  the  Axe.''  The  following,  in  addition  to  those  already 
given,  are  the  principal  species  enumerated : — Common  scurvy 
grass  fCochlearia  officinalis  J  j  English  scurvy  grass  (Cochlearia 
Anglica)y  purple  loosestrife  (Ly thrum  salicariaj,  haiiy  willow 
herb  (Epilobium  hirsutum)y  small  flowered  hoaiy  willow  herb 
(Epilohium  parvijlorumj,  square  stalked  willow  herb  (Epilo- 
hium  tetragonumjy  spiked  water  milfoil  or  feather  pond  weed 
( Myriophyllum  spicatumX  golden  saxifrage  ( Chrysosplenium 
oppositifoUumJ,  marsh  pennywort  or  white  rot  (Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris )y  wild  celery  (Apium  graveolensJyTiarrow-lesiYed  skerret 
or  upright  water  parsnep  (Sium  Angustifolium)^  the  water 
moss,  (Fontinali^  antipyretica) — ^found  in  the  Axe,  near  Bow 
Bridge,  Axminster,  and  other  places,  and  also  in  the  Eock 
water  at  Membury  ;  procumbent  water  parsnep  or  skerret, 
(Sium  nodijlorumjy  hemlock  dropwort  or  dead  tongue  (CEnanthe 
crocata)y  white  ladies  or  water  bedstraw  (Galium  palustre), 
marsh  bedstraw  (Galium  uliginosum)^  great  wild  valerian, 
( Valeriana  officinalis)^  small  valerian  ( Valeriana  dioica),  and 
another  species  (Valeriana  Sambucifolia)^  hemp  agrimony, 
(Eupatorivm  cannabinumjy  coltsfoot  (Tussilago)y  sea  starwort  or 
Michaelmas  daisy  (Aster  tripolium) — formd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axe  and  in  the  adjoining  marsh  ;  bur  marigold,  (Bidens 
tripartitajy  drooping  bur  marigold  (Bidens  cemua).  The 
Deptford  Pink,  called  locaQy  the  cleeve  (clifi*)  pink,  is  said 
to  be  found  in  a  hedgerow  between  Woodhayne  and  Whitford, 
in  the  parish  of  Shute.  Along  the  banks,  in  a  few  places,  the 
common  skull-cap  (Scutellaria  galericulata)  is  to  be  found, 
with  its  .fine  sky-blue  flowers,  while  its  more  humble  congener 
the  lesser  skull-cap  (S.  minor)  is  found  in  the  boggy  parts  of 
commons.  Here  and  there  the  brook-weed  (Samolus 
valerandi)  is  to  be  seen,  with  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  and 
roundish-blunt  leaves.  The  common  horse-taU  (Equisetum 
sylvaixcum)  is  abundant  in  certain  places,  as  is  the  stinkirg 
iris  ( Iris  Jcetidissima)  in  the  hedges,  particularly  near  tlie  sea. 

c 
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The  woody  nightshade  (Solarium  dulcamara)  is  also  common, 
and  the  musk-mallow  Y^«^^«  moschata)  is  found  in  some 
places. 

Unfortunately,  the  beautifiil  and  harmless  water  crowfoot  is 
no  longer  the  most  abundant  plant  in  the  bed  of  the  river  nor 
the  greatest  impediment  to  the  operations  of  the  inexperienced 
or  the   careless   angler.      Within  a  few    years  the  terrible 
American  weed  (Anacharis  alsinastrum),  recently  naturalised 
in  England,  has  found  its  way  into  the  river,  and  has  lost  no 
time   in   combining  with   the   agencies  just  enumerated  fcr 
choking  the   stream  if  not   for  literally  diying  it  up.     My 
attention  was  first  directed,  in  1869,  by  Mr.  William  Newbery, 
artist,  of  Axminster,  to  a  very  conspicuous  addition  to  the 
river  plants  in  the  bed  of  the  Axe,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  increase  was  so  enormous  and  so  suggestive  that  I  soon 
set  enquiries  afloat.     I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards 
for  kindly  aflfording  me  the  required  help.     That  gentleman  at 
once  identified  the  specimens  sent  to  him,  obtained  from  the 
Axe  in  Bowbridge  Meadow,  close  to  Axminster.    But,  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt,  he  communicated  with  Professor  Babington, 
of  Cambridge  University,  who  unhesitatingly  confirmed  Mr. 
Edwards's  opinion,  and  expressed  surprise  as  to  how  the  plant 
could  have  gained  a  habitat  in  the  Axe.     I  am  able,  on  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Newbery,  to  afford  some  explanation.     The 
plant  had  long  previously  made  its  appearance  in  the  Chard 
Canal.     Ten  years  ago  the   Rev.   C.  W.   Penny,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Penny,  of  Crewkerne,  observed  it  in  the  Reservoir. 
As  is  its  nature!  it  spread  there  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  render 
the  navigation  impossible.     The  Canal,  on  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  fell  into  disuetude,  and  the  owner  of  some  land  near 
Chard  Road  station  conceived  the  idea  of  clearing  out  a  mass 
of  the   weed  and  applying  it  for  manure.     Accordingly,  a 
quantity  was  spread  over  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Axe 
or  those  of  its  tributary  the  Forton  Brook.     A  flood  washed 
portions  of  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  mischief  was  done.     The 
prolificacy  of  the  plant  is  wonderful.     It  strikes  its  shoots  under 
the  soil  at  the  bottom,  laterally,  for  six  inches  or  a  foot,  and 
then  rises  and  spreads  under  water.     The  stems  are  very 
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brittle,  and  every  fragment  is  capable  of  growing,  so  that  the 
means  usually  adopted  for  getting  quit  of  it  serve  rather  for 
its  propagation.  It  has  been  found  elsewhere  to  be  a  great 
impediment  to  the  migration  of  fishes,  and  may  therefore  have 
something  to  do  with  the  decline  of  salmon  in  the  Axe — a 
subject  to  be  treated  of  presently.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  botanist,  who,  having  received  specimens 
for  examination,  carelessly  threw  them,  when  done  with,  into 
a  stream  somewhere  in  the  eastern  or  midland  coimties,  and 
within  a  short  time  it  was  found  growing  luxuriantly  in  several 
canals  and  rivers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Others  say  that 
it  was  first  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  1842  by  the  late  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Berwick,  who  found  it  in  the  lake  of  Dunse  Castle. 
Be  this  aa  it  may.  it  is  now  abundant  in  the  Trent,  the 
Derwent,  and  other  midland  rivers,  and,  as  Professor  Babington 
says,  having  come  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  it  is  enjoying  the  Grand 
Tour,  for  it  has  also  made  its  way  far  into  Germany.  Go 
where  it  will,  it  chokes  rivers,  imWas  navigation  Ld  the 
machinery  of  mdls  and  factories,  hinders  irrigation,  and  is 
injurious  to  fish.  Thus  the  manufacturer,  the  agriculturist, 
the  lover  of  Nature,  and  the  political  economist,  are  as  much 
affected  by  the  intrusion  of  the  new  plant  as  the  angler 
is  interested  in  another  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  about  its  bond  Jide  presence  in  the  Axe,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  is  a  serious  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. Swans  and  wild  fowl,  it  seems,  are  fond  of  it.  But 
both  swans  and  wild  fowl  are  comparative  strangers  to  the 
river.  The  plant  is  easily  recognised  apart  from  its  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  endogenous — ^that  is,  increases  its  stem  by 
internal  growth — perennial,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  with 
veined  leaves  either  opposite  or  arranged  in  whorls  of  nine 
leaves  without  foot-stalks.  Its  flowers  only  appear  above  the 
surface — ^in  July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  very  small, 
and  are  tinged  externally  with  green  and  pink.  It  seems  that 
female  plants  only  have  reached  this  country.  But  that, 
tmfortunately,  is  no  drawback  to  a  wonderfiiUy  rapid  propaga- 
tion in  the  manner  already  described. 
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After  having  made  the  list  of  plants  in  the  foregoing  pagep, 
I  was  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  containing 
notes  from  which  I  extract  the  following  : — "  Commencing  at 
the  bank  where  the  ferry  boat  lies  at  Axmouth,  we  have  on 
each  side  of  the  stream  two  species  of  scurvy  giass  (Cochlearia 
officinalis  and  Anglica.)  These  plants  have  a  white  flower. 
The  horse-radish  is  a  Cochlearia.  Sydenham  says  that  they 
are  a  powerful  remedy  for  scorbutic  rheumatism.  Two  pretty 
flowering  plants,  the  sea-milkwort  and  the  sea-spurry,  may 
likewise  be  gathered.  Here  also  appear  in  masses  the  sea- 
thrift,  and,  in  shallow  ditches,  the  celery-leaved  crowfoot,  with 
its  small  yellow  flowers,  which  beggars  use  to  ulcerate  their 
feet  in  order  to  excite  compassion.  In  the  stream  itself,  not 
in  the  banks  or  shallow  places,  the  sea  starwort  (Michaelmas 
daisy)  raises  its  head  with  its  flower  having  a  yellow  centre  or 
disc  and  a  lilac  ray.  Besides  these  conspicuous  flowering 
plants,  others  not  so  showy  are  to  be  formd  in  the  salt 
marshes.  The  large  rush,  Scirpus  lacustris^  perfectly  round  from 
base  to  summit,  rears  its  head  about  five  feet  high.  Bottoms 
of  chairs  are  commonly  made  of  this  rush,  and  coopers  use  it 
for  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  staves  of  casks. 
Another  rush,  the  club  rush  (Scirpus  maritimiis)^  with  a 
triangular  stem,  thrives  in  the  *gurts,'  as  the  dikes  in  the 
Marsh  are  called.  It  has  sheathing  leaves  and  a  dense  terminal 
cluster.  There  is  another  rush  peculiar  to  salt  marshes,  the 
mud  rush  (Juncus  ccRtiosus — Smith).  It  grows  profusely  on 
the  banks  of  the  dikes  and  in  wet  places.  Both  on  the 
Axmouth  and  Seaton  side  of  the  river  two  rather  rare  and 
interesting  plants  luxuriate  —  the  marsh  and  the  sea-side 
arrow-grass  (Triglochin  palustre  and  maritimum).  The 
Falustre  most  aboimds  in  places  where  the  salt  and  brackish 
water  overflows  the  river  s  banks,  and  the  maritimum  appears 
in  a  few  wet  fields  in  the  Marsh.  One  of  the  tallest  of  the 
sedges  (Carex  ripaina)  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with 
a  firm,  stiff*,  triangular  stalk,  and  its  leaf  of  a  carnation  colour. 
The  jointed  glasswort  (Salicomia  herhacea)  may  be  found 
near  the  Seaton  railway  station,  with  its  glazed,  green,  suc- 
culent foliage  and  its  jointed  stem.     Among  the  grasses,  Poa 
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Borreri  may  be  noticed  in  June,  growing  abundantly  on  th^ 
spot  where  the  glasswort  thrives  at  a  later  period  of  the  year". 
In  fine,  students  of  natural  history  who  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  what  I  may  call  amphibious  plants — ^plants  which  v^etate 
either  in  salt  marshes  or  in  tidal  rivers  and  along  their  banks, 
may  do  well  to  stroll  in  the  fields  and  by  the  river  between 
Seaton  railway  station  and  Axe  Bridge  at  Colyford.  The 
flowering  rush  (Butomus  mnbellatus)  with  its  pretty  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  the  arrow-head  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia)^ 
with  its  large  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  its  white  flowers  with  a 
pink  tinge, — ^both  so  abundant  in  the  Somersetshire  Axe  and 
other  slow-running  streams, — are  found  in  a  few  spots  in  the 
Devonshire  Axe  and  in  ponds  in  its  vic'mity.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Typha  latifolia,  the  great  reed  mace,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  a  pond  made  when  the  railway  bridge  between 
Weycrofc  and  SmaUridge  was  erected."  There  was  no  trace  of 
this  plant  anywhere  in  the  Valley  before  the  formation  of  the 
railway.  But  the  seeds,  doubtless  long  lying  latent  at  the 
spot  indicated,  having  been  brought  to  the  surfece  and  placed 
under  conditions  fevorable  for  germination,  germinated  accord- 
ingly, in  obedience  to  the  universal  laws  of  vegetable  life.  The 
river  has  also  a  goodly  number  of  pondweeds,  milfoils,  and 
other  flowering  plants,  besides  those  mosses  which  delight  in 
wet  places. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  upon 
the  less  cultivated  hill-tops  of  the  district — Trinity  Hill, 
Lewesdon,  Lambert  s  Castle,  and  others — grow  great  quan- 
tities of  whortleberries,  called  locally  "wurts"  (Vaccinia), 
though  probably  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  former  times. 
For  Dr.  Fuller,  who  resided  at  Broadwinsor,  says,  in  his 
"  Worthies  of  England"  first  published  in  1662,  that 
"  Hurtberries  (most  wholesome  to  the  stomach,  but  of  a  very 
stringent  nature)  are  so  plentiful  in  this  shire  [Devon]  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  harvest  to  poor  people,  whose  children,  nigh 
Axminster,  wiU  earn  eightpence  a  day  for  a  month  together 
[not  bad  laboring  men  s  wages  at  that  time]  in  gathering  them. 
First  they  are  green,  then  red,  and  at  last  a  dark  blue.  The 
whitest    hands    among    the   Romans   did    not   disdain   their 
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blackness.  Witness  the  poet  [Virgil,  Eclog.  ii.],  '  Vaccinia 
nigra  leguntur.'  Nothing  more  have  I  to  observe  of  these 
berries  save  that  the  ancient  and  martial  family  of  the 
Baskervills,  in  Herefordshire,  give  a  chevron  between  three 
hurts  proper  for  then-  arms." 

With  the  destruction  of  hedgerows  and  timber  comes 
naturally  a  commensurate  falling  off  of  birds — among  the  most 
beautiftd  of  animated  things  and  the  best  of  **  farmer's  friends," 
although  too  often  unjustly  regarded  as  his  enemies.  In  parks, 
game  preserves,  and  other  private  grounds,  "the  feathered 
songsters  of  the  grove  *'  fortunately  find  pi:otection,  and  thence 
become  scattered  over  the  country,  so  that  as  yet  the  ear  is 
far  from  being  uncheered  with  their  music  and  the  eye  with 
the  beauty  of  their  motions.  But  several  species  have  become 
comparatively  rare,  the  goldfinch,  for  one — ^partly  from  the 
cause  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  the  extension  into  this 
prolific  district  of  bird-trapping  for  "  the  London  market."  On 
the  other  hand,  some  birds  have  undoubtedly  increased — ^most 
markedly,  the  starling,  which  has  become  almost  as  domesti- 
cated as  the  house-sparrow.  The  culver,  as  the  "natives" 
call  the  wood-pigeon,  is  also  on  the  increase. 

The  chief  song-birds  of  the  Valley,  in  common  with  Devon- 
shire valleys  generally,  are  the  mount-lark  and  the  thrush. 
The  nightingale,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  of  course 
dictated  by  its  instinct,  makes  Taunton  Dean  and  other 
neighbouring  parts  of  Somersetshire  the  limit  of  its  migrations 
westward — -just  as  the  mistletoe  confines  its  range  to  the  same 
localities.  But  the  angler  whose  "  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,"  retiuning  home  in  summer  twilight,  hears  the  music 
of  the  sedge-warbler  (Curruca  phragmitis),  or  that  of  the 
black-cap  (Curruca  atricopilla),  or  perhaps  that  of  the  white- 
throat  (C.  cinerea) — for  all  three  sing  by  night — and  avers, 
without  investigation,  that  the  Queen  of  Song  is  visiting  the 
Valley. 

The  same  gentleman,  in  his  wanderings  at  sunset,  and  also 
in  the  early  morning,  had  experience  of  less  dubious  denizens. 
At  the  bend  below  that  rippling  stickle  stood  a  heron,  patient 
as  a  feathered  Job,  intent  upon  the  business  of  his  life — ^so 
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wary  that,  though  still  far  off,  its  ample  wings  expanded,  it^ 
neck  and  stilt-like  legs  stretched  forth  in  opposite  directions, 
and  thus  it  wafted  itself  away,  indignant  at  the  trespass  upon 
its  preserve.^  From  the  mass  of  rushes  over  which  our  angler 
makes  a  scientific  cast  for  the  behoof  of  that  speckled  beauty 
which  so  imprudently  displayed  its  eagerness  for  luncheon, 
starts  forth  from  the  rushes  the  trout  s  Good  Genius  in  a 
moorhen  shape,  flapping  directly  over  the  rising  fish  and 
splashing  up  the  water  with  its  dangling  legs,  to  the  safety  of 
the  fish  and  the  aflfright  and  annoyance  of  its  would-be  captor.  ^ 
Aflfright  and  annoyance,  however,  are  only  momentary.  The 
love  of  God  8  creatures,  in  whatsoever  form,  is  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  the  true  angler  and  lover  of  the  Beautiful,  who, 
in  his  solitary  wanderings,  enjoys  the  companionship  of  them 
all  and  feels  the  more  closely  his  own  link  in  the  marvellous 
and  illimitable  chain.  So  Piscator  not  only  forgives  and  loves 
the  moorhen,  but  the  sanderling  also,  which  often  startles  him 
by  springing  suddenly  from  his  very  feet,  with  its  shrill 
"  skeep-skeep,"  and  skims  down  the  stream,  to  lie  in  wait  and 
startle  him  again.  Nor  is  he  jealous  of  his  feathered  "  brother 
sportsman,"  the  kingfisher,  which  flashes,  like  an  animated 
jewel,  in  the  simshine,  up  and  down,  alighting  now  and  then 
upon  the  rail  above  its  nest,  and  diving  thence  into  the  eddy 
for  its  family's  meal 

'  There  is  a  heronry  in  the  Valley,  aboat  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 
At  preaent  I  may  remark  that  however  interesting  may  be  Ardea  cinerea,  and  ornamental 
to  the  Valley,  it  is  no  donbt  a  player  of  havoc  among  the  salmon-fry  and  trout.  "  Of 
the  smaller  fish,"  says  Mr.  Mudie,  **  a  heron  will  catch  more  in  an  hoar  than  an  expert 
ajigler  woald  catch  in  three,  and,  besides  the  number  they  kill,  they  injure  many  others 
by  striking  with  the  bill  and  missing  seizing  them."  And  it  is  not  all  small  fish  that 
come  to  the  heron*s  beak.  Mr.  Bonfield,  of  the  Knap  Inn,  Ford  Abbey,  a  reliable 
obeerver  of  Nature,  assures  me  that  he  once  saw  a  trout  weighing  half  a  pound  taken  out 
of  the  stomach  of  a  heron  at  Winsham,  and  a  iocUer  rat  out  of  that  of  another  heron  at 
the  same  place  !  Indeed,  the  heron  is  not  at  all  particular  about  its  bill  of  fare,  in  which 
frogs,  toad%  snakes,  and  other  delicacies,  find  a  place.  Mr.  Mullins,  of  Hawkchurch, 
says  that  he  once  shot  a  heron  which  was  asleep  in  a  tree  near  Westford  Mills,  and 
that  when  it  fell  fonr  good-sized  trout  were  found  packed  side  by  side  between  its  thighs 
and  taiL  Is  this  the  way  in  which  those  birds  convey  food  to  their  young  ?  I  cannot 
find  it  MO  stated  in  any  work  on  ornithology  at  my  conmiaud,  but  the  subject  is 
worth  investigation. 

'  During  the  post  few  years  the  increase  of  the  moorhen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe 
bMM  been  most  marked. 
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The  aniination  of  the  Valley  scene,  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
Spring  and  Summer  garniture,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  "  birds  of  the  tireless  wing,"  which,  in  obedience  to 
their  marvellous  instinct,  pay  their  yearly  visit  with  unerring 
punctuality.  First  comes  the  sand-martin  (Hirundo  Hparia) 
about  the  fbiuth  of  April,  followed  soon  after  by  its  congener 
the  house-martm  (H.  urbica),  by  the  swallow  (IL  rustica) 
about  the  fifteenth,  and  a  little  later  by  the  swift,  better  known 
by  its  local  name  of  screech-cock  (H.  apics).  With  such  sur- 
roundings, multiplied  illimitably — with  not  only  the  poetry  of 
motion  but  that  of  music  from  the  song-birds,  from  the  breeze 
among  the  newly-opened  buds,  and  from  the  rippling  of  the 
stream — ^with  the  poetry  of  color  in  the  countless  floral  beauties 
scattered  everywhere — ^with  the  thousand  sights  and  sounds 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words — how  poor  indeed  must 
be  the  mind  not  elevated,  piuified,  and  filled  with  gratitude 
and  love  ! 

Occasionally  Piscator  has  the  opportunity  of  studying  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  habits  of  the  feathered  haunters  of  the 
stream.  Peradventure  he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  see — 
as  I  have  seen  more  than  once — the  common  dipper  (Cinclus) 
walking,  literally  walking,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey — turning  its  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
sending  its  active  beak  among  the  stones  and  gravel  and  into 
crevices  along  the  banks,  precisely  as  if  upon  the  dry  land.^ 
While  he  may  more  frequently  amuse  himself  with  the 
gamboling  upon  the  surface  of  that  curious  little  adipose  lump 
the  dab  chick  (Prodiceps  minor  —  the  lesser  grebe),  and 
disturb  the  stately  proceedings,  in  deep  and  shaded  pools,  of 
the  shy  and  seldom-to-be-met- with  ooot  (Fulica  atra). 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  birds  likely  to  fall  under 

*  The  dipper  is  far  more  rarely  seen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  than  formerly.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  the  Coly ;  and  in  the  Lim,  the  stream  which  gives  its  name  to  Lyme 
Regis,  a  pair  has  for  years  built  every  season.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mudie's  *^  British 
NcUuralist,^*  VoL  1,  page  285,  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  bird's  walking  under 
water,  and  shall  only  add  that  in  the  spring  of  1871  a  young  dipper,  not  long  from  the 
nest,  was  caught  at  Axminster  and  put  into  a  cage,  in  which  it  remains  at  this  moment 
(April  1872),  thriving  well  upon  barley  meal,  but  often  giving  manifest  signs  of  its  anxiety 
to  get  its  own  living  in  the  natural  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
cruelty  of  **  bird  fancying  "  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  case,  should  be  so  much  indulged  in. 
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the  notice  of  the  ordinary  angler  in  Spring  and  Summer. 
An  ornithologist  would  speedily  extend  the  list,  and  the  fowler, 
in  Autinnn  and  Winter,  is  often  brought  in  contact  with  rare 
and  interesting  visitors,  although  the  spread  of  population,  and 
increased  draining  and  other  agricultural  processes,  are  annually 
diminishing  their  numbers.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  the  heath-poult  "  packed  "  upon  Trinity  Hill,  | 

and  the  boom  of  the  bittern  (Botauras  stellaris)  was  not  an 
un&imiliar  sound  in  the  more  secluded  and  uncultivated 
localities.^  Two  or  three  specimens,  indeed,  have  been  shot 
between  Axminster  and  the  sea  within  the  past  ten  years,  and 
three  or  four  years  ago  a  specimen  of  the  little  bittern 
(Botaanis  Tninutus)  was  seen  to  fly  into  the  Allotment 
Gardens  close  to  Axminster  Railway  Station,  where  it  fell  an 
easy  prey — for  the  wanton  destruction  of  rare  birds  appears  to 
be  a  general  mania.  The  fieldfare  (Turdus  pilaris)  and  the 
redwing  (Turdus  iliac  us ),  winter  visitors  firom  the  North, 
appear  to  have  suffered  no  diminution. 

Swans,  frozen  out  of  their  protected  homes  at  Abbotsbury, 
at  Sherborne  Castle,  or  elsewhere,  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Valley  when  the  winter  is  unusually  severe,  and  of  late  years 
three  or  foiur  pairs  have  found  a  permanent  home  in  the  estuary 
of  the  river.  Ere  the  days  of  the  gim-tax,  the  news  of 
"  Swans "  sufficed  to  empty  town,  village,  and  homestead  of 
eveiy  "  capable  "  arm-b€»rer,  and  the  hills  reverberated  with 
the  artillery  as  long  as  the  ammunition  lasted,  or  the  birds  fell 
victims,  or  were  frightened  bodily  away.^  In  hard  winters, 
too,  some  wild  fowl — ^geese,  duck,  widgeon,  teal — ^vainly  seek 
the  food  and  shelter  of  the  Valley,  and  snipe  and  woodcock  do 
not  fail  to  comfort  the  certificated.  Along  the  cliffs  between 
Axmouth  and  Lyme  Regis — ^particularly  about  the  farms  of 
Rousdown  and  Dowlands — ^ai-rivals  of  woodcocks  on  October 
moonlight  nights  are  often  very  large,  and  in  the  early  morning 
the  birds,   exhausted  with  their  flight,  and  moping  in  the 

»  Sec    "HeathPoult"   in  the  Gloasary  to  my    '' RuHic  Sketches,''   published  by 
Mr.  John  Bassell  Smith,  Soho  Square. 

'  See    *^  Ramble*,  Roamings,  and  RecoUeclions.''    By   John  Trotandot.     Longman 
and  Co. 
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ditches,  may  be  taken  up  by  hand,  or,  if  they  essay  to  fly,  be 
easily  knocked  down  with  sticks  and  stones.  In  the  cliflfe, 
too,  and  along  the  shore,  and  up  the  Marsh,  acquaintance  may 
be  made  with  many  interesting  kinds-some  permanently 
resident  and  others  on  a  visit  only.  Rarely  now,  but  once  a 
daily  occurrence  near  the  cliflfe,  the  appearance,  "  in  ether," 
of  Falco  milvas,  the  kite,  sets  all  the  smaller  birds  a-quivering, 
throws  a  cloud  upon  the  gambols  of  the  conies  among  the 
crags  and  ledges,  and  upon  the  lambs  in  upland  pastures, 
while  the  terror  of  the  poultry  makes  the  farmyard  piteously 
eloquent.  Occasionally  "  the  raven  s  dismal  croak  "  helps  to 
make  "  night  hideous  "  to  the  belated  listener,  already  puzzled, 
as  he  crossed  the  common,  at  the  night-jar  s  whirr,  and  startled 
by  the  moping  owl  "  complaining  "  to  the  moon.  Among  the 
crevices  high  up  the  chalky  ridge,  the  shag  (Pelecanus 
cristatus),  the  jackdaw,  and  the  gull  find  nesting-places.  But 
the  puffin-  is  rarely  seen.  Around  and  in  the  estuary  are 
fleets  of  water-birds  disporting  and  rejoicing.  Anon  a  flight  of 
terns  sweeps  gracefully  and  swiftly  by,  while  dotterels  flit 
about  the  beach,  and  in  the  winter  s  snow  the  keen  north  wind 
drives  in  the  rarer  seekers  after  southern  shelter — ^porchards, 
smews,  mergansers,  and  the  like, — their  destiny  to  swell  the 
triumphs  of  the  sportsman  and  rejoice  the  taxidermist  s  heart. 
Such  is  a  brief  and  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  Valley 
ornithology.  A  complete  list  of  the  native  and  migratory 
species  is  not  needfiil  for  my  purpose,  although  I  enumerate 
several  in  a  foot  note.  I  simply  wish  the  stranger-reader  to 
understand  that  the  groves  and  hedgerows  along  the  hUl-sides 
and  in  the  plain,  upon  the  shore  and  up  the  rocky  cliffs,  are 
tenanted  with  creatures  which  add  immensely  to  the  poetry 
and  charm  of  the  locality  and  afford  inexhaustible  materials 
for  profitable  study  ; — in  the  Spring-time,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  eloquent  with  avial  minstrelsy  —  when  the  thrush  and 
mount-lark  lead  a  chorus  which  includes  a  hundred  lesser 
voices,  making  musical  even  the  cawing  of  the  rook  and  the 
pleasing  monotony  of  the  "  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood  " 
industriously  marking  "  time  "  for  all ; — in  the  Winter,  when, 
although  the  song  has  ceased,  the  presence  of  our  feathered 
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friends  spreads  life  about  the  frost-bound  landscape,  along  witti 
blessings  unto  all  who  value  pure  and  glad  companionship.^ 

1  Among  the  rare  visitors  to  the  Valley  of  tlie  Axe  and  its  neighbourhood  daring  the 
past  three  or  four  years  were  the  following  : — A  stormy  petrel  (  Thalassidroma  pelagica)^ 
picked  np  dead  at  Furzley,  near  Axminster,  in  1868  ;  a  sea  swallow  (Sterna  hirundoj^ 
shot  at  Thomcombe  by  Mr.  John  S.    Wills  ;  the  leaser  tern  (Sterna  miniUa)  ;  a  boat^ 
Inll  duck  (Cancrcma  cochlearia),  shot  at  Seaton  ;  a  goosander  ( Mergus  merganser),  shot^ 
in  the  valley  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Forward,  of  Axminster  ;  an  eider  duck  (Somateria  molUssijna)^ 
shot  by  Mr.  W.  Newbery,  artist,  Axminster  ;  a  Royston  or  hooded  crow  (Carvus  comix} 
killed  near  Hunter's  Lodge  by  Mr.  Richmond,  Lord  BridiK>rt's  keeper ;  a  great  northert^ 
<iiver  (Colymbus  glacialis),  shot  by  Mr.  W.  Newbery  at  the  Town  Weir,  Axminster  ;   j^ 
gannet,  or  Solon  goose  (Sula  alba),  captured  at  St  Mary's,  Uplyme ;  a  fulmar  petrel 
( ProctUaria  glacialis)  ;  a  grey  phalarope  (PhcUaropus  lobatus),  shot  near  Woolmingston^ 
Crevkeme,  in  the  winter  of   1870-1,  by  Mr.    Hickman  Lang.     About  the  same  tiit^^ 
specimens  of  the  grey  phalarope  were  also  shot  at  Misterton  and  in  the  Vale  of  Marsha 
wood.     Skmie  years  sinoe,  the  Rev.  W.  Wills,  of  Axminster,  shot  a  specimen  of  the  UtU^ 
egret  (Ardta  garzeUa)  and   one  of  the  night   heron  (A.   nyctkorax),   and   Mr.    Ay^ 
Newbery,  three  or  f'Ur  years  since,  saw  an  eagle  of  some  kind  (he  believes,  the  Ospi^^^ 
npoQ  the  down  between  Beer  and  Branscombe. 

Daring  the  very  wet  and  boisterous  winter  of  1871 — 2,  the  shore  at  Seaton  and  Be^^. 
as  well  as  that  elsewhere,  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  guillimots  and  razor-bills  (th^ 
lesKT  ank,  A  lea  tarda).     It  was  supposed  by  the  fishermen  that  owing  to  the  dirty  state 
of  the  water  for  ao  long  a  time,  the  birds  were  unable  to  capture  their  prey,  and,  livinj. 
wholly  upon  fish,  they  at  last  became  so  weak  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  sq^j 
thas  were  drowned  and  washed  ashore.     I  may  as  well  finish  this  note,  for  the  temp. 
tation  is  great,  with  the  enumeration  of  a  few  more  of  the  less  common  birds  which  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  myself  and  that  of  my  friends  : — Black-headed  bunting  ; 
water-sparrow,    Emberiza  schmniclus ;  lesser  butcher-bird,   Lanius  coUurio ;   bullfinch, 
Laxin  pjfrrkiUa;  creeper,    Certhia  familiaris ;   chiff-chaff,   Sylvia  ru/a ;   crow,   Corvus 
corom ;   curlew,    Xumenius  arquata ;    chaffinch,    FringiUa    cceUbs ;    ringed    dotterel, 
Ckaradrhu   kiaticula  ;  turtle  dove,  Columba  turtur ;  fire-crest,   Regulus  ignicapHlun ; 
garden  warbler,  Sglvia  hortenais  ;  golden-crested  regulus  (locally,  the  ox-eye)  ;  golden 
plover,  CharadriuA  pluvialis ;  greenfinch,   FringiUa   chloris  ;  goldfinch,    F.   carduelis  ; 
gTMshopper  warbler,  Sylvia  locustella  ;  greater  titmouse,  Parus  inajor,  called  locally  the 
hackmoyle  ;  hawfinch,  F.  coccothraustes  ;  hooded  crow,  Corvus  comix  ;  jackdaw,  Corvus 
vtonedula  ;  jay,  Corvus  glandarius  ;  landrail,  the  corncrake,  Crex  pratensis  ;  larks — the 
sky  or  mount-lark,  Alauda  arvensis,  and  the  Tiood-lark,  A.  arborea  ;  linnets — common, 
FringiUa  oamia&ina,  and  red,  F.  linaria  ;  missel-thrush  (called  locally  the  holm-screech), 
Turdus  viscivorus ;  the  white  or  screech-owl  and  the  brown-owl,   Strix  flammea  and 
S.  stridula — both  becoming  very  rare  ;  peewit,   Vanellus  cristatus ;  pectoral  sandpiper; 
meadow-pippet  (locally,  titlark),  Anthus  pratensis,  and  tree-pippet,  A,  arboreus ;  quail, 
Perdkc  cotundx — one  shot  by  Mr.  W.  Newbery  ;  red-legged  partridge,  P.  rufa  ;  red- 
start,  Syhia  phetnicurus  ;   reed-warbler,   S.  arundinacea  ;  snipes— common,   Scolopax 
galliftago,  jack,  8.  galUnula,  and  great  or  solitary  snipe,  8,  major — one  shot  at  Bindon  ; 
stone-chat,  Sylvia  rubicola ;  turn-stone  (called  at  Seaton  and  Beer  the  oyster-catcher) 
Tringa  interprts  ;  wagtails  (locally,  washdishes,  MotacUla) — grey,  M.  Sulphurea,  yellow, 
M.  Jtava,   pied,   M.  alba,  and  greyheaded,  M.  neglecta;  water-rail,  RaUus  aquaticus ; 
wheatear,  Sylvia  cenanihe  ;  whitethroats—  common,  Sylvia  dnerea,  and  lesser,  S.  sylviella  ; 
whinchat  (locally,  furzechat),  8,  rubetra  ;  willow  warbler,  8.  trochUus  ;  wren,  jS^.  troglo- 
dytes; windover,    Falco  tinnuncnlus ;  woodpigeon,  Columba  palumbus  ;  woodpeckers — 
green,  Pieus  viridis,  great  spotted,  P.  major  (shot  at  Hawkchurch),  and  black,  P.  martius 
(allot  at  Monkton  Wylde)  ;  wood-warbler,  Sylvia  sylvicola  ;  wry -neck,  Yunx  iorquiUa— 
JocMlly,  the  nettle-creeper  ;  yellow-hammer,  Emberiza  cUrineUa. 
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It  is  now  time  to  devote  some  attention  to  those  productions 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  with  which  the  angler  is  more 
immediately  concerned — ^the  finny  inhabitants  of  its  crystal 
shallows  and  its  still  and  gloomy  "  deeps  " — ^the  special  objects 
of  his  sport  and  study.  The  following  are  the  principal 
species  : — The  salmon  (Salmo  salar),  the  sea  trout  (Sabno 
trutta),  the  bull  trout  (Salmo  eriox), — ^with  their  young, 
called  by  various  names  and  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished ; 
— the  common  trout  (Salmo  fario),  the  roach  (Leuciscus  rati- 
lus),  the  dace  (Leuciscus  vulgaris),  the  lamprey  (PetromyzonJ, 
occasionally  found  as  far  up  as  Axminster,  probably  ascending 
the  river  from  the  sea  for  the  piupose  of  spawning;  and  two,  if 
not  three,  varieties  of  the  common  eel;^  besides  the  usual  small 
species  which  form  the  angler's  baits  rather  than  the  objects  of 
his  sport,  or  serve  only  as  initiatory  practice  for  "the  new 
breech'd  urchin  " — such  as  the  minnow,  the  stone-loach,  the 
stickle-back,  and  the  miller  s  thumb.  It  is  stated  by  Polwhele 
that  of  all  the  Devonshire  rivers  the  perch  is  found  only  in.  the 
Axe  and  the  Clist.  The  Axe  is  certainly  not  a  perch-producing 
stream,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  some  years  since  a  few 
perch  were  captured  near  Ford  Abbey,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  had  escaped  from  some  artificial  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  were  not  bred  in  the  river.  In 
the  same  manner  was  the  presence  of  a  large  carp  accounted 
for  in  a  stickle  near  Weycroft  Bridge,  where  it  was  once 
captured  by  the  imusual  means  of  an  artificial  fly.  These 
accidental  occurrences  cannot,  of  course,  be  admitted  to  establish 
the  position  of  such  species  as  indigenous  to  the  stream,  and 
therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Polwhele's 
statement,  as  regards  the  Axe,  must  be  erroneous. 

The  classing  of  the  Axe  as  a  trout  stream  is  not  affected  by 
the  presence  of  the  coarse  fish — roach  and  dace,  the  villains  of 
the  water.  For,  though  abundant  in  some  places  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stream, — I  have  never  killed  but  one  dace  and 
never  a  roach  above  Weycroft  Bridge, — ^they  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  aristocratic  class  Salmonidce,  in  its  representatives 

'  See  "  T}u  Angler  Xatumlislt''  by  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell— a  very  instructive 
and  interesting  little  book. 
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the  migratory  species  and  the  common  trout.     The  trout  a/* 
the  Axe  are  very  vigorous  and  of  a  brilliant  appearance,  and, 
although  they  seldom    cut   red,  their  culinary  qualities  are 
excellent,  although  inferior  to  those  of  the  Yarty  trout.     They 
do  not  reach  a  large  size,  on  account,  probably  (to  say  nothing 
about  the  agency  of  the  poachers),  of  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  large  flies  on  a  stream  so  firee  from  overhanging  bushes. 
Perhaps  six  oiuices  may  be  considered  as  the  average  weight, 
it  being  rare  to  capture  a  trout  above  a  poimd.     A  fish  of  six 
ounces,  however,  from  the  strength  and  activity  of  Axe-bred 
trout,  will  call  forth  as  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  angler  as 
one  of  treble  the  size  in  many  other  rivers. 

It  IS  not  improbable  that  the  grayling  would  flourish  in  the 
Axe  if  judiciously  introduced.  The  character  of  the  stream, 
03  a  succession  of  pools  and  stickles,  appears  to  be  exactly 
suitable  for  it.  Yet  the  limits  of  the  grayling  seem  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Salisbury  river  Avon,  westward  of  which,  I 
believe,  a  specimen  has  never  been  taken.  Many  people — 
anglers,  even — confound  the  grayling  (Salrao  thymallusj  with 
the  young  of  the  salmon  imder  its  local  name  o{  gravelling.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  species  are  entirely  distinqt.  The 
grayling  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  imported 
into  this  coimtry  from  the  continent.  It  is  plentiful  in  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  some  of  the  Midland  Coimties,  and  being 
in  perfection  in  the  Autiunn,  it  affords  the  means,  on  the  rivers 
in  which  it  is  bred,  of  an  agreeable  prolongation  of  the  angling 
season.^ 

The  migratory  Salmonidoe,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  infinitely 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  piscatory  productions 
of  the  Axe.  But  before  devoting  any  attention  to  them,  let 
me  dear  the  way  with  a  few  words  about  another  quite  as 
interesting  but  more  himible  creature.  In  common  with 
almost  every  other  kind  of  fish,  very  little  is  known  with 
certainty  about  the  natural  history  of  the  eeL     Disputes  have 

1  See  "iSb/iiumia,"  by  Sir  Homphiy  Davy.  I  may  add  here  that  the  fresh- water 
nuiMel  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  Axe,  chiefly  above  Chard  Junction,  and  that  a 
few  yean  since,  in  repairing  or  removing  a  portion  of  the  weir  at  Westford  Mill, 
aevenl  specimens  of  the  crayfish  were  found  located  in  the  interstices  of  the  dilapidated 
wall 
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for  years  been  going  on  as  to  whether  it  migrates  to  and  from 
the  sea,  like  the  salmon, — whether  it  breeds  in  the  fresh  water 
or  in  the  salt, — and  whether  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive  or 
spawns  like  other  fishes.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Axe  one 
species  of  eel,  at  least,  and  I  believe  but  one,  is  migratory — 
the  sharp-nosed  or  silver-eel,  as  it  is  locally  called,  no  doubt 
from  the  colour  of  its  belly,  which  in  the  other  species  is  of  a 
muddy  yellow.  In  the  floods  of  Autumn  the  silver  eels  are 
caught  at  the  weirs  in  enormous  quantities — or,  rather,  such 
was  the  case  before  the  recent  restrictions  under  the  Salmon 
Act — intercepted,  doubtless,  in  their  way  to  the  brackish  water 
or  to  the  sea.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  following  AprU  or  May, 
when  the  edges  of  the  stream  are  fairly  lined  for  miles  and 
mUes,  from  Axmouth  upwards,  with  little  eels,  or  elvers — 
elver ^  probably,  from  eel  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  farey  to  travel, 
as  in  wayfarer.  They  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  stocking-needle,  and  white-beUied  like 
their  parents.  In  what  way  they  are  produced  I  cannot  tell. 
Most  naturalists  now  say  oviparously — ^that  is,  from  spawn. 
The  ancients  had  strange  notions  upon  this  subject.  Pliny 
considered  that  they  were  produced  from  particles  separated 
from  their  bodies  by  friction  against  rocks  and  stones.  May- 
dew  and  horse-hair  were  also,  even  in  quite  modem  times, 
believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  it.  And  Oppian 
believed  that  they  were  bom  of  the  slime  with  which  their 
scales  are  covered.^  Among  some  notes  of  mine,  made  twenty 
years  ago,  I  find  a  curious  one  which  I  transcribe  verbatim 
for  a  reason  which  sufficiently  explains  itself — premising  that 

^  Most  of  the  errors  have  arisen  from  the  expectation  of  linding  in  the  eel  a  close 
resemblance  of  the  milt  and  roe  of  most  other  fishes,  to  which,  however,  their  organs  of 
propagation  bear  in  some  particulars  but  a  distant  resemblance.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Couch, 
in  his  admirable  "  Hutory  of  British  Fishes,"  **  their  situation  in  the  body  is  the  same, 
and  both  the  milt  and  roe  lie  along  the  course  of  the  back  in  a  double,  tbin,  and 
convoluted  stripe  which  bears  the  appearance  of  fat  rather  than  an  organ  embedding 
grains  of  seed,  which  are  in  reality  enveloped  in  an  oily  substance,  the  use  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  afford  protection  against  changes  of  temperature  which  might  be  hurtful 
to  the  spawn  before  it  is  shed."  Some  of  the  grains,  under  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be 
"a  hundred  times  larger  than  others."  Whence  the  conclusion  is  that  some  are 
approaching  to  maturity  while  others  are  hardly  developed,  *'  and  that  their  exclusion  is 
in  succession — a  fact  rendered  certain  by  repeated  observation.  .  .  .  The  small  size 
of  the  orifice  of  egress  is  also  a  proof  of  the  same  thing." —  VoL  4.,  page  310- U. 
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the  lady  referred  to  was  so  circumstanced  aa  to  be  practicality?^ 
^miliar   with   eels,    was   of   an   observant    turn,    but    quit^ 
uneducated,  and  most  certainly  ignorant  of  Oppian  and  bi^ 
fish-lore: — "June    6,    1851.      Mrs.    Pattimore,    of  Merriott^ 
related   to    Newbery  [Mr.  W.  Newbery,  artist,  Axminster,^ 
something   curious   concerning  eels.     She  said   that  she  re-> 
members  having  many  years  ago  been  shown  by  a  miller  a^t 
Ilford  Bridges,  at  the  mill-tail  and  in  shallow  water,  a  mass  of^ 
some  slimy  substance  as  large  as  a  barrel.     It  was  partiaUx^ 
under  water  and  appeared  to  have  collected  itself,  in   th^ 
manner  of  scum,  from  higher  up  the  river.     It  was  swarmiu 
with  living  things  like  dark  maggots,  which,  on  examinatioi^ 
proved  to  be  young  eels  in  different  stages  of  development:,' 
Some  showed  hardly  any  signs  of  life,  and  others  were  pe^^ 
fectly  formed.       But  the   largest   was   not  thicker  than   ^ 
common  sewing  thread,  nor  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long.      Thousands,  apparently   but  recently  detached,  were 
swimming  round  about  the  mass.     The  miller  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  considered  the  mass  to  have 
collected  itself  together  accidentally.     Mrs.  P.  added  that  she 
had  herself  often  noticed  in  Autmnn  that  eels  become  covered 
with  a  largely  increased  quantity  of  slime,  and  also  that  their 
ey^  then  become  white,  and  the  fish  is  unfit  for  food.     This 
slime,  she  says,  precisely  resembles  that  of  which  the  mass 
was  composed.     She  considers  the  slime  to  be  spawn  exuded 
from  the  ovarium,  spread   over  the  skin,  and  got  rid  of  by 
the  fish  rubbing  itself  in  the  gravel.      Hence,  she  suspected, 
the  source  of  the  ciuious  mass  which  presented  itself  in  the 
Ilford  mill-pond." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  eel,  I  may  as  well  mention  two 
instances  of  the  voracity  of  that  fish,  which,  although  not 
literally  falling  under  my  personal  observation,  can  be  vouched 
for  by  many  persons  in  the  locality.  The  first  is,  that  a  few 
years  ago  two  large  eels  were  found  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
pond  in  the  grounds  of  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  Viscount  Bridport,  between  Crewkeme  and  Chard. 
One  had  evidently  attempted  to  swallow  the  other,  but  was 
choked   in   the   effort,   for  the   sivallowee  was   stuck  fast  a 
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considerable  way,  head  forward,  down  the  wonld-be  swallower  s 
throat,  out  of  which  it  was  with  difficulty  drawn.  Mr. 
Mullins,  of  Hawkchurch,  was  one  witness  of  this  curious  bit  of 
piscine  cannibalism,  which  has  more  than  once  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  case  of  pike.  I  myself  once  saw  a  pike  of 
fourteen  pounds  choked  with  another  pike  of  six  pounds,  which 
was  stuck  head  foremost  in  its  throat — causing  the  death  of 
both.^  This  was  in  the  Frome  below  Dorchester.  The  second 
eel-fact  is  still  more  curious.  In  the  summer  of  1871,  a  party 
of  persons  using  a  treading-net  in  the  Axe,  near  Woodha3me 
Bridge,  caught  an  eel  which  proved  to  weigh  about  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  In  killing  it,  another  eel,  weighing  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  was  ejected  from  its  stomach,  and,  strange  to  say, 
out  of  the  stomach  of  this  second  eel  came  a  third  one  weighing 
a  little  over  an  oimce  I  The  three  seemed  to  fit  something 
after  the  manner  of  the  balls  which  the  Chinese  carve  out  of 
solid  ivory,  size  after  size  within  each  other.  Among  those 
present  at  the  capture  of  this  trinity — this  tHa-juncta-in-uno 
of  eels — was  Mr.  Stuckey,  artist,  of  Thomcombe,  who  was 
there  sketching.  The  cannibalism  of  the  eel,  in  common  with 
that  of  most  kinds  of  fish,  is  weU  known.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  a  small  eel  within  a  large  one,  and  so  great 
is  the  creature's  voracity  that  eel-fishers,  on  placing  a  large  eel 
in  their  basket  among  others,  observe  it  proceed  at  once,  not 
to  abandon  itself  to  despair  for  its  captiu-e,  but  to  gobble  up  a 
smaller  fellow-captive.  The  skin  of  the  eel  is  so  tough  that 
when  found  upon  the  bank — ^left  there  by  some  heron  unable 
to  break  it  with  its  beak,  and  content,  therefore,  with  scooping 
out  the  flesh — it  was  prized  by  the  farm  labourers  of  the  old 
days  as  a  tough  and  durable  material  for  attaching  their 
threshing-flail  to  its  handle. 

Formerly,  a  considerable  number  of  leeches  was  annually 


^  The  voracity  of  the  trout,  also,  is  well  known.  In  July,  1872,  a  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hole,  of  Seaton)  was  fishing  the  Coly  with  an  artificial  minnow,  and  un(ier  Colyford 
Bridge  his  bait  was  seized  by  a  trout  of  five  or  six  ounces.  The  fish  was  immerliately 
dashed  at  by  a  large  trout  of  about  two  pounds,  with  such  force  as  to  strike  it  from  the 
bait,  which  it  at  once  seized.  The  trout  was  played  for  several  minutes,  but  escaped, 
through  the  breaking  of  the  line,  when  in  the  act  of  being  landed. 
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caught  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Axe,  chiefly  by  persons 
of  Whitford,  and  were  sold  to  druggists  by  a  person — I 
believe  from  London — who  visited  the  neighbourhood  periodi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them,  and  probably  still  does 
so.  The  mode  of  capturing  the  leeches  is  to  sink  bundles  of 
rush^  along  the  sides  of  the  stream,  at  places  known  to  be 
the  leech-resorts.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two, 
and  on  being  taken  up  are  generally  found  to  contain  great 
numbers  of  the  creatures,  which  appear  to  have  collected 
themselves  for  shelter.  Another  plan  is  to  stand  in  the  water 
with  naked  legs,  and  so  tempt  the  prey  by  the  offer  of  a  meal. 
Bathers  are  often  laid  hold  of  in  this  way.  In  1865,  Mr. 
Edward  Parfitt,  of  the  "  Institution,"  Exeter,  wrote  to  me  for 
information  about  the  Axe  leeches.  He  said,  "  In  a  work 
lately  issued  from  the  press  [Johnston  s  "  Catalogue "] 
only  two  localities  in  England  are  given  for  the  medi^ 
cinal  leech,  and  one  of  these  is  doubtftd."  Mr,  Parfitt  was 
anxious  to  examine  a  specimen,  and  I  sent  him  one  accordingly. 
The  following  are  his  remarks  thereon  : — "  The  leech  sent  is  a 
variety  apparently  not  described  in  Johnston's  Catalogue.  It 
has  a  series  of  ocellated  spots  along  each  side,  which  are  very 
peculiar.  The  typical  form  of  the  medicinal  species  [hirudo 
inedicinaUs]  should  be  olive-green,  with  three  or  four  yellow 
longitudinal  hnes  along  its  back.  Now,  whether  yours  is  an 
accidental  variety — that  the  yellow  lines  are  become  fused  into 
ocellated  spots— <50uld  only  be  determined  by  examining  a 
number  of  specimens." 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  migratory  species  of  the 
Salmonid<e  in  the  Axe  are  the  salmon,  the  sea  trout,  and  the 
bull  trout.  Formerly  a  fourth  species  not  imfrequently 
presented  itself.  It  was  called  locally  the  Newfoundland 
Salmon,  from  the  curious  notion  of  the  fishermen  that  it 
migrated  from  the  shores  of  that  distant  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  by  the  name  of  which  it  was  distinguished.  It  is 
known  elsewhere  as  the  Slender  Salmon,  and  by  naturalists  as 
Salmo  gracilis.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  specimen,  and  that 
a  small  one  which  I  caught  with  the  fly  at  Whitford  Bridge  in 
the  autumn  of  18 G6.     It  was  very  silvery,  and  so  "slender," 
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SO  unlike  the  bulky  proportions  of  its  congeners,  that  I  at  first 
mistook  it  for  a  spent  fish,  and  hesitated  about  returning  it  to 
the  water.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  a  different  fate.  I 
^ot  only  satisfied  myself  as  to  its  identity  as  a  species,  but 
found  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  morceux  of  salmon-eating 
I  ever  enjoyed.  ^ 

The  sea  trout  (Sahiio  trutta,  probably  identical  with  Sahno 
hiicho)  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  salmon  by  the  larger 
size  of  its  spots,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  letter  X, — by 
the  generally  darker  colour  of  its  body,  and  by  its  lighter  fins. 
It  differs,  also  in  the  shape  of  its  gill  covers  and  in  the  number 
of  its  fin  rays.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  Yarty  to  the  Axe,  and 
would  increase  with  great  rapidity  if  properly  protected.  It 
is  of  delicious  quality  for  the  table,  quite  equal  to  the  salmon 
itself.  The  bull  trout  (Salmo  eriox)  is  comparatively  rare  in 
the  Axe.  It  is  a  much  coarser  fish  than  either  the  salmon  or 
the  sea  trout,  and  much  inferior  as  an  article  of  food,  its  flesh 
being  yeUow  and  dry.  The  general  colour  of  the  exterior  of 
the  body  is  darker,  and  its  scales  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
salmon,  while  its  caudal  fin,  or  tail,  unlike  that  of  its  congeners, 
becomes  rounded,  instead  of  forked  or  square,  after  the  fish  has 
attained  its  first  year.  Very  few  specimens,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  have  been  taken  in  the  Axe.  The  largest  I  ever  saw 
weighed  eleven  pounds.  It  was  taken  at  Whitford,  in  1842, 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pole,  Bart.  I  suspect 
that  this  fish  is  the  truff,  or  trough,  of  the  Dart  and  other 

^  Mr.  Couch,  in  his  History,  gives  a  description  of  the  Slender  Salmon,  and  says  that 
the  example  from  which  his  figure  is  taken  was  caught  in  the  river  Fowey.  Dr.  Scott, 
in  a  paper  on  the  SalmonidoR  of  Deoon,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
at  Honiton  in  1808,  says  that  in  July  of  that  year  he  met  with  two  specimens  from  the 
river  Taw  : — "  The  fish  I  more  particularly  examined  measured  from  point  of  snout  to  end 
of  the  middle  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  girth  immediately  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin  thirteen  inches.  The  scales  were  rather  large,  giving  a  coarse  appearance  to 
the  fish.  The  general  color  a  little  darker  than  that  of  an  ordinary  salmon .  From  the  lanky- 
growth  of  the  fish  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  salmon  out  of  condition,  excepting  the 
head,  which  was  not  large  but  small  and  neat-looking.  The  palatines  and  jaws  were  well 
supplied  with  teeth,  but  there  were  none  on  the  vomer,  and  the  description  of  Couch's 
fish  so  closely  applied  to  this,  and  his  plato  so  nearly  resembled  it,  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  slender  salmon.  .  .  .  The  fiesh  proved 
of  a  high  pink  color,  deeper  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  layers  of  fat  were  seen  between 
the  fine  pink  flakes  of  flesh."  This  description,  with  the  single  exception  of  size,  appiiea 
exactly  to  the  specimen  taken  by  myself  at  Whitford. 
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of  law,  can  the  public,  qua  public,  ever  have  a  legal  right  to 
catch  game  in  England  and  Wales,  it  is  otherwise  as  to  fish. 
For  the  public,  qua  public,  are  at  common  law  entitled  freely 
to  fish  in  all  the  tidal  waters  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  those  parts  of  such  tidal  waters  where  individuals 
may  have  legally  obtained  some  grant  of  the  crown  giving  the 
right  to  exclude  the  public,  the  proof  of  which  lies  on  such 
iadividuals.  WhUe,  therefore,  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  game  are  essentially  matters  affecting  mere  private  owners, 
and  for  the  advantage  solely  of  private  owners,  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  salmon  are  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
endure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  catching  of  salmon 
in  the  tidal  waters, — ^that  is  to  say,  where  the  pubUc  right 
exists  at  common  law — ^is  the  most  productive  branch  of  the 
fineries,  and  the  fish  caught  there  are  in  the  best  condition 
for  public  food.  The  protection  of  salmon  in  the  tidal  waters 
cannot,  however,  be  effected  without  necessarily  protecting  the 
fish  in  the  upper  or  fresh  waters,  where  the  exclusive  right  of 
capture  is  in  the  riparian  owners." 

But  without  free  access  to  the  upper  waters  the  process  of 
multiplication  cannot  satisfactorily  go  on.  It  is  familiar 
knowledge  that  the  salmon,  in  common  with  other  fishes,  is 
oviparous — that  is,  it  deposits  eggs,  which,  contrary  to  other 
oviparous  creatures,  are  impregnated  after  their  ejection  from 
the  female  by  their  being  mixed  with  the  milt  of  the  male,  and 
the  contact  of  water  saturated  with  air  is  indispensable  to 
their  becoming  productive.  ^  These  circumstances  show  the 
necessity  for  that  wonderfiil  instinct  of  the  salmon,  which, 
previously  to  the  spawning  season  in  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter,  quits  the  sea  and  makes  its  way  through  the 
roughest  streams  and  over  apparently  insurmountable  weirs, 
to  the  upper  parts  of  rivers,  and  into  their  tributaries,  where 

*  See  the  **  Angler's  Companion  to  the  Rivera  and  Lakes  of  Scotland^^^  in  which  this 
position  is  attempted  to  be  controverted  upon  grounds  which,  if  proved  correct,  would 
completely  overturn  the  old  and,  till  lately,  the  universally  received  opinions  as  to  the 
procreation  of  fishes.  A  condensed  account  of  Mr.  Stoddart's  theory  will  be  found  in 
my  "  Vade  Mecum  of  Fly  fishing  for  Trout,"  See,  also,  the  **  North  British  Review^*  for 
May,  1848,  in  which  the  theory  is  criticised  with  great  severity,  and  credit  is  taken  for 
its  overthrow. 
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the  ova  may  be  deposited  in  pure  and  aerated  water.     In  this 

migration  a  beautiful  instance  is  furnished  of  the  protecting 

instinct  so  wisely  implanted  in  the  humblest  creatures.     For 

instead  of  rushing  at  once  from  the  salt  water  into  the  fresh, 

which,    before   its   organs   of  respiration   had   become   fitted 

for  the  change,  would  be  immediately  fatal  to  the  fish,  it 

remains  in  the  brackish  water,  within  the  influence  of  the  tide, 

until  its  organs  become  adapted  to  their  new  office,  when  it 

proceeds  along  its  course  as  inclination  and  the  state  of  the 

water  serve.     A  wonderful  instance,  this,  of  the  powers  of 

modification  which  are  exercised  not  only  in  man  but  in  the 

inferior  objects  of  creation. 

Arrived  at  the  place  to  which  instinct  points  as  adapted  to 
its  purpose,  the  process  of  spawning  is  effected.  The  parent 
fish  remain  in  the  fi-esh  water  until  the  spring,  when,  by  slow 
stages,  they  return  to  the  sea — accompanying  their  young, 
the  old  Axe  fishermen  say.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
naturalists.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  spawner,  that  of  the  eggs  being  the  same  in 
fish  of  all  sizes.  Many  years  ago  I  ascertained  by  careful 
experiments  that  the  average  is  a  thousand  to  each  poimd 
weight  of  the  fish,  and  that  the  rule  applies  to  both  salmon 
and  trout.  Thus  a  trout  of  eight  ounces  contained  the  exact 
number  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  eggs,  and  a  salmon  of 
twelve  pounds  about  eleven  thousand  six  himdred.  I  observe 
that  in  books  published  subsequently  to  my  first  publication 
of  these  results,  their  authors  have  adopted  the  same  scale. 
It  is  diuing  the  time  of  spawning,  when  the  fish,  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  almost  in  a  poisonous  condition, — some  years  ago, 
indeed,  a  whole  family  at  Carlisle  was  poisoned  by  eating 
salmon  in  this  state, — when  the  loss  of  one  fish  involves  the 
loss  of  embryo  thousands  which  should  go  to  stock  the  river, 
that  poachers  contrive  to  do  their  work.  Moreover,  the  best 
part  of  the  Axe,  its  true  spawning  ground,  is  shut  out  to 
ascending  fish  by  the  impassable  weir  at  Axminster,  while  the 
important  tributary  the  Coly  is  actually  barred  by  a  weir 
built  across  it  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  its  mouth  I  Thus 
something  like  a  total  of  five-and-twenty  miles  of  spawning 
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ground  is  literally  wasted,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  elaborate  machinery 
thereof.  Another  evil  is  found  in  the  fence-days  as  at  present 
constituted.  They  were  formerly  j&xed  for  the  period  between 
the  twentieth  of  November  and  the  eighteenth  of  April  By 
the  new  Act  they  are  altered  to  the  period  between  the  first  of 
October  for  nets  (November  for  angling)  and  the  first  of 
February.  As  no  fish  of  the  salmon  kind  is  ever  known  to 
ascend  the  Axe  or  its  tributaries  till  June,  and  as  the  fry 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unfair  and 
unspc»rtsmanlike  fly-fishers  in  early  spring,  the  mischief  of  the 
alteration  is  sufiiciently  evident.  Not  a  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind,  large  or  small,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken  by  any 
means  till  June.  ^  Herons,  ducks,  trout,  and  eels  are  no  doubt 
great  d?stroyers  of  salmon  spawn,  and  the  fishermen  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  attribute  much  mischief  to  the  bass, 
which  run  up  with  the  tide  to  Axe  Bridge,  and  have  much 
increased  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Sabnon  Act  which 
precludes  the  river  being  fished  with  any  net  having  its  mesh 
less  than  two  inches,  measured  in  the  square  from  knot  to 
knot. 

But  to  return  to  the  spawn  deposited  in  the  gravel  by  the 
parent  fish,  and  left,  I  will  imagine,  in  comparative  security. 
It  becomes  vivified,  according  to  the  temperature,  in  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Some  of  the  little  fish 
fall  an   easy   prey   to   other  fishes, — the  voracious  trout  in 

^  Among  the  various  enginery  for  the  destruction  of  fish  is  a  process  locally  known 
as  '*  groping."  In  experienced  hands  it  is  a  source  of  immense  destruction,  although,  I 
believe,  never  referred  to  or  provided  for  in  Salmon  Acta.  In  my  Glossary  to  **  Ruatic 
Sketches"  published  by  Mr.  J.  Bussell  Smith,  I  have  thus  referred  to  the  shameful 
practice  :— **  An  experienced  *groper*  finds  himself  *  at  home'  with  the  fish  in  their  own 
hovers,  and  helps  himself  without  the  slightest  apparent  objection.  The  fish  seem  to 
court  his  touching  them,  and  press  themselves  against  his  hand  as  he  Mnsinuates'  it 
along  their  bodies  on  its  way  to  their  gills,  the  'grabbing'  of  which  seals  the  fate  of  the 
victims.  1  he  writer  has  seen  a  person,  unable  to  swim,  go  down  into  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  water,  with  another  person,  a  swimmer,  standing  upon  his  shoulders  in  order  to  keep 
him  down  while  he  did  his  work,  often  coming  up  with  a  fish  or  two,  and  assisted  ashore 
by  his  companion.  The  writer  also  knows  of  one  instance  in  which  a  *  groper '  brought 
up  three  salmon  peal  at  one  time — one  in  each  hand  and  a  smaller  one  in  his  mouth. 
The  length  of  time  which  practice  enables  a  person  to  remain  under  water  would  hardly 
be  believed  by  those  who  never  witnessed  this  destructive  means  of  fish  poaching  and  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is  related  of  the  pearl  divers  in  the  Indian  seas." 
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particular,  which  is  often  foxind  with  little  fish  of  its  owrji  t'  j 
in  its  stomach  ;  and  water  birds,  such  as  the  heroa    a^nci  fU 

re  th 
eggs  were  hatched,   come  in  for  a  share  of  the  feast,  i     rp. 


swan,  which  have  not  been  idle  at  the  spawning-bed     ^^.^    . , 


worst  enemy,  ho^wever,  is  the  "pretender  to  the  ang-Je  *'  .| 
pot-fisher,  to  ^whom   ** all's  the  fish"  that  come  to  his    hi  i 
the  poacher  by  nature,  with  no  claim  whatever  to  -fcle       V 
of  sportsman.        The  little  fish,  if  left  alone,  would   in  f 
lose  their  coating  of  scales,  which  appears,  in  their  first  af     ^^ 
as  if  impressed    with  finger-marks, — Whence  one  of  fj^^  y^^' 
names  of  fingerling, — and  assume  the  dress  of  gruvelUna    ' 
which  they  perform  their  first  migration  to  the  sea.  2    j^^  \v 
couTBe  oi  a   fe^w    months   they   would  return  to  the  river 
probably  in  the  form  of  salmon  peal — called  griUe  in  Scotland 
— and  after  spawning  would  again  descend  to  the  sea,  and  in 
the  following  year  return  as  veritable  salmon,  or  sea  trout   as 
it  may  be,  of  six  or  eight  pounds  weight.  ^ 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  process.     But  the  whole  subject 
is  still  enveloped  in  much  imcertainty,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  experiments  made  of  late  years.     One   important 
question  is,  How  long  does  the  yoimg  fish  remain  in  the  river 
from  the  time  of  its  being  hatched  to  that  of  its  first  migration  ? 
Some  experimentalists  say  one  year,  and  others  two  years, 
whereas  the  old  idea  was  that  the  fry,  as  Izaac  Walton  phrases 
it,    "becomes  a  salmon  as  quickly  as  a  gosling  becomes  a 
goose."     And  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  idea 
is  the  true  one.     All  the  salmon-breeding  experiments  have 
nec^sarily  been  to  a  great  extent  unnatural — carried  on  in 
ponds  and  by  artificial  agency.     They  have  been  valuable  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  development  and   changes   of  the 

1  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  interesting  piscine  collection  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and,  more  particularly,  of  that  at  the  Soath  Kensington  Museum,  where  the 
pfuceai  of  artificial  salmon  hatching  is  carried  on  under  Mr.  Frank  Buckland's  direction. 

'  The  finger  marks  referred  to  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  whole  of 
the  geooB  Molmo  in  the  infant  state.  The  angler  should  always  bear  this  fact  in  jnind, 
and  return  to  the  water  ail  small  fish  marked  in  this  unmistakable  manner. 

'  See  Mr.  Shawns  pamphlet  on  '*  TIte  Qrowih  of  Sainton  in  Fresh  WaUr,^^  Also,  the 
**  Book  of  the  Saltnon^^'^  by  **  Ephemera"  and  Andrew  Young;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
fiussell  a  book  on  the  salmon. 
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infant  fish,  and  also  in  fixing  long  mistaken  identities.  But  I 
suspect  that  they  have  proved  misleading  as  regards  the 
length  of  fresh- water  residence  in  the  early  stage  of  salmon 
life.  I  have  never  caught  a  young  salmon  in  the  Axe  after 
May,  and  my  belief  is  that  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  fish  to 
remain  in  the  river  a  whole  year  before  visiting  the  sea,  to 
say  nothing  about  two  years,  not  a  fish  would  escape  the 
pot-hunting  and  pretended  anglers  before  referred  to.  The 
species  would  speedily  become  extinct.  Nature  takes  better 
care  of  her  creatures  than  to  allow  a  fish  intended,  in  its 
maturity,  for  a  large  size,  to  pass  a  long  period  exposed  to  the 
innumerable  perils  and  dangers  of  a  defenceless  adolescence, 
and  everything  about  the  after  life  of  the  salmon  points 
unmistakably  to  a  very  rapid  development.  The  pond-bred 
fish  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  those  naturally  bred  than  a 
caged  lion  does  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Forest.  Nature  always 
scrupulously  adapts  her  means  to  her  ends.  During  the 
summer  of  1870,  I  amused  myself  with  watching  the  progress 
of  some  little  trout  in  a  streamlet  at  Hole  Common,  near 
Lyme.  I  first  saw  them  in  May,  when  they  were  the  size  of 
minnows,  and  the  pool  m  which  they  lived  contained  not  more 
than  a  gallon  of  running  water.  I  continued  my  observations, 
at  frequent  intervals,  untU  the  autumn,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  perceptible  growth  whatever,  either  in  length  or  bulk. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  increase  during  so  many 
months  would  have  been  considerable.  As  it  was,  diminu- 
tiveness  was  really  protection.  Growth  would  have  speedily 
exhausted  the  means  of  living,  have  over-tenanted  the 
"  habitat,"  and  have  exposed  the  fish  to  danger  in  proportion. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  let  me  instance 
the  case  of  the  trout  in  the  Reservoir  of  the  Chard  Canal  at 
Chaffcombe,  as  I  have  already  done  in  my  "  Vade-Mecu7ri  of 
Fly-Fishing"  The  Reservoir  covers  about  seventy  acres,  and 
some  rivulets  flow  into  it.  In  these  rivulets  a  trout  above  six 
inches  long  was  probably  never  seen.  Yet  within  two  years 
after  the  construction  of  the  Reservoir  trout  weighing  six  and 
eight  pounds  were  taken  with  a  net,  and  one  was  foimd  dead 
upon  the  bank,  some  time  during  the  following  year,  which 
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weighed  more  than  a  dozen  pounds.  These  fish  were  never 
placed  in  the  Reservoir,  and  therefore  must  have  got  there 
out  of  the  communicating  rivulets — ^a  striking  proof  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  modification. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  whole  year  should  be  required, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  to  produce  yoimg  salmon  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  when  the  same  fish,  after  a  short  residence  in  the  sea, 
is  known  to  add  pounds  to  its  weight.  Another  illustration 
may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  on  water-flies  made  by 
Mr.  Ronalds  and  described  in  his  "  Fly-Fishers  Eatomology'' 
He  found  that  in  confinement  flies  known  to  liv^  but  a  few 
hours  when  obeying  their  natural  instincts,  lived,  under  their 
artificial  treatment,  for  several  days.  I  believe  that  in  the 
Axe,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  rivers,  the  migratory 
Suhnonidw  hatched  in  the  early  spring  proceed  to  the  sea  in 
the  floods  of  April  and  May  of  the  same  year,  and  return  soma 
three  months  afterwards. 

And  next  come  the  questions — First,  What  is  the  peal  ? 
Is  it  a  distinct  species,  as  the  old  local  net-fishers  believe,  or 
the  salmon  or  sea  trout  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  growth  ? 
Second — ^What  is  the  harvest  peal  ? — what  the  pug  peal  ?  Is 
one  the  sea  trout  and  the  other  the  bull  trout,  also  in  their 
intermediate  stages  ?  And  third,  What  is  the  white  fish  of 
the  lower  Axe — clearly  one  of  the  migratory  species  in  some 
stage  or  other — but  which  ?  the  sea  trout  ?  or  something 
distinct  from  all  the  three  larger  species  ? 

The  full  consideration  of  these  questions,  important  and 
interesting  though  they  are,  cannot  consistently  be  indulged 
in  here.  I  must  leave  them  to  the  professed  naturalists  and 
fish-hatchers,  and  hasten  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject. 
Not  withstanding  the  Act-of-Parliament  protection  of  late 
years,  based  upon  the  principles  of  centralization  so  imhappily 
characteristic  of  modem  legislation,  and  one  probable  cause  of 
failure,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  stock  of  salmon  is  not 
increasing  in  the  Axe,  compared  even  with  recent  years,  to 
say  nothing  about  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  river  and 
its  larger  tributaries  swarmed  with  the  choicest  fish — when 
monsters  of  twenty  pounds  and  thirty  pounds  were  sometimes 
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taken,  and  when  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  expert  fly-fisher 
to  land  three  or  four  fine  fish  a  day.  Early  in  the  present 
century  the  late  Rev.  William  Wills,  of  Axminster,  caught  a 
salmon  of  thirty-two  pounds,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  WooUey, 
of  the  same  town,  one  of  forty-two  pounds,  with  nine  others 
on  the  same  day  of  from  twelve  to  over  twenty  pounds 
each.  This  was  near  Whitford.  Mr.  Wills  often  told  me 
that  he  was  once  present  at  the  taking,  from  three  pools 
only,  below  Yarty  Bridge,  and  in  less  than  two  hours,  of  as 
many  large  salmon  as  completely  filled  a  post-chaise — ^with 
the  net,  of  course.  At  that  time,  and  even  since,  the  retail 
price  of  salmon,  in  their  choicest  season,  was  often  as  low  as 
threepence  and  fourpence  a  pound,  and,  as  there  were  then 
no  railways  to  carry  off  the  surplus  wholesale,  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  locality  were  abundantly  supplied,  and  in 
them  all  it  was  customary  to  insert  a  clause  in  indentures  by 
which  masters  were  restricted  from  dining  their  apprentices 
upon  the  piscine  delicacy  oftener  than  three  times  a  week.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  say  that  this  is  merely  a  fiction,  and  Sir 
William  Jardine,  when  presiding  at  the  Salmon  Fishery 
Commission  at  Exeter  in  1860,  at  which  I  gave  some  evidence 
relative  to  the  Axe,  said  that  he  heard  the  same  story 
everywhere,  and  yet  could  never  meet  with  a  person  who  had 
seen  such  a  clause.  It  happens  that  I  have  myself  seen  two 
indentures  containing  it.  One  was  that  of  Mr.  Emanuel 
Dommett,  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Dight,  fell- 
monger,  Axminster,  and  the  other  that  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bowdage,  baker,  of  the  same  place.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  either  of  the  documents,  as  they  were 
both  destroyed,  along  with  other  papers,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  parties  mentioned.  Surviving  members  of  both  families 
can  corroborate  my  statement. 

Of  the  flies  which  form  so  large  and  so  nutritious  a  portion 
of  the  food  of  trout  and  other  fish,  those  found  upon  the  Axe 
and  its  tributaries  belong  principally  to  the  smaller  species, 
and  are  mainly  included  in  the  two  extensive  femilies  of  the 
Phryganidce  and  the  Ephemeridce.  They  are  all  of  great 
interest  to   the  angler  who  worries  himself  about  **  exact " 
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artificial  imitations — concerning  which  an  enormoiLS  amount  ot 
nonsense  is  written,  printed,  and  every  day  talked  about,  a 
doctrine  in  which  I  have  no  faith, — ^while  to  the  student  of 
Nature  who  recognises  the  hand  of  the  Creator  as  plainly  in 
the  smallest  as  in  the  most  stupendous  of  His  works,  the 
study  of  their  habits,  of  their  birth,  their  marvellous  metamor- 
phoses, and  their  early  death,  opens  up  an  illimitable  field  of 
intellectual  gratification.  The  families  just  mentioned  are 
literally  those  of  aquatic  flies,  but  several  land-flies,  such  as 
the  cow-dimg  fly  (family  Muscidce^  species  Stercorariajy  the 
ant  f Formica J^  the  oak  or  down-hUl  fly  (femily  Bhagionidce, 
species  Scolopaceusjj  and  the  hawthorn  (femily  TipuHdoe^ 
specaea  ifarcij,  are  often  blown  upon  the  water  and  help 
make  up  the  "  bill  of  fare."  Of  the  Phiryganidce,  the  grannam 
or  green-tail  (Timodes)  \b  the  most  numerous,  first  appearing 
in  April  The  sand-fly  precedes  it  in  point  of  time,  and  it  is 
followed  in  autumn  by  the  alder-fly  (family  Sialidce^  genus 
Sialis,  species  Nigei^J,  which,  although  belonging  to  a  diiferent 
order  of  insects — Neuroptera,  or  nerve-winged,  like  the 
Ephemerid^B — ^much  resembles  the  Phryganidce  in  appearance 
as  well  as  in  some  of  its  habits,  and  is  of  larger  size.  But  the 
largest  fly  upon  the  Axe  is  the  stone-fly  (Bicaudata)^  also  of 
the  order  Neuroptera.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  scarce. 
Of  the  Ephenieridw  there  are  numerous  species  of  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  duns,  and  their  metamorphoses,  the  spinners, 
with  the  March  brown  (Bdetis),  locally  called  the  brown  drake 
— the  largest  of  the  class  upon  the  water.  These  are  among 
the  principal  species.  In  my  Vade  Mecum  of  Fly-Fishing  I 
have  enumerated  several  more,  and  have  gone  somewhat  fully 
into  this  interesting  branch  of  entomology.  The  may-flies, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  growth  and  culinary  recom- 
mendation of  trout,  and  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  EphemeridcBy  are  not  found  on  the  Axe  except  in  very 
small  numbers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  near  the  chalk,  to 
which,  83  seen  on  the  Frome  and  elsewhere,  they  evidently  give 
the  preference.  Of  this  a  curious  illustration  is  found  at 
Branscombe,  where  the  brook,  which  flows  over  a  stratimi  of 
chalk,  produces  numerous  may-flies,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
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only  place  in  Devonshire  where  they  are  found,  or  where  thei-e 
is  a  stream  over  chalk.  I  may  add  that  of  late  years  there  has 
evidently  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  flies  common  to 
the  stream — ^such  as  the  duns,  for  instance,  which  used  to 
appear  in  myriads.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
this  fact  may  not,  to  some  extent,  be  explained  by  the  unpre- 
cedented mildness  of  several  winters  of  recent  years,  owing  to 
which  the  larvae  were  precociously  matured,  and  the  flies  thus 
produced  were  exposed  to  the  occasional  frosts,  and  so  were 
killed  before  depositing  their  eggs.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  account  of  an  interesting  experiment  on  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  Stoddart's  ^'Scottish 
Angler"  It  is  quoted  also  in  Yarrell  s  "  History  of  British 
Fishes"  and  in  the  "  Vade  Mecum  of  Fly-Fishing"  just 
referred  to. 

Among  the  sjlent  evidences  of  the  state  of  Britain  before 
tlie  great  volume  of  its  written  history  was  begun,  there  are 
few  objects  more  interesting  and  suggestive  than  the  remains 
of  ancient  earthworks  upon  the  hills,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
country  are  such  earthworks  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  in  and  near  the  valley  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
describe.     Wherever  they  may  be,  they  prove  that  man  is  the 
same  in  all  ages — that  the  strong  arm  has  ever  been  the 
natural   instrument  for    the    gratification   of   ambition  and 
revenge,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  property,  of  freedom, 
and  of  nationality  itself     Notwithstanding  that  so  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  very  little  is  known  with 
certainty  about  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  the 
questions   may  well  be  asked.    Who   were   really  the   first 
constructors  of  those  marvellous  fortifications  which,  in  their 
ruins,  have   survived   the   destructive   agency   of  time,   the 
elements,  and  the  still  more  unsparing  hands  of  ignorant  and 
selfish  men  1    At  what  period,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
were  they  reared?     What  was  the  social   condition  of  the 
country,  which  must,  at  all  Svents,  have  been  very  populous  ? 
What  the  state  of  civilization  which  such  remarkable  powers 
of  construction  and  knowledge  of  military  science  evidences  ? 

A    Welsh    triad    says    that    the    Cymri   were    the    first 
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inhabitants  of  Britain,  before  whose  arrival  the  country  '^  ^^ 
occupied   by  bears,   wolves,   beavers,    and   oxen   with  lai^e 
protuberances"^  (buffalos).     And  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  early  inhabitants,  if  not  the  aborigines,  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  at  all  events,  were  of  the  Celtic  and  not 
the  Gothic  race — ^transplanted  from  Gaul,  or  ancient  France, 
and  not  from  Germany.     Apart  from  the  written  testimony 
of  CcBsar,  who  saw  the  people  whom  he  describes,  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  in  the  names  of  the  hills,  the  streams, 
and  other  natural  objects,  almost  the  whole  of  which   are 
Celtic — ^in  the  form  still  spoken  in  Wales.      These  people, 
divided  as  they  were  into  several  tribes,  were  probably  at 
frequent  war  among  themselves,  and  selected  and  fortified 
thpir  elevated  strongholds.      In  process  of  time  they   were 
destined  to  receive  a  foreign  enemy  which  compelled  them  to 
fortify  upon  a  still  more  extensive  scale.     About  the  year  of 
the  world  3650,  or  350  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  accord- 
in^"  to  Richard  of  Cirencsstsr,  the  southern  coasts  became 
invaded  and  possessed  by  what  are  called  The  Belgae — that  is, 
by   coloniste   from   Belgium — ^most  likely   belonging  to   the 
Teutonic  and  not  to  the  Celtic  family.     For  Caesar  points  out 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and 
those  of  the  interior,  describing  the  maritime  population  as  by 
far  the  more  refined  in  manners  and  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion.    The  Bslgic  invasion  and  its  source  were  traditionary  in 
the  island,  and  Caesar  states  distinctly  that  the  Belgae,  in 
their  own  land,  difiered  in  language,  customs,  and  laws  from 
both  the  Celtae  and  the  Aquitani : — "  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa 
in  partes  tres ;  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belgae,  aliam  Aquitani, 
tertiam  qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtae  nostra  Galli  appellantur. 
Hi   omnes    lingua,    institutis,    legibus    inter    se    diflferunt." 
That  is  : — "  All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  Belgae 
dwell  in  one,  the  Aquitani  in  another,  and  the  Celts  in  the 
third,  which,  in  our  language  is  called  Gaul.     They  all  differ 

*  "  Arehcdologia,**  voL  2,  page  57.  The  Cymii  were  probably  idenfcical  with  the 
■acient  Cimbri,  whose  history  is  so  congpicaoos  and  whose  conduct  was  so  formidable  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  who  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
ooattnsat  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Tacitns,  according  to  the  writings  of  that  author.  See 
Phdpv'f  "  Somerset,"  page  3. 
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from  each  other  in  language,  custoriiS,  and  laws," — and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Belgse  were  Germans,  and  not 
Celts.  At  all  events,  whatever  their  origin,  the  endeavour  to 
keep  them  out  of  Britain  involved  a  great  amount  of  castrame- 
tation,  much  of  which  remains  to  the  present  day.  And  it 
was  subsequently  increased  by  the  invaders  in  order  to  retain 
the  footing  they  in  time  acquired.  That  such  was  also  the 
case  when  the  Roman  invaders  appeared  upon  the  scene  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  remains  of  their  own  complete  and 
separate  fortifications,  but  also  from  those  which  show  that 
they  adapted  the  pre-existing  British  and  Belgic-British  works 
to  their  own  well-known  and  never-deviated-from  arrangements. 
That  the  Belgian  colonies  extended  so  far  down  the  coast 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  is  not  known,  although  it  may 
possibly  be  the  fact.  But  the  numerous  hill  fortresses  in  the 
valley  and  the  district  surrounding  it  most  certainly  indicate 
severe  warfare  and  all  the  machinery  for  long-continued 
aggression  and  defence.^  Writers  subsequent  to  Caesar, 
bsginning  with  Ptolemy,  in  his  famous  Survey  of  the  then 
known  world,  enumerate  the  various  British  tribes,  and  it  is 
now  generally  received  that  the  extensive  section  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  occupied  by 
the  Danmonii,  or  Dumnonii,  that  Somerset,  as  already  stated, 
was  overrun  by  the  Belgse,  and  that  modem  Dorset  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Durotriges  or  the  Morini — Morini,  perhaps, 
being  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  tribe  only  which  inhabited 
the  coast,  for  mor  is  British  for  the  sea.^     Many  of  the  earth- 

^  Among  the  authorities  consulted  on  this  branch  of  my  subject  are  Bishop  Percy's 
Preface  to  Mallett's  **  Antiquitiea ;"  Kemble's  **  7'he  Saxons  in  England;"  Cambden's 
**  Brilannia ;"  Turner's  ** History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  Mennius  ;  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  other  ancient  chroniclers ;  Wright's  "  The  Celty  tJu  Bmiian,  and  the  Saxon;** 
and  various  tracts  and  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  library. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Komans,  in  their  Itineraries  and  other 
writings  on  Britain,  took  the  names  of  places  and  men  from  British  lips  and  then  moulded 
them  into  a  Latin  shape,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  their  language  and  their  utterance. 
Oaswellawu  became  with  the  Romans  Cassibellaunus  ;  Bryddic  (whose  name,  like  that  of 
our  present  Queen,  was  Victoria)  became  Boadicea  ;  Gwent,  Venta  ;  Gwenydd,  Venetia. 
Now,  if  we  could  learn  into  what  Roman  clippings  the  British  ones  were  turned,  we 
might,  conversely,  resolve  the  Roman  names  into  British  words,  which  would  help  us  to 
settle  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Roman  Itiuerea.  I  find  that  the  British  Gw,  or  tr, 
became,    mostly,   the   Roman  1%    or,   sometimes,    b.     Then,  conversely,   if  I  tuke,   fur 
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works  comprised  within  the  Axe  district — and  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Axminster  there  are  more  than  thirty — ^were 
probably  the  boundary  defences  of  those  hostile  tribes. 
Some  appear,  from  their  strength  and  arrangement,  to  have 
been  erected  for  purely  defensive  purposes.  Others,  including 
Castle  Neroche,  near  Chard,  and  the  immense  entrenchment 
upon  Ham  Hill,  were  permanently  inhabited — ^fortified  towns, 
in  fact — so  constructed  as  to  aflTord  refuge,  in  danger,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  and  for  the  herds  of  cattle  which 
constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Belgic-Britons. 

Of  late  years  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  tha 
entrenchments  upon  the  hills  within  the  Axe  district,  in  addi- 
tion to  others,  were  the  frontier  defences  of  the  Danmonii,  the 
Belgae,  and  the  Morini  or  Durotriges.  The  late  Mr.  Davidson, 
a  iocai  antiquary  of  great  experience  and  research,  thus  speaks 
of  the  matter  in  his  "  British  and  Raman  Remains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Axminster  ": — "  The  boundary  line  which  divided 
these  two  powerful  tribes  [the  Durotriges  and  the  Danmonii] 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  river  Otter,  which 
runs  through  the  vale  of  Honiton,  separated  the  possessions  of 
these  neighbouring  states,  and,  again,  that  their  limits  were 
marked  by  the  line  which  at  the  present  day  divides  the 
counties.  But,  judging  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
forms  and  position  of  the  fortresses  which  command  the  vaUeys 
towards  the  west,  and  especially  from  the  evident  traces  upon 
the  hills  of  ancient  track-ways  connecting  them  on  their 
eastern  sides,  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were 

iostanoe,  Uie  name  Dnrobemiiim  and  torn  the  b  into  gw,  I  shall  bring  out  Dwrgwem,  or 
Dwnetm^  the  swamp  or  moor-water.  Thence,  whatever  might  have  been  the  station 
Doiobaniiiim,  I  think  it  was  by  some  moor  or  swamp.  So,  again,  I  take  Dumovaria, 
the  Roman  name  of  Dorchester,  and  torn  the  v  into  tr,  or  gvo,  I  have  Dwm  or  Dwrinwyr, 
the  ]>wria  people  or  district — Dwm  (Dwrin)  being  the  British  name  of  the  head-town,  or 
district  of  Dorset  The  men  of  Dorseti  or  of  its  mother  town,  are  called  by  Ptolemy,  and 
also  by  some  Latin  writers,  Durotriges— that  is,  waterside  dwellers,  from  the  British 
Dwr,  water,  and  trigo,  to  dwell — not  because  their  whole  shire  had  a  sea-board,  but 
because  the  head-quarters  of  their  tribe  were  on  water.  Dorset  men  of  the  whole  county 
are  no  mors  waterside  dwellers  than  are  those  of  any  other  sea-touching  shore  of  Britain. 
The  Roman  station  in  Dorset,  Dorchester,  was  called  Dumovaria,  which,  by  the  rule  of 
wonl-mvtation  ali«ady  given,  would  be  the  British  Dwrinwyr,  the  Men  of  Dwrin — ^that 
iM,  the  cwftra  of  the  Dwrio-men.— .ffep.  W,  Barnes,  in  the  ArchcsologicalJoumaly  vol  22L 
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rather  constructed  by  the  Morini  as  barriers  against  the 
Danmonii,  and  that  the  line  of  division  between  these  tribes 
was  formed  by  the  river  Axe  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
and  by  the  Yarty  to  the  north  of  it,  taking  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  last-named  river.  Under  this  supposition,  the  forts 
which  constituted  the  frontier  defence  of  the  Morini  from  the 
sea-coast  northwards,  were  Hochsdon,  Musbury,  Membury, 
Lambert's  Castle,  PiUesdon-Pen,  and  Ham  HUl, — and  those  of 
the  Danmonii,  Woodbury,  Sidbury,  Belbury,  Blackbury, 
Hembury,  Dumpton,  and  Neroche.  Several  forts  of  smaller 
consequence,  and  on  less  elevated  positions,  may  be  regarded 
as  outposts.  The  varioiis  forms  of  the  opposing  hUls  on  each 
side  of  the  rivers  Axe  and  Yarty  presented  situations  most 
favorable  for  such  entrenchments,  and  these  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  the  military  engineers  of  different  periods  for  their 
frontier  or  temporary  defence,  according  as  their  mode  of  cas- 
trametation,  the  shape  of  the  hill,  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
or  other  circumstances,  induced  them."^ 

It  is  but  right  to  state  that  there  are  other  local  theories, 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Warre,  of  Hestercombe, 
near  Taunton,  I  am  inclined  to  give,  on  account,  partly,  of  its 
more  especial  reference  to  the  Belgic  boundaries,  upon  which 
Mr.  Davidson  is  silent,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  pointing 
out  of  certain  distinctive  characteristics  of  castrametation 
which  is  not  only  ingenious  but  worthy  of  great  consideration. 
But  the  rev.  gentleman  was  evidently  better  acquainted  with 
the  Somersetshire  forts  than  with  those  in  the  district  of  the 
Axe,  and  Mr.  Davidson's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
from  long  residence  and  constant  observation,  establishes  for 

1  I  shall  have  more  to  say  alx>ut  these  forts,  observing  here  that  the  word  Hembury 
is  very  suggestive,  hem  signifying  a  border  and  bury  a  fortified  placa  See  a  future  page. 
See,  also,  my  **  Local  NoTnenclatur€f*^  page  138,  et  seq,  Mr.  Davidson  says,  in  a  foot> 
note  to  the  above  extract,  that  Honey-ditches,  near  Seaton,  and  the  two  camps  on  Long- 
bear  Down,  near  Stockland,  come  within  the  line  of  the  Danmonian  forts,  and  that  there 
are  good  reasons  for  considering  Honey-ditches  to  have  been  of  Danish  and  Longbear  of 
Anglo-Saxon  formation,  as  I  shall  have  to  remark  in  my  account  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Brunenburgh,  under  the  heading*  of  Axmiuster.  Among  the  forts  not  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Davidson  are  those  at  Winyard's  Gap  and  at  Seaborough  Hill,  on  Henley  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Orewkeme. 
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him  claims  peculiarly  his  own,  and  worthy  of  the  fulleat  con- 
fidence. 

Mr,  Warre  starts  with  the  statement  that  there  are  at  least 
two  distinct  types  of  British  forts, — one  purely  military,  found 
occupying  solitary  hills  or  the  extremities  of  high  ground, 
artificially  divided  from  the  adjoining  country,  and  commonly 
surrounded  by  a  system  of  entrenchments,  aU,  apparently,  of 
one  plan,  and  constructed  for  the  simple  purpose  of  defence,  like 
Cadbuiy.  The  second  type  "  I  suppose  to  be  that  used  in  the 
construction  of  fortified  towns  intended  for  permanent  habita- 
tion and  divided  into  two,  or  perhaps  more  firequently  three, 
or  even  more,  portions,  protected  by  fortifications  varying  in 
strength  and  importance,  and  in  some  cases  bearing  a  striking 
axialogy  to  the  plan  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  consisting  of  a  keep 
and  an  inner  and  outer  bailey  " — ^in  illustration  of  which  Ham 
Hill  has  just  been  menticmed.      Mr.  Warre  then  proceeds : — 

"  It  is  a  fiict  generally  admitted  by  primeval  archaBologists 
that  the  south  and  west  of  this  island  were  in  very  early  days 
occupied  by  a  people  of  Celtic  origin  conunonly  known  as  the 
Loegri,  who  are  said  in  the  Welsh  triads  to  have  sprung  firom 
the  primeval  stock  of  Britons,  and  that  these  Loegri  admitted 
to  their  hospitality,  and  granted  a  settlement,  imder  very 
stringent  conditions,  to  a  tribe  called  the  Men  of  Gal  Edin, 
-who  are  stated  in  the  triads  to  have  arrived  in  naked  ships  or 
boats  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  their  country,  which  was 
probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
sea.  These  Men  of  Gal  Edin  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Belgae,  who  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  Loegri  by  depriving 
them,  by  force  of  arms,  of  a  large  portion  of  their  most  valuable 
territory.  The  contest  appears  to  have  raged  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
parts  of  the  adjoining  counties,  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
centuries,  and  no  long  time  before  the  Roman  Invasion. 
Their  western  frontier  appears  to  have  extended  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Parret  to  Seaton,  or  rather  Axmouth,  following, 
as  near  as  might  be,  the  courses  of  the  Parret  and  the  Axe. 
Now,  on  the  high  ground  oji  the  west  of  the  Parret  exists  a 
line  of  hill  forts  which  appear  to  have  been  connected  by 

E 
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beacons  for  the  defence  of  the  country  beyond,  which  was  held 
by  the  Danmonii,  a  tribe  of  Loegrian  descent.  Of  these,  the 
most  northerly  is  the  Castle  Hill  at  Stowey,  in  later  days 
occupied  by  the  mediaeval  stronghold  of  the  Audley  family. 
The  next  is  Rowborough,  in  the  parish  of  Broomfield,  which  is 
connected  by  the  beacon  on  Cothelstone  with  the  earthwork 
at  Norton  Fitzwarren,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Tone, — 
and  the  very  strong  fortress  on  Castle  Neroche.  The  last  on 
this  line  is  on  Hamdon  Hill,  while  the  line  of  the  Axe  is 
protected  by  the  forts  of  Musbury  and  Membury.  All  these 
are  of  the  second  type.  .  .  It  seems  probable  that  they 
w.«  conducted  byThe  Danmonii  a«  a  paction  from  thl 
inroads  of  the  Belgse,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible 
that  the  second  type  may  be  the  normal  one  of  the  aboriginal 
Loegri,  while  the  first,  instances  of  which  aboimd  on  the  chalk 
hills  and  downs  of  the  Belgic  territory,  .  .  .  may  be  that 
introduced  by  the  Men  of  Gal  Edin.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
some  very  fine  examples  of  the  second  tj^e,  such  as  Worle 
Hill,  Dolbury,  Combe  Down,  and  Orchard  Castle,  are  to  be 
found  within  the  Belgic  territory  at  all  militate  against  this 
opinion,  as  that  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Loegri  for 
centuries  before  the  Men  of  Gal  Edin  were  driven  jfrom  the 
Tyr-my-pol  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea.  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
speaking  of  Orchard  Castle,  says  that  it  is  quite  unlike  the 
camps  on  the  chalk  downs,  but  similar  to  those  he  had  seen  in 
Wales.  Now,  Orchard  Castle  is  Castle  Neroche  in  minia- 
ture. .  .  .  May  not  these,  then,  be  British  towns  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Bel^c  invasion  ?  May  not  the  Danmonii 
have  constructed  this  line  of  defence  against  the  Belgse  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  more  ancient  fortifications  ?  And  may  not 
this  be  in  reality  the  aboriginal  type  of  fortification,  while  the 
concentric  plan  is  that  in  use  among  the  invading  Belgse  ?"  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  numerous  hill-fortresses  were  constructed,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  peaceftil  landscapes  which  happily  they 
have  for  many  ages  overlooked,  were  once,  and  often,  the 

^  From  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre  in  the  Report  for  1858  of  the  Somersetshire 
^rchieological  Society. 
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scenes  of  wax,  its  carnage,  and  its  cruelties,  and  that  the 
fortresses  themselves  have  been  used  by  people  of  different 
civilizations  who  successively  became  masters  of  the  country 
and  brought  their  own  plans  of  castrametation,  which  they 
dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  into  the  pre-existing  work,  and  left  the 
evidence  thereof  to  teach  its  lessons  in  these  latter  days. 
Most  of  the  local  entrenchments  and  their  intermediate  vici- 
nities, as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  contain  relics  of  their 
ancient  occupiers  in  various  forms — ^in  those  of  human  skeletons, 
fragments  of  chariot  wheels,  and  other  articles,  as  brought  to 
light  from  time  to  time  at   Ham   Hill.  ^      Instruments   of 

'  Haoi  or  Hamdon  Hill  is  situated  aboat  five  miles  north  of  Crewkeme,  in  the 
parishes  of  Norton,  Montacate,  and  Stoke.  In  common  with  the  other  forts  with  which 
it  was  OMmeeled,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Ancient  British  origin,  although  subsequently 
oocopied  and  adapted  by  the  Romaxis.  A.  miniature  amphitheatre,  familiarly  called 
'*  the  Frying-pan,"  exists  at  the  northern  angle,  and  also  a  series  of  low  perforated  stones, 
regularly  disposed,  and  apparently  used  originaUy  either  for  securing  tents  or  for  the 
Roman  cavalry.  At  all  events  they  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
The  earthworks  were  originally  of  great  strength,  and  enclosed  an  area  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  of  which  the  circumference  was  three  miles.  The  hill  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  over  Somerset  and  portions  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  The  far-famed  Ham- 
atone  quarries,  from  which  the  materials  for  most  of  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
within  a  wide  circuit  have  been  supplied,  are  of  remote  antiquity.  They  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  constantly  worked,  the  principal  proprietors  being  Mr.  Charles  Trask, 
Mr.  John  Trask,  and  Mr.  Patch,  of  Norton,  and  Mr.  Staple,  of  Stoke.  "The  quarries," 
a»ys  Mr.  Charles  Trask,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  "are  of  great  depth,  and  a  section 
pfresents,  next  to  the  soil,  several  layers  of  ochre,  then  a  few  beds  of  stone  of  an  impure 
description,  after  which  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  of  good  stone  in  layers  of  from  six 
inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  lowest  are  considered  the  best.  The  stone 
is  a  magnesian  limestone,  of  a  creamy  yellow  color,  and  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  thirty  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  an  intermixture  of  iron. 
The  'quarries  exhibit  several  vertical  fissures,  called  '  gullies,'  which  branch  out  into 
innumerable  smaller  fissures,  some  of  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  They 
all  ^:esent  the  evidence  of  fire,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  volcanic  action."  The 
name  of  the  hill  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ham,  an  inhabited  place,  and  the  British 
dum,  a  hilL     See  my  "  Local  Nomendature^"  pages  145-9. 

Years  after  the  foregoing  was  written,  Mr.  Trask  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Bditor  of  the  Weekly  J^ew$: — '*  Ancient  Remains  on  Ham  Hill. — Dear  Sir, — Ham 
Hill,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  fort  or  fortified  place  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  The 
entrenchments  which  run  round  the  east,  north,  and  south  sides,  inasmuch  as  they 
ecmfofm  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  hill,  are  doubtless  of  British  construction.  These 
were  snbseqoitty  much  modified  by  the  Romans.  Many  coins  of  that  wonderful  people, 
as  well  aa  piaoea  of  pottery^with  their  unmistakable  impress,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
at  different  times.  Disring  the  past  week,  as  some  of  my  workmen  were  engsged  in 
ivittg  the  soil  for  the  parpose  of  quarrying,  they  came  upon  a  lai^  quantity  of 
and  other  bones.  There  must  have  been  amongst  them,  I  should  think,  not  less 
than  the  bones  of  twenty  human  skeletons.  With  these  were  a  quantity  of  horses'  teeth, 
a  very  perfect  jaw  of  a  pig,  and  what  I  take  to  be  the  jaw  of  a  donkey,  and  several  horns 
and  other  bones  of  the  goat    These  were  all  found  about  two  feet  below  the  original 
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warfare,  more  or  less  primitive,  are  found  in  all  the  hill-forts. 
Slingers  of  stones  by  means  identical  in  principle  with  the  toy 
slings  with  which  boys  amuse  themselves  at  the  present  day 
formed  an  important  part  of  a  defending  force  when  not  actually 
at  close  quarters.  ^  I  have  found  sling-stones  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  Axe-district  earthworks.  They  are  generally  roimd 
or  oval  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  bantam  fowls'  eggs,  and  were 
evidently  brought  from  Seaton,  Sidmouth,  Lyme,  or  other 
beaches  on  the  south-western  coast.  A  flint  celt,  beautifiiUy 
formed,  was  found  at  Bere  Chapel,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Glyde,  who  then  occupied  that  farm,  and 
in  December,  1871,  a  bronze  one,  in  perfect  preservation,  was 
picked  up  in  a  quarry  upon  Mosterton  Down,  between  Henley 
Farm  and  Mosterton  viUage.  It  is  in  my  possession,  and, 
although  such  instruments  are  not  uncommon  elsewhere,  yet 

surface  of  the  soil,  and  within  a  space  of  six  feet  by  fonr  feet.  The  soil  below  where  the 
bones  were  discovered  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  loose  state,  and,  on  examining  this 
sepulchre  further,  I  found  that  the  ground  had  been  excavated  to  a  circle  of  about  five 
feet  in  diameter.  In  removing  the  loose  stones  and  earth  within  this  circle,  four  distinct 
*  querns '  or  portions  of  the  ancient  hand  corn-mill  were  found.  Two  of  these  correspond 
and  are  of  very  hard  red  sandstone  of  a  different  description  from  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  about  six  inches  thick,  and  are  doubtless  the 
kind  of  mill-stone  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  proverbial  expression  of  a  man 
having  'a  mill-stone  about  his  neck.'  They  are  certainly  of  Ancient  British  or  of 
Roman  origin.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  introduced  the  water-mill  into  this 
country,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  these  became  so  general  that  there  was  very 
little  need  of  the  old  hand-mill  afterwards.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Romana 
and  Celts,  the  subdued  and  the  subduer,  ate  cakes  and  bread  the  flour  for  which  was 
made  from  these  very  'querns.'  Having  the  example  of  the  immortal  Pickwick  before 
my  eyes,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  considerable  risk  in  making  this  speculation,  but  I 
think  it  a  not  unreasonable  inferenca  After  taking  out  the  rubbish,  amongst  which 
were  a  quantity  of  burnt  stones  and  ashes,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  found  about  five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Here  were  found  several  pieces  of  broken  pottery. 
One  piece  in  particular,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  some  sort, 
must  have  been  turned  on  the  outer  surface  by  some  machines  The  markings  on  it  are 
as  clean  and  as  well  defined  as  if  taken  yesterday  from  a  lathe.  I  moke  no  apology  for 
offering  you  these  very  sorry  observations,  believing  that  there  are  very  few  among  your 
readers  with  '  souls  so  dead '  as  not  to  feel  interested  in  everything  which  tends  to  throw 
a  light,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  upon  the  past  history  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he- 
lives.  Yours  very  faithfully, — Charles  Tkask.  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  January  20thy 
1864." 

^  Slingers  formed  an  important  part  of  the  European  military  system  till  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  preceded  the  main  body  of  the  army  and  began  the  battle.  "  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  kind  of  armour,  being  generally  formed  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  society,  and  earned  merely  their  sling,  consisting  of  a  thong  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  staff,  which  they  wielded  with  both  hands." — See  Fosbrooke'a  *^  Encydopoedia 
of  AfUiqtMteSf**  page  874. 
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relics  of  Ancient  British  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CroTvlcenje 
are  sufficiently  few  to  deserve  a  special  mark  when  they  ciance 
to  reveal  themselves.  I  have  therefore  had  an 
made  the  exact  size  and  form  of  the  implement. 


Tlua   celt  was  evidently  intended  for  a   stem,  to  which 
it  was  the  more  firmly  attached  with  a  piece  of  metal,  or  with 
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a  thong,  passing  through  the  loop,  placed  on  the  under  side 
and  bound  round  the  stem  fixed  at  a  right  angle,  as  figured  in 
"  Chawbers's  (of  Edinburgh)  Popular  CyclopcBdia  "  and  other 
less  accessible  works.  Whether  celts  were  weapons  of  war  or 
were  used,  as  supposed  by  those  who  first  named  them  (firom 
the  Latin  celtis)  for  chisels  or  axes,  or  for  tools  and  warfare 
indiscriminately,  which  seems  most  likely,  I  cannot  positively 
say,  and  to  discuss  the  subject  in  these  pages  would  be  out  of 
place.  ^  Nor  can  I  here  devote  much  space  to  the  tumuli  or 
burial-mounds  which  so  often,  in  association  with  the  ancient 
fortifications  and  otherwise,  mark  the  resting-places  of  ancient 
warriors  whose  names  and  deeds  have  never  been  recorded, 
and  of  which  Tradition  has  no  memory.  But  century  after 
century,  after  marble  has  crumbled  and  brazen  tablets  have 
become  obliterated,  the  simple  but  enduring  monuments  remain 
upon  the  everlasting  hills,  catching  the  earliest  sunbeams, 
preaching  their  silent  sermon,  and  stimulating  the  curiosity  of 
passing  generations. 

These  and  other  matters  will  receive  attention  as  they 
successively  present  themselves  along  my  valley-journey.  At 
present  I  must  devote  attention  to  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
so  much  in  place  as  in  the  introductory  chapter,  seeing  that  it 
affects  the  entire  district  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
local  history  of  the  Past.  I  refer  to  the  roads  and  trackways 
— those  means  of  intercommunication  so  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  social  life  even  in  almost  its  rudest  form,  and  so 
numerous  and  important  as  they  always  were  in  this  part  of 
South-western  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  roads  or  trackways  were 
constructed  in  Britain  long  before  the  Soman  Invasion.  It  is 
said  "  in  ancient  chronicles,"  some  of  which  contain  a  great 
deal  more  fable  than  fact,  that  the  main  British  trackways 
were  made  by  a  British  king  named  DunwaUo  Molmutius, 
"  son  of  Cloton,  king  of  Cornwall,"  who  flourished  about  the 
year  of  the  world  3529,  or  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 

'  The  reader  who  wishes  for  information  is  referred  to  the  "  Archoeologia"  vol  15, 
to  Akerman*8  «  Archceological  Index,**  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  "  CoIUctanea  Antiqua,''  and 
to  Mr.  Uewellynn  JewitVs  "  Orave  Monnds  and  their  Contents." 
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the  birth  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not  make  the  trackways,  he  has 
at  least  the  fiillest  credit  of  having  made  important  laws 
concerning  them.  According  to  the  romantic  Geoffirey  of 
Monmouth,  '^  he  enacted  that  the  temples  of  the  gods,  as  also 
cities,  should  have  the  privilege  of  giving  sanctuary  and  pro- 
tection to  ajiy  ftigitive  or  criminal  who  should  flee  to  them 
from  his  enemy.  He  also  enacted  that  the  ways  leading  to 
those  temples  and  cities,  as  also  hushandmen's  ploughs,  should 
be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  So  that  in  his  day  the  murders 
and  cruelties  committed  by  robbers  were  prevented,  and  eveiy- 
body  passed  safe  without  any  violence  offered  him."  ^  In 
this  extract  will  be  noticed  the  mention  of  "  husbandmen's 
ploughs,"  and  Caesar  describes  the  British  war-chariots  which 
in  themselves  not  only  prove  the  possession  of  considerable 
mechanical  skill,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mining  and 
working  of  metals,  but  also  the  fact  that  they  would  obviously 
be  useless  without  the  roads  over  which  to  run  them.  In 
Persia,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages 
is  unknown,  and  that  country  is  innocent  of  roads. 

The  British  trackways  from  one  hUl-fortress  to  another  are 
still  in  many  places  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  subsequent  magnificent  system  of  Koman  roads 
throughout  the  land  was  founded  upon  the  Ancient  British 
one.  The  primitive  roads  ran  across  the  open  country,  and 
through  the  woods,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  lulls,  where  they 
left  the  name  of  "Eidgeway"  by  which  their  course  is  stiQ 
indicated.  But  there  was  nothing  in  them  at  all  resembling 
the  hardened  roads  of  the  present  day,  much  less  those  of  the 
great  masters  of  road-making.  The  Roman  roads  were  raised 
above  the  smface  of  the  siuxoimding  soil,  while  the  British 
ones,  neither  paved  nor  gravelled,  were  generally  sunk  below 
it.  They  became  excavated,  as  it  were,  by  the  use  of  ages  and 
by  the  washing  of  the  floods  and  rains,  and  the  dust  and  mud 
were  probably  scraped  together  and  heaped  up  at  the  sides, 
in  time  accumulating  into  banks  and  hedges.  Thus,  in  the 
lowlands  they  served  as  covert  ways  along  which  warriors  and 


1  (« 


Ofoffr^9  British  HUtory^^^  edited  by  Giles,  in  **  BohtCs  Antiquarian  Library ^ 
page  121     See,  aleo,  Phelps's  "  Homeraet"  volume  1,  page  130. 
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sojourners  might  pass  comparatively  unobserved,  while  from 
the  hill-crests,  kept  well  clear  of  banks,  an  enemy  could  be 
perceived  at  a  distance,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  a  pleasant 
prospect  could  be  enjoyed. 

If  British  roads  were  anywhere,  this  part  of  the  country 
must  have  been  intersected  by  them  in  various  directions, 
although,  thanks  to  the  greedy  utilitarianism  of  modem  times, 
their  few  remains  are  every  year  becoming  less,  and  their 
memory  is  fast  becoming  kept  alive  alone  by  the  place-names 
along  their  course.  HappUy  those  names  are  among  the 
most  suggestive,  as  in  this  case  they  prove  the  most  permanent, 
of  antiquarian  guides  and  landmarks.  The  West  of  England 
was  precisely  the  district  in  which  roads  and  trackways  wera 
earuLt  ™j4«I  for  the  oarxymg  on  of  that  oomme>.ii  ini.r- 
course  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  which  commenced  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  For  our 
British  ancestors,  however  rude  and  savage  in  then:  origin, 
must  frotn  very  early  times  have  possessed  no  trifling  share  of 
what  is  understood  to  be  civilization.  They  were  famed  as 
miners  and  as  metal-workers — so  much  so  that  their  country, 
or.  at  leart,  some  portion  of  its  west^  sho«s,  waa  designat^ 
by  the  Greeks  Cassiterides — a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  meaning  the  Islands  of  Tin.  ^  The  Phoenicians, 
the  great  merchants  of  antiquity,  succeeded  for  centuries  in 
concealing  from  the  rest  of  the  world  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  accidentally  acquired  of  Britain — ^the  object  being 
a  monopoly  of  the  British  market.  Strabo  records  that  a 
Phoenician  vessel,  watched  and  followed  by  a  Roman  one, 
was  purposely  stranded  by  its  captain  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading its  pursuers  and  bringing  them  to  destruction,  and  that, 
the  object  accomplished,  the  Phoenician  captain,  escaping  from 
the  wreck,  was  afterwards  rewarded  from  the  public  treasury  for 
his  patriotism  and  self-devotion.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  mines  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  been 
worked  from  remote  ages,  although  at  first,  most  likely,  the 
metal  was  chiefly  collected  from  the  mud  deposited  in  the 

^  This  IB  mentioned  by  Herodotns,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicalus,  and  almost 
all  the  other  ancient  writers.     See,  also,  our  own  Camden. 
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streams  wlucli  flowed  among  the  hiUs  so  ricli  in  their    metallic 
traasures. 

Nor  were  metals  the  only  articles  of  trade  which   in  thoQQ 

early  days  thus   brought  the  east  and  west  togetlier.     J^ 

pearls  found  at  the  mouths  of  many  British  rivers,    and  the 

skins  of  the  bears,  wolves,  buffalos,  wild  cats,  and  foxes,  which 

abounded  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the  interior,  were  doubtless 

also  articles  of  commerce.     The  presence  of  the  eastern  traders 

is  indicated  by  the  vestiges  of  a  Phcenician  settlement  in 

Dorsetshire,  ^  and  by  the  finding  of  Phoenician  coins  near 

the  coast     In  the  Gefitleman's  Magazime  for  June,  1832  it  is 

recorded  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

on  May  Slst  of  tbat  year,  "  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,  F.R.S., 

exhibited  some  Greek  coins  found  in  Dorsetshire.    Upwards 

of  a  hundred  have  been  exhmned  at  various  times  and  in 

several  places,  and  are  presumed  to  afford  evidence  of  a  very 

early  traffic  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  ancient  navigators 

with  the  aborigines  of  this  district — ^the  Durotriges.     With 

some  of  the  coins  was  dug  up  a  gold  torques,  intrinsically 

worth  £30,  of  which  the  late  Lady  Caroline  Damer  became 


Axmouth  was  among  the  various  harbors  whence  the  Britons 
sent  their  merchandise,  and  whence  the  British  warriors  sailed 
to  help  their  friends  and  allies  the  Veneti  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Armorica.  And  I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  that 
help,  during  a  time  of  insurrection  against  the  Roman  dynasty, 
to  which  the  Veneti  were  subject,  is  said  by  Caesar  to  have 
brought  about  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain.     The  mouth  of 

'  Davidboa's  "  BrUUh  and  Roman  Bemaina"  page  3. 

*  Captain  Shoitfc,  in  his  *' Roman  and  other  Antiquities  of  Exeter,**  says  : — "The 
Grade  ooina  came  here  with  the  foreign  auxiliary  troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  or  other- 
viM  by  the  merchants  who  traded  in  the  natural  products  of  Britain.  They  did  not 
certainly  come  by  blind  chance.  The  early  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  were  probably 
introdnced  by  the  Phoenician  sea-captains,  or  those  of  the  Greeks.  We  know  that 
Ptolemy  the  first,  or  Sotor,  reigned  over  Egypt  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
before  Christ,  and  Philometor  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  The  Phoenicians,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  general  carriers  of  nations,  may  certainly  haye  introduced  some  of 
these  into  Britain  instead  of  their  own,  bearing  horses,  fishes,  &c  The  coasting  trade  of 
Pakstine  to  Alexandria  would  tend  to  put  such  coins  in  circulation  among  the  mariners 
of  their  fleeU" 
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the  Axe  was  at  that  time  a  noble  estuary,  extending  up  to 
Colyford  and  covering  the  whole  area  of  what  is  now  the 
Marsh,  while  Axmouth,  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
described  by  Leland  as  "an  olde  and  bigge  fischar  toune."^ 
The  river  was  probably  navigable  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  valley,  as  the  tide  extended  much  higher  than  it  does  now. 
Anchors,  indeed,  have  been  found  as  fer  oflF  as  Axminster. 
But  these  might  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Davidson,  have 
been  manufactured,  although  not  used,  where  they  were  found. 
Some  of  the  ancient  roads  which  led  to  the  great  harbor  of 
the  west  may  still  be  traced,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
show. 

But  the  Ancient  Britons,  as  I  have  said  before,  never  carried 
the  art  of  road-making  to  anything  like  excellence,  and 
packhorses  were  their  principal  mode  of  conveyance.  It  is  to 
that  wonderfiil  people  the  Romans,  who  adopted  such  track- 
ways  aa  suited  their  purpose,  and  sti^htened  and  im- 
proved them  in  their  peculiar  and  unapproachable  manner, 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  few  interesting  fragments 
which  remain,  as  we  undoubtedly  are  for  the  principal  modern 
roads  which  have  been  formed  upon  the  ancient  fo^idations.^ 

^  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  W.  A  Jones, 
and  reprinted  in  Mr.  Jeboult's  **  History  of  West  Somerset,** 

'  Vitmvius  has  given  exact  directions  for  making  a  Roman  road.  The  masons 
began^  it  appears,  by  raising  two  parallel  farrows  of  the  intended  width  of  the  road,  and 
removed  all  the  loose  earth  between  them  till  they  came  to  the  hard  solid  ground.  They 
then  filled  up  this  excavation  with  fine  earth  hard  beaten  in.  This  first  layer  was  called 
the  pavimentum.  Upon  it  was  laid  the  first  bed  of  the  road,  consisting  of  small  sqnared 
stones,  nicely  ranged  on  the  ground,  which  was  sometimes  left  dry,  but  often  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  mortar  was  poured  into  it.  This  layer  was  termed  statutnen.  The 
next  was  called  rudus  or  rwieratiOf  and  consisted  of  a  mass  of  small  stones,  broken  to 
pieces  and  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  broken  stones  to  two  parts 
of  lime.  The  third  layer,  or  bed,  which  was  termed  ni^leus,  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
lime,  chalk,  pounded  or  broken  tiles,  or  earth,  beaten  together,  or  of  gravel,  or  of  sand  and 
lime  mixed  with  clay.  Upon  this  was  laid  the  surface  or  pavement  of  the  road,  which 
was  called  technically  summum  dorsum  or  summa  crusta.  It  was  composed  sometimes 
of  stones  set  like  the  paving  stones  in  our  streets,  and  sometimes  of  flag-stones  cut 
square  or  polygonally,  and  also,  probably  of tener,  of  a  firm  bed  of  gravel  and  lime.  The 
roadi  were  thus  raised  higher  than  the  surrounding  grounds,  and  on  this  account  the 
mass  was  termed  agger.  The  result  of  the  above  process  would  be  a  Koman  road  of  the 
most  perfect  description.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  any  part  of  the  empire  these 
directions  were  always  strictly  adhered  ta  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  Roman  roads 
existing  which  do  not  in  some  way  or  other  vkry  from  them.  Some  are  entirely  without 
the  nucleus,  and  in  others  there  was  no  ttatumetK     Nevertheless  there  is  always  found  a 
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Four  principal  roads  were  thus  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
and  two  of  them  passed  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
VaUey  of  the  Axe,  while  numerous  branches  from  the  madn 
trunks  crossed  the  country  in  almost  every  direction.    Al- 
though but  little  of  their  actual  remains  exist,  as  may  be 
expected  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  yet  the  means 
are  not  wanting  by  which  to  trace  them  with  considerable 
minuteness  and  certainty.     The  two  roads  alluded  to  were  the 
Iknield  Street,  or  the  Via  Icenia,  ^  which  conmienced  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  and  went  to  tha 
Land  8  End, — and  the  Fosse-way,  which,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  chronicler,  went  "fram  the  south-west  to  north-est  into 
EoQglonde's  end." 

Before  attempting  to  t^race  a  portion  of  those  roads,  let  me 
remind  the  reader  that,  for  the  purposes  of  conquest,  purely 
miliary  roads  were  made  aa  soon  as  possible  after  the  first 
f ootmg  was  gained,  and  that,  obviously,  the  entire  system  was 
perfected  gradually  after  the  conquest  was  complete  and  the 
new  power  consolidated.  Then  the  arts  of  peace  began  to 
flourish,  and,  in  time,  the  Britons  not  only  submitted  to  their 
fete  but  graduaUy  adopted  the  manners,  laws,  and  luxuries  of 
their  conquerors,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
occupying  the  British  cities  and  towns,  and  building  new  ones, 
along  wiiJi  coimtiy  residences,  and  laying  out  that  marvellous 
system  of  roads  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  their  all- 
IS»cb,g  policy. 

For  mihtary  purposes  the  strongholds  and  fortified  places 
were  thus  connected,  and  every  convenience  was  provided  for 
commercial  and  social  requirements.  Along  their  course  were 
stations  for  the  passing  troops,  and  refreshment-houses  for 
travellers,  while  the  distances  were  marked  with  mile-stenes, 
and  itineraries  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  marching 

nfficMBtly  doM  resemblaiice  between  the  Btnictare  of  the  old  Roman  roads  as  they  exist 
and  the  directions  given  above.— Mr.  Wright's  *'  The  Celt,  the  Boman,  and  the  Saxon," 


'  The  word  street,  or  strete,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Hratum,  and  frequently  occare 
in  the  names  of  places  along  the  line  of  tiie  Roman  roads.  In  the  word  Iknield,  the 
tenunation  teitf  signifies  a  way  or  progress,  and  is  represented  in  Welsh  by  heol,  road. 
Iceni-road,  theiefore,  is  literally  descriptive. 
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troops.  ^  Of  these  itineraries,  two,  in  an  imperfect  form,  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  first  is  that  of  Antoninus,  believed  to 
have  been  compiled  about  A.D.  320.  The  second  is  contained 
in  a  work  well  known  to  antiquaries  as  that  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester, — ^believed  by  some  to  be  a  forgery,  and  by  others, 
among  them  Mr.  Wright,  to  have  been  copied  by  a  monk  in 
the  fourteenth  century  from  an  older  itinerary  or  from  a  map.  ^ 
By  way  of  specimen,  or  rather  with  a  view  to  illustrate  my 
subject,  I  copy  the  Fifteenth  Iter  of  Antonine  : — 

1  When  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  footing  in  this  island,  they  directed  all  their  opera- 
tions, according  to  their  practice,  on  military  principles.  They  civilised,  indeed,  as  they 
conqnerecL  But  conquest  was  their  principal  object.  Hence,  as  each  tribe  was  suc- 
cessively subdued,  they  fortified  such  primary  posts  as  were  best  adapted  to  support 
their  future  operations,  established  secondary  posts  to  secure  their  communications,  and 
connected  the  whole  by  military  ways.  From  local  circumstances  and  the  principles  of 
war,  their  primary  posts  were  either  at  or  near  the  sites  of  British  towns,  or  on  the 
principal  rivers.  If,  therefore,  the  British  towns  and  trackways  were  suited  to  their 
purpose,  they  adopted  them.  If  not,  they  constructed  others.  But  lx)th  their  towns  and 
roads  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Romans,  in  their 
towns  and  fortresses,  followed  the  system  of  their  own  castrametation,  in  like  man- 
ner as  in  modem  warfare  the  construction  of  permanent  and  temporaiy  works  is 
guided  by  the  same  general  principles.  These  towns  are  of  a  regular  figure,  bounded 
by  lines  as  straight  as  the  shape  of  the  ground  permitted,  generally  square  or  oblong, 
and  consisting  commonly  of  a  single  wall  and  ditch,  unless  in  positions  peculiarly 
dangerous,  or  where  local  circumstances  rendered  additional  defences  necessary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  British  towns  occupied  by  the  Romans,  although  irregularly  shaped,  still 
partake  of  their  original  figure.  Bridport,  Chard,  and  Honiton  are  specimens  of  Roman 
towns,  and  Axminater  and  Colyton  of  British  ones.  Similar  marks  of  difference  between 
the  original  British  trackways  and  the  Roman  roads  appear  in  the  Foss  and  the  Iknield 
Street, — the  Iknield,  duriiig  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  keeping  along  the  chain  of 
hills  which  lay  in  its  way,  not  leading  decidedly  to  Roman  towns,  throwing  out  parallel 
branches,  attended  always  with  tumuli,  still  bearing  its  British  name,  and  appearing 
from  its  direction  to  have  been  made  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adopted  roads,  but  more  especially  those  made  by  the  Romans  themselves,  are 
distinguished  by  peculiar  marks.  Stations  and  towns  were  placed  along  them  at  regular 
distances,  and  they  went  in  a  straight  direction,  seldom  deviating  except  to  avoid  a  rapid 
ascent  or  descent,  to  throw  off  another  road,  or  to  approach  a  station  previously  fixed  out 
of  the  general  line.  Tacitus  says  that  the  Romans  compelled  the  Britons  to  wear  out 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  hands  in  repairing  the  roads  and  clearing  woods  and  fens  for 
the  passage  of  the  troops,  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  and  other  civil  .%nd  military 
purposes. — See  Appendix  to  **  Rkhard  of  Cirencester' 9  ChromcU,^^  in  Bokn's  Antiquarian 
Library. 

'  The  original  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Copenhagen,  about  the  year 
1747  by  a  Mr.  Bertram,  Professor  of  English  to  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  in  that  city. 
He  forwarded  what  he  said  was  a  copy  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  learned  antiquarian,  who 
published  it.  But  the  original  was  never  produced,  although  often  pressed  for,  and 
finally  it  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807. 
An  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Edward  Levien,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  the  MS.  depart- 
ment  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Hon.  Sec  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  will  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  will  greatly  interest  and  benefit  the  student. 
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Iter  a  Callbta  (Henley-on-Thames)  Isca  DuianTNiORUM  (Exeter),  m.  p^  cxzxtl  :— ' 

Yindonii  (Silchester) ...  m,  pi.  xt. 

Venta  Belgamm  (Winchester)          „      xxL 

Bnge  (BronglitfMi)       „        xi 

Sorbiodnni  (Old  Samm)         ...         ...        ...         „      viii 

Yindo^adia  (Wimbome?)     „        xii 

DafDoraria  (Dorchester)       „       xiii 

Moridnno  (Hembmy  Fort,  or  Seaton)       „   zxxvi 

Isca  Damnnniomm  (Exeter)           „         xv. 

The  station  of  Moridunum  has  long  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute among  antiquaries.  Camden,  Stukeley,  Grale,  Musgrave, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Lysonss  ^^  Magna  Britannia,'' 
contend  for  Seaton.  Mr.  Davidson,  of  whose  knowledge  of 
the  locality  and  industrious  investigations  I  have  already 
spoken,  believes  that  Hembury  Fort,  near  Honiton,  was  the 
place,  and  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  also  an  able  local  authority, 
advances,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  claims  of  Peak  Hill,  near 
Sidmouth,  where  extensive  fortifications  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  One  argument  for  Seaton  is  ety- 
mologicaL  Dr.  Gale  and  others  define  Moridxmum  as  a 
Latinization  of  M&r-y-dun^  a  town  or  fortress  upon  a  hill  by 
the  sea.  But  Seaton,  unfortunately  for  this  speculation,  is 
situated  in  a  valley.  Moreover,  its  distance  firom  Exeter  does 
not  agree  with  that  given  in  the  Iter — ^thirty-six  miles  from 
Dorchester  and  fifteen  from  Exeter — ^whereas  that  of  Hembury 
very  nearly  does.  Additional  force  is  given  to  the  claims  of 
Hembury  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  to  the  eflect 
that  M6r  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Devonshire  Association  in  1868,  that  gentleman 
says: — "In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1849, 
there  is  an  article  of  mine  in  which  I  contend  for  High  Peak 
H'Jl  because  that  camp  meets  aU  the  particulars  of  the 
itineraries  and  of  our  best  writers.  However,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  I  was  sitting  alone  one  day,  a  new  light 

'  The  Roman  mile,  aooording  to  Rickman  and  others,  contained  a  thousand  paces 
(milk  pa*$uM),  or  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  yards — ^that  is,  one  hundred  and 
forty -nine  yards  less  than  an  English  mile. — ArehcBoloffta,  volume  xxxiii.,  page  415.  On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoore,  in  his  '^  AncUnt  Wiltshire"  shows  that  the 
Roman  mile  was  longer  than  the  English  one  in  the  proportion  of  nineteen  Roman  to 
tweaty-one  and  three  furlongs  English,  which  certainly  makes  the  Itineraries  moro 
tnteO^iible  than  they  can  possibly  be  on  the  Rickman  calculation. 
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flashed  across  my  mind.  Why,  thought  I,  should  Mdr-y-dun 
have  been  the  original  British  word  ?  Why  not  More-y-dun  ? 
I  presume  that  it  was  only  guess  or  conjecture  that  suggested 
the  first  syllable  M6r  to  Camden  and  his  followers.  The  word 
More  simply  means  great,  and  gets  rid  of  the  maritime  position 
altogether,  and,  if  we  are  permitted  to  use  our  independent 
jud^ent,  the  name  More-y-dun,  standing  for  the  Great 
Castle,  or  Town,  or  HUl  Fortress,  will  well  apply  to  Hembury 
Fort.  Within  recent  times  two  or  three  Devonshire  anti- 
quarians of  high  standing  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
Moridimiun  may  have  been  at  Hembiuy,  but  they  have  oJ0fered 
no  new  reading  nor  any  reason  for  so  doing."  ^ 

There  is  another  explanation  in  favor  of  Hembury.  The 
letter  M  in  Welsh  is  often  changed  to  F.  Maridunum,  in 
Wales,  now  Caer-Marthen,  or  Caer-Marden,  has  been  changed 
by  the  Welsh  to  Caer-Vyrdbin,  and  vor,  var,  bar,  hor,  bur, 
have  frequently  in  old  names  been  rendered  border,  from  the 
roots  er,  or,  and  wr,  border.  The  Saxons  translated  Mor  by 
hem,  which  is  also  border.  ^  Dunum  they  rendered  bury. 
Hence  Hembury  was  the  Saxon  translation  of  Moridunum. 
As  just  stated,  Maridimum  in  Wales  is  now  called  Caer- 
Marthen,  or  Caer-Marden,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  but 
rather  may  be  taken  as  proof,  that  a  manor  under  Hembury 
Fort,  and  the  land  on  which  the  Fort  stands,  are  called  in  old 
writings  Cox-Pitt  Manor  and  Morden.  ^ 

I  now  proceed  to  attempt  trying  the  principal  ancient  roads 
along  and  near  the  VaUey  of  the  Axe  : — Beginning  with  the 
Iknield  at  Dorchester,  that  road  is  supposed  to  have  originally 
passed  over  the  down  to  Eggardun  fort,  which  overlooks 
Askerswell  and  the  ToUars,  and  thence  to  Bridport,  and  that 
it  entered  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  near  Hunter's  Lodge,  where 
it  crossed  the  Lyme  and  Crewkeme  turnpike  road  and  passed 
down  Gore  Lane  to  Axminster.  * 

^  Sorely  Mr.  Davidson  hM  !    See  his  "  British  and  Roman  Rtmams^^  page  52  €t  mq, 

'  See  note  at  page  48. 

'  See  a  "  Critical  Disquisition "  on  the  Roman  stations,  published  anonymously  at 
Exeter  in  1816. 

*  The  name  Oort,  applied  to  so  many  of  our  old  muddy  lanes,  is  from  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  gor^  dirt     The  propriety  of  its  modem  application  is,  in  most  cases,  indisputable. 
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The  Bomans,  in  adapting  this  trackway  to  their  o\im.    puj. 
poses,  made  several  deviations  from  the  original  course.         The 
main  military  road  was  carried  from  Biidport  to  Chideoej^ 
Morcombelake,  Cold  Harbor,  Stonebarrow  Hill,  Charmout|j 
Hogchester,  Street-Wood,  Pen  Inn,  and  along  the  tumping 
road  to  Greenway  Head  and  Axminster. 

.At  Bridport  the  Iknield  was  joined  by  a  British  tracttvay 
which  originally  led  from  Dorchester  to  Maiden  Castle,  Martin  s 
Town,  Steepleton,  and  Winterbome,  where,  in  the  grounds  at 
Bridehead,  and  adjoining  the  turnpike  road,  there  is  a  Druidical 
circle  of  nine  stones  and  the  remains  of  a  cromlech.  Along  the 
down  over  which  it  proceeds  several  barrows  mark  its  course, 
as  does  also  the  name  of  Walditch  (Old-ditch),  that  of  a 
hamlet,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Bridport.  Thence  it  fell 
into  the  main  line  to  Morcombelake,  where  a  branch  was 
thrown  off  to  Whitechurch  Cross,  Wootton,  and  Wootton 
Street,  through  Green  Lane,  joining  the  main  line  at  Gore 
Lane. 

From  Morcombelake  there  was  another  branch  which  passed 
over  Stonebarrow  Hill  to  Charmouth  and  Lyme  Eegis,  marking 
its  course  by  the  names  of  Colway,  Hay,  and  Silver  Street, 
a  name  often  found  in  association  with  the  Roman  roads,  and 
probably  derived  fix)m  Silva,  a  wood.  From  Lyme  the  original 
British  trackway  probably  went  over  the  Uplyme  hills  to  the 
fort  at  Musbury  Castle,  and  thence  to  Hochsdon  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  same  course  was  doubtless  subsequently  used  by  the 
Romans,  as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  viUa  at 
Holcombe.  ^  But  they  sent  their  commercial  coast  road  nearer, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  line  of  the  modem  road  to  Axe 
Bridge,  Colyford,  and  Exeter,  sending  branches  in  one  direction 
to  Seaton  and  Axmouth,  and  in  another  to  Honiton  and 
Hembnry  Fort,  through  Colyton,  where  the  name  of  Ridgeway 
speaks  for  itself. 

A  branch  of  the  Iknield  also  proceeded  from  Dorchester, 
which  in  those  remote  ages  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  as 

^  Holoombe  is  »  fann  dose  to  Uplyme  village  and  adjoining  the  ancient  road  leading 
to  Mnibiiry.  The  remaina  of  the  Roman  villa  coneisted  of  a  beantif  ol  teeselated  pave- 
meot  and  those  of  a  bath.  &tenaive  foundations,  also,  have  been  ring  up.  There  are 
tuDwili  no  the  hill  at  Shapwick,  ahotit  a  mile  away  towards  Musbnry  (  aUle. 
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its  numerous  remains  attest,  ^  and,  passing  very  nearly  along 
the  present  road  to  Crewkeme,  through  Maiden  Newton, 
Cromlech  Lane,  ^  Tollar  Down,  and  the  Here  Stones  (them- 
selves a  relic  of  the  ancient  road,  in  which  they  served  as 
a  boimdary  mark,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Or^  Ordy  and  Ora,  a  boundary,  and  stan^  stone),  it  led 
over  Beaminster  Down,  where  ite  course  is  marked  by  baxrows, 
Horn  Hill,  and  through  Broadwinsor,  to  the  forts  on  PiUesdon 
Pen  and  Lambert's  Castle, — ^thence  over  Hawkchurch  Common, 
through  what  are  now  for  the  most  part  enclosures,  to  Stan- 
bviry,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  Stammery  Hill,  and  Secktor, 
to  Lane  Orchard,  where  it  joined  the  main  line.  At  this  place, 
also,  it  threw  out  a  short  branch  across  the  fields,  in  which 
traces  still  remain,  to  Evil  Lane,  and  met  the  Fosse- way  at  its 
entrance  to  Axminster,  whence  a  branch  went  on  to  Musbury 
and  Hochsdon  Castles  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  What 
appears  to  be  a  portion  of  this  ancient  branch  was  distinctly 
visible,  a  few  years  since,  on  the  present  turnpike  road,  near 
the  gateway  to  Stedcombe  House.  The  fact  of  such  a  road 
leading  direct  to  Axmouth  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  importance 
of  the  place  at  that  early  period — ^an  importance,  indeed, 
which  history  and  tradition  alike  affirm.  The  Iknield  also 
threw  out  a  short  branch  at  the  foot  of  Barrowshot  Hill,  * 
between  Hunter  s  Lodge  and  Axminster,  shortening  the  distance 

^  At  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  and 
interesting  Ancient  British  earthwork,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  the 
amphitheatre,  near  the  Railway  Stations,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  Barrows  and  forts,  indeed,  in  this  interesting  locality,  arrest  the  eye  in  every 
direction,  and  prove  not  only  permanent  Roman  occupation,  but  the  presence  of  a  dense 
British  population  among  the  Roman  invaders. 

"  This  lane  is  known  in  the  locality  as  Crimmercroch  Lane— an  odd  corruption. 
The  "crock,"  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  utilitarianism,  was  a  few  years  since  broken 
up  for  mending  the  roads  !  Cromlechs  were  by  some  antiquaries  considered  to  be 
Druidical  altars  for  human  and  other  sacrifices.  But  they  are  now  generally  understood 
to  have  been  cists  or  coffin-parts,  as  it  were,  of  barrows  heaped  over  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  permitted  to  remain  after  the  barrows  tiiemselves  were  sacrilegiously 
removed  in  comparatively  recent  times,  in  many  cases  for  agricultural  purposes. 

•  Barrowshot  means  the  Wood  (Anglo-Saxon  "holt ")  at  the  Barrow,  or  the  Barrow- 
wood— thus  marking  the  course  of  the  road,  for  the  Romans,  especially,  were  wont  to 
bury  their  dead  under  road-side  tumuli,  besides  erecting  tumuli  for  the  guidance  of 
travellers,  as  before  observed. 
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by  leaving  the  town  on  the  right  and  passing  down  Woodbury 
and  Fairy  or  Farway  Lanes,  near  Wyke,  ^  to  join  the  road  to 
Azmouth  and  Seaton. 

Another  road  branched  off  from  Dorchester  to  meet  the 
Fosse  at  Ilchester.  It  ran  along  by  the  Frome,  and  passed 
through  Bradford  Peverell,  Stratton,  and  Sydling  Down. 
Thence  it  went  to  Horchester,  and  down  the  hill  to  Melbury 
Park,  proceeding  between  Barwick  and  Closworth  to  Brag- 
churchy  Yeovil,  and  thence  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  turnpike 
road  to  the  market-place  at  Ilchester. 

From  Axminster  the  Iknield  passed  through  a  ford  at  what 
is  now  Bow  Bridge  to  Ealmington,  the  Hore  Stones  on  Shute 
HiU,  and  Dalwood  Down,  where  there  is  a  tumulus,  thrown  up, 
as  was  the  custom,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  travellers,  and  here 
intended  to  direct  to  an  o£&hoot  from  the  main  line  over 
Longbear  Down  to  Cony  Fortice  {Fortice,  no  doubt,  corrupted 
from  "  Fosse  "),  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  Fosse-way. 

B^tuming  to  the  tumulus,  the  Iknield  passes  over  Moorcots 
TTill  to  Wilmington,  Grey  Stone,  and  Drummer  s  Stone  (no 
doubt  two  ancient  boundary  stones),  Honiton  Church,  the 
Turk's  Head  Inn,  Awhscombe,  Hembury  Fort,  and  Exeter. 
Mr. Davidson,  in  his  " British  and  Roman  Remains"  describes 
a  fragment  of  this  road  which  he  examined  in  1828,  and  which 
had  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Borlase  in  1754,  and  by  other  writers. 
It  was  "  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  in  an  angle  on  the 
descent  of  Moorcot's  Hill  from  Dalwood  Down,  nearly  five 
miles  from  Axminster.  The  removal  of  an  accumulated  mass 
of  sand  and  earth  laid  open  the  ancient  road,  firm  and  compact, 
with  a  level  surface.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
composed  of  large  stones  at  the  bottom  and  smaller  ones 
above,  decreasing  in  size  to  the  top  and  forming  together  an 
unbroken  mass  as  dose  as  if  cemented  with  lime  and  sand. 
This  portion  of  the  Iknield  was  very  sinulax  in  appearance  to 
a  part  of  the  same  road  near  Eggardon  Hill,  and,  like  it,  was 
broken  up  for  the  repair  of  the  adjoining  roads."  ^ 

>  Farwfty  from  the  Anglo-Sazon  far-an,  to  go,  and  wotg^  a  way ;  and  Wyke  from 
Finia,~a&  evidaDce  of  the  Roman  road. 

*  '*  BriU$h  and  Roman  Remain*  m  the  Vidntty  of  AxminHerJ*^ 

¥ 
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The  second  of  the  two  ancient  roads  which  passed  through 
portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  is  known  as  the  Fosse- way 
— ^30  called  either  from  its  having  been  defended  by  a  fosse  on 
both  sides  or  from  its  having  been  left  in  some  parts  in  an 
unfinished  state  in  the  form  of  a  large  ditch.  ^  The  Fosse  was 
the  great  Roman  road  from  Bath  and  Ilchester  to  Exeter  and 
the  further  West.  In  tracing  it  much  trouble  was  long  caused 
beyond  Petherton  Bridge,  down  to  which  point  its  course  is 
sufficiently  clear.  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  of  whose  qualifica- 
tions I  have  already  spoken,  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  in 
a  manner  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  piu^ue  the  subject — since  I  profess  to  give  only 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  local  course  of  the  main  linas,  and  of  a 
few  of  their  principal  branches — ^will  do  well  to  consult  his 
work  and  to  compare  it  with  the  account  of  those  ancient 
roads  in  Lysons's  " Magna  Britannia" 

But  some  of  the  early  writers  made  very  shrewd  guesses. 
Among  them  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stukeley,  who,  in  his 
'' Itenerarium  Curiosum/'  published  in  1724,  says  : — "Hence 
[from  Ischalis,  Ilchester,  of  which  ancient  town  he  gives 
an  interesting  ground  plan]  I  continued  my  journey  along 
the  Foss,  which  I  observed  pav'd  with  the  original  work  in 
many  parts,  Tis  composed  of  the  flat  quarry  stones  of  the 
country,  of  a  good  bredth,  lay'd  edgwise,  and  so  close  that  it 
looks  like  the  side  of  a  wall  fallen  down,  and  thro'  the  current 
of  so  many  ages  is  not  worn  thro' — a  glorious  and  usefiil  piece 
of  industry,  and  to  our  shame  not  imitated,  for  a  small  repara- 
tion from  time  to  time  would  have  preserved  it  entire,  and 
where  'tis  so  much  wanted  in  a  dirty  country.  As  I  rode,  on 
•my  left  hand  I  saw  the  pleasant  view  of  Montacute-hill,  a 
capped  round  eminence  encompass'd  at  bottom  with  a  broad 
verg  of  wood,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  high-crown'd  hat  with  a 
fringed  hat-band.  Here  has  been  a  castle  and  chappel  at  top, 
and  below  it  a  religious  house  built  by  the  earl  of  Moriton,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Another  hill  near  it 
much  of  the  same  figure.     Between  them  and  the  Foss,  upon 

^  See  Gongh's  "  Camden  "—quoted  by  Mr.  Davidson. 
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the  same  hilly  ridge,  is  a  Roman  camp  [originally  Britbsl^  •     See 
pages  51  and  52.]  call'd  Hamden-Hill,  with  a  doul>l^  dxtc}i 
about  it,  to  which  leads  a  vicinal  Roman  way  from  "fclac  f^^^ 
thro'  Stoke.     The  Foss  is  very  plain  and  straight  hitla^r  ^^ 
to  Petherton  Bridge,  near  South  Petherton,  once  the  paJace  of 
King  Ina.     Here  was  formerly  a  wooden  bridg,  but  ruinous, 
where  two  children  were  drown'd,  as  they  say,  whereupon 
their  parents  rebuilt  it  of  stone  and  caus'd  their  effigies  to  be 
cut  upon  a  stone  which  lyes  at  the  foot  of  the  bridg.     In  a 
field  not  far  off,  two  year  ago,  a  pot  fiiU  of  Roman  coyn,  to  the 
quantity  of  six  pecks,  was  dug  up.     Beyond  this  the  Foss 
grows  intricate  and  obscure,  from  the  many  collateral  roads 
made  thro'  the  badness  and  want  of  reparation  of  the  true  one. 
Yet  it  seems  to  run  thro'  Donington,  which  stands  on  a  very 
h^h  hill,  ^  and  when  mounted  presents  us  with  a  vast  scene  of 
Devonshire.     I  suppose  the  Foss  went  on  the  eaat  side  of 
Chard,  and  so   by   Axminster  and   Culliton   to   Seaton,   or 
Moridunum,  where  properly  it  begins.     Whence,  if  we  measure 
its  noble  length  to  the  sea-coast  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Grimsby 
or  Saltfieet,  where  I   imagine  it  ends,   it   amoimts   to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  north- 
east to  south-west."     I  cannot  resist  adding  this  sentence,  with 
which  the  paragraph  ends : — "  Your  lordship  [the   Earl   of 
Pembroke,  to  whom   the  Dr.'s  fourth   '  Iter '  is  addressed] 
presented  me  with  an  oyster,  found  a  little  northward  of 
Axminster,  where  the  very  fish  appears  petrify 'd,  with  its 
cartilaginous  concretion,  to  the  shell,  all  their  proper  colors."  ^ 
It  is  now  agreed  among  antiquaries  that  from  the  ancient 
ford   through  the   Parret  at    Petherton  Bridge,   the   Fosse 
proceeded,  in  one  of  its  branches,  to  Watergore  and  Dinning- 
ton,  as  Dr.  Stukeley  supposed,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  pause 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  relate  a  confirmatory  fact  discovered 
long  since  the  latest  conjecture  as  to  the  course  of  the  Fosse  at 
this  point  was  made  public.     At  the  close  of  1861,  Mr.  Marsh, 

^  Thu  is  ft  miatakeL    Dinningtoii,  the  village  mentioned  as  Donington,  is  in  a  valley. 
He  "  hi^  hill "  is  really  Chillington  Down  and  Windwhistle. 

'  There  is  a  petrifying  spring  near  Greatwood,  a   "little  norUi  of  Axminster." 
Coold  tliia  be  the  place  referred  to  in  the  text  ? 
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of  Dinnington,  required  to  set  up  some  fencing  in  a  field 
rented  by  him  of  Earl  Poulett,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Seavington,  but  close  to  the  village  of  Dinnington.  Finding 
a  resistance  to  his  iron  bar,  from  what  he  conjectured  to  be  a 
rock  below  the  surface,  and  anticipating  therefrom  friture 
injury  to  ploughshares,  he  resolved  to  remove  the  impediment. 
On  opening  the  soil  for  that  purpose,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
what  appeared  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  building,  and  at  the 
depth  of  about  two  feet  he  came  upon  a  pavement  composed 
of  tessersB  about  two  inches  square,  and  ultimately  found  that 
it  formed  the  floor  of  a  room  about  seventeen  feet  long,  with 
passages  leading,  evidently,  to  other  rooms.  As  the  Countess 
Poulett  felt  much  interest  in  the  discovery,  means  were 
adopted  for  a  more  complete  exploration,  and  the  writer  had 
an  early  opportunity  for  personal  investigations.  The  total 
space  uncovered  at  this  time  measured  about  thirty  feet 
by  twenty,  forming  the  ground  floor  of  at  least  one  large  room 
and  a  passa^fe,  or  rather  an  ante-room,  covered  with  mosaic 
pavement  foSned  of  the  usual  flooring  tiles,  of  regukr  design, 
in  twelve-inch  squares  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  resting  upon  a 
series  of  brick  soot-lined  flues,  through  which,  from  a  furnace, 
the  rooms  above  and  the  water  for  baths  were  warmed — the 
usual  plan  in  Boman  houses.  This  series  of  flues  was  called  the 
hypocaust,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  heat,  or  fire,  under- 
neath. The  tiles  in  this  room  were  of  coarse  material,  but 
finer,  smaller,  and  more,  elaborate  ones  were  found  in  fragments, 
doubtless  indicating  that  the  remains  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments were  still  buried.  Portions  of  the  walls  were  visible, 
and  the  stucco  with  which  they  were  ornamented  intemaUy 
showed  a  beautifrd  pattern  in  colors  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid 
on.  Fragments  of  roofing-tiles  were  also  in  profusion.  These 
tiles  were  evidently  made  of  blue  lias  clay,  resembling  that 
foimd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  for  in  many  of  them 
the  action  of  fire  had  reddened  the  surface  only.  Large 
quantities  of  ashes  were  carted  away — the  contents,  perhaps, 
of  ash-pits,  with  oyster  shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  an  iron 
chisel,  an  ivory  pin,  and  a  great  number  of  bones,  including 
what  appeared  to  be  the  almost  perfect  skeleton  of  an  infant. 
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This  was  the  first  series  of  discoveries.  On  renewing  the 
excavationSy  the  workmen  unfortunately  destroyed  the  whole 
of  the  remains,  not  sparing  the  interesting  hypocaust.  But  they 
opened  up  two  fresh  pavements — one  consisting  of  sixteen- 
inchi  squares  of  alternate  red  and  blue  tesseraB  of  a  coarse 
character,  and  in  size  about  two  inches  square  each,  and  the 
other  of  light  red  tiles  about  a  foot  square  each*  All  the 
rooms  of  which  the  floors  were  thus  brought  to  light  were 
probably  among  the  inferior  ones,  including,  no  doubt,  the  bath 
room.  The  remains  of  the  principal  apartments  imfortunately 
still  lie  buried.  A  trench  dug  a  short  distance  off  revealed 
a  large  accumulation  of  building  materials,  together  with 
another  asb-pit,  and,  of  greater  interest  than  all,  the  fragments 
of  an  urn,  with  burnt  bones  and  charcoal  lying  around  them. 
Were  these  the  "  dust  and  ashes  "  of  some  inmate  of  the  old 
dwelling  ? — some  warrior  of  the  invincible  Boman  legions  ? — 
some  fiiir  Boman  maid  or  matron  ? — some  tenderly-loved 
child  ?  Speculation  is,  of  course,  useless.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  stand  upon  such  a  spot  without  an  attempt  to  recall  and 
realise  the  Past,  to  re-people  the  deserted  and  long-entombed 
dwelling  with  the  old  domestic  life  the  relics  and  evidence  of 
which  are  so  profusely  brought  to  light.  The  spectator  treads 
upon  the  very  foot-marks,  and  seems  to  live  among  the  home- 
scenes,  of  the  old  Romano-British  time.  The  joys,  the  griefs,  the 
loves,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  rejoicings, — all  the  emotions, 
the  passions,  the  comforts,  the  every-day  thoughts  and  actions 
of  the  never-to-be-known  occupants, — present  themselves,  and 
Time  itself  becomes  annihilated  in  the  sympathetic  link  of 
a  common  nature  in  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

How  the  villa  became  a  ruin — ^whether  destroyed  by  fire 
or  abandoned  to  decay — it  is  useless  to  speculate.  But  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  the  period  when 
it  was  occupied,  for  among  the  ashes  before  mentioned  two 
Roman  coins  were  found.  One  of  them,  I  think,  was  of  the 
reign  of  Carausius,  who  ruled  in  Britain  from  A.D.  289  to 
293.  ^      Roman  coins  appear  to  have  been  scattered  broadcast 

*  Several  of  the  ariides  found  are  in  the  Museum  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hull,  of  Tudbeer, 
ChaixL 
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about  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  several  found  at 
Lopen.  The  field  in  which  the  villa-ruins  were  disinterred 
bears  the  local  name  of  Crummel-ford,  and  t  radition  points  to  a 
"great  battle"  fought  therein  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  May  "  Crummel,"  then,  be  a  corruption 
of  Cromwell  ?  I  have  reason,  to  think  that  it  is,  as  will  be  seen 
in  n\y  account  of  Crewkeme.  Ford  is  well  known  to  be 
British  for  a  road  or  passage.  It  is  very  common  along  the 
line  of  ancient  ways,  and,  in  connection  vdth  this  vUla,  seems 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Fosse, — ^to  which  I 
now  return. 

Leaving  Dinnington,  then,  it  appears  to  have  passed  the 
Higher  Lodge  of  Hinton  Park  and  to  have  proceeded  to 
Chillington  Down,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  by  Wind- 
whistle,  to  White  Down.  It  then  passed  over  Chard  Common, 
and  through  the  hamlets  of  Street  and  Perry  Street,  ^  to 
Tytherleigh  and  Streteford  Bridge — ^now  Wei/crofb.  Here  it 
crossed  the  river  and  passed  by  Millbrook  into  the  town  of 
Axminster,  throwing  a  trajectus  up  Stony  Lane  (The  Stone- 
ivay)  to  join  the  Iknield,  which  it  also  joined  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  at  the  ancient  fort  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  market-place,  and  proceeded 
with  the  Iknield  in  the  different  directions  already  indicated.  ^ 

The  other  branch  from  near  Petherton  Bridge  struck  off  to 
Frogmary  Green,  Green-lane-end,  Hurcot,  Atherstone,  and 
Silveneh  MUl,  where  it  crossed  the  stream  and  passed  along  the 
present  turnpike-road,  still  called  **the  Old  Way,"  a  name 
exceedingly  suggestive,  through  Broadway  (also  suggestive), 
by  Rushmoor  and  Street  Ash,  to  Keat's  Mill,  where  it  divides, 
one  branch  passing  over  Brown  Down,  through  Chm-chinford, 
over  South  Down  and  Black  Down  to  Hembury  Fort  to  join 
the  Iknield.  The  other  branch  from  Keat  s  Mill  went  over 
Little  Down,  where  the  remains  of  Morwood  s  Causeway  were 
discovered,  to  Birch  Hill  and  Corry  Fortice,  already  mentioned, 

'  At  Perry  Street  there  is  a  Stony  lirldije,  and  some  fields  there  also  aue  called  Stony 
—a  word,  like  Street,  decidedly  indicative  of  the  Htom-miuk  Roman  way. 


3    it 
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where  the  valley  was  crossed  and  the  road  contmued  along 

Upottery  Hill  to  Honiton  and  Hembury  Fort. 

A  Boman  vicinal  way,  originally  of  British  construction, 

appears  to  have  led  from  Neroche  Castle  over  Buckland  Hill, 
through  Whitestaimton,  to  Baalay  Down.  There  it  divided — 
one  branch  leading  to  Membury  Castle  and  Axminster,  and 
the  other  over  Smallridge  Hill,  where,  as  well  as  on  Baalay 
Down,  it  may  be  traced  along  the  turf  to  Weycroft  Bridge,  or 
Streteford,  where  it  joined  the  Fosse.  Weycroft  also  appears 
to  have  been  the  point  of  jimction  with  a  vicinal  way  which 
branched  from  the  Fosse  at  White  Down,  and,  passing  Ford 
Abbey,  Highridge,  Parkway  or  Portway,  Sylvanus's  Wood, 
Olditch,  and  Cassey  Wood  (a  corruption  of  Causeway\  led 
directly  to  Lambert  s  Castle — ^a  branch  being  thrown  off  to 
Weycroft  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  ^ 

Lambert's  Castle,  Pillesdon  Pen,  Broadwinsor,  and  the 
country  beyond,  appear  also  to  have  had  a  link-road  to  the 
Fosse  along  places  with  names  which  always  indicate  a  Roman 
road — ^namely.  Cold  Harbor,  ^  Stony  Knaps,  and  across  the  Axe 
near  Clapton  to  Wayford,  and  thence  to  Lady  Down  and 
Windwhistle.  The  presence  of  Roman  occupation  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  several  places  along  the  line  now  indicated. 

^  AU  those  names  are  remarkably  significant,  and  leave  no  donbt  as  to  the  course  of 
this  andent  road.  With  regard  to  Cassey,  or  Causey,  the  late  eminent  authority  Mr. 
Toohnin  Smith  says  that  it  is  Cokey  (from  calx,  a  heel),  a  ramd  way,  a  high  way — that 
is,  rused  more  or  less  above  the  ground  to  keep  it  marked  out  and  dry.  See  **  The 
Parish,"  page  106— latest  edition. 

'  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  "  Middle  Ages  of  England,"  says  :— '*  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas  and  small  stations  by  the  sides  of  roads  were  [in  Saxon  times] 
often  roughly  repaired  or  modified,  so  as  to  furnish  temporary  shelter  for  travellers  who 
carried  provisions,  &c.,  with  them,  and  could,  therefore,  lodge  themselves  without 
depending  upon  the  assistance  of  others.  A  shelter  of  this  kind— from  its  consisting  of 
bare  walls,  a  mere  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  storm— might  be  termed  a  ceald 
hereherga  (cold  harbour),  and  this  would  account  for  the  great  number  of  places  in 
different  parts  of  England  which  bear  this  name,  and  which  are  almost  always  on  Soman 
sites  and  near  old  roads.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
name  is  found  among  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the  Continent — the  German  Kalten-Herbeg, 
home  by  some  inns  at  the  present  day."  In  ** Notes  and  Queries"  for  October,  1855, 
Mr.  Francis  Crossley  writes  : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  Cold  Harbor  is  Cul-arvar,  that  is, 
a  place  of  safety  for  grain.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ancient  Britons  had  appointed  places 
all  over  the  country  fcr  stowing  grain,  and  it  would  throw  light  upon  the  habits  of  our 
ancestors  if  some  industrious  antiquary  would  carefully  search  some  of  the  spots  of  ground 
known  as  Cold  Harbors.  .  .  A  gentleman  of  Arundel  found  at  a  Cold  Harbor  a 
foundation  of  blocks  of  white  chalk,  with  a  trench  around  it." 
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One  of  the  most  recent  and  interesting  of  these  manifestations 
was  the  finding,  in  June,  1872,  of  a  large  number  of  Roman 
coins — ^at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty — ^upon  Combe  Farm, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Lady  Down  and  of  the  line  of 
road  from  Clapton  and  Wayford  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
The  coins  were  found  in  digging  sand  on  the  hill-side,  close  to 
the  row  of  laborers'  cottages  north-west  of  the  farm-house. 
They  were  all  what  is  known  as  third  brass,  and  were  in  almost 
perfect  preservation.  The  greater  part  were  of  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  York 
in  the  year  306.  The  rest  were  of  the  reigns  of  Licinius 
(A.  D.  307—324)  and  Chrispus  (A.  D.  317—326).  From  the 
mint  marks,  "P.  Lon."  (Pecunia  Londinensis)  and  "P.  Tre." 
(Pecunia  Treveris)^  the  coinage  was  at  London  and  at  Treves. 
No  traces  of  an  urn,  or  of  any  other  remains  to  throw  light 
upon  the  hoard,  were  discovered,  and  fragments  of  what  were 
first  thought  to  be  human  bones  lying  near  the  coins  were 
proved  to  be  those  of  a  pig. 

At  Clapton  there  was  a  branch  to  Crewkeme  nearly  over 
the  present  road  to  Folly  ^  and  Maiden  Beach  Tree,  where  it  is 
marked  by  fields  called  Portway,  and  by  Kennel-way,  the 
name  of  an  old  lane  leading  down  to  Curriet  Hill,  and  perhaps 
corrupted  from  Iknield-wBj,  as  Curriet  itself  may  be  derived 
from  the  British  Caer,  a  fortified  place,  and  gate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  road  or  way.  At  Maiden  Beach  Tree,  two  roads 
branched  in  opposite  directions — one  to  Misterton,  joining  the 
line  there  from  Winyard's  Gap  to  Crewkeme,  and  the  other 
proceeding  to  Roundham,  passing  the  Hore  Stones,  between 
that  point  and  the  first  mile-stone  from  Crewkeme,  and  on  to 
the  Fosse  at  White  Down,  throwing  ofi*  branches  to  Chard  and 
also  in  the  directions  of  Hinton  and  Merriott  to  meet  the 
other  roads  there  to  which  I  am  about  to  give  attention. 

The  Iknield  and.  Fosse  were  connected  by  vicinal  ways  in 

^  I  cannot  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  name  **  Folly  "  applied  to  what  are  now  farm 
buildings  close  to  the  snggestiye  names  of  Portway  and  Kennel- way.  But  in  many  places 
it  is  known  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Foleia,  a  summer  residence — ^a  Roman  villa, 
in  fact  If  such  should  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  the  additional  confirmation  of  the 
passage  of  the  Roman  road  thereby  afforded  would  put  the  question  beyond  a  doubt— as 
indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  already. 


S. 
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several  parts  of  their  course.  One  of  these  ways  diverged 
from  the  main  road  at  Winyard's  Gap,  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  ^  and  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  parishes  of  North  Perrott,  Haselbury, 
West  Chinnock,  and  Chiselborough,  reaching  the  fort  on  Ham 
Hill,  and  joining  the  Fosse  near  Stoke. 

Another  might  have  gone  to  Mosterton,  over  a  part  of 
Mosterton  Down,  and  on  to  Seaborough  Cross,  where,  on  the 
highest  part  of  Henley  Farm,  there  is  a  tumulus  and  the 
remains  of  a  small  quadrangular  fort — ^probably  an  outpost 
fit)m  the  larger  fort  at  Winyard's  Gap,  or  else  one  of  the 
Koman  Castra  exploratoriay  or  temporary  entrenchments  for 
surveying,  subjugating,  or  other  purposes. 

A  third  road  went  to  Crewkeme  by  Sockety  and  near 
Grey  Abbey  to  South  Perrott,  Misterton,  Vinney  Bridge,  and 
Cassey  Furland,  Vinney  is  an  old  well-known  West  of 
England  word,  suggesting  a  decayed  or  an  ancient  place  or 
thing,  or  it  may  simply  mean  Fen-way ,  the  road  over  a  bog.  ^ 
Cassey,  in  Cassey  Furland, — ^leading  from  Vinney  Bridge  to 
the  town, — ^is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  Caitseway.  Both 
words,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  exact  course  of  the  Boman 
road. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Crewkeme  the  ancient  roads 
diverged  in  the  same  directions  as  the  roads  of  the  present 
day.  One,  in  continuation  of  the  road  from  Yeovil,  which  in 
its  course  thither  had  passed  Henford  (a  word  meaning  literally 
The  Old  Koad)  and  the  remains  of  a  Boman  villa  brought  to 
light  some  years  ago  at  Coker,  left  Crewkeme  at  the  back  of 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  immediately  imdemeath  the  Caer,  or 
Curriet  HilL  It  proceeded  across  the  Hewish  road  to  Growley 
Copse  and  the  Here  Stones,  and  fell  into  the  line  from  Maiden 
Beach  Tree.  Between  Coker  and  Crewkeme  it  doubtless,  in 
certain  places,  followed  a  different  course  from  that  of  the 

^  Thit,  in  some  worka,  is  called,  withoat  due  consideration,  a  Roman  fort.  ^  It  is, 
andoabtedly,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  remains  of  a  similar  character  in  the  locality, 
of  British  forauttion.  But  as  the  remains  are  overgrown  with  wood  and  greatly  mntiUted, 
it  is  difficalt  to  say  if  it  was  ever  subsequently  used  by  the  Romans. 

'  For  another  definition,  see  the  account  of  Crewkeme  in  a  future  [lage. 
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present  turnpike-road,  mucli  of  which  is  modem.  It  passed 
through  Haselbury  village,  and,  having  thrown  off  a  branch  to 
join  the  road  from  Winyards  Gap  at  Misterton,  turned 
through  Piddletown  to  Haselbury  Mills,  whence  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  roads  near  Tail  Mill  and  Merriott,  and  itself 
proceeded  through  what  are  now  lanes,  some  portions  of  which 
are  absorbed  by  enclosures,  to  Clammer  (Claymoor  ?),  descended 
Ten  Acres  HUl,  at  the  back  of  the  modern  houses  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  thus  entered  Crewkerne  at  Town's  End. 

The  road  traced  from  the  Iknield  at  Winyard's  left  the 
market  place  through  North  Street  to  Ashlands,  a  little 
beyond  which  it  divided.  One  branch  went  over  Broadshard 
(a  name  obviously  suggestive),  by  Tail  MUl  and  Bow,  to 
Chinnock,  Chiselborough,  and  Ham  Hill.  The  other  passed 
down  the  lane  by  Haymoor  Mill  to  Pye  Corner  and  Merriott, 
where  "Broadway"  speaks  for  itself.  Thence  were  deviations. 
One  line  went  straight  to  Lopen,  Seavington,  Moolham,  Sea, 
Crock-street,  Stickle-path,  and  Neroche,  to  Corry  Fortice. 
Another  took  a  course  indicated  by  The  Three  Stones  and 
Over  Stratton  to  Watergore.  Wigborough,  where  Roman 
remains  are  found,  and  where  CoUinson  supposes  there  was  a 
Roman  town,  was  touched  by  more  than  one  line,  and  the 
name  Hitchin,  at  Merriott  (which  soimds  like  a  corruption  of 
Iknield),  and  Walditch,  or  Old-ditch,  a  sure  indication,  marks 
the  course  of  another  road  in  the  direction  of  the  Fosse-way. 

But,  although  the  subject  is  most  tempting,  I  should  be 
widely  travelling  beyond  my  brief  to  attempt  any  further 
tracing  of  the  numerous  Roman  and  earlier  roads  the  evidences 
of  which  are  scattered  broadcast  over  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  rapid  improvements,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  devas- 
tations, of  the  present  day,  are  yearly  lessening  those  and  other 
evidences,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  in  every  district  there 
should  be  individuals  and  societies  not  only  interested  in  their 
preservation,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  but  also  careful  about 
the  record  of  investigations  and  discoveries.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  consider  such  records  dry.  On  the  contrary,  they  abound 
with  life,  and  are,  or  can  be  made,  as  interesting  as  a  novel 
and  a  thousand  times  more  useful  and  instructive.      More 
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lively  writings  will  by  and  by  help  fill  my  pages, — ^more 
stirring  ones,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, — but  nothing  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  more  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  and  gratify 
the  imagination  than  the  wonderful  story  of  Britain  in  its 
infancy, — cradled  in  the  mists  of  dim  antiquity,  and  leaving 
its  material  fragments  scattered  here  and  there  athwart  the 
plains  and  on  the  everlasting  hiUs.  "What  signifies  that 
knowledge,  say  some,  which  brings  no  real  ^vantage  to 
mankind,  and  what  is  it  to  any  one  whether  the  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  or  that,  or  whether  such  a  Roman  inscription 
is  to  be  read  this  way  or  another  ?  To  this  I  would  answer : 
— ^There  is  that  beauty  and  agreeableness  in  Truth,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  merely  speculative,  which  always  affords,  on 
the  discovery  of  it,  real  pleasure  to  a  weU-tumed  mind.  And 
I  wiU  add,  that  it  not  only  pleases  but  enriches  and  cultivates 
it  too."  1 

The  Roman  roads  were  adopted  and  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  railed  them  the  Military  Ways, 
while  the  term  Country  Roads  was  applied  to  the  older 
British  trackways.  The  highways  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
distinguished  by  the  designations  Anes  WsBnes  Grang,  or  one 
waggon  s  way,  four  feet  broad,  and  Twegna  Wsena  Ganweg, 
or  two  waggons'  way,  probably  eight  feet,  or  more, — ^a  distinc- 
tion which  shows  the  origin  of  our  narrow  village  roaxls.  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions 
and  that  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  roads,  and  that  the  substantial  Roman  work  resisted 
the  neglect  and  wear-and-tear  of  many  centuries.  But  in  the 
r^ign  of  Edward  III.  [A.D.  1326-7—1376-7  ^]  it  is  found  that 
a  toll  was  levied  upon  carriages  over  certain  highways  close  to 
London,  and  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 

^  Honley's  "  Britannia  Bamana,"    Preface,  page  ii     Quoted  also  by  Mr.  Davidaon. 

'  Fosbroke*8  "  Encydopoul'ta  of  AntU/uUies,^^  page  580. 

'  rn  explanation  of  the  double  dates  132o-7  and  1376-7,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  as 
■och  datee  will  occur  frequently  in  these  pages,  that  prior  to  September,  1752,  the  legal 
year  oommenced  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  whilst  the 
historical  year  began  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  January  1.  Therefore  civilians 
called  each  day  within  that  period  one  year  earlier  than  historians.  Civilians,  for 
example,  wrote  January  2,  1656,  and  historians  January  2,  1657.  Yet  both  wrote  the 
23th  of  the  following  March  and  the  ensuing  months  as  in  the  year  1657. 
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Henry  VIIL,  Acts  were  passed  for  mending  certain  "deep 
ways"  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  ekewhere,  described  as 
being  "worn  out."  One,  particularly,  in  Sussex,  had,  in 
1515,  "  become  so  deep  and  noyous,  by  wearing  and  course  of 
water  and  other  occasions,  that  people  cannot  have  their 
passaofes  and  carriagfes  by  horses  upon  or  by  the  same  way  but 
I  their  great  pain,,  jerfls.  ani  jeopaiy."  Forty  'year, 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1555),  the 
highways  being  "  very  noisome  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and 
dangerous  to  all  persons  and  carriages,"  it  was  enacted  that 
every  parish  should  elect  two  surveyors  of  the  highways. 
These  continued  to  be  elected  up  to  our  own  time,  when  the 
"  Highway  Board "  was  added  to  the  daily  increasing  ma- 
chinery for  superseding  free  self-government  by  the  continental 
system  of  centralization.  ^ 

Various  Acts  were  passed  in  subsequent  reigns.  But  the 
roads  everywhere  seem  year  after  year  to  have  got  worse  and 
worse.  They  were  not  only  at  times  impassable,  but  presented 
every  facility  for  highway  robbery  and  murder,  which  at  last 
developed  almost  into  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  contributed 
immensely  to  the  moral  teaching  and  ghastly  ornamentation 
of  the  roadside  gibbets  which  had  superseded  the  original 
guide-marks  in  the  form  of  Roman  tumulL  ^  The  perils  and 
dangers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  travelled  in  her  lumber- 
ing and  springless  old  State-coach,  attended  by  footmen  whose 
duty  it  was  to  help  it  out  of  the  ruts  and  to  prevent  it  firom 
toppling  over,  are  familiar  to  every  reader.  A  curious  account 
of  a  journey  from  Coaxdon  Hall  to  London,  in  the  year  1603, 

*  See  "  The  Pariah,*^  "  LncoU  Self  Oovemmtni,^  and  other  invaluable  works  by  the 
late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

'  It  was  enacted  in  1285  that  the  highways  leading  from  one  market  town  to  another 
should  be  widened  so  that  there  mij^ht  be  no  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  each  side  of  the  road.  Those  proprietors  who  refused  to  out  down  underwoods 
abutting  on  high  roads  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  felonies  that  might  be  committed 
by  persons  lurking  in  their  covert.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  Act,  it  IB  certain  that  "  coverts"  were  without  difficulty  found  by  the  perpetrators 
of  such  "felonies "  almost  down  to  our  own  time.  Indeed,  so  lately  as  1780,  " a  squire 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  journeying  to  Sarum  in  his  carriage,  took  care 
that  his  footman  was  provided  with  a  good  axe  to  lop  off  any  branches  of  trees  that  might 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  vehicle." — Roberts^s  "Social  History  of  the  SotttherH 
Counties,** 
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is  recorded  by  one  of  the  travellers,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  an 
infant  at  the  time,  but  in  after  life  a  man  of  considerable 
consequence,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  future  pages.     The 
first  day's  journey  is  a  sample  of  the  whole  : — "  From  Coxdon 
they  travelled  the  first  day  unto   Dorchester,  being  about 
twenty  miles  [nearer  thirty],  whither  my  tender  grandfather 
accompanied  them,  in  all  which  passage,  though  it  were  a  short 
day's  journey,  I  never  ahnost  ceased  crying  by  reason  of  the 
continued  jogging  of  my  father  s  coach  in  those  craggy  and 
uneven  ways.     Neither  my  mother  s  breast  nor  her  maid's 
singing,  nor  the  soft  pillows  on  which  they  laid  me,  nor  all  the 
means  they  could  use,  could  procure  my  quiet."  ^     The  upshot 
was,  that  the  poor  child's  violent  crying  produced  a  rupture, 
and  he  was  left  behind  at  Dorchester  imder  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Waltham,  a  female  doctor.     Ten  years  afterwards 
(1613),  Sir  Symonds  rode  from  Coaxdon  to    London,  and 
Lttribited  lu.^e  journey  to  (Ws  gocdn«a.  fo  he  had  with 
him  "  one  servant  only."     Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  travelling  from  Exeter  to  Axminster  in  1669,  des- 
cribes the  road  as  *'  ftdl  of  water,  and  muddy,  but  not  deep."  ^ 
The  B«v.  Mr.  Brome,  rector  of  Cheriton.  Kent,  made  a  ^ur 
of  the  West  of  England  about  the  year  1700,  and  describes 
the  Devonshire  roads  as  so  rocky  and  narrow  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  &rmers  to  use  waggons.     They  therefore  "  carried 
in  their  com  upon  horseback."     This,  indeed,  was  done  in  the 
Devonshire  part  of  the  Axe  district,  and  no  doubt  m  aU  the 
other  parts  of  it,  withm  the  memory  of  a  deceased  relation  of 
my  own,  who  often  told  me  that  he  recollected  when  the  first 
waggon  was  seen  at  Colyton,  and  that  it  was  welcomed  with 
joyful  acclamations  and  paraded  roimd  the  town  to  the  strains 
of  a  band,  to  the  harmony  of  which  no  trifling  addition  was 
made  by  the  jingling  of  the  horse-bells  which  to  this  day  are 
found  so  useful  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  some  of  the  rural 
districts.      This  Colyton  ovation  must  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  almost  all  the  *'  land  carriage  " 

1  Antobiogniphy  of  Sir  Symonds  D^Ewes,  Bart.,  edited  by  J.  Orchard  Halliwell, 
*  Qaoied  more  folly  in  my  aoooont  of  Axminster  in  future  pages. 
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of  the  country  was  performed  by  pack-horses,  as  it  afterwards 
was  by   road-waggons,   and,   still  later,    by    "  flying  vans." 

Horseback  was  almost  the  universal  mode  of  travelling  by 
those  who  could  afford  the  luxury,  and  ladies,  seated  in  their 
pillions,  rode  behind  their  liege  lords  or  their  servants,  and 
mounted  and  alighted  by  means  of  the  upping-stocks  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  old  farm-houses,  in  country  villages, 
and  near  churches   and  other  places  of  public  resort.     Mr. 
Roberts  records  f^"  Social  History  of  the  Southern  Counties '') 
that  the  first  post-chaise  introduced  into  Taunton  was  in  1767. 
It  ran  from  the  Sugar  Loaf  Inn,  kept  by  William  Cann,  now 
a  humble  public-house  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Cann's  Field, 
near  the  Bishop  s  Hull  road.     The  driver,  Thomas  Phippen, 
died  in  1835  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.     The 
first  Turnpike  Act  in  the  West  of  England  was  applied  to 
Taunton  in  1752,  and  the  necessity  for  the  Act  may  be  esti- 
mated from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Prowse,  its  advocate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  be  no  more  expense  to  make 
the  roads  navigable  than  to  make  them  fit  for  carriages.     They 
were  not  only  narrow  but  deep  in  water.     The  floods  were 
sometimes  so  high  as  to  prevent  travelling,  and  persons  were 
occasionally  drowned.     In  hard  frosts,  besides  being  obliged  to 
lead  their  horses,  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  ice  with  a  staff* 
for  nine  miles  out  of  ten.  ^     It  was  the  same  everywhere  in 
the  valley  districts.     A  second  Act,  in  1765,  was  doubtless 
the  means  of  enabling  the  first  post-chaise  to  take  its  journeys. 
My  relative  just  referred  to  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
visiting  London  about  the  close   of  the   last  century,  and 
although  he  invariably  booked  himself  by  the  *' flying  coach," 
so   as  to  have  protection,   if  need  arose,   yet  he  generally 
walked  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  preference  to  the 
purgatory  of  being  for  three  days  sealed  up  in  the  jolting  and 
rumbling  machine.     His  custom  was  to  carry  his  gun,  walk  on 
ahead,  shoot  by  the  roadside,  and  hasten  on  and  have  the 
game  cooked  by  the  time  the  "  flyer  "  arrived  at  its  halting- 
place  for  the  night — ^the  passengers  sharing  the  feast,  and  the 


^  Locke's  MS.,  quoted  in  Savage's  **  History  of  Taunton, 
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whole  party  spending  the   evening   in   accordance   with  the 
custom  of  the  time.  ^ 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  far  within  the  present  century, 
animals  for  rearing,  for  slaughter,  or  for  sale,  were  driven  long 
distances  through  the  country,  on  systematic  principles,  by  men 
who  made  their  living  therefrom,  and,  not  unfrequently,  their 
fortimes.  In  the  spring,  the  western  roads  were  studded  with 
large  droves  of  calves  driven  out  of  Dorsetshire,  some  for  the 
Elxeter  and  Plymouth  markets,  but  the  majority  for  rearing  in 
the  rich  Devonshire  pastures.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornwall 
and  its  borders  produced  large  numbers  of  pigs,  in  which  a 
lucrative  traffic  was  carried  on  by  persons  well  known  as  pig- 
jobbers,  who  constantly  drove  herds  of  them  into  Dorsetshire 
and  elsewhere,  having  regular  halting-places  where  the  animals 
Tver©  either  fed  with  horse-beans  in  the  street  or  made  to  halt 
for  the  night,  as  the  case  might  be.  At  Axminster,  if  nowhere 
else,  the  spot  where  the  *' droves"  were  habitually  fed  is 
marked  by  the  not  very  classical  name  of  Pig  Street. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  vehicular  system  exhibited  an 
approach  to  that  perfection  which  it  finally  attained,  and  as 
trade  and  manufactures  increased,  improvement  of  the  roads 
became  a  necessity,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  by  the 
passing  of  the  General  Turnpike  Act  in  1755.  Necessity,  in 
this  instance,  as  in  others,  became  the  Mother  of  Invention, 
and  the  Man  was  found  for  the  Occasion.  The  genius  of 
Mac  Adam,  if  incapable  of  rivalling  the  Ancient  Roman  work, 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Others, 
including  the  eminent  Talford,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject  with  greater  or  less  success,  and  for  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Gabriel  Stone,  of  Somerset  Farm,  near  Axbridge,  Somerset,  a 
writer  in  the  Farmers  Journal  for  1821  claimed  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  system  of  macadamising  roads  prior  to  the 

*  Thtvellen  were  certainly  not  hnrried  out  of  their  lives  in  those  days,  and  allowed 
Boilung  to  interfere  with  the  habit  of  making  their  journeys  subservient  to  their  amude- 
mcnis.  In  "  Oilberfs  History  of  Cornwall "  a  story  is  told  of  a  family  about  to  embark 
aft  Falmouth  in  1748,  and  hiring  a  coach  and  horses  in  London.  A  party  of  young  men 
availad  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  the  return  of  the  vehicle  to  journey  to  the 
metrop(dia,  stipulating  that  in  the  event  of  their  reaching  a  town  at  any  part  of  the  day 
when  cock-fighting  should  take  place  in  the  evening,  the  coach  should  lay  by  for  them. 
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time  of  Mac  Adam.  He  "  rendered  the  road  from  Axminster 
to  Hurtspit,  and  beyond,  almost  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green 
— dry,  firm,  and  effectual — ^inasmuch  as  stage-coachmen  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  good,  as  it  made  both  coachmen  and 
horses  careless,  so  that  they  oftener  tripped  on  this  road  than 
on  the  roads  which  were  worse.'' 

These  prejudices  against  good  roads  were  not  confined  to 
coachmen.  Many  regarded  their  being  widened  as  a  waste  of 
land — -just  as  certain  enlightened-age-men  of  the  present  day 
actually  regard  rivers.  Jeremiah,  even,  was  quoted  with 
extraordinary  unction  : — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in 
the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  in  it,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls. 
But  they  said,  We  will  not  walk  in  it."  Some  coachmen  long 
refused  to  use  the  new  roads  and  stuck  to  the  old  waggon- 
tracks.  A  certain  Blandford  waggoner  gave  expression  to  the 
popular  feeling  in  declaring  that  "  Koads  be  good  for  on  y  one 
thing, — ^for  wagg  n-drivfen.  I  on'y  want  but  vour  voot  wedth 
in  a  leane,  an'  ael  th'  rest  mid  goo  to  th'  deviL     The  gentry 

ought  to  stay  at  whum  an'  be  d d,  an'  not  hum  gossippen 

oop  an'  down  th'  country."  ^ 

In  time,  however,  aU  such  "  sentiments  "  died  out,  and  all 
such  prejudices  wore  away.  The  coimtry  became  covered  with 
excellent  roads,  and  the  coach-system  attained  extraordinary 
perfection.  Sixteen  four-horse  coaches  passed  daily  through 
Axminster  in  various  directions,  but  chiefly  from  Exeter  to 
London,  until  at  length  the  journey  between  those  places, 
through  Honiton,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  and  Salisbury, — some 
through  Chard  and  Crewkeme,  and  others  through  Ilminster 
and  Yeovil, — to  London,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  was  regularly  performed  in  sixteen  hours.  ^ 

^  GefUleman*s  Mag<mne  for  1852. 

'  In  contrMt  to  tliis,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  what  is  no  doubt  the  earliest 
adTertisement  relating  to  stage-coach  travelling.  It  appeared  in  the  **  Mercuriug 
PolUictu*'  for  Thursday,  April  8,  1658  :— '*From  the  26th  day  of  April,  1658,  there  wiU 
continue  to  go  stage-coaches  from  the  Qeoige  Inn  without  Aldersgate,  London,  unto  the 
several  cities  and  towns,  for  the  rates  and  at  the  times  hereafter  mentioned  and  declared. 

Evert  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
To  Salisbury  in  two  days  for  XXs.     To  Blandford  and  Dorchester  in  two  days  and  a  h&lf 
for  XXXs.    To  Exmaster  (Axminster),  !Nunnington  (Honiton),  and  Exeter  in  four  days. 
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This  was  effected  by  means  of  excellent  cattle  and  short 
stages.  All  the  "  appointments  "  were  in  keeping,  from  the 
polished  and  brass-mounted  harness  up  to  the  "  swell "  coach- 
man and  the  scarlet-coated  mail-guard,  with  "cheery  horn"  and 
formidable  blunderbus.  People  now  advancing  in  life  cherish 
"  pleasant  memories  "  of  the  old  coaching-days  and  the  agree- 
able associations  therewith.  With  the  appliance  of  steam  and 
the  rage  for  rushing  through  the  air  as  if  life  and  death 
depended  upon  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  poetry  of  travelling  is 
gone,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  poetry  of  an  unsophisticated 
and  a  happy  period 

**  We  miss  th'  eaat'ring  team,  the  windiiig  way, 
The  road-side  halt,  the  po8t-hom*8  well-known  air, 
The  inns,  the  gaping  towns,  and  all  the  landscape  fair.** 

A  few  road-side  inns,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept,  are 
almost  the  only  tangible  relics  of  the  old  coaching  days.  They 
occur  at  pretty  regular  intervals  along  the  main  roads,  and  can 
be  at  once  distinguished  by  their  ample  stable  room  and  their 
projecting  bar  window,  constructed  to  command  the  road  both 
up  and  down,  so  that  the  approaching  vehicle  might  be 
descried  in  time.  There  are  specimens  at  Hunter's  Lodge, 
Willmington,  the  Traveller's  Best,  between  Bridport  and 
Dorchester,  and  elsewhere.  The  judges  on  circuit  were  wont 
to  sleep  at  the  inn  at  Morcombe  Lake,  which  had  an  enviable 
reputation  for  good  cheer.  The  Fly  Coach,  on  its  fifth  night 
from  London  towards  Exeter,  also  halted  there  for  the  night, 
and  next  morning  went  on  for  breakfast  to  Axminster,  where 
the  passengers  had  the  pleasiu^  of  being  shaved  by  "  a  woman 
barber." 

In  1824-5,  the  project  of  a  Ship  Canal  was  entertained  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed.  It  was  intended  to  cross 
the  island  from  Beer,  on  the  English  Channel,  to  a  point  called 
Stolford  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  celebrated  Telford 
was   appointed  engineer.  ^      The   object,   of  coiuse,   was  to 

XLa.** — Qooted  in  Philp's  "  History  and  Progress  of  OretU  BrUam"  which  oontains  an 
eicellent  aoooont  of  early  roads  and  travellinj^ 

1  See  Mr.  Jeboiilt*s  "  HisUny  of  West  Somerset:'  It  was  foretold,  he  says,  that 
Taontofi  would  become  a  second  Liverpool,  "  and  the  account  given  of  the  speeches  in 
Taunton  of  the  great  men  of  the  day  is  most  amusing." 

G 
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shorten  the  sea  passage  and  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation 
round  the  Land's  End.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  harbor 
at  Beer,  where  the  natural  advantages  have  always  been 
well  imderstood — ^there  being  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  and 
protected  by  high  cliffs  on  the  western  side.  A  pier  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  length  was  to  be  projected 
from  White  Cliff  in  twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest 
spring  tides,  forming  a  breakwater,  within  which,  upon  a  ledge 
of  rocks  which  would  otherwise  be  dangerous,  there  was  to  be 
an  inner  pier  about .  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  for  the 
protection  of  the  inner  harbor  and  the  canal  entrance.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  harbor,  from  Hall  Point,  was  to  be  a 
third  pier,  about  nine  hundred  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  in-run  of  the  sea.  Thus  there  were  to  be  an 
outer  and  an  inner  harbor,  sheltered  by  two  pier-heads,  where 
ships  of  twenty-feet  draught  of  water  might  run  in  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  while  vessels  of  smaller  draught,  boimd  for 
the  canal,  might  at  all  times  pass  within  the  inner  pier  and  at 
half  tide  enter  the  canal  basin.  This  basin  was  to  be  obtained 
by  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  into  a  floating  dock, 
fitted  up  with  gates.  The  entire  harbor  would  contain  an 
area  of  about  fifty  acres.  The  vessels  were  to  reach  the  canal 
by  means  of  five  locks,  of  eight  feet  rise  each,  cut  out  of  the  mass 
of  the  White  Cliff.  Thence  the  canal  was  to  pass  through  a 
deep  cutting  along  the  upper  or  western  side  of  Seaton, 
crossing  the  Coly  and  passing  Whitford  and  Woodhayne  to  a 
little  north  of  Kilmington,  over  the  Yarty  to  Cloakham,  and 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Axe  to  the  commencement  of  the 
summit  level  near  Tytherleigh,  various  locks  and  aqueducts 
occurring  in  the  interval.  The  course  was  then  past  Chard 
and  on  to  Curry,  leaving  Taunton  a  little  to  the  right,  and  on 
to  Bridgwater  and  the  terminus  at  Stolford,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Parret,  where  an  expensive  basin  and  an  artificial  harbor 
were  to  be  constructed.  The  total  distance  between  this  point 
and  Beer  is  forty-four  miles  and  five  fiu-longs.  The  depth  of 
water  was  to  be  fifteen  feet,  so  that  vessels  of  two  himdred 
tons  could  navigate  it.  The  cost  of  constructing  this  great 
national  work  was  set  down  at  £1,712,844,  and  the  annual 
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income  waa  calculated  at  £210,846.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  towns  along  its  proposed  coiunse,  but  the 
enthusiasm  at  first  excited  died  out  in  the  process  of  counting 
the  cost,  and  the  final  out-come  was  a  canal  for  barges  fi-om 
Chard  to  Creech  St.  Michael,  now,  in  turn,  superseded  by  a 
branch  railway  connecting  the  South  Western  at  Chard 
Junction  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  at  Creech  St.  Michael. 

It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  the  genius  of  Stephenson 
inaugurated  a  thorough  revolution  in  all  that  relates  to  public 
locomotion — that  the  steam  engine  rapidly  superseded  the 
previous  system  of  land-carriage,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
rendered  vessels  independent  of  the  winds  and  tides.  The 
Great  Western  and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway  was  completed 
in  1844,  and,  after  years'  delay  and  persistent  opposition,  the 
Valley  of  the  Axe  was  aroused  by  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
and  the  rush  of  the  first  passenger  train  over  the  completed 
series  of  South- Western,  Salisbury  and  Yeovil,  and  Yeodl  and 
Exeter  lines  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1860.  The  event 
wa«  celebmted  with  great  rejoicing  in  aU  the  towns  along  its 
course.  The  line  enters  the  Valley  at  Clapton,  and,  by  means 
of  the  branch  from  Seaton  Junction,  at  Shute,  proceeds,  with 
little  deviation  from  its  banks,  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course 
to  Axmouth — the  main  line  proceeding  from  Seaton  Jimction 
to  Honiton  and  Exeter.  The  Seaton  branch  was  opened  on 
Monday,  March  17,  1868. 

I  have  now,  perhaps,  devoted  suflBcient  attention,  with 
however  indifferent  a  result,  to  what  I  consider  the  principal 
subjects  concerning  the  Valley  and  its  stream  in  a  general 
sense  and  as  a  whole.  I  cannot,  perhaps,^  do  better  than 
adhei-e  to  the  plan  of  former  editions  and  wind  up  this 
Chapter  of  Miscellanies  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  scarce 
and  curious  works  of  some  of  the  old  topographical  writers. 
And  first  from  the  Itinerary  of  William  of  Worcester  : — 

"  Ab  Excestre  usque  Seynt  Mary  Otteray  X  miliaria,  et  ab 
Otteray  usque  Axmyster  X  miliaria,  et  ab  Axmyster  usque 
Taunton  XII  miliaria.  Axmyster  villa  distat  ab  Excestre  XX 
miliaria.     Ax  water  currit  per  villam  Axmyster,  ubi  est  pons 
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iivagnus  [Bow  Bridge],  et  incipit  ejus  fons  per  IV  miliaria,  in 
boriali  et  orientali  viltra  villain  Axmyster  per  YIII  miliaria,  et 
cadit  in  mari  apud  portum  vocatum  Seton  havyn,  per  dis- 
tantia^  V  milia^um  lb  Axmyster  ex  parte  meriZnai" 

Holingshed  says  that  "  The  Ax  rises  out  of  an  hill  called 
Axnol,  belonging  to  Sir  GQes  Strangeways,  near  Cheddington, 
thence  runs  to  Mosterdon,  whence  it  goes  to  Seborough, 
Clapton,  Wayford  bridge,  Winsham,  and  Ford,  and,  crossing 
an  angle  of  this  county,  passes  to  Axminster,  thence  to 
Musbury,  Culliford,  and  Axmouth.  At  Ford  the  Ax  receives 
a  rill  from  the  east  by  Hawkchurch,  and  soon  after  another 
from  the  north-west,  from  Wambroke  by  Chardstock.  Above 
Culliford  it  meets  with  a  water  that  rises  above  Cotleigh,  and 
goes  from  thence  by  Widworthy  and  CuUiton,  and  there 
receiving  a  rill,  proceeds  to  the  confluence  below  Culliford 
bridge  into  Ax,  and  thence  with  it  to  the  sea.  Below  Ax- 
minster it  crosses  the  Yare,  which  comes  from  Buckland  by 
Whitestanton,  Yarcombe,  Longbridge,  Stockland,  and  Kil- 
mington  bridge,  at  which  last  it  receives  a  brook  which  comes 
from  the  south  by  Dalwood." 

The  following  is  from  Leland's  ^^ Itinerary ^^  volume  III., 
pp.  72  and  73  : — 

"  The  Descent  and  Course  of  the  River  of  Ax  from  the  lied. 
— Ax  riseth  a  mile  est  from  Bemistre,  a  market  toun  in 
Dorsetshir,  at  a  place  caullid  AxnoU,  a  ground  longging  to  Sir 
Giles  Strangewaies,  in  a  more  on  the  hangging  of  an  hille ; 
and  thens  rennith  south  west  a  four  miles  to  Forde  Abbey, 
standing  in  Devonshir,  on  the  farther  ripe  of  it.  And  here 
about  it  is  a  limes  to  Devonshir  and  Somersetshir.  Ax  then 
rennith  to  Axmistre,  a  pratie  quick  market  toxm,  a  three  miles 
lower  ripa  citeriori.  This  toun  is  in  Devonshir.  Ax  then 
rennith  through  Axmistre  bridge  of  stone,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  lower  than  Axmistre  toun.  Somewhat  lower  than  this 
bridge  enterith  Artey  ryver,  being  sometyme  a  raging  water, 
into  Ax  ryver.  Artey  riseth  by  north  west,  and  enterith  into 
Ax  by  est.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  on  Artey,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  place  wher  it  enterith  into  Ax.  This  bridge  of 
some  is  caullid  Kilmington  bridge,  a  village  not  very  far  from 
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it.  Ax  rennith  a  mile  dim.  lower  through  Ax  bridge  of  two 
arches  of  stone.  This  bridge  serveth  not  to  passe  over  at  high 
tydes.  Otherwise  it  doth.  Then  Ax  rennith  half  a  mile  lower  to 
Axmouth  toun,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  it  goith  undre 
White  [Haven]  Clif  into  the  ocean  se,  there  caullid  Ax  bay/' 

In  Coker  s  "  Survey  of  Dorset "  I  find  this  passage  : — 
"Not  fer  from  hence  is  Ax,  where,  out  of  an  hill  called 
AxeknoU,  issue  three  springs,  which,  taking  their  courses  as 
manie  several  wayes,  growe  rivers  of  good  bignesse  ;  the 
principal  of  them,  taking  name  from  the  place,  passeth  ere  long 
into  Devonshir,  and  after  crossing  an  angle  of  this  countie, 
taketh  his  course  to  Axminster,  a  well  known  towne  imto 
which  it  imparteth  the  name." 

Last  of  all  I  copy  a  few  lines  from  the  curious  old  work 
entitled  "Polyolbion,  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  England,'' 
by  the  celebrated  Michael  Drayton — "  my  honest  old  friend," 
as  Father  Izaac  styles  him.  In  these  lines  the  poet  confers 
a  little  more  classical  renown  upon  our  neighbourhood  than 
other  writers  seem  inclined  to  do  : — 


"Where 


Great  Brute  first  diaemburq'd  his  wand'ring  Trojans,  there 

His  offspring  (after  long  expolst  the  inner  land, 

When  they  the  Saxon  power  no  longer  oonld  withstand) 

Found  refuge  in  their  flight ;  where  Ax  and  Oirey  first 

Gare  these  poor  sonles  to  drink,  opprest  with  grievous  thirst." 

The  whole  story  to  which  these  lines  refer  is,  of  course, 
fabulous.  Brute,  or  Brutus,  say  the  ancient  chroniclers,  was 
the  first  king  of  this  island,  and  the  founder  of  the  British 
nation.  ^  He  was  the  son  of  Sylvius,  and  the  grandson  of 
Ascanius  the  son  of  iEneas.  A  quarrel  arising  amongst  his 
&mily,  he  left  Italy  and  paid  an  unwelcome  visit  to  this 
country.  Some  traditions  say  that  he  landed  alone,  and  others 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  many  warriors  and  their  families. 
After  many  struggles,  he  destroyed  the  giants  who  then 
inhabited  Albion,  and  called  the  island  by  his  own  name.  At 
his  death  the  island  was  divided  between  his  three  sons — 
Locrine  had  England,  Camber  had  Wales,  and  Albanack  had 
Scotland. 

'  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Huntingdon,  &c. 
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Totnes  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  the  scene  of  "  Great 
Brute's  "  debarkation.  Prince,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
**  Worthies  of  Devon"  writing  in  1701,  informs  us  that  "there 
is  yet  remaining  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  town  of  Totnes 
a  certain  rock  called  Brute's  stone,  which  tradition,  here  more 
pleasantly  than  positively ,  says  is  that  upon  which  Brute  first 
set  his  foot  when  he  came  ashore.  ^  Of  which  adventure 
Havillan,  an  ancient  Cornish  poet,  following  the  authority  of 
the  British  History,  thus  sang  long  since,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
an  author  of  the  highest  reputation  amongst  us  in  these 
affairs  [Camden],  although  with  no  great  faith  as  to  what  he 
says  : — 

'  Inde  dato  conn,  Bmtns  oomitatus  Achate, 
Galloram  spoliia  cumulatis  navibua  aquor 
Exarat,  et  snperis  auraque  faventibus  usiis 
Littora  foelices  intrat  Totonesia  portos  !' 

Thus  translated  : — 

'  From  hence  great  Bmte  with  his  Achates  8teer*d, 
FaU  fraught  with  Oallic  spoils  their  ships  appeared  ; 
The  Oods  did  guide  his  sails  and  course, 

The  ¥nnds  were  at  command. 
And  Totnes  was  the  happy  shore 
Where  first  he  came  to  land.' " 

Other  writers  imagine  that  Bridport  is  the  place  which  was 
honored  by  the  landing  of  Brute,  and  that  the  original  name 
of  that  town  was  Bruteport  ^ — ^a  specimen  of  the  imaginative 
tendencies  of  some  antiquaries  who  would  seek  to  establish  a 
favorite  theory  by  the  assistance,  indiscriminately,  of  fable  and 
of  fact, 

^  '*  Brute's  Stone  "  is  still  in  existence  at  Totnes,  where  Prince  was  yicar,  and  the 
tradition  which  attaches  to  it  is  as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  present  moment  as 
it  was  when  **  The  Worthies  of  J>ew>n"  was  written.  In  a  curious  work,  "The 
Chronicles  of  ike  Kings  of  Britain,"  translated  from  the  Welsh  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Roberts,  in  1811,  and  attributed  [in  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  the  word  "falsely  " 
is  written]  to  Tysilio,  Totnes  is  said  to  be  **  a  Phoenician  name  derived  from  Tel  neshua, 
i,e,t  Tumulus  elevatus" 

«  Hutchins's  *•  Hitttory  of  Dorset:' 


THE  SOURCE   OF  THE  AXE. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ND  here  we  are  at  the  source 
of  the  river,  after  a  dehghtfiil 
ramble,  this  spring  morning, 
over  the  breezy  hills,  through 
narrow  lanes  between  prim- 
rose-covered banks,  across  sun- 
dry gold-cupped  and  bedaisled 
fields,  and  finally  through  a 
perfect    chevavx-de-frieze    of 
"  brake  and  brier  "  into  Ched- 
opse,  where  the  infant  stream 
V  itself  into   existence,  ^      It 
^hree-miles'  ramble  for  us  down 
r,  ere  we  shall  arrive  at  fishing 
ow  we  must  content  ourselves 
Uy  and  topographically,  about 

„j,^„.   part,  and  by  and  by  we  will 

commence  our  sport  in  earnest.  We  shall  have  enough  to  do, 
good  friend,  when  we  arrive  among  the  speckled  beauties 
lower  down. 

*,*  nu  riew  conUined  in  the  initial  letter  of  this  chapter  is  that  oC  a  portion  of 
CheddingtoD  Court. 

*  "Tarioiis  opiDiotis  hare  been  held  \ij  ancient  u  well  as  modem  philosophert 
n«p«cting  the  origin  of  spring!  and  riven,  bat  the  tme  caose  ia  now  pretty  well 
•aeertained.  It  ia  well  known  that  the  beat  of  the  bud  draws  up  v&at  quantitiea  of 
Tapnnr  from  the  to-,  which,  being  carried  bj  the  wind  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
converted  by  the  cold  into  rain  and  dew,  fall*  down  npon  the  earth.  Pdrt  of  it  mn« 
into  the  lower  placM,  tonuing  rivulet*  ;   part  lerres  for  the  purpose*  of  vegetation  ; 
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The  stream  is  generally  believed  to  rise  exclusively  at 
Axeknoller,  but  in  reality  it  has  two  principal  sources,  the 
more  important  of  which  is  in  the  copse  already  mentioned. 
This  copse  is  situated  on  a  "  hanger  "  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  semi-funnel  like  extremity  of  the  Valley,  and  is  two  or 
three  stone-throws  from  the  branch  on  the  farm  of  Axeknoller, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Beaminster.  There  is  nothing 
striking  or  romantic  about  either  of  the  principal  sources,  nor 
about  any  of  the  numerous  rills  which  trickle  into  the  general 
channel  and  soon  augment  the  body  of  water  to  a  size 
sufficient  for  the  driving  of  a  mill  at  Buckham,  not  a  mile  and 
a  half  below. 

The  branch-source  at  Cheddington  Copse  issues  out  of  the 
side  of  the  copse-hedge,  and  at  the  roots  of  an  ash,— very 
humbly  and  unobtrusively  indeed.  And  the  copse  itself  is 
small  and  common-place,  filled  with  brushwood  growing  rankly 
in  the  spongy  soil  among  the  hazels  and  some  larger  timber.  ^ 

No  less  than  four  streams  rise  in  Cheddington  and  the  ad- 
joining parishes.  At  Corscombe  rises  a  branch  of  the  Yeo, 
which  flows  by  Sutton  Bingham  to  Yeovil,  where  it  falls  into  the 

and  the  rest  descends  into  hollow  caverns  within  the  earth,  and,  breaking  out  by  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  forms  little  springs.  Many  of  these  springs,  running  into  the  vidleys, 
increase  to  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  several  of  these  meeting  together  make  a  river.  Or. 
Halley  says,  '  the  vapours  that  are  raised  copiously  from  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the 
winds  to  the  ridges  of  mountains,  are  conveyed  to  their  tops  by  the  current  of  air,  where 
the  water,  being  presently  precipitated,  enters  the  crannies  of  the  mountains,  down 
which  it  glides  into  the  caverns,  till  it  meets  with  a  stratum  of  earth  or  stone  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  solid  to  sustain  it.  When  this  reservoir  is  filled,  the  su|)erfluous  water, 
following  the  direction  of  the  stratum,  runs  over  at  the  lowest  place,  and  in  its  passage 
meets  perhaps  with  other  little  streams,  which  have  a  similar  origin.  These  gradually 
descend-  till  they  meet  with  an  aperture  at  the  side  or  foot  of  the  mountain,  through 
which  they  escape,  and  form  a  spring  or  the  source  of  a  brook  or  rivulet.  Several  brooks 
or  rivulets  uniting  their  streams,  form  small  rivers,  and  these  again,  being  joined  by 
other  small  rivers,  and  united  in  one  common  channel,  form  such  streams  as  the  Bhine, 
Rhone,  Danube,  &c.'  Several  springs  yield  always  the  same  quantity  of  water  equally 
when  the  least  rain  or  vapour  is  afforded  and  when  rain  falls  in  the  greatest  quantities, 
and,  as  the  fall  of  rain,  snow,  &c. ,  is  inconstant  or  variable,  we  have  here  a  constant 
effect  produced  from  an  inconstant  cause,  which  is  an  unphilosophical  conclusion. 
Some  naturalists,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  sea,  and  derive  the  origin  of  several 
springs  immediately  from  thence  by  supposing  a  subterraneous  circulation  of  percolated 
waters  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep." — Keith  on  the  Otobea, 

^  The  illustration  is  from  a  sketch  made  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  copse 
was  in  full  luxuriance,  and  not  almost  bare,  as  it  is  at  present  (1872).  In  time, 
when  the  chopped  wood  has  attained  its  original  growth,  the  details  of  the  illustration 
will  probably  be  better  recognised  than  they  can  be  now. 
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main  stream  and  thus  contributes  to  the  volume  of  the  Parret. 
The  Brit  rises  near  Beaminster  Down,  and  flows  to  Bea- 
minster  and  Bridport.  The  Parret,  of  which  I  have  a  little 
more  to  say  presently,  gives  its  name  to  the  parishes  of  South 
and  North  Perrot,  and  flows  within  a  mile  of  Crewkeme  to 
South  Petherton,  to  which  it  also  gives  its  name.  Thence 
it  goes  to  Langport  and  Bridgwater,  and  falls  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  Bumham. 

The  village  of  Cheddington  is  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  source  of  the  Axe,  occupying  a  very  com- 
manding position  upon  the  range  of  hills  which  includes  Tollar 
Down,  in  one  direction,  and  partly  encloses  on  the  east  the 
great  valley  in  which  Crewkeme  is  situated.  Cheddington 
is  in  the  hundred  and  union  of  Beaminster,  which  is  also  its 
polling  place,  and  in  the  magisterial  division  of  Bridport.  It 
embraces  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1871,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  being  a 
decrease  of  twenty-four  since  1851. 

The  prospect  firom  the  ancient  earthwork  at  the  back  of  the 
Winyard  8  Gap  Inn  is  very  extensive,  and  ranges  in  three 
directions.  To  the  west  and  north,  over  South  Perrott  and 
Misterton  lying  just  below,  it  embraces  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  into  the  heart  of  Somerset  to  the  Langport  hills-^ 
sweeping  over  the  town  of  Crewkeme,  which  lies  very  snugly 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  and  over  villages  and 
homesteads  in  every  direction,  the  unequalled  Somersetshire 
churches  presenting  themselves  more  or  less  distinctly,  and 
appropriately  pointing  out  the  collected  abodes  of  men. 
Among  the  more  striking  objects  in  the  distance  are  Blagdon 
Hill,  near  Taunton,  and  the  monmnent  at  Bvuton  Pynsent, 
near  Langport ; — ^towards  the  north-east,  Glastonbury  Tor  and 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and,  nearer  home,  the  hills  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yeovil  and  the  noble  intrenchment  upon  Hamdon, 
with  its  close  neighbours  the  picturesque  and  fir-covered  hills 
at  Montacute.  All  these  eminences,  more  or  less  defined 
according  to  their  respective  distances,  form  beautiful  undula- 
tions against  the  horizon,  and  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
clothed  in  the  richest  verdure  and  are  tolerably  well  adorned 
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with  trees.  Towards  the  east  are  the  chalk-formed  Dorset 
hills  and  downs,  presenting  a  striking  diversity  in  the  prospect, 
while  in  the  south,  where  the  view  is  very  confined,  are  the 
bold  eminences  of  Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon  Pen,  and  a  few  of 
the  other  hiUs  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  between  Bridport 
and  Lyme  Regis. 

All  together,  friend  Piscator,  we  have  beheld  a  scene  with 
which  we  are  amply  repaid  for  the  fetigue  of  scaling  the  rather 
formidable  hill,  and  for  the  no  little  probabUity,  in  our 
attempts  to  descend, '  of  an  undignified  roll  into  the  village 
street  below,  if  not,  indeed,  plump  through  one  of  the  roofs,  to 


be  ushered,  nolens  voleiis,  into  the  "  domestic  mysteries  "  of 
the  inhabitants  !  But  not  so.  We  have  heriocally  preserved 
our  perpendicular,  and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  ten  or 
a  dozen  houses  which  constitute  this  pretty  httle  rural  retreat. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  respectable  and  comfortable-looking, 
and  on  a  stone  in  the  porch  of  Cheddington  Farm  is  cut 
"  Thomas  Warren,  1634." 

The  name  of  Cheddington  belongs  to  a-  very  numerous  class 
of  local  names— perhaps  more  than  two  thousand  in  all.  They 
are  generally  indicative  of  original  Anglo-Saxon  ownership. 
The  syllable  iiig  was  the  usual  patronymic,  and,  as  a  suffix,  had 
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much  the  same  significance  as  the  prefix  Mac  in  Scotland  and 
O'  in  Ireland.  The  difierent  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  when 
they  settled  down,  very  naturally  gave  their  names  to  the 
portions  of  land  allotted  to  them ;  and  their  relatives  and 
dependents,  imited  together  for  mutual  protection,  forming 
bodies  something  Kke  the  Scottish  clans,  adopted  the  com- 
mon patronymic — ^like  the  Campbells,  the  Mac  Alisters,  and  so 
many  others.  Thus*  Cheddington  means  literally  the  ton  or 
enclosed  land  of  the  Ceadingas,  as  Kilmington  does  that  of 
the  Culmingas.  I  have  gone  more  folly  into  this  subject  in 
my  ^^ Local  Nomenclature"  and  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  feur  better  authorities  of  Kemble  s  "  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land" and  Dr.  Taylor's  "  Words  and  Phrases"  merely 
observing  that  the  Teutonic  impress  is  perhaps  additionally 
marked  at  Cheddington  by  the  well-known  Winyard  s  Gap. 
For  Wynheard  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  personal  name,  and  in  the 
Codex  Diphmaticxis"  No.  195  a  811,  occurs  the  phrase 
Wynhearding  lond,"  meaning  the  land  or  the  estate  of  one 
Wynheard — ^Wynhearding  being  here  not  the  name  of  a  clan 
but  that  of  an  individual,  for  ing  is  also  sometimes  a  sign  of 
the  possessive  case.  The  land  referred  to  in  the  "  Codex"  I 
should  mention,  is  not  at  Cheddington,  and  I  quote  the  phrase 
by  way  of  illustration  only. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  recorded  about  the 
Cheddington  of  ancient  times.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Domesday  Book,  probably  because  it  was  then  included  in 
some  adjoining  parish.  ^    But  at  an  early  period  it  was  possessed 

^  Domesday  Book  is  the  most  ancient  and  valaable  record  in  England.  It  was 
compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  consists  of  a  census  and  a  general 
■urrey  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  northernmost  counties.  It  was 
ooouneneed  A.D.  1083,  and  completed  and  ratified  at  a  Council  hold  at  Old  Samm 
A.D.  1086.  Its  caligraphy  bespeiJLS  an  Italian  hand,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
it  was  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Lanfrana  The  commissioners  for  its  compila- 
tion, called  the  king's  justiciaries,  were  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Walter  Giffard, 
Earl  of  Buckingham ;  Henry  de  Ferrieres ;  and  Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifer. 
ETery  manor  and  *'  vill "  is  mentioned  and  described,  along  with  the  value  and  extent 
of  each,  with  the  number  of  tenants,  '*  villains,"  "cottarii,"  "servi,"  cattle,  &c., 
together  with  the  name  of  the  holder  and  the  nature  of  his  tenure.  The  value  is  shown 
at  the  time  the  document  was  compiled,  and  also  as  it  stooi  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confe«or.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  on  vellum,  written  in  a  legible  hand,  in  nearly 
a  pure  Roman  character,  with  a  mixture  of  Saxon.  The  first  volume,  a  folio  of  seven 
hondred  and  sixty  pages,  is  appropriated  to  thirty-one  counties,  in  double  columns, 
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by  a  family  to  whom  it  gave  its  name.  Of  this  family  very 
little  is  known,  but  Coker,  in  his  *^ Survey  of  Dorset^^ 
mentions  William  de  Cedynton,  who,  in  1316,  was  certified 
by  the  sheriff  as  "lord  of  Cedyngton,  in  the  hundred  of 
Beyminstre."  The  famUy  became  extinct  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  [A.  D.  1422 — 61],  when,  by  the  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Cheddington,  the  property  came  to  John  Buller,  of 
Somerset.  ^  During  that  reign  John  Homesbowe  and  Thomas 
BoUer  held  here  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  chief,  one  fee,  2  as 
the  heirs  of  John  Spreveshew  and  John  Bowler  afterwards 
did.  ^     In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  jeign  [A.D.  1449], 

written  on  both  sidoR  ;  and  the  second  volume,  a  large  octaTO  of  nine  hundred  pages, 
contains  the  three  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  is  in  single  columns  and  in  a 
large  character.  Domesday  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  great  legal  document  by 
which  most  of  the  landed  property  in  England  is  held,  appeals  being  always  made  to  it 
in  the  decision  of  law  cases.  The  original  is  deposited  in  the  chapter-house  at  West- 
minster, but  the  entire  survey  has  been  published  in  modem  type — the  "  Great 
Domesday"  in  1783,  and  the  remainder  in  1816.  Within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  '* photo-zincography''  has  been  introduced,  by  which  fac-similes  of  ancient 
documents  are  easily  taken.  Domesday,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  H. 
James,  has  been  copied  in  this  way  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  and 
several  counties  have  been  published  in  a  separate  form  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
The  name,  which  sounds  so  ominously,  is  said  by  Stow  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dmnus  Dei, 
the  name  of  the  apartment  in  the  king's  treasury  in  which  the  volumes  were  formerly 
kept  Other  authors  have  given  different  explanations.  What  is  called  the  Exeter 
Domesday  appears  to  have  been  compiled  at  the  same  time  with  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, and  probably  for  local  use«  It  originally  contained  surveys  of  the  five  western 
counties,  in  two  volumes,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a  fragment.  It  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 

^  The  arms  of  the  Cheddingtons  were  i^Azurtf  on  a  chevron,  argent,  between  three 
plates,  three  crosslets,  sable, 

'  <*  Fee  is  said  to  be  that  estate  which  we  hold  by  the  benefit  of  another,  and  for 
whicli  we  do  service  or  pay  rent  to  the  chief  lord,  and  is  applied  to  all  those  lands  and 
tenements  which  are  held  by  perpetual  right,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  any  superiority 

to  a  higher  lord All  the  land  in  England,  except  the  crown-lands  in  the 

king's  own  hands  in  right  of  his  crown,  are  in  the  nature  of  feiulam  or  fee.  For  though 
many  have  lands  by  descent  from  their  ancestors,  and  others  have  bought  land,  it 
cannot  come  to  any,  either  by  descent  or  purchase,  but  with  the  burden  that  was  laid 
upon  him  who  had  novel  fee  or  first  of  all  received  it  from  his  lord— so  that  there  is  no 
person  hath  directum  dominium,  ue.,  the  very  property  of  domain  on  any  land,  but  the 
king  in  right  of  his  crown.  ....  He  owes  a  duty  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
simply  his  own,  and  he  that  can  say  most  of  his  estate  saith  thus  : — '  I  am  seized  of  this 
or  that  land  or  tenement  in  my  domain  as  of  fee.'  " — Jacob's  Law  Dictionary. 

'  Bolour,  Bowler,  Boiler,  and  Buller,  are  evidently  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 
Our  ancestors  were  sometimes  not  particular  in  matters  of  orthography.  As  Fuller 
quaintly  observes,  *'The  best  gentlemen  anciently  were  not  the  best  scholars,  and, 
minding  matters  of  more  moment,  were  sometimes  too  incurious  in  their  names.  Bad 
writers  engrossing  deeds  were  not  over-critical  in  spelling  of  names,  knowing  well,  where 
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John  Crokehom,  of  whose  family  I  have  something  to  say- 
hereafter,  "  held  lands  of  John  Boloxir,  Esq.,  as  of  his  manner 
here."  About  a  year  later,  the  Bampfields  of  Poltimore  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory,  which  shows  that  that  family  must  have 
then  acquired  an  interest  in  the  property.  But  that  interest 
ceased  in  1554,  when  Thomas  Bampfield,  Esq.,  "granted 
certain  lands  and  his  share  in  the  advowson  to  Giles  Penn,  of 
Blast  Coker,  whose  descendants  possessed  them  tUl  of  very 
late  years.*'  ^  But  the  manor,  a  share  in  the  advowson,  and 
several  tenements  were  retained  by  the  "  Bolour  "  family  till 
1594,  when  they  were  sold  to  the  Rev.  William  Ouseley, 
rector  of  Shepton  Beauchamp,  and  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Minterne,  rector  of  Cheddington,  and  two  years  afterwards 
they  became  by  purchase  exclusively  the  property  of  Mr. 
Ouseley,  who,  at  his  death,  in  1629,  bequeathed  them  to  his 
descendants.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  a  considerable  bene- 
factor to  Crewkeme  Grammar  School,  as  I  shall  have  to  state 
more  particularly  in  the  due  order  of  my  narrative.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  "  the  Rev.  Richard  Hody,  rector  of 
Odcombe,  father  of  the  famous  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody,  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  purchased  a  considerable  estate  at 
Cheddington  from  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Ouseley  and  other 
persons,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  William  Hody,  esq.,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  William,  only  son  of  the  above  William  Hody, 
who  demised  it  by  will  to  his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  William  Cox, 
rector  of  Morgan,  Cornwall,  whose  great  grandson,  William 
Trevelyan  Cox,  Esq.,  is  now  the  owner."  ^ 

In  WeUbrd's  "  County  Families^'  Mr.  Cox  is  thus  described : 

the  person  appeared  the  same,  the  simplicity  of  that  age  would  not  fall  oat  about 
misnomer  !** — "  Worthies  of  England,"  volume  1,  page  70. 

'  It  was  to  a  member  of  this  family,  George  Penne,  owner  of  Tollar  Whelme,  in 
Corscombe  parish,  and  now  the  property  of  William  Pope,  Esq.,  that  Charles  the  Second, 
on  Jnly  the  twenty-second,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  1671-72), 
granted  a  fair  to  be  held  on  Tollar  Down  *'  on  the  last  day  of  August  and  five  days  after." 
Four  years  afterwards  the  same  monarch  granted  a  second  fair  to  be  held  yearly  from  the 
eighteenth  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.  The  fairs  are  now  held  on  May  18  and  Sep- 
tember  7. 

*  "  ffutchifu^s  History  of  Dorset,  third  edition,  corrected,  augmented,  and  improved 
by  William  Shipp  and  James  Whitworth  Hodson — ^an  invaluable  contribution  to  county 
and  national  history.  For  some  account  of  Odcombe  and  of  Tom  Coryat,  an  eccentric 
native  thereof,  see  John  Trotandot^s  *'  RamhUs,  Boamitigs,  and  Becolltctions," 
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— "William  Trevelyan  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Cheddington  Coiirt, 
Dorset,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Hody  Cox,  Esq.,  of 
Cheddington  and  Misterton,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Cooke,  Esq.,  bom  1810  ;  succeeded  1835  ;  married,  1834, 
Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Wills,  rector  of  South 
Perrott  and  Mosterton,  Dorset,  and  has,  with  other  issue, — 
William  Trevelyan  Hody,  Capt.  66th  regiment,  bom  1837  : 
married,  1863,  Lily  Katharine,  daughter  of  Brigudier-Col. 
Babbington.  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox,  who  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  and  patron  of  one  living.'' 

In  the  " Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica"  vol.  7, 
page  22,  will  be  found  notices  of  the  family  of  Hody, 
including  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Hody,  of  Pilles- 
don.  The  family  came  originally  from  Devonshire,  and 
some  of  its  members  attained  considerable  distinction.  Sir 
John  himself  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  the  13th  of  April,  1440  (18th  of  Henry  VI.)  He 
was  in  that  year,  as  in  1434,  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Somersetshire.  The  judge  was  selected  by  Mr.  Prince  (of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  my  account  of  Axminster)  to  form 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  biographical  record  of  the  "  Worthies 
of  Devon"  and  is  thus  highly  spoken  of : — "  Judge  Hody 
demeaned  himself  with  such  honor  and  integrity  in  his  office 
that  what  was  sometime  spoken  of  that  brave  Boman  Fabri- 
cius  might  (in  a  measiu-e)  be  applied  to  him,  that  it  was  easier 
to  pluck  the  sun  from  the  i&rmament  than  Fabricius  from  his 

honesty 'Tis  said,  when  his  own  son  Thomas  was 

tried  before  him  at  the  public  assizes  and  found  guilty  by  his 
country  of  a  capital  crime,  he,  with  his  own  mouth,  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  for  which  reason  'tis  observed, 
there  hath  not  ever  since  been  any  of  the  name  of  Thomas  in 
the  family."  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  romantic 
story,  it  is  shown  by  Hutchins  that  at  the  close  of  the  judge  s 
official  career — about  1442-3,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Fortescue — his  eldest  son  John  "  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seven  years  old,  and  Thomas,  his  third  son,  must  of 
course  have  been  still  yoimger." 
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.  The  Chief  Justice  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Jewe,  of  Beerhall,  near  Thomcombe,  but  in  the  parish  of 
Axminster.  Their  second  son,  WUliam,  was  knighted,  and 
became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  October  22nd,  1487 
(2nd  Henry  VII.),  and  was  ancestor  of  a  line  which  flourished 
for  many  generations  at  Pillesdon. 

Sir  Alexander  Hody,  brother  of  Sir  John,  was  attainted  on 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  York  for  his  adherence  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  his  lands  were  forfeited,  but  were  after- 
wards restored  to  his  nephew.  Sir  William. 

The  widow  of  Sir  John  married  Robert  Cappes,  Esq.,  sheriff 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  24th  Henry  VI.  [A.D.  1445],  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  James.  She  died  August  3rd,  1472-3, 
leaving  John  Hody,  son  of  Sir  John  Hody,  "  then  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years  and  upwards."  Inquisitions  taken  at  Bridport 
and  at  "  Crokeheme "  seem  to  confirm  the  accoimt  of  Sir 
William  Pole,  who,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Devon^^  says  : — "  This 
woman  disinherited  her  eldest  son  and  conveyed  her  land,  part, 
unto  Sir  William  Hody,  Chief  Baron,  and  part  unto  her  issue 
by  Cappis,  between  whose  issue  there  continued  a  long  con- 
tention," It  may,  however,  be,  as  the  editor  of  Hutchins 
suggests,  that  the  land  was  not  so  bestowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  heir.  ^ 

'  InqniritioDB  were  certain  forms  of  enqniry  and  investigation  affecting  the  rights  of 
property  and  varions  other  matters,  and  were  part  of  the  ancient  machinery  for  bringing 
"jnstioe  to  erery  man's  door."  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  admirable  **  Handbook  for  the  Oenea- 
logist^^  Ac,  thas  explains  the  Inquiailio  ad  quod  Damnum: — "It  is  a  judicial  enquiry 
which  still  occasionally  takes  place,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights, 
property,  or  revenne,  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  subject,  from  injury  or  encroachment.  This 
process  occurred  when  any  grant  of  a  market,  fair,  or  license  to  aliens  te  lands  in  mort- 
main was  solicited,  or  to  possess  any  peculiar  privilege,  in  case  a  doubt  existed  whether 
the  favour  sought  would  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  crown  or  of  some  of  its  subjects. 
For  example  : — By  the  alienation  in  mortmain  of  lands  for  which  service  was  due  to  the 
crown,  and  thereby  depriving  it  of  that  service  ; — ^by  the  grant  of  a  market  or  fair,  or  of 
a  min  too  near  to  a  place  where  one  already  existed,  so  that  its  tolls  might  be  affected  ; — 
or  by  the  concession  of  any  other  new  privilege  which  might  interfere  with  vested  rights, 
whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature.  They  also  contain  a  variety  of  information,  such 
as  inquisitions  on  murder,  theft,  felonies,  fugitives,  the  king's  lands,  &c.  In  all  such 
cases  a  writ  was  addressed  to  the  escheator  of  the  county  where  the  place  was  situated, 
by  whom  a  jury  was  assembled  to  ascertain  by  their  verdict  whether  it  would  be  to  the 
damage  of  the  king  or  of  others  if  the  thing  sought  were  granted : — thence  called  inquisitions 
a'i  quod  Damnum  /"  The  ImjumtioneA  post  mortem  are  thus  explained  .-^During  the 
prev»lenoo  of  the  feudal  system,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  wore  held  either 
mediately  or  immediately  oi  the  crown.    On  the  death  of  each  tenant  in  capUt  (succession) 
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The  manor  of  Pillesdon  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  the 
family  of  Jewe  by  inheritance  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Pillesdon  which  had  previously  possessed  it  from  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  first  of  King  John  (A.D.  1199)  there  was  a 
suit  between  Peter  de  Bucwde  and  Richard  del  Estre  concern- 
ing the  custody  of  the  lancls  and  heir  of  Warresius  de  PUesden, 
and  in  Hilary  term  10th  King  John  (A.D.  1208),  John  Heniy 
de  Catescliva  and  Felicia  his  wife  demanded  against  the 
Abbot  of  Ford  four  hides  of  land  in  Burgestoke  [Burstock]  and 
Catesclive,  Dorset,  as  the  right  of  the  said  Felicia.  The 
Abbot  pleaded  that  he  and  his  monks  held  the  land  by  grant 
from  Warresius  de  Pillesdon,  and  produced  the  charter  of  the 
said  Warresius  in  proof.  ^ 

By  an  assize  28th  Heniy  III.  (A.D.   1243),  it  was  found 
that  one  ftu-long  of  land  in  Morbath,  Dorset,  was  the  inheri- 
tance of  Basilia,  late  the  wife  of  Warresius  de  Pillesdon,  who 
died  on  his  joiuney  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  Eudo  de  Pillesdon 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Warresius.     In  the  6th  Edward  III. 
(A.D.  1331-2),  John  de  Pillesdon  and  Margery  his  wife  made 
a  settlement  of  certain  lands  upon  themselves  for  their  lives, 
with  remainder  to  their  sons  John,  Thomas,  Nicholas,  William, 
Robert,  and  Stephen,  successively  in  tail,  the  remainder  to 
John  the  father  in  fee.     They  had  also  a  daughter,  Alice,  who 
married  John  le  Jewe,  son  of  William  le  Jewe  (as  appears  by 
certain  fines),  and  as  the  manor  of  Pillesdon  passed  from  the 
family  of  Pillesdon  to  that  of  Jewe  not  very  long  after  this 
period,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  aU  the  sons  of 
John  de  Pillesdon  died  without  issue,  and  that  Alice,  their 
sister,  thus  became  heir,  or  co-heir,  of  the  family.    In  the  20th 
of  Richard  II.  (A.D.  1396),  Roger  le  Walsch  and  John  Jewe 
held  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight  s  fee  ^  in  Chickerell  and  West 

a  tax,  called  a  "  relief,"  was  due  to  the  king,  and  before  the  heir  ooald  take  poasession 
he  W.U  not  only  bound  to  pay  it  but  also  to  perform  homage,  after  which  ceremony  liveiy 
of  his  inheritance  was  given  him.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the 
lands  escheated  to  the  crown  until  he  attained  his  majority,  made  proof  of  his  age,  and 
performed  homage  ;  and  if  the  last  tenant  had  been  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  his 
lands  escheated  to  the  crown  absolutely.  Every  county  had  its  *'  escheator,'*  by  whom 
these  inquisitions  were  managed. 

^  Plac-ap-Westm.  de  term  S'c'i  Hill.     10  Joh.  :   Rot.  ii,  in  Dorset. 

'  Among  the  Conqueror^s  conditions  of  holding  the  lauds  of  which  he  deprived  their 
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Chickerell,  of  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Sarum.  The  will  of 
this  John  Jewe  is  found  in  the  register  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  and  it  shows  that  besides  Elizabeth, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Hody,  he  had 
three  sons — John,  William,  and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter, 
Johanna.  All  these,  no  doubt,  died  without  issue.  For  it  is 
shown  by  the  inquisitions  that  the  manor  of  Pillesdon,  as  well 
as  the  other  estates  of  the  &mily,  eventually  centred  in 
Elizabeth  Hody,  as  abready  stated. 

The  Hody  family  were  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood, 
and  connected  themselves  with  local  families,  as  appears  from 
their  pedigree  in  the  "  Heralds'  Visitations  '*  and  elsewhere. 
One  member,  Robert,  is  described  as  ^'  of  East  Chinnock  and 
Crewkeme."  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Phillips, 
of  Croscombe,  and  was  living  in  1590.  His  son  John  is 
described  to  be  "  of  Beerhall,"  and  to  have  married  a  daughter 
of Stembridge,  of  Crewkeme.  Another  son,  Hum- 
phry, "  of  Crewkeme,"  married  Kebecca,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hifallock,  of  Axminster.  Another  son,  Arthur,  is  also  said  to 
be    "of  Crewkeme."      And  another,  Robert,  was  also  "of 

Crewkeme,"  and  married  a  daughter  of Chubb,  of 

the  same  town.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Robert,  called  by  the 
same  name,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Lincohi,  of 
Crewkeme.  The  second  son  of  Humphry  and  Rebecca  Mal- 
lock  was  Richard,  rector  of  Odcombe.  He  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Richard  Bartlett,  of  East  Chinnock,  and  these 
were  the  parents  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody, 
already  mentioned,  who  was  born  at  Odcombe,  January  Ist, 

origiiuJ  Sftxon  poflsesaon  and  bestowed  opon  his  friends  and  followers,  was  the  obligation 
of  tnpplying  m  certain  nnmber  of  knights  for  military  service.  Their  lands  were  called 
fees,  and  oompcsed  the  barony  of  the  king's  vassals.  "  A  knight's  fee,"  says  Jacob,  "is 
■o  mncfa  inheritance  as  is  sufficient  yearly  to  maintain  a  knight  with  convenient  revenue, 
which  in  Henry  the  Third's  days  was  £15."  But  Sir  Thomas  Smith  rates  it  at  £40,  and 
by  the  statute  for  knights  (1st  £d.  2,  cap.  1)  such  as  had  £20  per  annum  in  fee  or  for  life 
might  be  compelled  to  be  knights.  Which  statute  is  repealed  by  17th  Car.  L,  cap.  20. 
The  nnmber  of  knights'  fees  throughout  the  kingdom  was  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  of  these  the  religious  houses  had  twenty -eight  thousand  and  fifteen.  Jacib 
(** Law  DkiUonary^ )j  quoting  Coke,  says  that  "a  knight's  fee  contained  twelve  plow- 
lands  or  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres,"  and  that  a  virgate  contained  twenty-four  acres,  a 
hide  four  vizgates,  and  that  five  hides  made  a  knight's  fee,  "  whose  relief  is  five  pounds." 
Othen  say  that  a  knighf  s  fee  was  usually  two  carucates,  or  about  a  hundred,  acres. 
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1659.  He  became  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  same  University,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works,  and  a 
benefactor  to  Crewkeme  Grammar  School.  He  died  in  1706. 
His  brother  William,  of  Cheddington,  born  about  1663,  died 
in  1737,  and  has  a  tablet  in  Cheddington  Church,  upon  which 
is  also  recorded  the  death,  in  1780,  of  William,  his  only  son.  ^ 
Mr.  Cox's  residence  occupies  a  magnificent  situation  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village  from  Winyard  s  Gap.  It  is  in  imitation 
of  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic  architecture,  and  was  built  in 
1840  on  the  site  of  an  interesting  old  house.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  are  spacious  and  most  tastefrdly  laid  out.  They 
Bxe  especially  interesting  to  us,  Piscator,  from  their  containing 
the  source  of  the  river  Parret.  Moreover,  they  possess  an  air 
of  peculiar  solemnity,  for  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  in 
the  shade  of  a  fine  old  yew,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  church- 
yaxd,  in  which 

"  The  rode  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  deep," — 

creeping  shrubs  and  ivy  festooning  graceftdly,  yet  moumftilly, 
about  the  tombs.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson  which  those  grounds 
should  preach — the  living  and  the  dead  so  immediately  in 
contact— the  birth  of  the  stream — the  spring-time  of  the 
year  —  the  beauties  and  delights  of  nature  so  entwined, 
as  it  were,  with  the  end  of  all  things  !  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  pleasant  resting-place  from  the  toils  of  life,  and  let  us  hope, 
Piscator,  that  we  may  neither  of  us  find  a  less  appropriate  nor 
a  less  hallowed  one  I 

Among  the  tombs  is  one  to  the  memory  of  some  members  of 
the  Hallett  family,  who  resided  at  Cheddington.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Hallett  was  rector  from  1648  to  1665.  The  date 
1684  can  with  difficulty  be  deciphered  upon  this  tomb,  but  in 
plainer  characters  appears  the  name  of  Philip,  "  son  of  Philip 
and  Sarah  Hallett,  who  died  March  24,  1758,  aged  five  weeks." 

We  learn,  also,  that  "Grace,  their  daughter,  died  July  26, 
1753,"  and  are  treated  to  the  following  lines  : — 

^  A  ehort  pedigree  of  the  Hody  family  (miscalled  Buddy)  is  given  in  the  Harleian 
MSa  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  1559,  folios  119,  129  £. 
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"  Jnst  like  a  bud  nipt  of  a  tree. 
So  death  have  parted  yoa  and  wee  ; 
Grieve  not,  dear  friends,  wee  you  beseech. 
Be  faithful  (!)  that  wee  are  not  rich." 

There  is  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  William  Phelps,  1849,  and 

other  members  of  his  family  dying  in  1809,  1810,  1811,  and 
1829. 

The  old  church  is  described  by  Hutchins  as  consisting  of  "  a 
single  pace,  or  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  and  is  a  very  ancient 
building.  In  the  tower  are  three  bells.  The  rood-loft,  placed 
between  the  church  and  the  chancel,  was  remaining  till  of  late 
years."  ^  The  new  church  stands  a  Kttle  further  south  than 
the  old  one.  It  was  intended  to  occupy  exactly  the  same 
site,  but,  in  deepening  the  foundations,  water — no  doubt  the 
springs  of  the  Parret — rushed  in  so  fast  that  the  builders 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  a  removal  beyond  their 
influence  was  imperative.  The  old  tower,  which  was  intended 
to  be  worked  into  the  new  structure,  remained  standing  for 
some  time,  but  was  ultimately  destroyed.  The  new  church  is 
intended  to  imitate,  in  the  plainest  possible  way,  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  style  which  prevailed 
immediately  before  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  had  begun  to 
undergo  the  rapid  course  of  degeneracy  which  has  distinguished 
it  in  modern  times.  ^  The  church,  covered  with  evergreen,  is 
sLxty-eight  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  porch  at  the  west  end  which  is  entered  by  two  doorways 
and  lighted  by  an  end  window.  ^  A  vestry  projects  from  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  western  gable  is  surmounted 
by  a  bell-turret.      The  building  is  lighted  by  four  windows  in 

^  The  first  edition  of  Hntchins  was  published  in  1774,  and  the  second  in  1796. 

*  A  description  of  the  Perpendicular  style  is  given  in  the  account  of  Beaminster  in  a 
f atara  psge. 

'  Churches,  formerly,  were  almost  always  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  whi^h  also 
symbolised  the  position  of  our  Saviour's  body  at  the  crucifixion.  The  chancel  represented 
his  hnd  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  the  transept  his  extended  arms,  and  the  nave 
his  body  and  l^s.  The  chancel  contained  the  altar,  and  was  the  place  in  which  the 
serrioe  was  performed.  It  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  edifice,  and  was 
divided  from  the  nave  by  raiU,  in  Latin  called  cancelli — a  circumstance  from  which  it 
llerives  its  namei  The  nave  was  the  largest  part  of  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
•o  called  from  the  French  nef.  Some  authors,  however,  have  resort  to  the  Latin,  and 
•ay  that  the  direct  root  of  the  word  is  navin,  a  ship,  and  that  the  nave  is  thus  symbolical 
of  the  church  of  Christ  being  tossed  about  by  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  worhL 
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the  north  wall  and  three  in  the  south,  placed  between  but- 
tresses. These  windows  are  of  two  lights  each,  with  feathered 
headings,  surmounted  by  a  quatrefoil,  ^  and  furnished  with 
weather  mouldings  resting  upon  corbels  of  foliage  and  other 
ornaments.  The  eastern  window,  which  was  preserved  from 
the  former  building,  consists  of  three  lights,  with  foliated 
heads,  surmounted  by  quatrefoUs — that  in  the  apex  containing 
the  letters  I.  H.  S.  in  stained  glass.  The  altar  is  of  Caen 
stone,  placed  between  pinnacled  tablets  of  the  same  material, 
upon  which  the  commandments  are  cut.  The  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  axe  placed  against  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel 
arch. 

A  mural  monument  near  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch, 
the  only  monument  in  the  church,  records  the  death  of 
William  Hody,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1737,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  also  that  of 
his  son  William  on  February  22,  1780,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
The  arms  are  also  given  : — Quarterly  1  and  4.  Argent,  a  fess 
barry,  indented  vaire  and  sahle,  between  two  cotizes  counter- 
changed,  for  Hody.  2.  A  bidl  passant,  sable,  within  a 
bordure,  sable  bezantee,  for  Cole.  3,  Argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  Moors'  heads  couped,  sahle,  for  Jewe. 

Hutchins  speaks  of  a  monument  in  the  old  church  to 
Dorothy,  wife  of  Thomas  Bishop,  Esq.,  who  died  October  3, 
1775.  The  Bishop  family  held  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  at  Cheddington  and  Corscombe,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  in  Corscombe  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop, 
the  surviving  representative.  In  the  churchyard,  which  is 
very  neatly  kept,  is  a  tomb  with  a  record  of  the  death  of 
"  Robert  John,  son  of  William  and  Anne  Symes,  of  Chedding- 
ton, on  January  6,  1865,  aged  four  years  : — 

At  foar  yean  old  my  heart  was  light, 

With  health  my  (dieek  was  red  ; 
Bat  sickness  came,  and  I  lie  here 

And  moulder  with  the  dead." 

^  The  quatrefoil  was  an  imitation  of  the  primrose,  which,  being  one  of  the  first 
flowers  of  the  spring,  was  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  revived  nature,  and  was 
adopted  by  onr  church  architects  to  signify,  emblematically,  that  the  goapel,  the  har- 
binger of  peace  and  immortality,  was  there  preached.  The  trefoil  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Trinity. 
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There  is  also  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  James  IreLand,  who 
died  Jime  6,  1858,  aged  74. 

The  old  parish  register  is  unfortunately  lost.  The  only 
parchment  book  remaining  prior  to  the  new  issue  in  1813  is  a 
very  badly  kept  marriage  register,  dating  from  1756. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  consecrated 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1841,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  acting  for  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  ^  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbinry  and  the  deanery  of  Brid- 
port.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £8  8s.  lOd,  and  the 
tithes  are  commuted  for  £138  10s.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors  and  patrons,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Shipp  and  Hodson's  edition  of 
Hutchins : — 

Thomas  Doffield,  clerk,  institated  Febraary  22,  1348.  Patron,  the  Biahop,  jure 
dtpoiuto, 

William  Haukin,  exchanged  with  John  Reve,  or  Neve,  rector  of  Chandeoomb,  diocese 
Ezon.   Institated  November  22,  1405.     Patron,  Jaoobns  Homesbowe. 

NichoUs  Mille,  vicar  cl  Portsmouth.  Institated  July  12,  1412,  Patron,  Thomas 
Bolonr. 

John  Boner,  epUeoptu  Enaehdunenais,  and  vicar  of  Ceme.  Institated  December  8, 
1422.     Patron,  WUUam  Hozneswell,  of  Child  Ackford. 

John  Mille,  April  22, 1423.  An  inquisition  concerning  the  patronage  found  for  Thomas 
Bolour,  lord  of  Cheddington,  who  had  presented  Mille. 

WUliam  Baron. 

Wilfiam  Pyttard,  chaplain,  on  the  resignation  of  Baron.  Institated  April  5,  1453. 
Patron,  John  Boler,  jon. 

Nicholas  Chaontrd. 

Stephen  Goldesbnigh,  chaplain,  on  the  resignation  of  Chauntrel,  April,  1495.  Patron, 
Peter  Baan6eld.  Esq. 

William  Johnson,  derk,  on  the  resignation  of  €h>ldesbai^h.  Institated  Februaiy  10, 
1507.     Patron,  Alexander  Bowler,  ?uic  vice, 

Christopher  Benson,  on  the  death  of  Johnson.  Instituted  March  27»  1534,  ob.  1571. 
Patron,  Thomas  Bamfield,  Esq. 

Christopher  Mintem,  1571,  ob.  1614. 

Henry  Mintem,  son  of  Christopher,  on  his  father's  death,  1615. 

^  On  the  following  day  the  same  bishop  consecrated  the  new  church  at  Marshwood 
— m  ch^>elry  to  Whitchurch  Canonicorum.  A  former  chapel  at  Marshwood  was  des- 
troyed at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.—  GerUleman's  Magazine,  1841. 

'  iKQUismo  NoNABUM. — Parochia  de  Chedyngdon. — Nich'  de  Chedyngton,  Thom*s 
Bochjurd,  Ad'  Cauntevyle,  Henr'  BoUok,  Rob'  Robechou,  Walt'  Clode,  Henr'  Strangma', 
&  Joh'  Alote,  parochiani  ibidem  jurati  presentant  quod  ecclesia  ibidem  non  taxatur.  Et 
qnod  ixa.  pars  garbarum  vellerum  et  agnorum  valet  hoc  anno  xvij  s.  iiij  d.  et  non  plus, 
eo  quod  valor  dictae  ecclesis  consistit  terns  rectoris  de  dote  ecclesiae,  pratis,  pasturis, 
boseia,  redditis,  assisae,  decimis  feni,  lini,  canabi,  lactis,  molendini,  et  aliis  minutis 
derimis  cam  oblationibus  obventionibusque  valent  per  annum  zxziij  s.  iz  d.  Summa 
ixtut,  partis  zxij  s.  iii j  d. 
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Thomas  Hallett,  1648,  ob.  1665,  and  has  a  tomb  to  his  memory  in  the  churchyard. 
Patron,  Robert  Oaseley,  nephew  and  heir  of  William  Onseley. 

Valentine  Jeffrye,  April  20,  1666.    Patron,  John  Llewellen. 

Anthony  Addison,  1682.    Patron,  University  of  Oxford. 

Henry  Mintem,  on  the  removal  of  Addison,  1687,  ob.  1723.  Patron,  Geoi^e  Penne, 
Esq. ,  hoc  vice, 

Henry  Mintem,  R  A.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ob.  1738.     Patron,  Samuel  Mintern. 

Thomas  liklgar,  B.A.,  on  the  death  of  Mintem,  instituted  June  19,  1741.  Patron, 
George  Penne,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hare,  M.  A.,  1757,  ob.  1762.    Patrons,  Andrew  Tucker  and  Mary  Mintem. 

Joseph  Paul,  after  the  right  of  presentation  had  been  tried  under  a  quare  impedU,  17Cd. 
Pntnn,  Matthew  Knight,  trustee  of  Thomas  Bishop,  Esq.,  one  of  the  heirs  of  George 
Penne,  deceased. 

William  Trevelyan  Cox,  LL.B.  Instituted  May  31,  1803.  Also  vicar  of  Stockhuid. 
Died  1312.     Patron,  Rev.  W.  T.  Cox. 

John  Cox,  M.  A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Instituted  1802.  Also  vicar  of  Stockland. 
Died  1846  at  Bath.     Patron,  WiUiam  Hody  Cox,  Esq.   Died  1835. 

John  Cooke  Cox,  B.C.L.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Instituted  June  18,  1846. 
resigned  in  1849.     Patron,  W.  T.  Cox,  Esq. 

Rowland  Huyshe,  B.  A.     Instituted  January  23,  1849,  on  cession  of  J.  C.  Cox. 

Robert  Elliot  Morres,  M.  A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxon.  Instituted  1863,  on  the  deatli  of 
Huyshe. 

«  4'r  ^  « 

Axeknoller,  or  AxknoU,  as  the  old  writers  wrote  the  word, 
is  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  spot.  Knoll,  as  now 
understood,  means  a  little  round  or  conical  hill.  Bailey,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  defined  it  as  "  the  top  of  a 
hill."  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  Cnoll,  according  to  Bosworth, 
means  "  a  knoll,  a  hill,  top,  cop,  summit."  The  name  Axe- 
knoll,  then,  is  as  clear  in  its  etymology  as  it  is  appropriate  in 
its  application.  It  is  borne  by  two  farms  situated  along  the 
hill-side,  and  named  respectively  Higher  and  Lower  Axe- 
knoller. Hutchins,  who  wrote  in  1774,  describes  Axeknoller 
as  "  a  village  consisting  of  about  twelve  houses,  two  miles 
north-east  from  Beaminster,  anciently  belonging  to  several 
owners,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Ewenses  and  Bryants. 
Here  was  a  common,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  alloted  to  the  customaiy  tenants  of  Axknoller, 
since  which  period  they  have  no  right  in  the  commons  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Beaminster."  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Elizabeth  (1596)  the  manor  of  East  (Higher)  Axeknoller  was 
held  by  James  Hannam  of  the  hundred  of  Beaminster,  value 
£3.  Its  subsequent  owners  were  Good,  Ridgway,  and  Milles 
of  Beaminster.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Higher  Axe- 
knoller Farm,  which  is  fireehold,  was  purchased  by  John  Adair 
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Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Le well,  Dorset,  and  it  is  now  the  property 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  Bentinck  Hawkins.  The  othei 
property  is  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Beaminster  Prima  and 
Beaminster  Secunda.  One  of  the  &xms  included  in  it  was  in 
1819  the  property  of  John  Quantock,  Esq.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Robert  Phelps,  Esq.,  next  to  John  Bryant  Phelps, 
Esq.,  and  now  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  John  Bridge,  Esq., 
who  also  own  the  other  farm,  which  passed  &om  the  Popes 
to  the  Phelpses  in  1809. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  a  village,  and  the  only  buildings 
are  those  in  connection  with  the  farms  just  mentioned.  What 
was  formerly  known,  for  miles  about  the  neighbourhood,  as 
AxeknoUer  church,  was  really  nothing  but  a  venerable  oak, 
under  the  branches  of  which  the  rustic  patriarchs  were  wont 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  smnmer  evenings,  enjoying  their 
pipes  and  jugs,  while  their  children  amused  themselves  in 
play.  This  agreeable  manner  of  passmg  the  evening  was, 
more  fisu^tiously  than  reverently,  called  "going  to  church," 
and  hence  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  matter  of  fact 
scribe,  one  of  these  odd  days,  were  found  putting  a  literal 
construction  upon  the  phrase,  and  gravely  informing  the 
public  that  AxeknoUer  "  was  once  a  flourishing  village,  with 
an  ancient  and  a  well-attended  church.'' 


Away  over  the  hills  is  the  old  Dorsetshire  town  of  Bea- 
minster, very  comfortably  nestled  among  the  beautifully 
undulating  eminences  by  which  it  is  surroimded.  Its  situation 
is  indeed  delightftil.  Sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
watered  by  the  little  Brit,  ^  it  presents  a  desirable  spot  in 

1  This  stream  rises  on  Sliatcombe  Farm,  abont  a  mile  Dorth  of  Beaminster.  It  is 
called  by  Coker  the  Birty  and  by  Holingshed  the  Bride,  Drayton  thus  refers  to  it 
under  the  name  of  Bert : — 

"  Whereas  the  little  Lim  along  doth  easlie  creep, 
And  Car,  that,  coming  downe  Ymto  the  troubled  deep, 
Brings  on  the  neighbonring  Bert,  whose  bat*ning  mellowed  banke 
From  all  the  British  soyles  for  hempe  most  largely  ranke, 
Doth  bear  away  the  best  to  Bertpoit,  which  hath  gain'd 
That  praise  from  every  place,*'  &c.~Polyolbton.-— TA«  Second  Song. 

Sbatcombe,  about  1790,  belonged  to  Mr.  George  Eveleigh,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fenn, 
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which  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  seclusion  may  find  a  fit^abiding- 
place,  and  is  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  can  linger  from  a 
distance  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  Well  indeed  does  it 
deserve  the  apostrophe  of  the  learned  and  genial  Dorsetshire 
poejt,  who,  in  the  vernacular  of  his  coimty,  sings  his  "  native 
wood-notes  wild  "  with  a  sweetness  not  excelled  by  the  gifted 
bard  whose  genius  made  the  uncouth  Highland  brogue  poetical. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  rector  of  Came  : — 

"  Sweet  Be*mr8ter,  that  bist  a-bonn* 
By  green  an'  woody  hills  al*  roun* ; 
Wi'  hedges  reach^n  up  between 
A  thousao'  vieVs  o'  zammer  green, — 
Wher  elems'  lofty  heads  da  drow 
Ther  shiades  var  h&ymiakers  below. 
An*  wild  hedge-flow'rs  da  charm  th'  souls 
O*  m&idens  in  ther  evenen  strolls  !" 

As  a  place  of  business  and  bustle  Beaminster  has  no  great 
pretensions,  and  it  suffers  from  the  want  of  direct  railway 
accommodation.  Attempts  to  supply  that  want,  by  making  a 
railway  from  Bridport  to  Martock,  passing  Crewkeme  and 
branching  into  both  the  South- Western  and  Bristol  and  Exeter 
lines,  were  failiures,  and  there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  their 
being  repeated.  The  town  formerly  possessed  extensive 
manufactories  of  sailcloth,  which  afforded  employment  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and,  when  those  de- 
clined, the  introduction  of  a  woollen  manufacture  proved  a 
scarcely  less  fruitful  source  of  occupation.  Some  revival  of  the 
sail-cloth  business,  or  of  the  preparation  of  flax  for  manufacture, 
has  lately  taken  place.  But  Beaminster  is  not  a  manufacturing 
town.  Its  staple  is  agriculture  and  the  trades  associated 
therewith.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thursdays,  and  air 
annual  fair  on  the  nineteenth  of  September.  The  grants  for 
these  were  obtained  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  the  First 
(1283)  by  William  Ewel,  Prebendary  of  Sarum. 

Beaminster  was  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Netherbuiy,  to 
which  its  church  was  only  a  chapel  of  ease.  ^      But  it  is  now  a 

in  Bristol.     In  1846  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Stadley,  of  Broad winsor,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bidhop,  of  Shatcoml)e,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Stone  Stadley. 

^  Daring  the  Commonwealth  Beaminster  appears  to  have  been  made  a  distinct 
parish.     Its  minister  was  Jose^^h  Crabbo,  who  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  living  of 
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separate  parish.  In  1849  it  was  made  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
in  1866  a  vicarage.  The  living  is  valued  in  the  Kings  Books, 
among  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Sherborne,  at  £20  6s  6d 
for  Beaminster  Prima,  and  £22  5s  7^  for  Beaminster  Secunda. 
The  tithes  for  the  two  are  commuted  for  £270  for  the  rectorial, 
belonging  to  a  layman,  and  £300  for  the  vicarial.  Beaminster 
gives  its  name  to  a  prebendal  stall-  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Salisbiuy.  The  parish  consists  of  the  two  manors  just  men- 
tioned, namely,  Beaminster  Prima  and  Beaminster  Secimda, 
which  are  held  under  the  prebendary,  on  the  tenure  of 
"  customary  copyhold,"  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
present  lord  of  both  manors  is  Colonel  Cox,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  and  respected  local  family.  The  town  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  union  composed  of  the  following  parishes  : 
—  Beaminster,  Bettiscombe,  Broadwinsor,  Burstock,  Ched- 
dington.  East  and  West  Chel borough,  .Corscombe,  Evershot, 
HaLatock,  Hook,  Mapperton,  Marshwood,  Melbury  Osmond, 
Melbury  Sampford,  Mosterton,  Netherbury,  South  Perrott, 
Pillesdon,  Poorstock,  North  Poorton,  Eampisham,  Stoke  Ab- 
bot, Wraxhall,  Misterton,  and  Seaborough.  The  last  two 
parishes  are  in  Somerset.  Beaminster  is  also  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  Dorsetshire,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  hundred, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  ^ 

The  town  is  irregularly  buQt,  but  its  streets  have  a  pleasant 
appearance,  and  the  river  Brit  runs  through  a  portion  of  two 

NetlMrlnuy.    He  waa  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  wHen  he  oonfonned,  and  afterwards 
became  viear  of  Axminster,  and  Beaminster  was  ajpan  united  to  Netherbury. 

.  ^  The  Union  systefai  was  introduced  in  1834,  and  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in 
the  introduction  of  that  scheme  of  centralization  which  has  since,  unhappily,  so  rapidly 
developed  itself,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  and  free  parochial  system.  Parishes  are 
of  very  ancient  origin — ^probably  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  forming  one  of  the 
integral  divisions  of  the  British  hundred,  as  mentioned  in  a  future  note.  They  were, 
therefore,  not  of  ecclesiastical-origin,  as  some  suppose,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  they 
became  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  ninth  of  the  canons  made  at  the  Council  of 
CTloTeahoe,  in  747,  ordains  that  "  the  priests  shall  take  care  to  fulfil  the  offices  of  baptism, 
teaching,  and  visiting  in  auchphces  and  divisions  now  existing  for  secular  purposes  as  may 
be  assigned  to  them  by  the  bishop  of  the  province.''  Blackstone —among  many  other 
Authorities,  including  Kennett,  Ayliffe,  and  even  Domesday  itself,  all  quoted  by  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  in  his  admirable  work  "  The  Parish  "—says,  "  It  is  pretty  clear  and 
fxrtain  that  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were  originally  ascertained  by  those  of  a  manor  or 
manors."  I  may  add  that  the  word  "  manor"  is  from  the  British  maenator,  defined  by 
the  Bev.  W.  Barnes  as  *'  a  stone-bound,  or  manor  o£f*marked  with  boundary  stones." 
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of  them.  White  Hart  Street  and  the  Fore  Place  contain 
some  respectable  buildings  and  handsome  shops,  together 
with  the  principal  hotel,  the  White  Hart,  and  some  other 
inns.  ^    The  market  house,  over  which  is  the  town-hall,  stands 

'  Inn  signs  are  an  interesting  study,  leading  to  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history. 
'*  The  White  Hart "  is  a  common  sign  in  the  West  of  England,  and  its  origin  is  variously 
accounted  for.  Under  the  ancient  forest  law,  when  a  favourite  stag  of  the  king's  was 
lost,  a  proclamation  called  "  flart-royal ''  was  issued,  "  providing  '*  that  whoever  should 
chase  or  kill  that  stag  his  punishment  should  be  the  royal  displeasure — a  fearful  one  if 
the  offender  happened  to  have  no  "  friend  at  court."  King  Henry  IIL,  it  seems,  had  a 
favourite  white  hart  in  Blackmoor  Forest,  and,  either  by  accident  or  design,  it  was 
killed  by  one  Sir  John  de  la  Lind,  and  the  form  in  which  the  monarch's  displeasure 
manifested  itself  was  the  amercing  of  the  offender's  lands  with  a  heavy  fine,  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  fine  was  paid  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  Fuller,  who  died  in  1661,  says—"  Myself  have  paid  a  share  for  the  sauce  who 
never  tasted  any  of  the  meat,  so  that  it  seems  king's  venison  is  sooner  eaten  than 
digested."  The  fine  has  not  yet  been  formally  remitted.  Another  explanation  is  thus  given 
by  Sir  Halliday  Wagstaffe,  Keeper  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
He  says  that  the  king,  accompanied  by  several  lords  of  the  court,  Philip,  Archduke  of 
Spain,  Joan  his  wife,  and  many  other  ladies,  feeling  disposed  for  a  day's  hunting,  repaired 
to  the  New  Forest  for  that  purposa  A  celebrated  white  hart,  called  Albert,  a  noble- 
looking  animal,  was  selected  for  the  day's  sport  Albert  showed  them  some  fine  running, 
and  the  chase  continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  when  at  length,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  hounds,  he  crossed  a  river  near  Ringwood  and  finally  stood  at  bay  in  a  meadow. 
His  pursuers  came  up  just  as  the  hounds  were  about  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  victim, 
when  the  ladies  interceded  for  the  noble  animal  who  had  given  them  such  a  fine  day's 
sport.  In  answer  to  their  prayer,  the  hounds  were  called  off,  and  the  animal  was  secured. 
He  was  taken  to  Ringwood,  and,  a  gold  collar  being  placed  round  his  neck,  he  was 
removed  to  Windsor,  while  Halliday  Wagstaffe  was  that  day  knighted  in  Ringwood. 
The  house  of  entertainment  at  which  the  king  and  his  courtiers  partook  of  some  refresh- 
ment had  its  sign  altered  to  that  of  the  White  Hart,  and  has  retained  its  name  to  this 

day. The  Red  Lion,   further  down  Beaminster  street  than  the  White  Hart,  and 

shown  in  the  woodcut,  probably  borrowed  its  name  from  the  time  of  James  the 
First.  An  inn  existing  at  that  time,  indeed,  might  take  its  name  direct,  as  was  done  by 
inns  all  over  England.  Prior  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  when  James 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1602-3,  the  red  lion,  with  two  unicorns  for  supporters,  was  the 
national  emblem  on  the  coat  of  arms  for  Scotland.  James  substituted  in  the  royal  arms 
his  red  lion  for  the  wyvem  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors — not  greatly  to  the  approbation  of 
his  new  subjects,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nursezy  rhyme  : — 

**  The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  fighting  for  the  crown. 
The  lion  beat  the  unicorn  all  round  town,"  &a 

The  arms  thus  altered  were  ordered  by  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  following  np  the  original 
policy  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  be  displayed  in  all  churches,  law  courts,  town  halls,  and 

other  places,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Bonifaces  voluntarily  extended  the  publicity. The 

Greyhound,  situated  between  the  two  inns  already  mentioned,  may  have  been  named  by  a 
coursing  proprietor.  In  some  places  the  greyhound  may  form  part  of  the  arms  of  some 
local  magnate,  and  be  thus  adopted  as  a  sign.  But,  speaking  generally,  as  observed  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Cutler,  in  his  '*  Notes  on  the  Durotriges,''  "  Greyhounds  belong  specially  to 
Dorchester.  They  were  the  'Celtic  hounds'  used  by  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Ancient 
Britain,  well  known  and  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  in  the  ages  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antouini,  and,  as  the  coins  of  these  emperors  have  been  frequently  dug  up  in  Dorchester, 
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below,  in  the  centre  of  the  street  at  the  Fore  Place.  ^  The  other 
principal  streets  are  North  Street  and  East  or  Flax  Street. 
Speaking  of  "  several  neat  hoiiseB  in  the  town,"  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Hutchins  say  that  "  one  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge.  It  came  from  the  Abingdons 
of  Over  Compton  to  the  Hillaiys  of  Meerhay,  and  from  them 
to  Henry  Dunning,  M.D.,  who,  dying  in  1762,  left  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Bishop  Dunning.  Another,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  passed  from  the  Samwayes'a  to  Giles 
Merefield,  Esq.,  whose  grandson,  Mr.  Cook,  of  Slape,  sold  it 


to  Thomas  Brown.  A  third,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Silas  Symes,  attomey-at-law,  whose  descendants 
dbposed  of  it  to  Robert  Merefield,  Esq.,  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  RusselL  The  Merefields  were  a  branch  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  anciently  seated  at  Woolmingstone, 
in  the  parish  of  Crewkeme,  one  of  whom  was  a  serjeant-at-law 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  has  a  monument,  with  an 
inscription,  to  his  memory  in  Crewkeme  church."  ^      The  very 

it  Duy  not  ba  too  grett  >  (tretch  of  fuicy  to  lappoae  that  the  Greyhonnd  [there  ud 
eUcwhen  in  the  ooanty]  got  it*  name  from  the  imperial  dogi." 

'  It  ■•  atated  in  Hntchin*  that  an  ancieot  ctom  nhich  formerly  stood  near  the 
market  konae  wu  wantonly  deitroyed  aboat  1750,  but  that  to  this  day  its  lito  hu  the 
pririlege  of  being  eieupt  from  the  tnllg  and  caetomi  of  the  market. 

'  Seo  my  aocount  of  Crewkeme  in  a  future  page. 
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few  old  houses  remaining  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fa^  of 
Beaminster  having  suffered  much  from  fires.  But  the  means 
were  thereby  afforded  for  widening  the  streets,  which  were 
originally  very  narrow.  Of  the  havoc  in  the  Civil  War  I  shall 
have  to  say  something  fiirther  on.  I  may  now  state  that 
on  June  28th,  1684,  property  to  the  amount  of  £13,684  was 
destroyed,  including  the  "handsome  market-house,  built  on  free- 
stone pillars."  It  was  repaired, but, becoming  ruinous,  was  pulled 
down  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy  and  the  present  building 
erected  on  its  site.  Early  on  the  morning  of  March  21,  1781, 
a  fire,  originating  in  an  outhouse  of  the  King's  Arms,  in  the 
market-place,  burned  all  the  houses  except  two  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  leading  from  the  market-place  to  the  church. 
At  the  same  time  two  houses  were  burned  near  the  poimd,  the 
school-house,  several  houses  near  the  almshouse,  and  all  the 
houses  in  Church  Street  and  Little  Street,  upwards  of  fifty  in 
all,  involving  a  loss  estimated  at  eight  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  six  thousand  pounds  were  insured.  A  daughter  of  Mr. 
Paviott,  master  of  the  free  school,  was  burned  to  death. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  a  new  church  was  built  in  1850, 
and  of  both  these  I  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  There  are  also 
two  chapels,  one  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  built  in  1838, 
and  the  other  to  the  Independents  in  1749.^  The  population 
is  (1872)  two  thousand  five  himdred  and  eighty-foiu-,  and  the 
extent  of  the  parish  is  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six- 
teen acres.  The  population  in  1851  was  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two.  The  amount  of  poor's-rate  in  the 
same  year — or  rather  what  is  called  poor's-rate,  for  the  money, 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  applied  to  all  sorts  of  incongruous 
purposes — ^was  £392  against  £1,460  in  1871. 

^  According  to  local  records,  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  this  town,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  the  majority  of  the  townsmen  "  were  as  violent  against  the  king  and  hierarchy 
as  perhaps  any  people  in  the  whole  kingdouL  All  the  orders  of  religious  sects  with 
which  the  age  of  Charles  abounded  were  planted  in  this  little  town.  They  were  all 
equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  equally  exasperated  against  the  king 
and  his  adherents."  "On  the  14th  of  May,  1656,"  says  the  Beaminster  Poor-Book, 
"there  was  a  solemn  ordination  of  nine  ministers  in  Beaminster  church,  where  Mr. 
Stanley  Gower,  of  Dorchester,  preached,  Mr.  Short,  of  Lyme,  prayed,  and  Mr.  Jessoppe,  of 
Wareham,  concluded  with  an  exhortation  after  ordination.  The  whole  worke  lasted 
from  half  an  hour  past  eight  till  neare  eight  at  afternoon." 
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The  foundation  of  modem  Beaminster  may  possibly  have 
been  a  British  settlement  in  the  woods  which  then  filled  the 
valley  where  the  little  river  Brit  meandered.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Roman  road,  most  likely 
constructed  upon  the  older  British  one,  which  branched  from 
the  Iknield  near  Winyard  s  Gap  and  passed  over  Beaminster 
Down,  where  barrows  mark  the  biuial-places  of  unknown 
British  heroes,  or,  if  not  British,  of  some  famous  Romans, 
peradventure — ^the  custom  being  to  inter  the  great  along  the 
road-sides.  ^  Thus  Beaminster,  after  the  conquest  was  effected, 
might  possibly  have  been  the  home  of  a  small  Roman  com- 
munity. But  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  no  importance, 
seeing  that,  although  so  close  to  the  course  of  a  Roman  road, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  station,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
itineraries,  and  I  cannot  find  that  coins  or  any  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

But  coming  down  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  ground  to 
tread  upon  is  firmer.  The  word  minster^  forming  part  of  the 
names  of  so  many  towns,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  Saxon 
ecclesiastical  foimdation.  Hence,  whatever  might  have  been 
its  antecedents,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  existence — it  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  foundation — of  the  town  of  Beaminster  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Heptarchy.  For  the  full  explanation 
of  its  name  is  Bega's-minster  or  chxut;h,  and  in  many  ancient 
deeds  the  word  is  written  Bege-minster.  Bega,  or  Bees,  was 
a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar.  She  was  '^a  holy  woman 
from  Ireland,''  and  in  the  year  650,  founded  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Bees,  near  Copeland  Forest,  in  Ciunberland,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  restored  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  by  William,  son  of  Ranulph  de  Meschin,  Earl  of 
Cumberland*  ^  Bede,  in  his  "  EccUsicistical  History,'*  relates 
of  St.  Bega  that  when  a  nun  in  the  cell  of  Harkness,  belonging 
to  Whitby  Abbey,  she  had  a  supernatural  dream  or  vision — a 
common  occurrence  in  those  days,  if  the  legendary  chronicles 

*  See  the  Introductory  Chapter,  page  64. 

'  See  Taonei'i  "  IfuUory  qf  the  AhbeysJ*^     A  view  of  the  Haios  of  St.  Bees,  as  they 
i^ypMreil  a  hundred  yean  ago,  is  given  in  Grose's  "  AntiquUies,**  volume  1. 
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count  for  anything.  Both  Harkness  and  its  abbey  were 
founded  by  St.  Hilda,  who  was  abbess  of  Whitby  and  lived 
there.  She  was  universally  beloved  for  her  piety  and  her 
devotion  to  the  Church.  But  infirmity  had  crept  upon  her, 
and  "  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  sickness,  the  distemper  turn- 
ing inwards,  she  approached  her  last  day,  and  about  cockcrow- 
ing  .  .  .  she  passed  from  life  to  death."  St.  Bega,  at 
Harkness,  was  thirteen  miles  away,  and  "that  same  night, 
being  then  in  the  dormitory  of  the  sisters,  on  a  sudden  she 
heard  the  well-known  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  air  which  used  to 
awake  and  call  them  to  prayers  when  any  one  of  them  was 
taken  out  of  this  world.  Opening  her  eyes,  as  she  thought, 
she  saw  the  top  of  the  house  open  and  a  strong  light  pour  in 
from  above.  Looking  earnestly  upon  that  light,  she  saw  the 
soul  of  the  aforesaid  servant  of  God  [St.  Hilda]  in  that  same 
light,  attended  and  conducted  to  heaven  by  angels.  Then 
awaking,  and  seeing  the  other  sisters  lying  around  her,  she 
perceived  that  what  she  had  seen  was  either  in  a  dream  or  a 
vision,  and,  rising  immediately  in  a  great  fright,  she  ran  to 
the  virgin  who  then  presided  in  the  monastery  instead  of  the 
abbess,  and  told  her  that  the  Abbess  Hilda,  mother  of  them 
all,  had  departed  this  life,  and  had,  in  her  sight,  ascended  to 
eternal  bliss  and  to  the  company  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
with  a  great  light  and  with  angels  conducting  her."  The 
sisters  forthwith  proceeded  to  pray  and  sing  psalms  for  her 
soul,  and  at  daybreak,  when  "the  brothers  came  with  news 
of  her  death  from  the  place  where  she  had  died,  they  an- 
swered that  they  knew  it  before,"  and  proceeded  to  relate  the 
vision  of  St.  Bega.  ^ 

There  seem  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  the 
pious  St.  Bega  became  associated  with  Beaminster.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  she  personally  founded  or   even 

'  Bedels  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  In  Bohn*8  edition  references  are  made  to  a 
legendary  account  of  St.  Bega  printed  in  the  Carlisle  Tracts  from  the  Cottonian  MSS., 
Faust  B.  4,  foL  122—139,  as  well  as  in  the  **  Lives  of  English  Saints,"  Na  vi.  The 
vision  recorded  in  the  text  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  many  extraordinary  exploits  of  the 
godmother  of  Beaminster,  for  it  is  recorded  of  her  that  she  miraculously  tamed  a  bull, 
and  also  caused  snow  to  faU  on  Midsummer  day  so  deep  as  to  "fill  the  valleys  and  cover 
the  mountains.*'  Beaminster,  in  its  minster-saint,  therefore,  has  something  to  be  proud 
of.     See  Camden's  **  Britannia." 
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contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  original  Saxon  church, 
although  she  probably  did  one  or  the  other.  The  fame  of  her 
sanctity  was  like  a  sweet-smelling  savour  throughout  the  land, 
and  thus  some  admirer  might  have  dedicated  it  to  her  memory 
— just  as  is  known  to  have  happened  at  Bees,  where,  afler  her 
death,  a  memorial  church  was  erected  near  her  abbey  at 
Copeland.  ^ 

Coming  down  to  the  Norman  period,  we  have  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  state  of  Beaminster  at  that  time  in  the  pages 
of  the  invaluable  contemporary  document  Domesday  Book  : — 

"  The  same  bishop  [of  SaUsbury,  '  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
monks  of  Scirebume  ']  holds  Beiminstre.  In  King  Edward  s 
tune  it  was  taxed  for  sixteen  hides  and  one  virgate  of  land. 
There  is  arable  to  twenty  ploughs.  Besides  this,  there  are  in 
demesne  ^  two  canicates  which  never  paid  the  tax,  and  he  has 
two  ploughs  there  and  a  mill  which  pays  twenty  pence.  There 
are  under J^the  bishop  nineteen  villains,  and  twenty  bordars, 
and  five  serfs, '  and  thirty-three  acres  of  meadow.  Pasture, 
one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Wood,  one  mile  and  a 
half  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Of  the  same  land,  Algar 
holds  two  hides  of  the  bishop  ; — H.  de  Cartrai,  two  hides  save 
one  virgate  J — Sinod,  five  hides ; — ^Brictuin,  one  hide  and  a 
half.  There  are  nine  ploughs  there,  and  eleven  serfe,  and 
nineteen  bordars,  and  two  villains,  and  two  coscez,  and  two 

1  Soe  Tanner's  "  History  of  the  Abbeys," 

*  That  is,  "held  in  hand."  Demesne,  according  to  common  speech,  is  the  lord's 
chief  manor  place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging  kept  in  maintenance  for  himself  and 
family.  All  the  parts  of  a  manor,  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  freeholders,  are  said  to 
be  demesnes.— /tico6*s  Law  Dktumary, 

*  At  the  time  of  Domesday  Book,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  91,  a  free 
labourer  was  unknown  in  England.  The  feudal  lord  was  the  owner  not  only  of  the  soil 
bat  of  its  inhabitants  also,  over  whom  he  had  absolute  controL  A  great  part  of  the 
ma»tt**l  labour  was  performed  by  two  classes  of  the  people,  called  in  Domesday  '*  Villani" 
and  *'  Serri"  The  vlUaUis  were  the  resident  tenants  annexed  to  the  manor,  and  although 
allowed  to  hold  small  portions  of  land  in  order  to  support  themselves,  they  could  be 
disposed  of  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  transferred  by  deed  to  a  different  owner.  In  after 
ages  they  became  copyholders.  The  seroi  (or  serfs)  were  employed  in  the  most  servile  and 
laborious  works,  and  were  slaves  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  bordars^  or 
bordani,  were  in  a  less  servile  condition  than  the  villains  and  serfs.  They  are  sometimes 
called  "  cottagers,"  and  had  a  bord,  or  cottage,  for  which  they  paid  rent  to  the  lord  or 
randeted  some  service  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labour,  or 
gnpplying  poultry  and  eggs  for  his  board. 
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mills  which  pay  twenty-eight  pence,  and  forty  acres  of  meadow. 
Pasture,  four  quarentens  long  and  two  quarentens  broad,  and 
thirty-two  acres  of  pasture  besides.  Wood,  thirteen  quarentens 
long  and  nineteen  quarentens  broad.  ^  The  bishop's  demesne 
is  worth  sixteen  pounds.  That  of  the  vassels  only  seven 
pounds."  ^ 

In  the  fourth  year  of  William  Rufus  (1090)  Osmond,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  **  gave  Begeminster  and  the  knights'  fees  there  to 
the  church  of  Sarum,  and  in  1316  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Master 
Walter  Hervey,  William  de  Braybrok,  Alexander  de  Hemygly, 
and  Robert  le  .  .  .  were  certified  by  the  sheriff  as  joint 
lords  of  Beymynstre  with  the  hamlets  of  Netherbury,  Lange- 
don,  and  Ashe,  &c.,  in  the  hundred  of  Beyminster."  ^ 

Leland,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  says  that 
"  Bemistre,"  as  he  saw  it,  "  is  a  praty  market  town  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  useth  much  husbandry,  and  lyith  in  one  streat 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  a  nother  from  west  to  est.  Ther 
is  a  fair  chappelle  of  ease  in  this  towne.  Netherby  is  the 
paroch  chirch  of  it,  and  Bemistre  is  a  prebend  to  the  chirch  of 
Saresbyri.  Bemistre  is  but  four  miles  from  Crookeshorne  [it 
is  seven],  a  market  towne  in  Somersetshir  by  north  from 
Bemistre.  ...  I  rode  from  Bridport,  three  [five]  miles, 
to  Netherbyri,  and  then  a  mile  further  to  Bemistre.     The 

^  There  \a  some  confusion  as  to  the  land  measures  in  Domesday,  partly  arising  from 
their  being  sometimes  given  as  Norman  and  sometimes  as  Saxon  measures.  The  Norman 
mile  was  equal  to  our  mile  and  a  hall  A  perca,  or  pertica  (perch),  contained  sixteen  feet 
A  quartrUen  forty  perches,  or  a  furlong.  An  acra  (acre)  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
perches  in  circumference— that  is,  forty  feet  long  by  four  wide.  A  ferling  was  about 
fifteen  acres.  A  virgcUe  (or  yard)  was  one-fourth  of  a  hide,  but  variously  estimated, 
— perhaps  about  twenty-four  acres.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  ("  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  69) : 
— "I  hold  that  a  knight's  fee,  a  hide  or  plough-land,  a  yard-land  or  ox-gang,  do  not 
contain  any  certain  number  of  acres."  [See  Mr.  Butler's  note  to  this  passage.  Selden's 
*'  Titles  of  Honor,**  &a]  The  fiide  (Anglo-Saxon  hyd,  a  house,  from  hydan,  to  cover) 
differed  in  extent  in  different  counties.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  quantity  of  land 
sufficient  for  an  estate.  Some  writers  fix  the  amount  generally  at  sixty-four  acres, 
others  at  ninety -six,  others  at  one  hundred,  and  others  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
In  **  Jacob* a  Law  Dictionary**  it  is  said  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
(1326-77),  one  hundred  acres.  The  carucate  (from  caruca,  a  plough)  was  as  much  land  as 
a  man  could  manage  with  one  plough  in  a  year,  having  pasture  and  houses  for  the  plough- 
men and  cattle.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  the  carucate  was  equal  to  sixty  acres  accord- 
ing  to  the  perch  of  fifteen  feet. 

'  Money  in  Domesday  is  generally  estimated  at  thirty  times  its  present  value. 

*  Quoted,  in  Shipp's  admirable  edition  of  Hutchins,  from  the  Nomina  Villamm. 
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ground  al  this  way  is  in  an  exceeding  good,  and  almost  the 
best,  vain  of  ground  for  corne  and  pasture  and  wood  that  is  in 
al  Dorsetshire.  I  rode  from  Bemistre  a  mHe  to  the  toppe  of 
an  high  hill  [Beaminster  Down  ?],  and  ther  I  left  not  far  of  on 
the  lift  hand  northwarde  Ax  KnoUe,  wher  Ax  ryver  riseth 
that  goeth  to  Axmouth." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  affected  Beaminster  in  particular,  and  apart  from  its 
great  effect  upon  the  coimtrj  generally,  there  seems  to  be  no 
record.  But  it  was  perhaps  to  a  less  powerful  extent  than  in 
the  towns  whl^  had  rich  monasteries  to  sack  and  all  the  fond 
associations  therewith  to  ruthlessly  break  up — ^which  saw  the 
monks  driven  forth  to  poverty  and  insult  amid  the  sympathetic 
lamentations  of  the  people  by  whom  they  had  ever  been  re- 
garded as  spiritual  guides  and  as  personal  and  faithful  friends. 
The  town,  however,  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  for 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
were  for  some  years  held  there,  as  they  also  were  for  seven 
years  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
After  that  they  were  for  a  time  removed  to  Bridport.  But  in 
1 638  there  was  an  order  of  sessions  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  correction  at  Beaminster  at  the  expense  of  the  division.  ^ 
Previously,  at  the  Michaelmas  session  of  1629  (again  held  at 
Beaminster)  the  old  stocks,  ducking-stool,  and  pUlory  being 
worn  out,  new  ones  were  ordered  to  be  provided  by  "  Peter 
Hoflkins,  the  lord  or  fermour  of  the  said  manner." 

Notwithstanding  its  seclusion  and  removal  from  the  great 
lines  of  intercommunication,  Beaminster  was  not  exempt  from 
some  of  the  horrors  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  his 
Parliament  which  devastated  the  land,  deluged  it  with  the 


>  While  ipeaking  of  judicial  matten,  I  may  as  well  annote  that  not  longer  ago  than 
1850,  a  caae  of  "  jastice  satisfied,'*  in  a  manner  rarely  resorted  to  in  our  day,  was  witnessed 
at  Beaminster  by  persons  still  living,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Bowdage,  of  Misterton,  is  my 
anthority.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  man  named  Larcombe  was  publicly  flogged  in 
tiie  market-place.  His  crime  was  stealing  hay,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
magiatratea  to  receive  fifty  lashes  at  the  hands  of  the  public  hangman.  A  waggon,  with 
"cradles,"  was  drawn  up,  and  here  the  bare-backed  delinquent  was  tied  to  one  of  the 
cradles,  with  his  arms  and  legs  distended  in  the  form  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross.  Calcraft 
administered  the  castigation  with  a  "cat"  in  a  style  which  drew  forth  the  yells  of  his 
"  patient,**  at  whose  side  two  surgeons  were  stationed. 

I 
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life-blood  of  its  own  children,  temporarily  overturned  a 
dynasty,  and  thus  provided  such  voluminous  materials  for 
one  of  the  most  terrible  chapters  in  the  history  of  England.  I 
shall  have  to  mention  Beaminster  in  future  accounts  of  the 
movements  of  the  contending  armies  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  especially  when  I  arrive  at  Crewkeme,  and  therefore 
I  abstain  from  selecting  many  isolated  passages  by  which  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  would  be  broken  and  much  of  its 
interest  destroyed.  Moreover,  Beaminster,  although  frequently 
made  the  halting-place  of  troops,  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
battle,  although,  as  before  stated,  it  had  its  sufferings  in 
another  form. 

In  April,  1644,  a  portion  of  the  King's  forces,  commanded 
by  Prince  Maurice,  was  quartered  in  the  town,  and  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  1 4th,  during  a  quarrel  among  some  of  the  soldiers,, 
a  musket  was  discharged  into  the  gable  of  John  Sargent's 
house,  in  North  Street,  and,  igniting  the  thatch,  the  flames 
spread  like  wUd-fire  from  roof  to  roof,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness, — a  member  of  the  Keate  family,  who  made  his 
record  upon  the  blank  leaf  of  a  Bible  preserved  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Cox, — "the  whole  towne  was  destroyed  in  two  hours,  and 
those  goods,  for  the  most  part,  which  were  saved  out  of  the  fire 
were  carried  away  by  the  soldiers.  There  were  seven  score 
and  four  dwelling-houses,  besides  bams  and  stables,  bimit. 
In  the  whole,  it  was  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  bays  of 
buildings.  The  whole  loss  was  valued  by  men  of  judgement, 
and  did  amount  unto,  in  all,  one-and-twenty  thousand  and 
four  score  pounds  at  least,  and  my  own  loss  was  adjudged  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds." 

In  the  following  year  the  town  was  visited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  his  army,  and  the  devastation  is  thus  described, 
from  personal  observation,  by  Joshua  Sprigge,  the  chronicler  of 
the  Parliamentary  triumphs  : — ^ 

"  The  army  marched  that  day  [July  4,  1645]  firom  Dorchester 
to  Beauminster.      The  train  and  most  of  the  foot  quartered  on 

'  An  excellent  edition  of  Sprigge*8   '*Anglia  Bediviva  —  Compiled  for  the  Public 
Good"  was  pablisked  at  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  1854. 
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the  top  of  an  hill — some  few  in  Beauminster  town,  a  place  of 
the  pittifulest  spectacle  that  man  can  behold — hardly  an  house 
left  not  consumed  with  fire,  the  town  being  fired  by  some  of 
the  enemy  in  five  places  at  once,  when  Prince  Maurice  was 
there,  by  reason  of  a  falling  out  between  the  French  and 
Cormsh." 

Public  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  subscriptions,  especially 
from  Bridport,  were  raised  to  the  amount  of  over  eight 
hundred  pounds.  The  inhabitants  petitioned  Prince  Maurice 
to  be  relieved  firom  "  theire  weekely  taxe  for  the  maintenance 
of  souldiers"  on  the  grounds  that  they  "have  been  much 
chained  with  the  free  quarter  of  your  Highnesses  army  while 
it  was  in  Beaminster,  as  also  for  providing  of  provisions  for 
your  Highness  and  yoiu:  said  army,  beside  the  great  losse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  by  that  late  unfortunate  fire," 
the  petitioners  having  to  "  releeve  the  poorer  sorte  which  have 
been  burnt  out  of  all  that  ever  they  had."  An  indirect  effect 
of  this  petition,  perhaps,  was  the  obtaining  of  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament  for  raising  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  seques- 
tered estates  of  Mr.  George  Penne,  of  Toller  Whelme,  of 
which  sum  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  were 
divided  among  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  sufferera 
The  cost  of  petitioning  was  sixty  pounds,  and  the  remaining 
four  himdred  pounds  was  given  "  as  a  stock  to  the  common 
i^orkhouse  to  procure  materials  of  hemp  and  wool  for  employ- 
ing the  poor,  who  were  both  numerous  and  idle."  ^ 

Sprigge's  meaning  with  reference  to  the  fall-out  which  led 
to  the  burning  of  the  town  may  probably  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  Prince  Maiuice's  army  there  were  a 
number  of  French,  as  well  as  Irish,  brought  over  to  assist  the 
King,  and  that  these,  ill  disciplined  and  not  agreeing  with  the 
native  Cornish  with  whom  they  had  just  coalesced,  feU  to 
quarreling,  and  so  caused  the  mischief.  At  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  fought  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  letters  firom  the  King  and 
Queen  were  seized  by  Cromwell's  troops,  from  which  "it 
evidently  appears  that  contracts  are  already  made  for  the 

>  Shipp  and  Hodson^s  edition  of  Hutchina. 
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bringing  in  of  ten  thousand  French  and  six  thousand  Irish."  ^ 
The  presence  of  "  the  Cornish "  is  explained  by  Clarendon, 
who  records  that  Prince  Maurice  was  joined  at  Chard  "  by  the 
Cornish  army,  which  consisted  of  above  three  thousand  excel- 
lent foot,  five  hundred  horse,  and  three  hundred  dragoons, 
with  four  or  five  field-pieces. "  ^ 

Little  is  recorded  of  Beaminster  during  the  excitement  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685.  The  name  of  the  town  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  '^  The  New  Marty rohgyy  ^  It  was  not  the 
scene  of  any  "brush  with  the  enemy,"  as  its  neighbour 
Bridport  was.  It  had  not  "  the  honor,"  like  so  many  other 
western  towns,  of  being  selected  for  the  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering  of  any  of  the  followers  of  the  weak  but  ambitious 
man  who  sought  his  ends  by  raising  the  banner  of  Protestant- 
ism. But  heads  And  quarters  were  brought  to  the  town,  it  is 
supposed  from  Bridport,  and  were  exposed  as  "  warnings  " 
from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Possibly  they  were  the  remains  of 
Beaminster  people,  although  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  town  was  an 
exception  in  the  way  of  sympathy  and  active  help.  The  fact 
is  known,  indeed,  that  the  contrary  was  the  case — ^known,  if 
not  from  publiBhed  records,  yet  from  private  memoranda 
equally  reliable.  Lyme,  the  place  of  Monmouth's  landing,  was 
so  near  that  a  powerful  effect  therefrom  must  have  been 
produced  upon  a  community  impressed  with  so  vivid  a  memory 
of  the  great  civil  wars  in  its  very  midst  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  before.  True  there  was  no  unruly  soldiery  to  feed 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  to  avenge  their  quarrels  by  the 
burning  of  the  town.  But  one  of  the  many  exciting  incidents 
of  the  time  has  left  bejiind  it  a  tangible  witness  more  interest- 

'  Fairfax's  Letter  to  the  Club  MexL     Rash  worth,  volume  vL,  page  53. 

'  **  History  of  the  BebeUion,"  volume  iL,  pages  275-0. 

'  The  author  of  this  melancholy  record  was  "Thomas  Pitts,  Gent.,"  whose  real 
name  was  John  Tutchin.  He  was  the  author  of  several  political  publications,  and  was 
tried  by  Jeffreys  for  having  been  concerned  in  Monmouth's  Kebellion,  and  sentenced  to  a 
heavy  line,  with  seven  years*  imprisonment,  and  severe  whipping  once  a  year  through  all 
•the  market  towns  in  Dorsetshire-^a  sentence,  however,  which  was  afterwards  reversed. 
All  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion  have  been  much  indebted  to  the 
pages  of  **  The  I^eto  Martyrology,^^  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  those  who  have 
borrowed  most  liberally,  affect  to  pronounce  it  a  work  of  no  authority  / 
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iiig  to  contemplate  than  streets  rebuilt  and  their  inhabitants 
impoverished.  The  lover  of  nature  and  of  landscape  scenery 
who  finds  so  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster  to 
gratify  his  taste,  is  sure  to  often  walk  in  the  direction  of  Knowle. 
There,  upon  the  eminence  its  name  bespeaks,  ^  overlooking  the 
town  about  a  mile  away,  he  finds  a  neat  little  grave-yard, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  iron  gates,  embellished  with  shrubs, 
and  containing  sundry  graven  records  of  the  sleepers  under- 
neath the  sod.  ^  It  stands  alone  in  its  solitude.  No  place  of 
worship  is  nearer  than  the  parish  church  in  the  valley  below, 
and  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  for  an  explanation  of  the 
choice  of  such  a  spot.  That  explanation  is  afforded  by  one  of 
the  private  memoranda  just  referred  to  : — 

Mr.  James  Daniel,  a  lawyer  of  Beaminster,  and  great-great- 
grand£ither  to  the  present  family  of  that  name,  was  induced 
by  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  nonconformists — ^the 
body  to  which  he  belonged — ^to  join  the  standard  of  Monmouth 
when  that  unfortunate  personage  landed  at  Lyme,  in  1685, 
and  to  be  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  Mr. 
Daniel  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  escaped  fi-om  the 
field  and  took  refuge  from  their  pursuers  in  flight.  Many  of 
his  comrades  were  captured  on  the  road,  but  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Beaminster  and  in  plax^ing  himself  once  more  beneath 
the  shelter  of  his  home.  Not  long,  however,  was  he  permitted 
to  remain  there  undisturbed,  for,  being  a  man  of  influence  and 

^  See  page  102. 

'  The  following  interments  are  recorded  npon  the  tombs  : — James  Daniel,  attorney 
(the  hero  of  the  anecdote  in  the  text),  died  171 1»  aged  100  years.  John,  his  bod,  1721, 
aged  54.  James,  his  son,  one  of  the  coroners  for  Dorset,  October  27,  1797,  aged  84. 
Anne,  wife  of  the  last-named  James,  March  10,  1802,  aged  86.  James,  son  of  the  last- 
named  James,  Captain  in  the  Yeovil  snb-division  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  died  February  16, 
1820,  aged  66.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  August  22,  1823,  aged  60.  Susanna  Petty,  daughter 
of  the  coroner,  June  21,  1838,  aged  88.  John  Danie\  surgeon,  July  31,  1829,  aged  63. 
Betsy,  his  wife,  August  29,  1816,  aged  42.  Elizabeth  Reader,  Susan  Elizabeth,  and 
Richard  Daniel,  infanta  of  James  William  DanieL  James  John,  son  of  James  William 
Daniel,  June  20,  1842,  aged  13  years  and  6  months.  Susan,  wife  of  James  William 
Daniel,  Febmaiy  9,  1853,  aged  54.  James  WUliam  Daniel,  July  16,  1859,  aged  61. 
Thomas  Palmer  Daniel,  surgeon,  son  of  John  and  fietay  Daniel,  April  6,  1853,  aged  52. 
Elizabeth  Anna,  his  infant  daughter,  August  1?,  1834.  Fanny,  his  wife,  December  4, 
1858,  aged  55^  Susan  and  James  John,  infants  of  William  James  Daniel,  in  1865. 
Thomas  fline,  April  29,  18-,  aged  79.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  December  27,  1814,  aged  74. 
Elizibeth,  wife  of  James  Hine,  January  6,  1807,  aged  33.  Cary,  their  son,  February  24, 
18ia    Captain  Joseph  Biahop,  March  20,  1844,  aged  5& 
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property,  a  reward  was  soon  offered  for  his  appreheDsion, — a 
reward  which  too  many,  in  those  distressing  times,  were  eager 
enough  to  earn.  The  monster  Jeflfreys  was  presiding  at 
Dorchester,  and  scores  of  lives  had  already  been  sacrificed  to 
his  miscalled  "justice."  Every  day  brought  in  fresh  victims, 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Daniel,  as  a  prisoner,  was  eagerly 
expected*  But  as  yet  the  fugitive,  by  concealing  himself  in  a 
chamber,  had  eluded  pursuit.  He  soon,  however,  found  it 
unwise  to  remain  in  Beaminster,  and  accordmgly  prepared  for 
departure,  first  offering  up  a  fervent  prayer,  in  answer  to 
which  he  imagined  that  a  voice  firom  heaven  had  whispered  to 
him  "  Flee  to  the  west."  He  religiously  obeyed  the  mandate, 
and  shortly  afterwards  found  himself  at  Knowle.  A  barn  then 
occupied  the  spot  which  has  since  been  appropiiated  to  a  more 
sacred  purpose,  and  thither  he  directed  his  steps,  concealing 
himself,  on  his  arrival,  beneath  some  straw  with  which  the 
floor  of  the  bam  was  covered — agitated  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
stiU  maintaining  an  imshaken  faith  in  the  protection  of  the 
Providence  in  whom  he  trusted.  Scarcely  had  he  effected  his 
concealment  ere  the  voices  of  his  pursuers  were  wafted  to  his 
ear.  The  soldiers  of  James  and  the  emissaries  of  Jeffreys 
were  but  too  ready  to  do  the  bidding  and  to  imitate  the 
character  of  their  abominable  masters.  The  premises  at 
Beaminster  had  been  unsuccessfully  searched,  and  information 
had  been  furnished  of  the  probable  retreat  of  the  fugitive. 
Accordingly,  the  pursuers,  like  bloodhounds  poimcing  upon 
their  prey,  rushed  madly  into  the  bam,  not  doubting  of  a 
successful  issue.  But,  strange  to  say,  their  minutest  search 
was  fruitless.  In  vain  were  their  swords  thrust  eagerly  into 
the  straw,  which  was  as  eagerly  trampled  by  their  impatient 
feet.  In  vain  their  practised  eyes  peered  anxiously  into  every 
nook  and  corner  likely  to  afford  concealment.  Again  and 
again  was  the  search  renewed,  but  invariably  with  the  same 
result.  At  length  it  WdS  given  over,  and  the  bam  was  left  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  fugitive,  whose  feelings  may 
be  imagined  but  cannot  be  described.  Preserved,  as  he 
believed,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  Providence,  he  deter- 
mined, in  the  firat  outpourings  of  his  gratitude,  upon  the 
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sacred  appropriation  of  the  spot  to  the  final  depository  of  his 
mortal  remains,  afler  the  trials  of  the  earth  should  have  passed 
away.  In  after  years,  when  the  heat  of  persecution  had 
subsided,  and  when  the  men  of  the  west  could  talk  in  safety 
about  the  memory  of  their  beloved  Monmouth,  and  with 
righteous  indignation  about  the  horrors  of  "the  Bloody 
Assize,"  and  of  the  judge  whose  atrocities  were  so  familiar  in 
their  locality,  the  barn  at  Knowle  was  removed,  and  the  bones 
of  the  old  man,  over  whose  furrowed  brow  a  hundred  years 
had  passed,  and  whose  wonderful  escape  had  formed  the  theme 
of  many  a  fireside  conversation,  were  borne  to  their  last 
resting-place  upon  the  spot  which  he  so  long  had  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  which,  to  the  present  moment,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  biuying-ground  of  his  descendants.  ^ 

Only  three  years  after  the  fatal  termination  of  Monmouth's 
attempt,  a  bloodless  revolution  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange 
upon  the  compulsorily  abdicated  throne  of  James  the  Second. 
Every  reader  knows  that  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  the 
Prini  laaded  with  hia  army  at  Torbay.  and,  with  trifling 
opposition,  marched  through  the  country  to  London,  welcomed 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  and  joined  by  hundreds  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  A  valuable  little  tract  describing  his 
progress  was  published  at  the  time,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  copy.  ^  It  details  the  arrangements  for  the 
passage  and  accommodation  of  the  army  along  its  march,  and 
gives  some  particulars  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  Bea- 
minster  is  often  mentioned  as  a  halting-place,  in  this  way  : — 
**  Our  first  line  advanced  from  Axminster  to  Crookhom  and 
Beminster,  the  second  to  Axminster  and  Lime,  and  the  third 
line  according  to  the  others'  stage  before  them," — ^and  so  on. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  tract  as  I  proceed,  and 

^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  James  Daniel,  of  Beaminster,  Esquire,  for  the  particulars 
of  this  remArkable  escape  of  his  ancestor. 

'  Its  foil  title  is,  "  An  Exact  Diary  of  the  late  Expedition  of  his  illustrious  Highness 
tibe  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of  Great  Britain)  from  his  Palace  at  the  Hague  to  his 
landing  »t  Torbay,  and  from  thence  to  his  arrival  at  WhitehaD,— giving  a  particuhir 
accoont  of  all  that  happened  and  every  day's  march.  By  a  Minister  (John  Whittle), 
Chi^lain  in  the  Array.  London  :  Printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Black  Ball,  in 
tlM  Old  fiaUey,  MDCLXXXIX.  '* 
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must  now  content  myself,  in  order  not   to   disrupture  the 
narrative,  with  the  following  curious  extract : — 

"  Near  unto  Beminster  there  lived  a  gentleman  whose  name 
I  shall  forbear,  but  a  very  rigid  Papist,  and  one  whom  I 
cannot  quite  forget  because  of  his  unkindness  and  cursed 
intention  towards  the  army.  Hearing  that  some  regiments 
would  pass  that  way,  he  resolved  to  give  some  their  last  meat 
and  drink,  as  his  own  neighbours  at  Beminster  informed  us 
when  we  were  there.  Therefore  he  caused  a  beef  or  two  to 
be  killed,  and  poison'd  the  flesh,  making  it  into  pyes,  and 
poison'd  also  a  hogshead  or  two  of  beer,  and  as  much  of  sider, 
for  the  hungry  souldiers  (as  he  called  them)  against  they  came 
that  way.  ^  Some  of  his  neighbours,  hearing  of  this  cursed 
design,  spread  it  purposely  about  the  country  to  prevent  any 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  men  from  being  destroyed — inasmuch 
that  every  regiment  was  timely  wam'd  thereof.  But  as  in  all 
great  armies  there  will  be  some  straglers,  so  there  was  some  in 
ours,  tho'  not  many,  and  these,  not  hearing  of  this  bait, 
accidentally  passed  that  way,  and,  as  they  approached  near  the 
house,  they  concluded  'twas  their  best  course  to  call  and  drink 
there,  because  it  shew'd  well  to  the  eye,  and  people  all  along 
were  very  kind  to  the  souldiers  and  would  make  them  drink, 
and,  in  many  places,  eat.  Hereupon  these  straglers  went  to 
the  house  and  asked  for  some  beer.  And  the  people  there 
made  them  eat  and  drink  freely,  saying  their  master  had 
provided  for  them  After  they  had  eat  and  drank,  they 
hastened  towards  their  regiments,  lest  the  enemies  party 
should  happen  to  meet  them.  Being  come  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  they  grew  suddenly  so 
weak  and  faint  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  any  farther.  So 
they  lay  down  under  a  tree,  not  suspecting  what  was  the 
matter.  As  they  were  in  this  desperate  condition,  by  meer 
Providence  there  came  a  surgeon-major  that  way,  who,  espy- 
ing some  souldiers  (supposed  they  were  some  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  men)  he  went  to  speak  with  them,  and,  seeing  them 
look  so  fearfully  (their  eyes  being  prodigiously  swelled),  he 

^  This  is  a  strong  accusation.    But  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  the  writer  was  an 
interested  partizan. 
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asked  presently  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?  or  what  did 
ail  th^m  ?  They  told  him  they  knew  not,  only  they  had  eat 
and  drank  at  the  gentleman's  house  behind,  pointing  to  the 
house.  The  sui^eon,  having  heard  of  the  evil  preparations, 
prepared  immediately  an  antidote,  and  gave  directions  what 
they  must  do.  Whereupon  they  presently  began  to  vomit,  and 
after  some  time  they  waxed  a  little  better  and  made  shift  to 
get  to  the  waggons  which  carried  sick  souldiers,  and  were 
under  the  surgeon-major's  hands  for  some  tune.  At  the  very 
next  town,  called  Yetminster,  one  souldier  died  in  the  night, 
and  none  could  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  being  very 
sick  when  he  went  to  bed,  which  souldier  I  buried  there 
according  to  our  liturgy.  The  others  that  were  poisoned  were 
strangely  altered,  their  eyes  being  swell'd  aft;er  an  odd 
manner." 

The  parish  church  is  situated  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  town,  and  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  although  of 
no  great  architectural  beauty.  The  following  is  the  description ' 
of  it  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  in  1854,  and  I  purposely 
reproduce  it  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  alterations 
which  have  since  been  made  : — 

The  tower  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  building,  and  forms 
a  highly  ornamental  feature  in.  the  surrounding  landscape.  It 
is  massive,  square,  and  embattled,  with  buttresses  and  gar- 
goyles, and  has  a  staircase-turret  towards  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  north  side.  The  gargoyles  are  very  curious,  as  is  generally 
the  case — the  ancient  architects  appearing  to  delight  in  allow- 
ing their  &ncies  to  revel  in  the  production  of  those 

"  GoTgqna,  and  hydras,  and  chimenui  dire/' 

the  imputed  object  of  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
«ilthough  at  the  expense  of  a  slight  digression  : — Lions'  heads, 
of  stone  or  baked  earth,  were  used  by  the  Bomans  to  convey 
water  from  their  roofs,  and  this  idea  appears  to  have  been 
seized  upon  by  the  builders  of  our  early  churches.  Accordingly, 
the  grotesque-looking  objects  attached  to  church  towers,  and 
niiide  to  act  as  spouts  for  conveying  water  from  the  roofs,  were 
designed,  as  antiquaries   inform  us,  to  represent  evil  spirits 
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embodied  and  frightened  beyond  measure  at  the  sound  of  bells, 
for  bells,  in  early  days,  were  supposed  to  have  wonderful 
powers  imparted  to  them  by  the  holy  water  with  which,  on 
their  being  placed  in  towers,  they  were  always  ceremoniously 
besprinkled  by  a  priest.  "  The  grinning  figures  for  spouts," 
says  Fosbroke,  "  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Marchion 
of  Arezzo,  architect  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  died  in  1262." 
Other  authorities  assign  a  much  earlier  date  to  the  "  inven- 
tion." The  word  gargoyle  is  sometimes  used  in  a  diflferent 
sense,  signifying  a  corbel  rather  than  a  water  spout,  as  in  the 
"  Vulgaria"  by  Hormanus,  printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in 
1525  : — "  I  wyll  have  gargllis  vnder  the  beamys  heedis." 
And  again,  "  Make  me  a  trusse  standynge  out  upon  gargellys, 
that  I  may  se  about."  ^ 

The  tower  of  Beaminster  church  consists  of  three  storeys, 
marked  by  stringcourses,  and  it  has  windows  in  the  belfry 
pierced  for  light  and  sound.  Its  buttresses  are  fiirnished  at 
some  of  the  set-offs  with  pinnacles,  and  at  others  with  gro- 
tesque figures  of  animals.  In  the  centre  of  the  western  face 
of  the  tower,  there  is,  among  other  carvings  in  stone,  a  group 
representing  the  crucifixion,  and  in  one  of  the  canopied  niches, 
of  which  there  are  several,  is  a  crowned  figure,  intended, 
prob^ibly,  for  King  Henry  VII^  The  tower  contains  a  clock 
and  chimes,  and  eight  very  musical  bells,  which,  in  1765, 
were  cast  out  of  six  by  Thomas  Bilbie.  ^  They  contain  the 
following  inscriptions  : — 

^  See  the  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,^*  I  cut  the  following  from  a  North  Devon 
newspaper  : — **  It  has  recently  been  discovered  (1868)  that  the  secoud  bell  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Peter's,  Fremington,  bears  the  following  inscription  : — Voce  mea  viva  depello  cuneta 
nociva  (With  my  lively  voice  I  drive  off  all  hurtful  things).  The  date  of  the  bell  is  about 
A.D.  1400."  In  medisBval  times  church  bells  enjoyed  particular  esteem.  They  were 
treated  in  a  great  measure  as  voices,  and  were  inscribed  with  Latin  ejaculations  and  prayers, 
such  as  **  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  !  Pray  for  us,"  *'  Saint  Peter,  pray  for  us,"  and  their 
tones,  swung  out  into  the  air,  would  ecstatically  appear  to  give  utterance  to  the  supplica- 
tions with  which  they  were  inscribed.  A  bell  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Alnwick,  says,  in 
quaint  letters,  on  a  belt  which  is  diapered  with  studs  :  **  Archangel  Michael,  oome  to  the 
help  of  the  people  of  God."    Many  others  have  similar  inscriptions. 

'  The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Churchwardens*  Ac30unt  Book  : — "  At  a  vestry 
held  the  19th  day  of  November,  1765,  to  consider  of  a  pro^^r  person  to  make  a  set  of  new 
chimes,  it  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bilbie,  jr.,  do  make  a  new  set  of  chimes,  the  barrel 
to  be  four  foot  over  and  three  foot  long,  the  barrel  and  three  crosses  to  be  made  of  maho- 
gany wood,  with  a  horn  spill  two  inches  square,  the  daggp  to  be  fixt  nutts  and  screws, 
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ViHSt  AND  Skcokd. — ^Mr.  Thomas  Hairia  and  Mr.  John  Hearn,  church  wardens, 
1763.    T.  Bilbie,  Fecit 

Thiru  and  FotTRTH.— T.  Bilbis,  senr.,  and  T.  BUbie»  jonr.,  Fecit»  1765,  with 
churchwardens'  names  as  before. 

FuTH.— Thomas  Bilbie  and  Sons,  Fecit,  1765. 

Sixth  and  Skventh. — As  the  third  and  fourth. 

EiOHTK. —  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 

And  to  the  grave  do  summon  alL 
With  the  names  of  the  founders  and  date  as  before. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  under  a  plain  coved  roof,  a  chancel,  north  and  south 
susles^  to  the  nave,  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  forming  a 
chantiy  chapel,  erected  in  1505,  ^  and  a  porch  on  the  north 
side.  The  church  anciently  contained  also  a  chantry  chapel 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1406  by  Robert  Grey,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who 
endowed  it  with  two  messuages  and  sixty-two  acres  of  land. 
At  the  suppression  of  chantries,  in  1547,  the  rector  of  this 
chantry  was  John  Mintem,  whose  pension  is  stated  in  the 
"  Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries^'  preserved  in  the 
R3Cord  Office,  to  have  been  £5  lis  2d — "cxJ5.  ijd — ^all 
whiche  said  somme  the  said  incumbent  receyveth  yerely  to  his 
owne  vse."  And  it  is  added: — "There  is  nother  precher, 
Gramer  scole,  power  [poor]  people,  nor  Beadmen  founde  or 
relevyd  of  the  premysses,  as  in  the  certificate  exhibited  to  the 
King  9  Commissioner  it  apperith.  •  •  .  .  The  Chauntrye 
of  Beamyster,  in  the  parysshe  churche  of  Beamyster, 
vj&*.  iij«  iiijci  (£6  3s  4d),  whereof  in  rentes  resolute  ijd  (2d) 
and  so  remayn  vj  li  iij  s  ij  d.  One  challice  pez  vij  onzes.  Certen 

and  the  hamen  to  vay  sixteen  pounds  each,  and  to  be  keept  in  repair  for  one  year  after 
set  goeing,  to  have  two  tunes  as  shall  be  agreed  by  the  parish,  and  to  be  set  up  in  the 
tower  by  Midsummer  next,  and  to  be  playing  by  the  25th  day  of  July  next.  And  the 
said  Thomas  Bilbie  do  agree  to  allow  5s  a  week  for  every  week  after  the  25th  day  of 
July  next  till  the  chimes  are  set  to  play,  and  also  agrees  to  clean  the  church  dock  and 
pot  it  goeing,  and  make  the  chimes  as  aforesaid,  for  the  sums  of  forty -five  pounds.*' 

^  The  aisles  of  a  church  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  nave,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  arches,  and  there  are  sometimes  aisles  to  the  chanceL  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  aiU^  a  wing. 

*  This  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  a  board  over  a  depressed  perpendicular 
window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  aisle,  or  chapel : — "  This  aifde  was  built  by  Mr. 
John  Hillary,  of  Meerhay,  in  the  2Uth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIL,  in  the  year 
of  oar  Lord  1505,  and  beautified  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mills,  of  Meerhay,  in  the  year  1767. 
attd'newly  covered  with  lead  by  William  Clarke,  of  Beaminater,  £s(}uire." 
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ornaments  viij  s  iiij  d"  ^  The  building  and  endowing  of  chantry 
chapels  by  private  individuals  was  a  very  common  practice  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  times.  The  object,  of  course',  was  the 
spiritual  benefit  supposed  to  result  to  the  founders  of  those 
chapels  from  the  prayers  of  the  church  which  were  thus 
insured.  Bequests  of  money  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches  were  also  frequently  made.  The  erection  of  chantries 
may  no  doubt  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of 
private  masses  not  having  been  permitted  at  the  high  altar. 

The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  five  pointed  arches 
on  each  side,  springing  from  capitals,  some  of  which  are 
sculptured  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  The  chancel  is 
entered  under  a  paneled  arch,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  tower — ^the  western  entrance  to  the  church — there 
are  other  paneled  arches,  now  filled  up.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  lighted  by  five  windows  on  the  south,  and  four  on  the 
north  side,  and  by  dormer  windows  in  the  roof.  Each  of  the 
side  windows  is  formed  within  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  divided 
by  mullions  into  three  lights,  with  cusped  headings,  sur- 
mounted by  two  series  of  plain  sexagonal  compartments 
which  no  doubt  were  originally  filled  in  with  the  ornamental 
tracery  peculiar  to  the  style  of  which  the  windows  are  now 
mutilations.  ^  The  east  window  is  of  similar  design,  but  com- 
posed of  five,  lights.  The  chancel  is  also  lighted  by  small  side 
windows  which  must  be  excepted  from  the  remaxk  just  made. 

^  Na  16,  folios  xxzix  and  Ixi.    The  fall  heading  of  this  interesting  old  document  is 

as  follows  : — 

"The  Countye  of  Dorset. 

The  certificate  of  Thomas  Speke,  Hughe  Powlett,  John  Teintlowe,  John  RogeriB, 

and  Thomas  Dyer,  knights,  Robert  Kaylewey,  William  Morice,  George  de  la  Lynda,  and 

Robert  Metcalf,  esquiers,  William  Hartegill  and  John  Haman  gentillmen  corny ssy oners 

appointed  of  all  and  singuler  lands,  tenements,  jewellis,  plate,  goodes,  and  stockes  appar- 

teyninge  or  belonginge  to  any  College  Chauntrie,  Free  Chappell,  Hospitall,  Fratemyte, 

Guylde,  Salarye,  or  stipenduie  priest,  anniversarye  obitts,  or  lights  within  the  said  coon- 

tri&     By  vertue  of  the  kinges  comyssyon  to  them  directid.     Dated  the  xiiij^  daye  of 

Januarie  in  the  seconde  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  Suveraigne  lorde  Edwarde  the  Sixth.'* 

'  Mullions  are  the  upright  bars  of  stone  by  which  a  window  is  divided  into  lighU,  as 
the  intermediate  spaces  are  called.  The  upper  part  of  the  muUion — the  part  immediately 
under  the  commencement  of  the  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  window — is  usually  orna- 
mented with  small  projecting  arcs  or  foilSf  ctAledfeaiheringSf  or  cusps,  the  last  word,  very 
probably,  having  been  originally  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  Chauoer 
speaks  of  *'  y^  cuspys  of  ye  moone."  According  to  the  number  of  these  cusps,  or  foils,  in 
connection,  they  are  called  trefoils,  qoatrefoils,  cinquefoils,  kc* 
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inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristic  beauties 
of  the  Perpendicular  style.  One  of  them,  on  the  south  side, 
is  filled  with  painted  glass  representing  the  resurrection  and 
other  scripture  scenes^  with  a  pahn  tree  in  the  upper  part,  and 
the  initials  "  P.  C."  The  subjects  were  designed  by  Pugin 
and  executed  by  Hardiman.  This  window  was  erected,  as  S3t 
forth  in  an  inscription,  "  to  the  memory  of  Peter,  only  son  of 
Peter  and  Anne  Cox,  who  died  at  Bekfeya,  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  September  6th,  1850,  aged  23  years." 

In  the  chancel  waU,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  wiU  be 
found  that  interesting  object  a  piscina,  within  a  plain 
pointed  niche,  in  which  is  also  a  stone  shelf.  ^  But  there  are  no 
traces  of  sediUa,  ^  as  may  be  expacted  from  the  alterations 
which  this  part  of  the  building  has  evidently  undergone, 
liemains  of  the  piscina  are  also  to  be  seen  in  each  of  the 
chantry  chapels  before  mentioned.  As  usual,  the  church  is 
deformed  with  galleries — one  in  each  aisle,  and  one  across  the 
nave,  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  gallery  contains  a  small 
organ.  These  galleries  contribute  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
building,  which,  without  them,  would  not  be  remarkable  for 
the  opposite  characteristic.  The  vestry  is  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  the  font  stands  under  the  tower,  in  its 
proper  position  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  church.  It  m 
of  blue  lias,  square,  and  shallow.  On  one  of  its  sides  are  carved 
some  circular  arches,  as  if  of  Norman  date,  to  which  they  are 
not  improbably  a  truthful  index,  while  the  vilest  of  rude 
chiseling  ("  enlightened-age  "-work,  of  course,)  has  effectually 
erased  from  the  other  sides,  and  from  the  top,  every  trace  of 

^  In  the  Ronum  Catholic  service,  the  piscina  was  the  place  where  the  chalice  was 
rinped,  and  where  the  priest  poured  away  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed  his  hands 
before  the  conmranion.  The  water  was  conveyed  away  by  a  drain  underneath.  The 
tlbdf  over  tiie  piscina  was  constructed  sometimes  of  stone  and  sometimes  of  wood.  It  is 
•apposed  by  some  to  have  been  used  as  a  credence — ^that  is,  the  place  where  the  elements 
were  deposited  previously  to  their  oblation.  Others  think  that  it  was  used  for  placing 
the  cruets  which  contained  the  holy  oiL 

*  Sedilia  were  stone  seats  within  recesses,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  for  the 
nee  of  the  officiating  priests  The  Puritans,  when  in  power,  were  so  anxious  to  remove 
every  vestige  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  even  upon 
the  walls,  that  very  few  churches  escaped  their  mutilations— the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
ugly  and  the  interesting,  being  indiscriminately  sacrificed,— somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  our  modem  church  *'  restorers,^'  but  from  a  widely  different  motive. 
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ornament  and  of  antiquity.  Some  ancient  open  benches,  of 
carved  oak,  still  remain  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  church  is  filled  with  the  cumbrous  pews 
with  which  churches  in  general  are  deformed.  ^ 

The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  stand  against  the  piers  of  the 
chancel  arch,  having  recently  been  removed  from  the  nave.  * 
The  pulpit  is  certainly  not  improved  in  form  by  the  change  to 
a  position  on  the  ground  which  it  was  never  intended  to 
occupy.  Originally  it  was  placed  above  the  reading  desk,  to 
which  it  formed  a  kind  of  second  storey,  standing  on  its 
smaller  end.  Its  present  position  upon  the  floor,  therefore, 
where  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  whip-top,  is  preposterously 
out  of  place.  It  is  of  black  oak,  carved  in  a  similar  style  to 
the  pulpit  in  Axminster  church,  which  it  appears  to  have 
formerly  resembled  in  other  respects  [and  which  has  lately 
been  "  restored  "  away.].  The  style  of  carving  probably  points 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  church,  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
is  lighted  with  gas. 

To  sum  up  this  imperfect  account,  I  may  observe  that  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  Perpendicular, 
with  evident  provincialisms  of  a  character  indicative  of  the 
decline  of  the  art, — very  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  the  churches 
in  the  same  style  which  are  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Somerset.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  bulding,  therefore,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tower,  un- 
doubtedly, dates  a  few  years  later,  for  it  is  on  record  that  in 
1503  a  legacy  was  given  towards  the  expenses  of  its  erection.  ^ 

1  Prior  to  the  year  1430,  the  only  seats  with  which  churches  appear  to  have  been 
furnished  were  the  stone  benches  which  ran  around  the  walls  of  the  building,  the  men 
occupying  the  south  side  and  the  women  the  north.  The  larger  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, when  not  kneeling,  were  of  course,  compelled  to  stand.  About  the  period  just 
mentioned,  small  open  wood  benches  were  introduced.  They  were  afterwards  increased 
in  size  and  adorned  with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  carver's  art  About  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  were  gradually  superseded  by  what  are 
now  more  strictly  understood  by  the  word  petM,  as  osed  in  the  text  See  the  *'  Ifigtory 
and  SUUistkka  of  Pum^^  published  by  the  Kcclesiological,  late  Cambndge  Camden^ 
Society. 

*  The  Perpendicular  style,  or,  as  it  is  variously  denominated,  the  Tudor,  th^  Florid, 
and  the  Third  or  Late  Pointed  Gothic,  is  the  last  of  the  four  styles  of />om<f<f  architecture 
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Such  was  Beaminster  church  up  to  1862-3,  when  some 
£3,000  was  laid  out  upon  its  "  restoration."  Much  more  care 
and  judgment  were  exercised  in  the  work  than  usual, — the 
object,  or,  at  least,  the  result  of  such  imdertakings,  as  a  rule, 
being  the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  everything  architec- 
tu  rally  interesting  and  valuable.  The  cumbrous  galleries  were 
swept  away.  The  irregular  pews  gave  place  to  benches 
extended  into  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  which  was  opened 
into  the  church,  as  was  also  a  portion  called  the  Dead  House 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle — thus  adding  considerably 
to  the  length  of  the  building.  The  Dead  House  portion  and 
the  ground  floor  of  the  tower  open  into  each  other  through  an 
elegant  old  paneled  arch  previously  buried  in  the  rough 
masoniy  which  so  long  divided  the  portions  of  the  building 
mentioned.  Over  the  western  door,  in  the  basement  of  the 
tower,  a  large  new  window  has  been  erected*     It  would  be  in 

(reckoning  tbe  aemi-Konnan  style  as  one)  which,  at  the  death  of  King  Stephen  (1154) 
sacoeeded  each  other  after  the  ahandonment  of  the  Norman  style,  with  its  drcular  arch, 
and  its  peculiar  moaldings.  The  period  of  the  Perpendicular  style  extends  from  about 
the  year  13S0  (Richard  IL)  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  After  the  Reformation,  the  true 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  were  lost,  and  a  debased  incongruous  manner  of 
charch-hDHding  prevailed,  which  has  only  lately  begun  to.  exhibit  the  slightest  indication 
of  impffOTement— that  improvement,  at  the  very  best,  consisting  merely  in  a  more  faith- 
ful imitaiioD  than  formerly  of  mediieval  art,  without  the  most  remote  approach  to 
origiaality  of  design.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  those  also 
which  can  be  most  easily  recognised,  are  : — 

First. — ^The  carrying  of  the  muUions  perpendicularly  through  the  tracery  in  the  head 
of  the  window,  dividing  it  into  panel-like  compartments — the  centre  mnUion  often 
branching  off  to  form  the  head  into  sub-arches.  The  prevailing  idea  represented  in  the 
tractfy,  in  short,  is  perpendkularUy, 

Sbookd. — ^The  division  of  lofty  windows  into  stages  by  means  of  horizontal  bars  of 
•tone,  called  tnuuoms,  of  which  the  three  western  windows  of  Crewkeme  church,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side  of  that  magnificent  building,  are  admirable 
ezamplesL  An  engraving  of  the  west  front  of  Crewkeme  Church  is  given  in  a  future 
page. 

Thibdl— The  employment  of  the  depressed  four-centred  or  Tudor  arch  for  windows 
and  otherwise, — the  arches  which  support  the  roof,  Ac.,  being  frequently  paneled,  as  are 
aotnetimes,  also,  the  buttresses. 

Fourth. — ^The  doorways  having  generally  a  square  head  or  moulding  over  the  arch, 
the  apawiriU  (as  the  triangular  ipaoes  between  the  arch  and  the  head  are  called)  being 
fiUed  with  trefoils  or  qnatrefoils,  or  with  a  device  or  foliage. 

Specimens  of  this  style  may  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  ancient  church, 
either  in  the  form  of  modem  work  in  imitation  of  the  ancient*  or  in  that  of  the  original 
Wflik  itself— a  general  reparation  of  the  older  churches,  and  an  extensive  erection  of  new 
onea,  having  taJien  place  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  modem  repairs,  regardless 
of  the  original  style  of  particular  buildings,  being  usually  made  in  imitation  of  the  Per* 
pcndicnlar. 
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harmony  with  the  general  style  of  the  building  but  for  an 
arrangement  in  the  head-tracery  which  infuses  an  element 
of  the  decorated  style  prevailing  a  century  before  the 
church  was  built.  Still,  the  eflfect  is  very  good,  and  the 
window,  as  a  whole,  is  handsome.  It  is  of  six  lights,  divided 
by  a  transom,  and  the  head  is  filled  in  with  tracery  surmounted 
by  the  incongruity  already  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
circle  enclosing  a  quatrefoU.  The  whole  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  exhibiting  a  number  of  figures,  admirably  executed,  and 
in  the  richest  colours — "  the  gift  of  Edward  Fox  and  Mary  his 
wife."  The  principal  subjects  are  :  In  the  large  quatrefoU,  the 
Nativity,  with  surrounding  angels  bearing  scrolls  with  the 
mottos  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  "  On  earth  peace 
towards  men."  The  centre  of  the  window  is  occupied  by 
figures  of  the  prophets  who  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ — 
one  in  each  of  the  six  lights.  Underneath  are  groups  of 
figures,  including  The  Angel  and  Sword,  The  Expulsion  fi:-om 
Paradise,  The  Three  Angels  Entertained  by  Abraham,  Jacob's 
Dream,  Saul  crowning  Samuel,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  window 
is  said  to  be  £250.  The  glass  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Fox,  and  the  stone  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Cox. 

The  chancel  was  restored  by  the  present  incumbent,  and  no'w 
contains  the  addition  of  a  second  memorial  window,  the  old  east 
window  having  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  This  window 
consists  of  four  lights.  The  head-tracery  is  very  poor — mere 
plain  sexagonals,  out  of  which,  in  common  with  so  many  of  the 
other  windows,  the  tracery  with  which  it  was  doubtless 
originally  ornamented  was  long  since  considerately  cut  away 
for  the  convenience  of  the  glazier.  The  principal  subjects  are  : 
The  Lamb  and  Flag  at  the  top.  Then  the  Four  Evangelists. 
Next,  in  the  middle,  the  Bbth,  Baptism,  Crucifixion,  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  Appearance  in  the  Garden* 
And  at  ihe  bottom,  running  the  whole  width,  the  Last  Supper, 
with  the  inscription  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  The 
object  of  the  memorial  is  set  forth  as  follows  : — "  In  memoriam 
parentum  Henricus  Oglander.  A.D.  1856."  The  window  at- 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  Cox. 

The  new  organ,  which  cost  about  £370,  and  was  built  by 
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Mr.  Holditch,  of  London,  is  placed  in  the  chantry  chapel  in 
the  north  aiale  of  the  chanceL  Its  finger-board  opens  into  the 
chancel,  where  the  choristers'  benches  are  placed.  The  altar 
table  was  a  present  of  the  bishop,  and  there  are  sedilia  of  Bath 
stone,  with  oak  backs,  ornamented  with  blue  and  gold.  The 
credence  table  is  similarly  ornamented.  The  second  table  is 
of  Caen  stone,  with  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  walls  are  stencilled,  and  the  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  from  the  Poole  Pottery  Works.  The 
lectern  is  of  oak — the  top  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  and 
there  is  an  inscription  on  a  brass  rim  at  the  top  which  sets 
forth  that  the  lectern  is  "  An  offering  of  the  poor  of  Beamin- 
ster."  An  exceedingly  handsome  brass  corona,  or  chandelier, 
of  a  crown-shape,  depends  firom  the  roof  of  the  chaacel.  It 
has  thirty.six  jets  of  braas,  aixanged  in  triplets,  aiid  producing 
a  beautifiil  effect  when  lighted  up.  An  inscription  upon  the 
corona  explains  that  it  was  "  The  gift  of  Sarah  Day,  of 
Beaminster,  who  died  March  27,  1803."  The  fact,  I  believe, 
is  that  the  corona  was  manufactured  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  original  chandelier  presented  by  the  late  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Day.  The  gas  pedestals  and  burners  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  church  are  also  very  handsome. 

The  pulpit  is  placed  against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel 
arch.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  stood  in  the  old 
church.  The  reading  desk  and  lectern  are  opposite.  The 
interesting  old  font — ^no  doubt  a  relic  of  a  church  centuries 
before  the  present  Perpendicular  building  to  which  it  gave 
place — has  been  supplanted  by  a  new  one,  the  cost  of  which 
(about  forty  pounds)  was  defi^yed  by  Miss  C.  Keddle 
fix>m  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  view  of  the  old  church, 
lithographed  from  a  very  clever  original  drawing  by  that 
lady.  The  new  font  is  placed  within  the  entrance  to  the 
church  by  the  porch  on  the  north  side.  Its  octagonal  bason  is 
of  Caen  stone,  placed  upon  short  marble  piUars,  with  moulded 
capitals  and  carving  over, — the  whole  resting  upon  a  Bath 
stone  base.  The  font  itself  is  ornamented  with  carved  foliage. 
But  it  is  not  in  correct  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building. 
It  is  more  Early  English  than  Perpendicular,  and  it  is  a  matter 
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of  regret  that  the  ancient  relic  should  have  been  destroyed. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  oak,  as  are  also  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  open,  is  of  pine.  It  is 
lofty  and  light.  The  stone  corbels  from  which  spring  the 
supports  of  the  roof,  and  also  those  upon  which  the  floor  of  the 
tower  rests,  exhibit  carvings,  admirably  executed,  of  numerous 
emblems,  including  those  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  Pelican  and 
her  young,  the  emblem  of  piety  ;  the  Phoenix,  that  of  eternity  ; 
the  fox  and  snake  ;  the  dove ;  the  wQd  cat  and  bird ;  the 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  ;  and  many  others.  The  cost  of 
decorating  the  corbels  for  the  nave  roof  was  defiuyed  by  the 
Beaminster  Musical  Society,  and  that  of  the  supports  of  the 
floor  of  the  tower  by  Peter  Cox,  Esq.  A  new  pinnacle  for  the 
tower  was  given  by  Baruch  Fox,  Esq.  The  general  architect 
was  Mr.  White,  of  London. 

The  chiuxjh  was  formally  re-opened  for  service  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  with  considerable  demonstration  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  January  15,  1863. 

Some  of  the  monmnents  in  Beaminster  church  are  curious, 
and  others  imposing.  In  the  south  aisle  are  monuments 
to  members  of  the  ancient  family  of  Strode  —  including 
Thomas  Strode,  serjeant-at-law,  George  Strode,  and  their 
wives.  In  the  same  aisle  a  brass  plate  upon  the  floor  has  the 
following  inscription  to  the  memory,  it  is  said,  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic— some  say  a  Knight  of  Malta — who  died  when  on  a 
joiurney : — 

"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  John  Tone, 
Whose  body  lies  bund  under  this  tomb. 
On  whose  soul  J'hu  have  mercy.    A  Pat*no6t'  and  Ave." 

In  the  north  aisle,  upon  a  mural  monument,  are  recorded 
the  deaths  of  Henry  Samwayes,  gent.,  July  22,  1706,  with 
several  sons  and  daughters,  and  "  iEgidii  Merefield,"  his  wife, 
July  18,  1712.  Upon  a  marble  monument  : — Daniel  Cox, 
merchant,  October  23,  1778  ;  John  Cox,  surgeon,  November  28, 
1783;  and  Saul  Cox,  merchant,  April  28,  1801,  Ar^ns  : — 
Sable.  A  chevron  between  three  stags'  heads  cabossed,  couped 
below  the  eyes,  argent.  Crest : — A  stag  couchant  on  a  wreath. 
On   a   mural   monument ; — ^John   Hoskins,    Esq.,   and  Mtuy 
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Gifford,  his  only  daughter.    Attos  : — Per  pale,  azure  and  gules, 
a  chevron  between  three  lions  passant,  or,  impaling,  azure, 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  or,  pellett^,  three  stirrups  argent, 
leathers  sable.  ^     On  other  monuments  are  recorded  the  deaths 
of  Bichard  Symes,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  November  19,  1783 ; 
of  Elizabeth  his  wife.  May  10,  1792  ;  of  Ann,  their  only  issue  ; 
and  of  Samuel  Cox,  Esq.,  her  husband,  September  4,  1822; 
Gerahom  Levieux,  a  French  refugee  "bom  at  the  City  of 
Uzes,  in  the  Lower  Languedoc ;"   Stephen  Ateinson,  Esq., 
November  6,  1839  ;  John  Banger  Russell,  May  25,  1827,  and 
Maria  his  wife,  November  14,   1825  ;   Mr.  Thomas  GoUop, 
April  7,  1610,  aged  93,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  and  other  members 
of  the  family  ;  John  Gollop,  Esq.,  October  22,  1758,  aged  83  ; 
a  laige  altar  tomb,  with  a  full  length  figure  of  a  knight  in 
armour,   underneath  a  canopy,   and  the  arms   of  Moor,  of 
Melplaah, — ^argent,   a  fess  between  three  moorcocks,   sable  ; 
Robert  Conway,  January  1,  1837,  aged  70,  buried  in  Keyn- 
sham  church,  Somerset ;  his  son,  Thomas  Simpson  Conway, 
surgeon,  who  died  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  October  20, 
1 847,   aged   32,   and  other  members ;    Elizabeth,  widow  of 
James  Kenway,  of  Bridport,  April  30,  1822  ;  William  Thomas 
Cook,    Esq.,   of  Slape  House,   December    22,    1832  ;    John 
GroUop,  M.D.,  July  17,  1708  ;  Captain  John  Bowles,  July  30, 
1837.     Among  the  numerous  brasses  are  those  to  the  memory 
of  Margery,  wife  of  John  Mason,  February  2,  1591  ;   Ann, 
wife  of  Henry  Hillary,  of  Meerhay,  February,  1653,  with  the 
following  quaint  lines  : — 

*  The  Hoskyna  family  were  of  Bome  conseqnence  in  Beaminster  during  the  seven- 
teenth oentnry.    In  1649  both  the  manors  were  held  by  Peter  Hoekyns,  of  Langdon, 
gcttt^  for  three  lives,  onder  the  reserved,  rent  of  £42  5s  8d.    The  annual  value  of  the 
whole  customary  lands  held  of  the  two  manors  was  estimated  at  £1,406  19s  lOd.    From 
Peter  Hoekyns  the  leases  of  the  two  manors  passed  to  his  descendants.    The  Hoskynses 
resided  sometimes  at  Langton  and  sometimes  in  the  town  of  Beaminster,  where  they  had 
a  ooDsiderable  estate,  with  a  neat  house  belonging  to  it,  part  of  which  was  rebuilt  by  the 
late  MrsL  Gifford.     It  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cox. 
Henry  Hoskyns,  grandfather  of  Peter,  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  —  Gould,  of 
Se»boroagh,  of  whom  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  my  account  of  that  parish.     In 
16S.\  Mary,  daughter  and  only  child  of  John  Hawkins,  Counsellor-at-Law,   married 
William  Gifford,  Esq.,  whose  son  Benjamin,  M.P.  for  Dorchester,  dying  without  issue,  the 
whole  camo  to  his  brother  John,  M.  P.  for  Westbury,  from  whose  family  it  passed  by 
pnicliase  to  the  family  of  Cox. 
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**  'Tis  not  because  this  wcman's  virtue  dies 
That  the  brass  tells  us  Here  Anne  Hillary  lies. 
Her  name*8  long  lov*d,  she  is  in  this  commended. 
The  poor  cry  out  their  Hillary  Term  is  ended." 

On  another  brass  is  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Hillary  and  wife  of  Mr.  William  Milles,  January  18,  1674. 
Other  members  of  this  family  lie  in  the  church.  There  is  a 
brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  John  Keddle,  Esq.,  of  Hatch- 
lands,  January  17,  1844,  aged  86  ;  Kitty,  his  wife,  August  25, 
1833  ;  and  other  members. 

There  are  many  other  records  of  the  mouldering  remains,  in 
the  vaults  beneath,  of  those  who  once  played  their  parts  upon 
the  stage  of  life  and  then  disappeared  from  it  for  ever. 
The  Register  begins  in  1592,  and  among  the  early  entries  is 
that  of  the  burial  of  "Joseph  Crabb,  minister  of  Axminsterl'' 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  was  minister  of  Beaminster. 
He  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  but  afterwards  conformed, 
and  died  in  possession  of  the  vicarage  of  Axminster.  He  had 
a  ha^d  m  L  pubHcation  of  .oL  sennons  p^^hed  by 
Ai'chbishop  Ussher  at  Oxford,  and  taken  down  in  shorthand. 
A  Latin  Dedication  to  Henry  Henley,  Esq.,  of  Colway  (Lyme) 
and  Leigh,  was  written  by  Mr.  Crabb.  Other  entries  include, 
among  the  baptisms  :— Henry,  son  of  Thomas  GoUop,  April  5, 
1595,  and  numerous  other  members  of  that  family;  Walter, 
son  of  Walter  Newburgh,  gent.,  1595  ;  Francisca,  daughter  of 
William  Paulet,  gent.,  March  20,  1595  ;  Katherine,  daughter 
of  John  Strode,  gent.,  1602  ;  Robert,  1604  ;  Hester,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Paulet,  gent.,  1613  ;  John,  son  of  John  Paulet, 
gent.,  1622,  and  other  children ;  Richard,  son  of  Robert 
Strode,  Esq.,  August  15,  1647  ;  Martha,  daughter  of  Robert 
Ironside,  1681  ;  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Herwill,  gent.,  1708  ; 
children  of  Thomas  Brodrepp,  1709  to  1718. 

Among  the  marriages  are  :  —  Thomas  GoUop  and  Ann 
Hoskins,  November  20,  1610  ;  Robert  GoUop  and  Maiy 
GoUop,  widow,  1610  ;  John  Fitzjames  and  Anna  Paulett, 
1613;  John  Paulett  and  Katherine  CoUins,  widow,  1622; 
Roger  Presson  and  Barbara  Paulett,  1628  ;  Robert  Mohun 
and  Elizabeth  HUlary,  AprU  24,  1634 ;  John  TurbervQle 
and  Joan   Strode,    October   5,    1637 ;   Paul   Godwin,   D.D., 
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and  Maiy  Gollop,  widow,  October  5,  1640  ;  Johannes 
Baptista  Gonsalis  and  Maiy  Hallett,  June  11,  1644  ;  Mr.  Giles 
Merefield  and  Mary  Samwaies,  November  12,  1711  ;  Richard 
Brodrepp,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Coombe,  1738  ;  John  Gollop, 
Esq.,  and  Joan  Hitt,  1747.  There  are  some  curious  entries  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen  : — **  These  are  t*o  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  William  Walker  and  Loveday  Michel  have  bin  called 
home  at  Froom  Vauchurch  three  several  Simdaies  by  me, 
Balphe  Bridle,  Register.  The  7th  day  of  November,  1653. 
Then  William  Walker,  a  souldier  in  the  troope  of  Captaine 
Scolten,  presented  me  with  a  certificate  certified  under  the 
hand  of  Balphe  Bridle,  register  in  the  parish  of  Frome  Vau- 
church, that  the  said  William  and  Loveday  Michell  were  called 
home  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Parliament.  That  the 
same  was  a  true  certificate  was  attested  by  Robert  Harris,  of 
Mayden  Newton,  innholder,  whereupon  the  said  William 
Walker  and  Loveday  Michell  were  married  together  at  Strode 
House  by  Thomas  Gollop,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
County  of  Dorset,  the  said  7  th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
aforesaid,  in  the  presence  of" — (Signatures  of  four  witnesses.) 

Among  the  burials : — ^Ann,  daughter  of  John  Mohun,  1600  ; 
WUliam  Paulet,  Jime  15,  1604 ;  William  Paulet,  January  18, 
1620  ;  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Paulett,  1626  ;  Peter  Haydon, 
gent.,  July  28,  1627;  Edith  Hallett,  *' centum  annorum  et 
dimid"  1631 ;  Elinora  Paulet,  generosa^  November  27,  1634  ; 
Hugh  Eggardon,  February  3,  1639  ;  niunerous  members  of  the 
Gollop,  Strode,  and  Brodrepp  families ;  John  Odber,  April  7, 
1675. 

The  following  are  among  the  records  upon  the  tombs  and 
headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

ON  THE  NOKTH  SIDE. 

Brinaoo.  — SevenI  members,  from  1823  to  1864. 

ConwBj,  PrudllA,  wife  of  Robert,  1845  ;  dau^^bter,  1844. 

Cox,  Ann,  1786  ;  Daniel,  1810  ;  and  an  infant 

Cox,  John,  soigeon,  1783 ;  Samael,  merchant,  1801. 

Cox,  Samoel,  1741 ;  Daniel,  1778 ;  Mary,  1775 ;  William  Pamter,  1728 ;  John  Painter, 

1717. 
Odtman,  John,  1834 ;  Anna  Maria,  1852. 
Chapman,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomaa,  1835  ;  son,  and  daughter. 
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Frampton,  John,  1810  ;  Thomas,  1857  ;  Elizabeth,  1860  ;  and  other  memben. 

Gundry,  John  Hoilder,  1838. 

Guy,  James,  1831  ;  Thomas,  1857  ;  Thomas  Phelps  Guy,  1806 ;  and  other  members. 

Gerrard  Anthony,  1810,  wife,  and  others. 

Gale,  Robert,  1836  ;  Diana,  1828  ;  and  two  sons. 

"  My^  husband  and  mv  children  dear, 
Grieve  not  for  me  that  I  lie  here  ; 
I  have  paid  the  debt  that  yon  must  all, 
When  the  'mighty  on  you  calL" 

Hann,  Samuel,  1837  ;  his  wife,  1842  ;  and  son,  1856. 
Hoare,  John,  1801  ;  Elizabeth,  1787  ;  and  several  others  : — 

"  Farewell,  vain  world,  we  know  enough  of  thee, 
And  now  are  careless  what  thou  say'st  of  we  (sic)  ; 
Thy  smiles  we  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  we  fear. 
Our  cares  are  passed — our  heads  lie  quiet  here. 
What  faults  vou  know  in  us  take  care  to  shun. 
And  look  at  home — enough  there's  to  be  done." 

Hallett,  John,  1838  ;  Sarah,  his  daughter,  1809. 

Mead  way,  John,  1795  ;  and  others. 

Headway,  Thomas,  of  Charlton  Horethorne,  1831 ;  Iklary,  1836 ;  Thomas,  1843. 

Milverton,  John,  1868  ;  son,  John,  1832. 

Newman,  John,  1791 ;  three  children ;  Charles  Symes,  grandfather,  1832 ;  John  Gar- 
rard, 1836  ;  John  Newman,  1837  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  1843. 

Pope,  Thomas,  1795 ;  William,  1784 ;  William,  of  AzeknoUer,  1767,  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  1790 ;  Robert,  1808. 

Peach,  Henry  ;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mills,  both  1817  ; 
and  several  other  members  of  both  families. 

Strong,  Jonas,  1759  ;  Grace  his  wife,  1756 ;  and  several  other  members. 

Stone,  John,  1832 ;  wife,  1831. 

Short,  John,  1855  ;  wife,  Deborah,  1840  ;  and  eight  sons  and  daughters. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  Thomas,  Yeovil,  1863. 

Talbot,  Elizabeth,  1782  ;  Ann  Sloper,  1807  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Sloper.  1785. 

Wheadon,  John,  1792 ;  Anne,  1724. 

AVheadon,  John,  1799  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  1785 ;  and  other  members. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 
Ames  family. 

Burden,  Mary,  1797  ;  Thomas,  1805  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Bartlett,  Samuel,  1812  ;  his  wife,  1848. 
Chick,  John,  1810  ;  his  wife,  son,  and  son's  wife. 
Clift,  WiUiam,  1794  ;  his  widow  ;  and  other  members. 
Crabb  family. 
Curtis,  WUliam,  1847. 
Daniel,  John,    "a  celebrated  surgeon  of  this  town,"  1782;  Hannah  his  relict,   1786  ; 

Samuel,  M.D. 
Everett,  James,  1834  ;  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 
Evans,  William,  "  late  of  Hackney  ;"  Fanny,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Joseph  Pile  ;  and 

two  children. 
Foes,  John,  1859. 
Hansford,  John  D. ,  and  wife. 
Hoare,  Dennett,  Heam,  and  others. 
Hitt,  Thomas,  1826,  and  others. 
Holt,  Thomas,  1815  ;  wife,  and  children. 
Hine,  Philip,  1867,  and  several  members  of  his  family. 
Keech,  Richard,  1821  ;  Jane  his  wife,  1823 ;  with  other  members,  and  also  members  of 

Jonathan  Koech's  family. 
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Toby,  1708. 
Mjtfilen,  Mary,  danghter  of  WiUiam  and  Sarah  Swatridge,  1844 ;  John  Mardon,  1849  ; 

and  a  son,  1850L 
Oliver,  Robert  Harris,  1813  ;  and  oiher  memberai 
Olirer,  David,  1824,  and  others. 

Oliver,  John,  and  Aim  his  wife,  1817  ;  Elizabeth  Beater,  a  daughter,  1859. 
Owen,  Hester,  182a 

Payne,  James,  1845  ;  his  wife  Ketarah,  and  some  children. 
Phelpe,  Richard,  surgeon,  1839. 
Stower,  Anne,  1821,  and  others 
Symes,  Richard,  and  Rebecca  Clift,  his  sister,  1825. 
Sejrmoar  Anne,  and  six  children,  1844. 
Wakely,  Abraham,  1847  ;  Ann  his  wife. 

ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

Bartlettt  Grace  and  Charles,  184Z 

Barter,  Joseph,  1850 ;  Thomas,  1863  ;  and  the  wife  of  Joseph,  1853. 

BroQgh,  George,  1845  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  184fi. 

Clmbb,  1660L 

Carteis,  Charles,  185a 

Chard.— Several  members,  1858  to  1864. 

DykflL — Several  members. 

Fannidge,  of  Langdon  Farm.     Several  members  of  the  family. 

Gay,  James,  1847  ;  and  two  othera 

Hine,  George,  1858,  and  wife,  1857. 

Hunt,  Elizabeth,  1849  ;  James,  father  of  her  husband,  1858. 

Loveless,  Elizabeth,  1863,  and  Elizabeth  Biles,  1850. 

Swatridge,  William,  1851  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  ]85a 

Tucker,  William,  and  two  nives,  1846  and  1856. 

Vile  family. 

Wakely,  Sarah,  185a 

ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

Atkins,  Stephen,  1839. 

Ann,  wife  of  Alexander  Reid. 

Bartlett,  James,  1317  ;  son,  and  others. 

Barrett,  John  Heam,  1852 ;  wife,  1833 ;  Eliza  Barrett  Dumi,  their  daughter,  and  her 
husband,  Richard  Dunn,  1867. 

Bowditch,  Sarah,  1837  ;  Louisa,  her  daughter,  wife  of  James  Lawrea    ,  of  Poole. 

Brst,  Susan,  185a 

Bugler,  William,  1848  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  1829 ;  Thomas  Bogie  and  Sarah  his  wife,  1758. 

Bagg.  Richard,  1819. 

Collins,  John,  1848,  and  Grace,  1858. 

Cooper,  Joseph  T.  K,  1932. 

Croes,  Elizabeth,  1820 ;  and  three  sons. 

Clarke,  Francis,  174a 

Coombs,  Charles  Martt,  1836,  aged  82  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1843,  aged  89  ;  their  daughters, 
Christiana,  1839,  and  Lucy  Gifford,  relict  of  Mathew  Gifforti,  1840  ;  Betsy,  wife  of 
Charles  Coombs,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah,  Scptemlxsr  5,  1853,  age<l  73 ;  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Betsy,  September  4,  1&54,  aged  44 ;  WUliam  Walter 
Coombs,  September  4,  1859  ;  Eliza  Parsons,  his  wife,  October  21,  1852  ;  Charlotte, 
his  second  wife,  April  2,  1868  ;  Charles  Abbott  Coombs,  eldest  son  of  Charles  and 
Betsy  Coombs,  January  2i,  1855,  aged  46. 

Case,  William,  buried  at  Bothenhampton,  1824  ;  and  his  wife. 

Dowdeswell,  Jonathan,  1846  ;  Mary  Ann,  1849. 

Dnka,  Richard,  1844  ;  Mary  his  wife,  1847  ;  Mary  Ann,  their  daughter,  1822. 
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Day,  William,  1774  ;  Sarah  his  wife,  1803. 

Dent,  Daniel,  and  Mai^ret  his  wife. 

Davy,  Emanuel  Pester,  1847  ;  Mary  his  wife,  1833  ;  and  several  children. 

Dabinett,  Elizabeth,  1834. 

Eveleigh,  William  Gerrard,  1817  ;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  1797  ;  and  several  members  of  the 

family — ^the  earliest  date  being  Ann  Wookoington  Eveleigh,  1741. 
Elliott,  five  children  of  William  and  Maiy. 
Ewcn),  Betty,  wife  of  Robert  Ewens,  Broadwinsor,  1828. 
Elliott,  Susannah,  wife  of  Bobert,  1791 ;  "  Bettey,"  his  second  wife,  1805. 

''The  mother  and  three  children  dear 
All  in  one  grave  doth  lie  ; 
With  two  encloBed  with  she  f/tic),  behold 
One  on  each  breast  doth  lie,"  &c. 

Frampton,  William,  1829  ;  wife,  1856  ;  John  Purchase. 

Frampton,  1868 ;  Jane  Besch,  his  daughter,  1859  ;  and  George  Stocker,  her  husband, 

July  5,  1859,  aged  40— both  buried  at  Dalwood ;  Isabella,  widow,  1665. 
Fowler,  Henry,  1816w 
Guppy,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Justenion,  1^7. 

*'  How  much  you  loved — how  much  lamented  fell. 
None  but  your  husband's  sozrowing  heart  can  telL" 

Gould,  Charles,  and  wife,  Elizabeth. 

Gibbs,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin,  1793. 

Gauge,  Sarah,  1807  ;  John  Newman,  1797 ;  and  George  Guy,  1837. 

Gale,  Henry,  1835  ;  Betty,  and  other  members. 

Hay  ward,  William,  1838,  and  three  children. 

Hallett,  Robert  and  Edith,  1816  ;  and  two  sons. 

Hopkins,  George,  1799  ;  Harriett  (daughter),  1807. 

House,  Thomas,  1845. 

House,  Thomas  and  Sarah,  1853. 

Hallett,  William,  1868  ;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  1868. 

Hooper,  Robert,  1831  ;  Catherine  his  wife,  1823 ;  son  (George),  daughter  (Mary),  and 
son's  wife. 

Harding,  SaUy,  1834. 

Hake,  John,  1781 ;  Mary  his  wife,  1778. 

Ireland,  Edward,  1780  ;  and  Mary  his  wife,  1788. 

Knight,  John,  1838  ;  Ann,  1837  ;  John  K.  Oliver  (grandson)  183a 

Keeoh,  Henry,  1791. 

Lock,  family. 

Lane,  David,  and  children. 

Levieux,  Mary,  wife  of  Theodore,  and  daughter  of  John  Pitts,  of  Chard,  1722  ;  Theodore, 
1743 ;  Hannah,  a  daughter,  and  wife  of  Baruch  Fox,  1790 ;  Thomas  Fox,  1859, 
aged  86  ;  Harriett  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph  Gundry,  Bridport,  1829  ;  Barach 
Fox,  their  son,  1835,  aged  84  ;  Sukey  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Way,  of  Bridport, 
1828  ;  Baruch  Fox,  son  of  Thomas  and  Harriett  Fox,  May  1,  1863,  aged  54 ;  and 
several  other  members  of  the  family. 

Longfield,  John,  1809  ;  Margaret  his  wife,  1817. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  1774  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

Lawrence,  1828  ;  wife,  and  two  children. 

Mills,  John,  1794 ;  Mary  his  wife,  1785  ;  Francis  and  Richard. 

Meech,  Joseph,  1805  ;  Rebecca,  1815 ;  and  eight  children. 

Moore,  David,  1820. 

Morgan,  John,  1808  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

*'  This  life's  a  voyage,  the  world's  a  sea, 
Where  men  are  strangely  toss'd  about ; 
Heav'n  is  our  port ;— steer  thou  that  wav. 
And  there  tnou'lt  anchor  safe,  no  douot.** 
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Northam  and  wife^  1860. 

Pine,  ThooMB,  1^^ ;  and  aevend  children. 

PmII,  John,  1830  ;  Anne  his  wife,  184a 

PhI,  Alfred,  1842,  and  others. 

Poole,  Samnel,  1775 ;  wife,  1758 ;  and  eon,  1769. 

PanU,  John,  1822  ;  Jane  his  wife,  1824 ;  and  several  children. 

Panll,  Heniy,  1858 ;  Thomasin,  1851. 

Pester,  Emannel,  1775  ;  Mary,  1803  ;  and  several  children. 

Read,  James,  1823L 

Staples,  Thomas,  1845 ;  wife,  and  several  children. 

Symes,  Dsniel,  and  wife,  1788. 

Taylor,  Robert,  1836,  and  Ann  his  wife,  1843. 

Welham,  Robert,  son  and  danghter. 

Warren,  Mary,  1792 ;  W.  Frampton,  1829 ;  James  Slyfield,  1812,  and  his  widow,  1818. 

Rendle,  Alfred,  1853. 

Stent,  Henry,  1824 ;  Hannah  Vinneoombe,  1832. 

Smith,  G«>rge,  1798. 

Sophia,  **  yonngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Sawkins,  LIi.B.,  vicar  of  Frampton,* ' 

1802 ;  and  two  of  her  sisters. 
Sladfl^  Robert,  1823 ;  Blanche,  danghter  of  Edwin  and  Louisa  Slade,   1852 ;  another 

daughter,  Lavinia  Lucretia,  1856. 
Swaffield,  George,  1864  ;  three  sons  ;  and  otherai 
Tucker,  John,  1801 ;  Joan  his  wife,  1807  ;  and  sons  and  daughters. 
'*  Unfortunate  Betty,  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Pavy  [or  Paviott],  sged  23,  who  fell 

a  sacrifice  in  ye  dreadful  conflagration  which  happened  in  ye  town  on  Saturday, 

Match  31,  1781."  ^ 
Warr,  Joseph,  and  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  both  1778 ;  John,  1828,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  1820 ; 

and  several  children. 
Wheadon,  Qeoige,  and  wife. 

Waygood,  Richard,  1809 ;  Anne  his  wife,  1820 ;  and  four  children. 
Willmott,  Heniy,  1790  ;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  1837  ;  and  other  members. 

Upon  brasses  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Symes,  Joseph,  1776 ;  and  Francis  his  wife,  1737. 
fimitham,  Elizabeth,  1773. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Vicars,  chiefly  given  in  Messrs. 
Shipp  and  Hodson's  edition  of  Hutchins  : — 

VICARS   OF   NETHERBURY   AND   BEAMINSTER. 

David  of  Stalbridge--temp.  Edward  IIL  [1326-7—1376-7]. 

Thomas  Harrington,  1405. 

William  Brode,  1474. 

John  Mabble,  1502. 

John  Newman. 

Robert  Hamlyn,  LL,R,  on  the  deprivation  of  Newman.  Instituted  February  18, 
1554.    Patrons,  Thomas  and  Richard  Arscott,  farmers  of  the  prebendary. 

Geoi^ge  Carew,  on  the  resignation  of  Hamlyn,  instituted  October  26,  1555. 

WiU.  Henman,  oK  1607. 

Paul  Godwyn,  M.  A,  on  the  death  of  Henman.  Instituted  July  7,  1608.  Patrons, 
J<dm  Strode  and  Richard  Bragg. 

Jerome  Turner,  mentioned  in  1653.    This  incumbent  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 

>  See  page  loa 
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his  "Life  of  CromvoeU"  to  be  "Jerom  Tarner,  a  Somersetshire  man,  distingnished 
among  the  Puritans,  who  takes  refuge  at  Southampton,  and  preaches  with  zeal,  and 
learning,  and  general  approbation,  during  the  wars  there.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Netherbury,  a  great  country  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  and  continued  there,  '  doing  good 
in  his  zealous  way.'  He  died  at  Netherbury  next  year,  1655,  hardly  yet  past  middle  age." 

Joseph  Crabb. 

John  Whinnel,  on  the  deprivation  of  Crabb.    Instituted  1661.    Patron,  Joan  Strode. 

Ralph  Ironside,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Godwyn.  Instituted  August  28,  1662. 
Patron,  by  lapse,  the  Crown. 

Humphrey  Saunders,  on  the  resignation  of  Ironside.  Instituted  April  5,  1667. 
Buried  November  4,  1673.  Patron,  John  Westcomb.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Saunders — with  a  Latin  inscription.  Died 
October  27th,  1679,  aged  33^  The  arms  : — Per  chevron,  sable  and  argent,  three  ele- 
phants*  heads  erased,  counter-charged.     Crest — An  elephant  passant,  argent. 

Arthur  Squibb,  D.D. 

Henry  Edmonds,  B.D.,  on  the  death  of  Squibb.  Instituted  December  15,  1697. 
Patron,  Edward  Poccock,  M.A.,  prebendary. 

Peter  Brice,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Edmonds.  Instituted  June  10,  1709.  A  monu- 
ment near  that  of  Mr.  Saunders  sets  forth  that  he  was  thirty  years  vicar,  and  that  he 
died  July  30,  1740,  aged  70. 

Robert  Aish,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Brice.  Instituted  November  5,  1740.  Patron, 
William  Stephenson,  prebendary. 

William  Brett,  on  the  resignation  of  Aish.     Instituted  August  24,  1743. 

Benjamin  Stevenson,  on  the  resignation  of  Brett^     Instituted  July  4,  1745. 

William  Stevenson,  D.D.,  before  rector  of  Colwell,  Herefordshire,  prebendary  of 
Samm,  father  of  the  last  vicar.     Instituted  1748.     Died  September  12,  1760,  aged  77. 

Thomas  Rayne,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Broad winsor,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Stevensioiu 
Instituted  1760.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Prebendary  being  vacant.  Mr. 
Rayne  never  resided  at  Beaminster,  where  there  was  formerly  neither  vicarage-house  nor 
glebe.  The  vicarage-house  was  at  Netherbury,  the  mother  church.  The  vicarage- 
house  at  Beaminster  was  built  by  Mr.  Codd,  the  present  incumbent. 

James  Bandinel,  D.D.,  late  fellow  of  Jesus  College  and  public  orator  at  Oxford, 
succeeded  Rayne,  April  16,  1789,  and  died  at  Winchester,  November  25th,  1804.  Dr. 
Bandinel,  I  believe,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  Dean  of  Jersey  of  that  name,  of 
whom  an  incident  is  related  in  John  Trotandot^s  '*  Bambles,  <t*e.,"  page  257  et  aeq, 

William  James  Brookland,  B.  A,  on  the  death  of  Bandinel. 

George  Frederick  Deedes,  on  the  death  of  Brookland,  July,  1S42.  Patron,  the  Hon. 
F.  Pleydell  Bouverie,  rector  of  Pewsey  and  of  Whippingham. 

Hon.  Somerville  Hay,  M.A.,  on  the  cession  of  Deedes.     Instituted  May  2,  1844. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Hay,  in  1849,  the  parishes 
of  Netherbury  and  Beaminster  were  separated  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  the  patronage  of  both  being  vested  in  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Hay  resigned  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  at 
Netherbury  by  the  Hon.  Aubrey  Richard  Spring  Bice,  the 
present  incumbent.  At  Beaminster  Mr.  Hay  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Flood,  MA. ,  who  was  instituted  on  May  1 9 
of  that  year,  and  resigned  October  9,  1852.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Cornelius  Richings,  who  resigned  in  1857, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Alfired 
Codd,  instituted  May  15  of  that  year. 
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I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  new  church 
or  chapel  of  ease.  They  will  be  literally  few,  for  my  space  is 
limited  even  for  the  accounts  which  I  am  anxious  to  give  of 
the  glorious  structures  of  the  "  benighted  "  past,  the  inimi- 
table beauties  of  which,  in  spite  of  time,  of  fanaticism,  and  of 
modem  "  restorations,"  ^  are  still  so  apparent  and  deserve  so 
much  our  appreciation  and  regard.  Those  venerable  buildings, 
upon  which  we  shall  so  often  stumble  in  vUlage  and  in  town, 
will  always  lure  us,  friend  Piscator,  from  our  angling  &scina- 
tions  to  their  sacred  shades,  for  our  own  gratification,  and,  let 
ua  hope,  for  thine,  good  reader,  also  I  A  powerful  claim,  in 
truth,  old  churches  have  upon  our  consideration.     Of  all  that 

>  Neither  by  the  pablic  nor  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  pnblio  monnments  is  the 
tme  meaiiing  of  the  word  rutonUhn  understood.  It  means  the  most  total  destruction 
which  a  building  can  suffer — a  destruction  out  of  which  no  remnants  can  be  gathered — a 
destruction  accompanied  with  false  description  of  the  thing  destroyed.  Do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  important  matter.  It  is  impossible,  as  impossible  as  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  restore  anything  that  has  ever  been  great  or  beautiful  in  architectures  That 
which  I  have  insisted  upon  as  the  life  of  the  whole,  that  spirit  which  is  given  only  by  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  workman,  never  can  be  recalled.  Another  spirit  may  be  given  by 
another  time,  and  it  is  then  a  new  building.  But  the  spirit  of  the  dead  workman  cannot 
be  summoned  up  and  comnumded  to  direct  other  hands  and  other  thoughts.  And  as  for 
direct  and  simple  copying,  it  is  palpably  impossible.  What  copying  can  there  be  of 
Burfaoea  that  have  been  worn  half  an  inch  down  ?  The  whole  finiadi  of  the  work  was  in 
the  half -inch  that  is  gona  If  you  attempt  to  restore  that  finish,  you  do  it  conjectnrally. 
If  you  copy  what  is  left,  granting  fidelity  to  be  possible  (and  what  care,  or  watchfulness, 
or  cost  can  secure  it  ?)  how  is  the  new  work  better  than  the  old  ?  There  was  yet  in  the 
old  some  life,  some  mysterious  suggestion  of  what  it  had  been,  and  of  what  it  had  lost — 
some  sweetness  in  the  gentle  lines  which  rain  and  sun  had  wrought.  There  can  be  none 
in  the  brute  hardness  of  the  new  carving.  ....  Do  not  let  us  talk,  then,  of 
restoration.  The  thing  is  a  Lie  from  beginning  to  end.  You  may  make  a  model  of  a 
building  as  you  may  of  a  corpse,  and  your  model  may  have  the  shell  of  the  old  walls 
within  it  as  your  cast  might  have  the  dteleton,  with  what  advantage  I  neither  see  nor 
care.  But  tiie  old  building  is  destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and  mercilessly  than  if  it 
had  sunk  into  a  heap  of  dust  or  melted  into  a  mass  of  clay.  More  has  been  gleaned  out 
of  desolatM  Nineveh  than  ever  will  be  out  of  rebuilt  Milan.  But,  it  is  said,  there  may 
come  a  necessity  for  restoration !  Granted.  Look  the  necessity  fuU  in  the  face,  and 
understand  it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  a  necessity  for  destruction.  Accept  it  as  such. 
PuU  the  building  down,  throw  its  stones  into  neglected  comers,  make  baUast  of  them,  or 
mortar,  if  you  will,  but  do  it  honestly,  and  do  not  set  up  a  Lie  in  their  place.  And  look 
that  necessity  in  the  face  before  it  comes,  and  you  may  prevent  it.  The  principle  of 
modem  times  (a  principle  which  I  believe,  at  least  in  France,  to  be  systematically  actenl 
on  by  the  masons,  in  order  to  find  themselves  work,  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen  was  pulled 
down  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town  by  way  of  giving  work  to  some  vagrants)  is  to 
neglect  buildings  first  and  restore  them  afterwards.  Take  proper  care  of  your  monu- 
ments, and  you  will  not  need  to  restore  them.  A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  in  time  upon  the 
roof,  a  few  dead  leaves  and  sticks  swept  in  time  out  of  a  water-course,  will  save  both  roof 
and  walls  from  ruin.  Watch  an  old  building  with  an  anxious  care.  Guard  it  as  best 
you  may,  and  at  any  cost,  from  every  influence  of  dilapidation.    ...    Of  more  wanton 
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man  has  made,  they  best — most  fittingly — adorn  the  landscape. 
They  are  monuments  to  the  piety  and  scientific  and  mechanical 
attainments  of  our  forefathers  centuries  ago.  Hallowed  to  us 
they  must  ever  be  by  their  solemn  associations  with  the  past, 
and  by  the  reflections  which  they  must  inspire  about  the 
future  I 

The  new  church  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Fleet  Street,  in 
Watley  Mead.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was 
consecrated  June  17,  1851.  The  endowment  is  £50  a  year. 
It  is  a  neat  stone  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  with  side 
aisles  built  against  the  body  of  the  building,  a  chancel,  and  a 
porch  on  the  south  side.  A  bell  is  contained  in  a  turret  placed 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  There  is  also  a  clerestory, 
with  trefoil  and  quatrefoU  lights.  The  aisles  and  body  of  the 
church  are  lighted  on  each  side  with  double  trefoil-headed 
lancet  windows,  as  I  suppose  I  must  call  them.  The  west 
window  is  of  four  lights,  with  three  circles  in  the  head  con- 
taining quatrefoils,  and  the  east  window  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  trefoil-headed  lancets  within  a  pointed  arch.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  appropriately  fitted  up,  and  great 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been 
displayed  in  the  providing  of  the  necessary  funds,  A  window 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  presented  in  memory  of  a 
gentleman  who  took  au  active  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
church,  as  set  forth  in  an  inscription  upon  a  brass  plate  aa 
follows  : — 

'*  To  the  glory  of  Qod  and  in  remembrance  of  Samuel  Cox,  who  laid  the  foundation. 

or  ignorant  ravage  it  is  vain  to  speak.  My  words  will  not  reach  those  who  commit  them, 
and  yet,  be  it  heard  or  not,  I  must  not  leave  the  truth  unstated,  that  it  is  again  no 
question  of  expediency  or  feeling  whether  we  shall  preserve  the  buildings  of  past  times  or 
not.  We  have  no  rigkt'whatever  to  touch  them.  They  are  not  ours.  They  belong  partly 
to  those  who  built  them  and  partly  to  all  the  generations  of  mankind  who  are  to  foUow 
us.  The  dead  have  still  their  right  in  them.  That  which  they  laboured  for,  the  praise 
of  achievement  or  the  expression  of  religious  feeling,  or  whatsoever  else  it  might  be  which, 
in  those  buildings  they  intended  to  be  permanent,  we  have  no  right  to  obliterate.  What 
we  have  ourselves  built  we  are  at  liberty  to  throw  down,  but  what  other  men  gave  their 
strength  and  wealth  and  life  to  accomplish,  their  right  over  does  not  pass  away  with  their 
death.  Still  less  is  the  right  to  the  use  of  what  they  have  left  vested  in  us  only.  It 
belongs  to  all  their  successors.  It  may  hereafter  be  a  subject  of  sorrow,  or  a  cause  of 
injury,  to  millions,  that  we  have  consulted  our  present  convenience  by  casting  down  such 
buildings  as  we  choose  to  dispense  with.  That  sorrow,  that  loss,  we  have  no  right  to 
inliicL — Ruskm'a  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^'* 
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atone  of  this  church,    October    IV.,    M.D.CCC.XLIX.,    and   died    October   XXII., 
M.D.COaLX.,  aged  LXX  yean." 

The  following  are  among  the  inscriptions  upon  the  head- 
stones in  the  new  chinx^hyard  : — 

Guppy  John ;  Bourchier  Richard  James,  died  March  9,  1865,  aged  71,  Dorothy  his 

-wife ;   Cox  Bey.   Charles,  B.A.,    1852,    Ann   Margaret    Elizabeth,  wile  of  Col.  Cox, 

November  22,   1853,   Samuel  (as  on   the   brass-plate  just   mentioned),    and  Vertue  ; 

Meredith,  Mary  Russell,  wife  of  Rev.  R.  F.  Meredith,  Yicar  of  Halstock,  June  9,  1868, 

aged  41  ;    Codd  Walter,   youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  A.  Codd,  vicar  of  Beaminster ; 

Trask  Sarah ;  Reniston  Anne ;  Galpin  James,  Harriett,  and  Matilda ;  Chick  Edwin ; 

Tavener  Roeetta  ;  Chambers  Robert,  and  Sarah  Hart  Chambers  ;  Fox  Bernard,  and  Mary, 

wife  of   Edward  Fox ;    Kitson  Edward  Bellamy,  aged  5   years ;  Trott  John  Charles, 

Knight  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas ;  Cardner  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  William  ;  Shapland 

John ;    Winter  Edwin  Thomas,  and  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  John ;   Meech  Thomas,  and 

Thomas  Heniy  ;  Viigint  Mary  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  Walter  William,  son, 

of   Henry  and  Dnlcibella  Yirgint ;  Bugler  Albert ;  Hine  Eliza,  wife  of  Richard,  October 

16,  1865,  aged  64 ;  Marsh  William  Allen ;  Stickland  John  W.  M.,  an  infant ;  Smith 

Ann,  Susan  Knight,  and  Jane  Knight ;  Cox  John  ;  Brooks  Josiah  and  Richard  ;  Keech 

David   and   Thomas ;   Crabb  Sarah,  wife  of  Job ;   Rendall   Sarah,  wife    of  George ; 

Bapsey  Jesse  ;  Quarrell  James,  and  Sarah,  his  wife. 

I  take  my  leave  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Beaminster  by 
a  somewhat  sensational  story  which  the  reader  must  receive  at 
its  worth,  but  which  is  said  to  be  "  weU  authenticated.*'  It 
will,  at  all  events,  afford  variety  : — "  On  Saturday,  June  22, 
1728,  John  Daniel,  a  lad  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
appeared  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  in  the  school  at 
Beaminster,  between  three  weeks  and  a  month  after  his  burial. 
The  school  of  Beaminster  is  kept  in  a  gallery  of  the  parish 
church,  to  which  there  is  a  distant  entrance  from  the  church- 
yard. The  key  of  it  is  every  Saturday  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  schoolboys.  On 
Saturday,  June  22nd,  the  master  had  as  usual  dismissed  his 
lads.  Twelve  of  them  tarried  in  the  churchyard  to  play  at 
balL  After  a  short  space,  four  of  them  returned  into  school 
to  search  for  old  pens,  and  in  the  church  they  heard  a  noise 
like  the  sounding  of  a  brass  pan,  on  which  they  immediately 
ran  to  their  playfellows  and  told  them  of  it,  and,  on  their 
concluding  that  some  one  was  concealed  in  order  to  frighten 
them,  they  all  went  into  the  school  to  make  a  discovery  who 
it  was,  but,  on  search,  foimd  none.  As  they  were  returning 
to  their  sport  on  the  stairs  that  led  into  the  churchyard,  they 
heard  in  the  school  a  second  noise  as  of  a  man  going  in  great 
boots.     Terrified  at  that,  they  ran  round  the  chiu-ch,  and 
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when  at  the  belfry,  or  west  door,  they  heard  a  third  noise  like 
a  minister  preaching,  which  was  succeeded  by  another  of  tlie 
congregation  singing  psalms.     Both  the  last  continued  but  a 
short  time.     Being  again  at  their  play,  in  a  little  time  one  of 
the  lads  went  into  the  school  for  his  book,  when  he  saw,  lying 
on  one  of  the  benches   about  six  feet  from  him,  a  coflSn. 
Surprised  at  this,  he  runs  to  his  playfellows  and  tells  them 
what  he  has  seen,  on  which  they  all  returned  to  the  school- 
door,  where  five  of  the  twelve  saw  the  apparition  of  John 
Daniel  sitting  at  some  distance  from  the  coflSn,  tarther  in  the 
school.     All  of  them  saw  the  coflfin.     The  conjecture  why  all 
did  not  see  the  apparition  is  because  the  door  was  so  narrow 
they  could  not  all  approach  it  together.     The  first  who  knew 
it  to  be  the  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  his  half-brother, 
who,  on  seeing  it,  cried  out,  *  There  sits  our  John,  with  just 
such  a  coat  on  as  I  have '  (in  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased  they 
usually  were  clothed  alike),   *  and  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
a  book  before  him,  and  a  coffin  by  him.      I'll  throw  a  stone  at 
him.'      He  was  dissuaded  from  it,  but  did  it,  and  doing  it  said 
*Take  it,'  on  which  the  apparition  immediately  disappeared, 
and  left  the  church  in  a  thick  darkness  for  two  or  three 
minutes.     On  examination  before  Colonel  Brodrepp,  all  the 
boys,  being  between  nine  and  twelve  years  of  age,  agreed  in 
the  relation  and  all  the  circumstances,  even  to  the  hinges  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  description  of  the  coffin  agreed  to  that 
wherein  the  deceased  was  buried.     One  of  the  lads  that  saw 
the  apparition  was  full  twelve  years  old,  and  of  that  age  a 
sober  sedate  boy,  who  came  to  the  school  after  deceased  had 
left  it,  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died,  ill  of  the  stone,  and  in 
his  lifetime  never  had  seen  him.    He,  on  examination,  gave  an 
exact  description  of  the  person  of  the  deceased,  and  took  notice 
of  one  thing  in  the   apparition  which  escaped  the   others, 
namely,  a  white  cloth  or  rag  which  was  bound  round  one  of 
its  hands.     The  woman  who  laid  out  the  corpse  in  order  to  its 
interment  deposed  on  oath  that  she  took  such  a  white  cloth 
from  the  hand,  it  being  put  on  it  a  week  or  four  days  before 
his  death,  his  hand  being  lame.     The  body  was  found  in  the 
fields,  at  some  distance,  about  a  furlong  beyond  the  home,  in 
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an  obscure  place,  and  taken  up  and  buried  without  a  coroner, 
on  the  mother's  saying  that  the  lad  was  subject  to  fits.  But 
after  the  apparition  it  was  dug  up,  and  the  jury  that  sat  on 
it  brought  in  their  verdict  '  strangled.'  They  were  induced 
to  do  so  on  the  oath  of  two  women,  of  good  repute,  who  deposed 
that  two  days  after  the  corpse  was  found  they  saw  it  and 
discovered  round  its  gullet  a  black  list,  and  likewise  of  the 
joiner  who  put  it  into  the  cofl&n,  for  the  shroud,  not  being 
orderly  put  on  the  corpse,  but  cut  in  two  pieces,  one  laid 
under  and  the  other  over  it,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
obeerving  it.  A  chirurgeon  was  on  the  spot  with  the  jury, 
but  could  not  possibly  aflfirm  that  there  was  any  dislocation  of 
the  neck." 

Of  the  ancient  families  connected  with  Beaminster  it  will 
be  expected  that  I  should  say  a  few  words.  The  Strodes, 
whose  monuments  in  the  church  I  have  just  mentioned,  are 
said  to  trace  their  descent  from  Warinus  de  la  Strode,  knight, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne.  Coker,  the  old 
historian  of  Dorset,  supposed  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  Strode,  in  the  parish  of  Netherbury,  the  seat  of  the 
GoUop  family.  But  this  is  no  doubt  an  error,  for  that 
property  never  belonged  to  them.  They  owned,  however,  a 
manor  of  the  same  name  at  Lidlinch,  and  doubtless  made  it 
their  sponsor.  The  local  seat  of  the  Strodes  was  Pamham, 
which  "came  into  their  hands,"  says  Coker,  "by  matching 
with  the  heirs  of  Pamham,  or  Parram,  and  here  have  they 
flourished,  in  knight's  degree,  even  before  the  date  of  ancient 
evidences."  The  family  became  extinct  in  1764,  by  the  death 
of  Thomas  Strode,  Esq.,  the  last  of  the  name,  and  the  property 
at  Pamham  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  Bart., 
of  Nunwell,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  right  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Strode,  by  his  second  wife  Ann  Paulett, 
who  married  Sir  William  Oglander.  ^     Members  of  the  Strode 

*  Sir  John  strode,  of  Chantmarle,  knight,  who  was  bom  in  1624,  paid  £1,470  for 
mmuMting  the  king's  forces,  February  10,  1644,  being  then  a  prisoner  at  Taunton.  He 
was  ordered  up  in  safe  custody,  but  March  3rd  was  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
oomintttee  of  the  county,  and  in  the  following  year  his  farm  at  Paruham,  value  £209  per 
>nnnin,  was  sequestered.— //tOcAiiM. 
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family  were  settled  at  Stoke-under-Ham,  Barrington,  and 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire,  and  others  in  Devonshire, 
Hertford,  Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the 
Somersetshire  Strodes  an  interesting  paper  was  read  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Serel,  of  Wells.  The  arms  of  the  Strodes  were  : — 
Ermine,  on  a  canton  sable,  an  estoile,  argent,  from  Warine  de 
la  Strode ;  till  Kichard  Strode,  in  the  fifteenth  descent,  who, 
with  his  son  William,  are  made  to  bear — Ermine,  on  a  canton 
sable,  a  crescent,  and  an  estoile  over  it,  argent.  But  in  all 
succeeding  descents  only  the  crescent  has  been  borne  on  the 
cauton. 

The  Oglanders  also  sprang  from  Normandy,  being  natives  of 
Caen.  Richard  de  Okelandre,  "  a  marshaUist,"  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  settled  at  Nunwell,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Several  of  his  successors  bought  and  sold  land  there, 
and  were  known  as  the  Lords  of  Nunwell.  Inquisitions  taken 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  II.,  prove 
the  residence  of  the  family.  Robert  Oglander,  the  fifth  from 
Richard,  married  Roberta,  daughter  of  Sir  Theobald  Russel, 
of  Yaverland,  knight,  whose  son  Henry  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Glamorgan,  of  Brook,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Henry,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Lisle. 
He  attended  Edward  III.  in  the  wars  in  France,  and  was 
made  a  knight  there.  Sir  John,  the  seventeenth  in  descent 
from  Richard,  was  made  deputy-governor  of  Portsmouth  by 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  he  resigned  in  1624,  when 
he  was  made  by  Edward  Lord  Conway  deputy  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  post  he  was  continued  by  Richard 
Lord  Weston,  the  next  governor,  in  1630.  In  the  Civil  Wars 
he  sujffered  much  for  the  King.  Among  other  afflictions,  he 
was  confined  by  the  Parliament  for  some  years,  and  finally 
paid  a  large  sum  in  order  to  procure  his  discharge.  He 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  of  Losely, 
Surrey,  knight.  Sir  John  filled  many  important  posts,  and  is 
described  ^  as  having  been  "  remarkable  for  the  researches  he 
made  in  his  collection  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

^  Grose  and  Asile's  *' Antiquarian  JReposUory,''  180a 
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south  and  west."  He  wrote  a  diary  of  transactions  and  events 
from  1615  to  1649,  mostly  of  such  as  came  within  his  own 
knowledge.  His  son,  Sir  William,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1665,  and  the  grandson  of  this  Sir  William  was  husband 
of  the  heiress  of  the  Strodes  of  Parnham,  as  already  mentioned. 
He  died  in  August,  1734,  and  his  son.  Sir  John,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stone-Easton, 
succeeded,  in  1764,  to  the  estates  of  Strode  in  right  of  his 
mother.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  bom  in  1733.  This  William  married  Sukey,  only 
daughter  of  Peter  Serle,  of  Testwood,  Hampshire,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  including  the  late  baronet,  Sir  William. 
He  died  on  January  5,  1806.  His  son  William  was  born 
September  13,  1769,  and  on  May  24,  1810,  four  years  after 
succeeding  to  the  titles  and  estates,  he  married  Maria  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  was 
for  some  time  member  of  Parliament  for  Bodmin.  He  died  m 
1852,  when  his  only  surviving  son,  Sir  Henry  Oglander,  the 
present  baronet,  succeeded  him*  Sir  Henry  was  bom  on 
June  24,  1811.  He  is  described  in  the  *' Peerage  and 
Baronetage  "  as  having  been  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  as  being  a  deputy  lieutenant  and 
magistrate  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorsetshire,  of  which 
county  he  was  sheriff  in  1854,  was  major  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
rifle  volunteers  in  1866-8,  and  in  1845  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Sir  G.  W.  Leeds.  He  has  no  descendants.  The 
arms  of  Oglander  are  : — Azui^e,  a  stork  between  three  crosses- 
pat^,  or.  Crest,  a  boar's  head  couped,  or,  his  mouth  embrued, 
gules.  Motto,  Servare  mimia  vitcB — to  observe  the  duties  of 
life. 

Parnham  is  delightfully  situated  between  Beaminster  and 
Netherbury,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  studded  with  magnificent 
timber  and  watered  by  the  Brit,  which  is  rendered  ornamental 
by  being  broken  into  artificial  cascades.  According  to  a 
manuscript  drawn  up  about  the  year  1628  by  Sir  John  Strode, 
of  Chantmarle,  ^  it  appears,  that  the  house  \yas  "  re-edified  and 

^  Chantmarle  is  now  naed  as  tho  residence  of  the  tenant  of  the  estate.      It  is  an 
intcreitin^  old  Elizabethan  structure,  situated  almost  close  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the 

L 
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enlai^ed  "  with  Ham  Hill  stone  by  Kobert  Strode,  Esq.,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  "  The  school-house,  the  gate-house, 
and  the  wall  about  the  inner  court,  and  the  garden,  were 
erected  by  his  son,  John  Strode,  Esq.,  and  the  wall  about  the 
baae-eourt  [from  the  French  bas  cour,  an  inner  yard  or  barton 
for  poultry]  was  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  Strode,  brother  of  Sir 
John.  Below  the  house  was  an  ancient  grist-mill,  then 
suffered  to  lie  ruinous  and  decayed  for  the  advancement  of 
Beaminster  customary  mills.  The  demesnes  consisted  of 
various  freehold  lands  adjoining  the  house,  containing  about 
eighty-four  acres,  which  were  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  as 


of  his  hundred  of  Beaminster,  by  soccage  tenure.  ^  Of  these 
Sir  Robert  Strode  had  lately  enclosed  ten  acres  with  a  dry 
stone  wall,  for  a  warren.  There  are  also  annexed  to  the 
demesnes  certain  customary  grounds,  parcel  of  the  prebendal 
manors  of  Beaminster.     Another  part  of  the  demesne  freehold 

rivBT  Frome  at  Frome  St  Qnentin,  uid  i«  well  Been  from  tha  Wilta  and  Somerset  Railway, 
betWMU  Eveniliot  tnd  Maiden  Newton  Stations. 

'  "Soccage,"  «a;a  Jacob,  in  hia  "Law  Dietionary,"  "was  a  tenure  of  ao  large  «d 
extent  that  Littleton  tells  na  that  all  the  landa  in  England  not  held  in  kinghta'  iervice 
[See  page  fl7]  were  held  in  ioccaga  So  that  it  Beams  the  land  wa»  divided  between 
those  tenorea,  and,  as  they  wore  of  different  nature*,  so  the  descent  of  theio  lands  waa  in  *t 
different  manner.  For  the  lands  held  in  knights'  service  descended  to  the  eldest  aoii, 
but  those  held  in  villnno  Kocagio  equlitly  among  aU  the  sons.  Yet  if  there  waa  but  one 
messuage,  the  eldest  son  waa  to  have  it,  BO  as  the  rest  had  tlie  valne  of  that  ueatllBge  to 
be  divided  between  them.  .     Soccage  ia  a  tenure  of  lands  when  a  tnan  is  enfeoffed 

freely,  withont  any  service,  ward,  relief,  or  marriage,  and  pays  to  the  lotd  sach  dn^  tm 
is  called  petit  aerjeanty." 
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lands  belonging  to  Pamham,  and  used  with  it,  but  lying 
detached,  was  the  park  of  deer  called  Pamham  Park,  or  Horn 
Park,  paled  in  with  cleft  poles  of  oak,  and  containing  about 
seventy  acres,  well  wooded  and  stored  with  timber  trees,  and 
having  also  a  good  park  lodge  in  it.  But  there  are  some  acres 
of  barren  ground  within  the  pales  belongmg  to  the  vicars 
choral  of  Sarum,  then  on  lease  to  —  Stoodley,  and  worth 
about  five  marks  per  anniun  at  the  most,  and  then  letten  by 
Stoodley  to  Dame  Margeret  Strode,  the  relict  of  Sir  Robert. 
Above  the  park  are  two  great  pasture  grounds  of  demesne, 
called  Hoin  Hill,  containing  about  forty  acres.  Adjoining 
Horn  Hill  was  a  farm  called  East  Hewstock,  then  leased  for 
lives,  where  the  Strodes,  in  ancient  time,  resided,  and  where 
the  signs  of  walls,  and  of  a  moat  about  the  house,  were  still  to 
be  seen." 

The  late  Sir  William  Oglander  made  considerable  additions 
to  Pamham,  but  the  present  baronet  hardly  ever  visits  his 
splendid  property,  and  no  establishment  is  kept  up  there. 
The  hall  is  a  magnificent  room,  well  lighted,  the  windows 
containing  numerous  coats  of  arms  in  stained  glass.  In  the 
picture  gallery  and  other  parts  of  the  house  are  portraits  of 
several  members  of  the  Strode,  Oglander,  and  other  families — • 
including  originals  of  Thomas  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of 
Gregory  Lord  Cromwell. 

The  GoUop  femily,  of  Strode,  are  first  heard  of  in  that 
neighbourhood  about  the  year  1465,  when  John  GoUop, 
described  by  some  as  "  a  soldier  of  fortune,"  came  "  out  of  the 
north  and  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  or 
Peter  Temple,  of  Templecombe,  in  the  parish  of  Broadwinsor, 
by  whom  he  acquired  that  estate  along  with  lands  at  North 
Bowood.  His  great  grandson,  John,  lessee  tenant  of  the 
manor  of  North  Bowood  from  Thomas  Hussee,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  died  in  1534.  His  grandson,  Thomas 
GoUop,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  George  Poulet,  Esq.,  of 
Holbome,  Dorset,  and  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Thomas  Paulet, 
son  of  William  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester.  This  Mr. 
Thomas  GoUop  died  in  1623,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  barrister-at-law,  who  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
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Kalph  Ironside,  of  Longbriddy,  by  Jane  Gilbert,  only  sister  of 
Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Dying  in  1663,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  GoUop,  Esq.,  of  North 
Bo  wood  and  Strode,  high  sheriff  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Charles  II.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Thome,  of 
Caundle  Marsh,  and  had  a  large  family,  of  which  the  third 
son,  William,  was  of  Caundle  Marsh ;  the  fourth,  John,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  GoUops  of  Strode  ;  and  the  ninth,  George, 
of  those  of  Berwick.  John  became  an  Alderman  of  Dorchester, 
and  his  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  Stansby,  of 
that  town.  His  son  and  successor,  John,  married  first  Edith, 
daughter  of  Walter  Foy,  Esq.,  of  Bewley  Wood ;  secondly, 
Penelope,  daughter  of  John  Michell,  Esq.,  of  Kingston  Russell ; 
and  thirdly  Joan,  daughter  of  Giles  Hitt,  of  Lorscombe.  His 
son  Thomas,  of  Lillington,  by  his  first  wife,  married,  in  1742, 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  TiUy,  of  Thornford,  and 
eventual  heiress  of  the  TUlys,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Thomas, 
heir  to  his  grandfather,  and  Jane,  married  to  Henry  Petty, 
gent.,  of  Evershot.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  HoUoway.  He 
died  in  1749.  His  father,  John,  lived  till  1758,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
GoUop,  Esq.,  of  Strode  and  Sherborne,  bom  in  1745,  and 
married,  in  1790,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Sawkins, 
vicar  of  Frampton  and  rector  of  Bettiscombe,  Dorset.  He 
died  in  1793,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  present  George  TiUy 
GoUop,  Esq.,  bom  October  11,  1791,  and  married,  first, 
September  19,  1815,  Christina,  daughter  of  Hubertus  Vander 
Vliegen,  a  gentleman  of  Hasselt,  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
died  March  19,  1865.  There  were  two  sons,  George  and  John, 
and  a  daughter,  Christina  Georgina  Jane,  married  (1851)  to 
Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Gollop  married  secondly  Sarah 
Christian  Monteith,  who  died  October  25,  1869,  leaving  twins 
— Ralph  Josephus  and  Jane  Susannah,  bom  October  2,  1866. 
The  arms  of  Gollop  are :— Gules,  on  a  bend,  or,  a  lion 
passant-guardant,  sahle.  Crest — A  demy  lion,  bendy,  or  and 
sable,  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  broken  arrow,  gules. 
Motto — Be  bolde,  be  wyse. 
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The  moet  celebrated  man  whom  Beaminster  appears  to  have 
produced  was  Dr.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  bom 
in  1635  and  died  in  1713.     He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  celebrated  as  a  historian  and  a  poet.     Among  his 
writings  are  a  Poem  on  "  The  Death  of  Cromwell "  and  an 
"  Ode  on  the  Plague  of  Athens.''    He  also  wrote  a  "Xi/e  of 
Cowley  "  and  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society"  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members.     Mr.  Macaulay  pronounces 
this  history  to  be  '"  an  eloquent  production."    The  "  History  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot"  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  are  among 
fa|s  other  works.     Some  authors  make  Tallaton,  in  Devonshire, 
his   birth-place.      But  the  inscription  on  his  tomb   in   St. 
Nicholass  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  fixes  Dorsetshire — 
"  In  agro  Durotrigam  patre  clerico  natus." 

Among  the  charities  for  which  Beaminster,  in  common 
with  most  other  places,  is  indebted  to  the  consideration  and 
liberality  of  our  "  benighted  "  forefathers,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  consider  them,  is  an  almshouse,  which  was  founded,  about 
the  year  1627,  by  Sir  John  Strode,  for  six  poor  men  and 
women,  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Beaminster  only. 
This  was  endowed  with  two-third  parts  of  a  farm  called 
Bilshay,  in  the  parish  of  Loders,  but  subject  to  disbursements 
and  to  a  charge  of  £6  a  year  to  the  poor  of  Symondsbury.  It 
was  endowed,  alao.*  with  a  house  in  Beaminster.  "formerly 
belonging  to  a  chantry,  now  the  almshouse,"  and  with  other 
property.  The  buildings  are  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
churchyard.  Beaminster  also  possesses  a  charity  school,  at 
which  thirty  poor  boys  are  educated.  This  was  founded  by 
Frances  Tucker,  spinster,  who,  by  will  dated  December  8  th, 
1682,  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  a  farm  called  South 
Mapperton,  in  Mapperton  and  Beaminster.  She  directed  that 
£20  a  year  should  be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  trustees,  and  £30  a  year  for  ever  for  the 
binding  out,  as  "  apprentices  to  s©me  honest  calling,  of  three 
or  four  of  the  said  boys  yearly,  as  far  as  the  money  would 
reach — one  whereof,  at  least,  if  not  two,  to  be  sent  to  sea,  if 
fitted  for  it,  the  boys  to  be  successively  chosen  by  her  executors 
and  afterwards  by  the  trustees."     This  school  had  also  other 
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endowments  from  the  same  source.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  twenty  poor  scholars,  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  alter  the  design  of  the  founder  so  far  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  scholars  to  thirty,  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  money  intended  for  the  binding  of  apprentices,  which  is 
thus  discontinued.  Up  to  1746,  the  school  was  kept  in  the 
church,  but  in  that  year  the  trustees  bought  a  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard  "  for  the  habitation  of  the  master, 
in  which  they  mada  a  school-room."  In  1715,  the  master 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  father  of  the  celebrated  Admirals 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.B.,  the  first  Viscount  Hood,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Hood,  K.B.,  the  first  Baron  Bridport. 

Gilbert  Adams,  in  1626,  gave  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  by 
will  dated  February  20th,  £200  in  money,  with  part  of  which 
the  old  workhouse  was  erected.  The  poor  are  also  indebted 
to  Thomas  Keat,  WUliam  HiUary,  and  Francis  Champion  for 
donations  in  money  and  in  bread  "for  ever."  i  That  is  to 
say,  until  Acts  of  Parliament  for  their  confiscation  are  passed 
— not  long,  perhaps,  to  be  waited  for  in  these  days  of  excessive 
and  unscrupulous  legislation. 


Taking  leave  of  Beaminster,  let  us  ramble,  friend  Piscator, 
up  the  pleasant  Crewkeme  road,  and  through  the  tunnel,  ^  and 
behold  1  a  couple  of  miles  before  ns,  stretching  up  the  opposite 
hill-side,  and  basking  in  the  April  sunshine,  is  Mosterton. 
Before  reaching  it  we  shall  have  to  cross  the  little  rippling 
Axe,  about  three  miles  below  its  source,  spanned  here  by  its 
first  stone  bridge,  a  structure  far  less  picturesque  than  useful. 
You  are  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  name,  which  almost 
sounds  as  if  it  were  a  play  upon  that  of  Misterton,  the  adjoin- 
ing parish.    In  my  "  Local  Nomenclature  "  I  have  endeavoured 

^  For  an  account  of  the  pariah  property  see  "  BoaweWa  Charities,  dtCi  /or  Dorset,** 

'  This  tunnel  is  through  Horn  Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  town.  The 
following  information  is  conveyed  by  inscriptions  over  each  entrance  : — "  The  public  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  erection  of  this  tunnel  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  Giles 
Russell,  of  Beaminster,  gent.  Begun,  August,  1831 ;  finished,  June,  1832.  M.  Lane, 
Civil  Engineer." 
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to  explain  both  names — ^Misterton  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Mceste^treow-turty  the  ton,  enclosure^  fann,  or  place,  famous  for 
mast-trees,  ^  and  Mosterton  thus  : — "  I  am  inclined  to  take 
Mosterton  as  a  wide  departure  from  its  primitive  form — an 
intentional  departure,  perhaps,  in  order  to  bring  the  word  to 
resemble  Misterton  —  and  to  consider  the  orthography  in 
Domesday  as  nearer  to  the  original  It  there  appears  as 
Mortestorne.  Now  tome  is  no  doubt  Anglo-Saxon  for  thorn, 
as  in  Tona^y  Thorny-Island,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Morthes 
is  the  ^nitive  of  Morth,  slaughter,  murder,  death.  The 
whole  is  thus  literally  the  Thorn  of  Death,  or  of  Murder,  a 
name  no  doubt  intended  to  commemorate  some  deed  of  blood 
about  which  even  the  Voice  of  Tradition  is  silent." 

Mosterton  is  a  hamlet,  a  manor,  a  chapelry,  and  a  tithing 
belonging  to  South  Perrott,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  it,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Dorset,  abutting  upon 
Somerset,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Beaminster-Forum-and-Red- 
hove.  ^  It  is  also  in  the  Beaminster  union,  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  deanery  of  Bridport  The  parish  contains 
an  area  of  957  acres,  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  321,  being 
a  decrease  since  1851  of  twenty-five. 

*  Forest  trees  were  extremely  Tsliiable  to  oar  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  on  account  of 
their  piodaction  of  maH  for  the  feeding  of  swine — for  swine  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  food  of  the  population.  Hardly  an  estate  was  withont  its  mast-woods,  and  the 
number  of  swine-herds  (porcarii)  on  eveiy  manor  was  carefully  registered  in  Domesday 
Book.  l^>ecial  laws  were  made  for  the  paimagt  of  the  favourite  animal,  and  there  was  a 
carefnl  distinction  between  the  swine  dt  herbagio — ^the  lean  swine  fed  upon  the  herbage  of 
the  waste — ^and  the  fatted  swine  of  the  woods.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  mast-trees 
should  be  highly  Talued,  apart  from  their  use  for  timber,  and  no  wonder  that  they  should 
be  found  to  designate  localities  1 — See  my  "  LoecU  Nomenclature,"  pages  134-5. 

*  The  triple  name  of  this  hundred  probably  arose  from  an  ancient  division  into  two 
parts  or  districts,  as  was  the  case  at  Sherborne  and  other  Dorsetshire  hundreds,  and  termed 
the  In-hundred  (hnndredum  intrinaicum)  and  the  Out-hundred  fhundredum  /oriMeeum), 
Redhove  having  afterwards  been  united,  as  it  probably  belonged  to  the  same  lord. 
The  word  ForituecfUf  or  Foriiuecumj  as  usual  in  ancient  records,  was  always  written  in  a 
contracted  form, — Forin\  or  Forinset^f  or  perhaps  For^um, — and  probably  **8ome 
blundering  scribe,"  as  Hutchins  remarks,  "not  understanding  its  import,  converted  it 
into  the  unabbreviated  Forum,  a  word  of  a  very  different  meaning,  and  totally  destroy- 
ing the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  hundred  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  mistake  has 
oontiuned  to  the  present  day.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  both  parts  of  the  hundred  of 
Beaminster  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lords  of  Bradpole,  though  the  courts  for 
the  in-hundred,  or  the  hundred  of  Beaminster  proper,  have  been  regularly  held  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  of  Sarum,  or  their  lessees,  whilst  those  of  the  out-hundred,  with 
which  the  bishops  had  nothing  to  do,  have  been  long  neglected."     Bedhove  has  only 
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The  account  of  the  manor  in  Domesday  Book  is  translated 
as  follows  : — "  Richard  de  Redvers  holds  Mortestome.  Aimer 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  gelded  for  six 
hides.  There  is  arable  land  to  five  ploughs.  There  are  two 
ploughs  in  demesne,  and  five  bondmen,  and  eight  villains,  and 
five  bordars,  with  three  ploughs.  A  mill  there  pays  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  there  are  thirty  acres  of  meadow. 
Wood  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  was,  and  is, 
worth  twelve  pounds." 

Afterwards  it  came  to  the  Blounte  or  Blunt  family,  in  which 
it  remained  until  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  1432  (Henry  VI.)  Richard  More  de  Piket,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  held  at  their  deaths  the  manor  of  Mortestome  and 
the  capital  messuage  there  called  Blimt's  Court,  with  other- 
property.  The  manor  continued  in  the  More  family  for  several 
generations,  and  passed  to  the  Pauletts  of  Melplash  and 
Bredy  by  the  marriage  of  Lord  Thomas  Paulett,  second  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Charles  the  First  (1628)  it  was 
sold  by  John  Poulett,  of  Hinton  St.  George,  Esq.,  into  whose 
possession  it  had  come  threa  years  before,  to  Robert  Henley, 
of  Henley,  Esq.  Passing  through  several  hands,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  manor  was  purchased  in  1765  by  William 
Hussey,  of  Salisbury,  Ksq.,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Thomas  Hussey,  Esq.  The  other  principal  landowners  are 
Sir  Henry  Oglander,  Bart.,  W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
Steele. 

Mosterton  church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  South  Perrott,  stood 
formerly  at  Chapel  Court,  about  half  a  mile  from  Mosterton, 
in  the  direction  of  Crewkerne,  where  the  churchyard  still 
remains.  The  graves  and  tombs,  away  in  the  fields  and  apart 
from  any  buUding  in  connection  with  them,  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  solemn  efiect  upon  the  thoughtful  wayfarer  along 

about  three  houses  which  go  by  that  name,  three  miles  south-west  of  Beaminater,  at 
North  Poorton,  where  the  ancient  courts,  now  neglected,  were  held  foi*  centuries.  In  the 
record  20  Edward  III.,  Redhove  is  said  to  contain  South  Perrot,  Morteshomo,  South 
and  North  Maperton,  Porton,  and  Bourton.  In  the  Boltili  Nonarum,  "  Suthperrott "  is 
said  to  be  "  in  Rydehove  and  Bemynstre  Forum.'*  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the 
union  of  the  two  hundreds,  as  before  mentioned. 
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the  adjacent  turnpike  road.  The  building  was  destroyed  in 
1 832.  It  was  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  remains  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
pordied  doorway  on  the  north  side.  The  nave  was  thirty- 
seven  feet  nine  inches  long  and  thirteen  feet  wide.  There 
was  also  a  doorway  under  the  western  window.  There  were 
six  windows  in  the  nave.  Four  were  of  two  lights  each,  with 
cinquefoil  heads  and  trefoil-headed  tracery.  One  window  was 
modem,  and  consisted  of  a  single  Ught  only.  The  western 
window  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  front.  It  was  of 
four  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  head.  In  one  of 
the  windows  were  fragments  of  stained  glass.  The  rood-loft 
staircase  was  in  a  circular  turret  in  the  north-east  comer. 
The  ceiling  was  coved  and  ribbed.  The  chancel,  fifteen  feet 
three  ijiches  long  by  twelve  feet  six  inches  wide,  communicated 
with  the  nave  under  a  pointed  arcL  It  was  lighted  with  two 
windows.  The  east  window  was  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil 
heads  and  a  quatrefoil  in  tracery.  The  other  was  a  single- 
light  window  only.  The  west-end  wall  of  the  nave  was 
elevated  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  was  pierced  with  two 
apertures,  on  one  of  which  was  a  bell.  The  angles  of  the 
building  were  strengthened  with  buttresses,  and  the  apex  of 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  was  surmounted  with  a  plain 
stone  cross.  The  font  was  an  octagonal  stone  basin  upon  a 
cylindrical  pedestal.  ^ 

Among  the  tablets  in  the  old  church  was  one  to  the  memory 
of  "  Elizabeth  Hood,''  who  died  August  2,  1745,  aged  43 
years.  The  noble  family  of  Hood  belonged  originally  to 
Mosterton,  and  over  the  porch  of  what  is  now  the  New  Inn — 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  respectable  family  residence — are 
the  initials 

H 
A  A 

and  the  date  1748.  In  this  house  I  was  once  shown  a  small 
brass  taken  from  the  old  church.  It  was  in  memory  of  some 
members  of  a  family  named  Clarke,  descendants  from  which 

'  I  obtain  most  of  these  particalara  from  a  paper  in  the  "  OetUleman^s  Mctfjazine  ** 
for  May,  1832,  oontiibatfld  by  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  of  Uinton  St.  George. 
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are  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  contained  the  following 
quaintly  expressed  sentiment : — 

"  Its  true  Fair  Tombs  does  do  ye  deed  no  Good, 
Yet  shows  ye  Donor's  Love  and  Gratitude." 

Formerly  the  interments  were  exclusively  at  South  Perrott, 
where  a  particular  part  of  the  churchyard  was  specially 
appropriated  to  Mosterton.  Among  the  records  upon  the 
tombs  in  the  old  and  long-closed  burial  ground  are  the 
following : — 

Edward  Hunt,  died  August  11,  1833,  aged  GO.  Ann  his  wife,  October  17,  1828» 
aged  51. 

Children  of  Robert  and  Judith  Waldon,  1862  and  1865. 

Mary,  wife  of  Job  Gibbs,  August  12,  1854,  aged  62,  and  John  James,  their  son, 
aged  26,  NoYember  11,  1862. 

Martha,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Vincent,  June  15,  1805,  aged  32. 

*•  When  this  you  see. 
Remember  me. 
As  Ilie  in  the  dust ; 
Take  my  advice. 
Repent  in  time. 
For  Providence  is  just." 

John  Vincent,  September  9, 1810,  aged  66  ;  Maiy  his  wife,  Sept.  29,  1810,  aged  67. 
William  Pearce,  February  24,  1850,  aged  82.     Grace  his  wife,  June  15,  1832,  aged  61. 
Also  a  grown-up  son,  a  daughter,  and  a  granddaughter. 
Helen  Grace  Clark. 

Elizabeth  Pearce,  1776,  aged  54,  and  other  members  of  her  family. 
Betty,  wife  of  John  Gibbs,   August  27,   1776,   aged  29,  and  Mary,  their  infant 
daughter. 

Thomas  Brown,  March  11,  1822,  aged  82;  and  Martha  his  wife,  August  26,  1799, 
aged  65. 

"  Reader,  beware  I    Thy  life  is  frail, — 
Short  as  the  passing  gale  thy  breath  ! 
Then,  when  temptation  does  assaU, 

Think  of  the  icy  hand  of  Death. 
Here  once  I  stood,  as  thou  dost  now. 

And  view'd  the  dead  (!)  as  thou  dost  me. 
Ere  long  shalt  thou  thus  lowly  bow, 
Whilst  others  stand  and  gaze  on  thee." 

Henry  Daubney,  September  12,  1822,  aged  70 ;  and  Sarah  his  wife. 
William  Vincent,  October  3,  1843,  aged  77  ;  Mary  his  wife,  December  10,  1826, 
aged  39  ;  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

**  Thou  can'st  not  escape  me.    The  aged  and  young — 
The  wise  and  the  foolish — the  feeble  and  strong — 
The  bold  and  the  coward — the  freeman  and  slave — 
All,  all  are  my  victims,  for  I  am  the  Grave. 
Come,  take  up  thy  cross  and  sincerelv  begin 
To  turn  heav  nward  thy  face  and  seek  pardon  for  sin. 
Thy  Saviour  alone  from  destruction  can  save  ; — 
Despise  not  my  warning, — for  I  am  the  Grave  1" 

Henry  Gibbs,  February  15,  1848,  aged  19. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Murley,  September  15,  1827,  aged  61 ;  and  Benjamin  her 
son,  August  11,  1824,  aged  30. 

May,  "  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Groves,  of  Crewkeme,  and  daughter  of  Thomas 
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and  Elizabeth  Wakdy."  Thomas  Wakely,  Septembers,  1848,  aged  93;  William, 
Maroh  7,  1858,  aged  80 ;  Thomas,  May  1,  1864,  aged  82 ;  John,  January  29,  1856, 
aged  69  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family.  The  firs  by  which  the  little  burying-ground 
is  now  sorroonded  were  planted  by  Mr.  John  Wakely  since  the  church  was  removed. 

The  new  church  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  half  a 
mile  from  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  therefore  in  a  far  more 
convenient  situation,  although  it  would  appear  from  the 
foundations  of  buildings  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in  Chapel 
Close  that  the  hamlet  itself  ran  away  from  its  church  and  has 
now  been  followed  up  and  overtaken  by  it.  The  building  was 
finished  and  consecrated  in  1833.  It  has  not  a  particle  of 
architectural  merit,  and  consists  merely  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
lighted  by  imitations  of  Early  English  ^  lancet  windows,  fur- 
nished with  weather  mouldings  resting  upon  corbels  of  unique 
design.  There  is  a  tower  at  the  west  end  containing  one  bell, 
and  a  porch  on  the  north  side.  A  gallery  crosses  the  western 
end  of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  pews  admit  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sittings.  The  builder  of  the 
church  was  a  whimsical  individual  of  whom  it  would  be 
uncharitable  to  speak  severely  in  an  architectural  or  any  other 
sense  after  reading  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb  in  South 
Perrott  churchyard.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  caused 
his  grave  to  be  dug,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  also 

'  The  Early  English,  or  First  Pointed  Gothic,  was  the  style  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  during  the  thirteenth  century.  Like  the  Perpendicular  (page 
126)  it  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  succeeded  the  Scani-Norman  style,  to  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  a  perfect  contrast.  It  is  light,  chaste,  and  exceedingly  graceful,  and  can 
alwajTs  be  easily  recognised  by  the  acutely-pointed  arch,  the  slender  detached  shaft,  the 
steeply-pitched  roof,  and  the  graceful  spire  by  which  the  tower  is  generally  terminated. 
The  ornaments  and  mouldings  are  also  characteristic,  particularly  '*  the  tooth-ornament," 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  style.  But  the  lancet  window  is  the  most  striking  feature.  It 
is  long,  narrow,  of  one  light,  acutely  pointed,  and  deeply  sphiyed — ^resembling  in  shape 
the  instrument  after  which  it  is  named.  In  laige  churches,  and  for  the  end  windows  of 
small  ones,  three,  and  sometimes  four,  of  these  lancet  windows  are  pUced  side  by  side, 
the  hi^eet  in  the  centre,  and  a  hood-moulding  is  carried  in  a  graceful  manner  over  the 
whole.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Wells  Cathedral,  are  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  the  Early  English  style.  The  best  ^specimen  in  this  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  parish  church  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary.  The  style  can  be  traced  in 
certain  parts  of  some  of  the  churches  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  intermixed,  in  every  case, 
with  other  styles.  The  little  church  at  Wayford,  though  by  no  means  an  elegant  one,  is 
yet  the  most  complete  specimen,  and  there  are  lancet  windows,  and  other  Early  English 
woric,  in  the  churches  at  Winsham,  Axminster,  and  other  places.  Some  parts  of  Ford 
Abbey,  also,  present  some  exquisite  work  in  this  interesting  style. 
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living,  the  two  graves  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wall  of  single  bricks,  through  which  was  an  aperture  for  the 
convenience  of  the  buried  couple's  shaking  hands  when  in  some 
imaginary  state  of  existence  which  the  old  man's  silly  fancies 
had  suggested.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  memoiy  of  Elias  Dawe,  who  died  June  23,  1847,  aged  72  yean  ;  and  also  of 
Elizabeth  Jiis  wife,  who  died  March  23,  1848,  aged  83  years.  The  aboye  was  a  carpenter 
for  this  parish  and  Cheddington  52  years,  and  never  served  any  apprenticeship,  or  ever 
went  to  school  one  day  in  his  life.  He  builded  two  churches  in  his  time.  He  was  old  in 
yearSf  in  honors,  in  wisdom,  and  in  virtue.  His  afflictions  were  sanctified,  and  hiying  hold 
of  that  hope  which  brings  a  man  peace  at  the  last,  he  closed  a  life  of  usef illness  by  a  death 
of  tranquillity." 

The  parish  appears  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
possessing  worthy  men  whose  good  deeds,  contrary  to  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  live  after  them — ^at  least  on 
tombstone  authority.  For  not  far  from  the  worthy  carpenter  s 
resting-place  lies  "  Benjamin  Cleal,  gent.,  who  died  Januaiy  9, 
1823,  aged  94  years.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  a  true  Christian, 
and  an  honest  man."  The  name  of  Cleal  appears  very  early 
in  the  South  Perrott  register,  which  commenced  in  1538,  and 
there  is  a  story  in  the  parish  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  one 
of  its  owners  having  worked  so  incessantly  in  a  field  called 
Ckiyhill  as  to  receive  the  nick-name  which  assumed  its  present 
"proper"  form. 

The  baptismal  register  of  Mosterton  commences  in  1655, 
and  contains  entries  relating  to  several  members  of  the  Hood 
family,  including  the  baptisms  of  "  Anne  Hood,  daughter  of 
John  Hood,  1680  ;  Arthur,  son  of  Samuel  Hood,  1754  ;"  and 
in  1756  and  1758  respectively  Anne  and  Alexander,  daughter 
and  son  of  the  same  gentleman.      Under  the  date  1763  is  the 

following  curious  entry  :  "  William ,  not  known.     Two 

women  brought  this  child  and  refused  to  teU  the  name  of  its 
parents."  I  have  in  my  possession  the  original  document 
appointing  Alexander  Hood  and  William  Gill  overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Mosterton..    It  is  dated  April  22,  1745. 

Mosterton  possesses  a  factory  for  sailcloth,  which  affords 
considerable  employment,  and  is  situated  close  to  the  bridge. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Toby,  of  Beaminster.  The 
river  at  the  back  of  the  factoiy  is  ponded,  for  the  purpose  of 
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driving  the  machinery,  and  forms  a  considerable  stretch  of 
water,  which  contains  some  trout  and  eels.  As  there  happens 
to  be  a  breeze,  Piscator,  this  pleasant  April  morning,  you  may 
as  well,  as  a  relief,  indulge  in  a  few  initiatory  casts,  by  way  of 
getting  your  hand  in  for  the  ground  below,  at  which  we  must 
commence  in  earnest.  One  of  two  village  inns  will  afford, 
perchance,  a  glass  of  home-brewed  and  a  crust,  which  may  not 
be  imwelcome,  and  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  jotting  a 
few  particulars  of  the  history  of  South  Perrott. 

There  I  You  have  hooked  a  capital  fish  already — a  lively 
though  not  a  spotless  beauty  1  But  you  handle  him  ner- 
vously. The  first  fish  of  the  season  is  apt  to  discompose  one 
for  a  moment.  The  first  plunge — the  strike — the  rush  which 
follows — send  the  blood  through  one's  veins  like  quicksilver, 
and  make  the  heart  beat  audibly,  while  a  kind  of  electric 
shock  affects  the  system  when  the  struggler  yields  at  last  and 
when  the  angler  flings  his  speckled  prize  upon  the  green- 
sward.  But,  after  aU,  this  puts  new  life  into  a  man  I  It 
excites  his  hopes — it  exhilarates  his  spirits — ^it  communicates, 
in  a  word,  the  mysterious  influence  peculiar  to  sporting — ^the 
influence  which  puzzles  the  philosopher,  and  which  is  alto- 
gether beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  "  fashionable  gent " 
who  affects  to  ridicule  the  angler  and  to  take  pity  upon  his 

possession  of  "  patience."      But what  a  fish  was  that 

which  came  up  under  the  alder  opposite  I  There  I — thanks  to 
your  nervousness,  or  to  something  else — ^you  have  caught  the 
bush  instead  of  the  fish,  and  your  line  is  fast  enough. 

But  hold,  Piscator, — ^prithee,  hold  1  You  dislike,  you  say, 
a  brawling  brook  when  fiinged  with  bushes,  and  have  not  yet 
your  nerves  in  tune.  Nevertheless,  that  flinging  down  of 
your  rod  so  petulantly — ^that  stamping  like  a  maniac — are 
unseemly  in  so  good  a  craftsman  and  so  good  a  man  I  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unangler-Uke.  Imagine  Father  Izaac  in- 
dulging in  such  pranks — ^the  good  old  man  who  sang  with 
milkmaids  and  who  spake  such  words  of  wisdom  1  Why 
verily  you  get  fi^om  bad  to  worse  1  That  impatient  tug  has 
smashed  your  top,  and  left  your  coUar  dangling  in  the  bush. 
I    really  blush  for  you,  and  shall  forthwith   retire   to  the 
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alehouse,  leaving  you  alone  with  your  reflections,  to  repair  the 
damage  to  your  tackle,  to  regain  your  lost  serenity,  and 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  that  buU  in  the  meadow  where  your 
flies  are  dangling,  for  he  has  for  some  minutes,  I  observe, 
been  lavishing  his  attention  upon  us  in  a  way  which  makes 
one  feel  uncomfortable.  You  will  find  time,  while  I  am 
engaged  with  the  crust  and  home-brewed,  about  which  you 
express  yourself  to  be  indifierent,  to  wander  up  the  stream,  to 
try  a  few  casts  near  Picket  Mill,  ^ — in  the  event  of  your 


finding  sufficient  water  there,  which  is  somewhat  problematical, 
— and  to  insinuate  your  flira  into  the  few  little  open  places 
which  you  will  discover  in  the  interval  between  the  mill  and 

'  Thii  mill,  called  ftlao  Buckham  Mill,  is  the  fint  below  the  Bonrce  of  the  river. 
Th«  stream  in  this  part,  except  in  the  factory  pood,  can  hardly  be  considered  adapted 
for  fly-fiabing,  strictly  speaking,  on  account  of  its  ""'''"""i  althoogh  it  might,  at  certain 
eetsotiB,  be  fished  sncc^sfully  with  the  wonn.  Bnckham  was  anciently  a  manor,  sod 
gnre  its  name  to  a  knightly  family.  The  family  of  Parham,  or  Parahsm,  and  the 
StrodeB,  bad  lands  here,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Heformation  the  manor  waa  held  by 
the  Oerarda  of  Saodford  Orcas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  divided  it  into  three  tamis 
—West  Buckham,  Larder's  Buckham,  and  Buckbam  Mill  The  mill  farm  is  now  the 
property  of  O.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.,  of  Sherbome  Castle.  Picket  is  also  the  name 
of  a  farm  near,  now  beloDging  also  to  Mr.  Iligby.     The  old  fatm-bonie  probably  contained 

n  the  Axe,— not  far 
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the  fiictory  pond,  on  the  margin  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
separate  for  a  little  while. 

*  «  4^  «  «  « 

South  Perrott  obtains  its  name  from  the  river  Parret,  which 
rises  in  Cheddington  churchyard,  as  before  stated,  ^  and  gives 
names  also  to  North  Perrott  and  North  and  South  Petherton, 
one  form  of  the  word  being  Pedride — hence  Pedride-ton, 
Petherton,  as  I  have  attempted  to  explain  in  my  ^^  Local 
Nomenclature^*  The  village  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Crewkeme  to  Dorchester,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  long 
hill  which  leads  up  to  Winyard  s  Gap.  The  extent  of  the 
parish  is  1,430  acres,  and  its  population  in  1871  was  335. 

The  place  is  thus  described  in  Domesday  Book : — "  The 
same  WUliam  holds  Pedret  of  the  Earl  [of  Chester].  Alnod 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  gelded  for  five 
hides.  ^  There  is  arable  land  to  five  ploughs.  There  are  two 
ploughs  in  demesne,  and  three  servi,  and  six  villains,  and 
fourteen  bordars,  with  three  ploughs.  A  mill  there  pays  two 
shillings,  and  there  are  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  pasture 
fourteen  quarentens  long  and  five  broad.  It  was  worth  a 
hundred  shillings,  now  six  pounds.  Alnod  bought  this  manor 
of  Bishop  Alwold  for  his  life  only,  the  agreement  being  that 
after  his  death  it  should  be  restored  to  the  church." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  its  owners  were  the  Maubanks, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry   IV.  [1412-13]  it  is 

«  chapel,  for  its  walls  exhibit  fragments  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  At  the  west  end 
there  are  fragments  of  Perpendicolar  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  at  the  east  end  the 
remains  of  a  three-light  Perpendicular  window  with  tracery  in  the  head,  and  the  gable 
is  sonnoanted  with  the  original  hip-knot. 

1  See  pages  89  and  98. 

'  That  is,  the  tax  called  Danegeldt  was  paid  for  that  quantity  of  land.  That  tax 
was  first  levied  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  and  it  was  continued  (with  a  slight  intermission 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor)  till  the  end  of  Henry  II.  (about  1189).  "  In 
this  year''  (991),  nys  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  "  it  was  decreed  that  tribute,  for  the 
first  time,  should  be  given  to  the  Danish-men,  on  account  of  the  great  terror  which  they 
caused  by  the  sea-coast.*'  Other  authorities  say  that  the  amount  so  raised  was  applied 
to  the  hiring  of  Danish  and  other  shipe  with  which  to  protect  the  nation  from  piratical 
attacks.  After  the  Conquest,  this  tax,  although  retaining  its  original  name,  was  applied 
to  very  dUferent  purposes  to  suit  the  exigences  of  the  state  or  the  caprice  of  the  monarch. 
The  rate  of  taxation  varied  from  two  shillings  for  every  hide  of  arable  land — ^the  amount 
first  fixed — ^to  six  shillings  a  hide,  the  amount  paid  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 
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recorded  that  Christian,  widow  of  John  Cruckhem,  of  Childhay, 
and  wife  of  Richard  Clapton,  held  lands  here  of  Philip 
Maubank.  Afterwards  the  manor  belonged  successively  to  a 
family  called  Carent  and  to  the  Horseys  of  Clifton  .Maubank. 
In  1449  John  Crokehom  held  lands  here  of  Henry  Horsey  as  of 
his  manor  of  South  Perrott.  It  then  came  to  the  family  of 
Albini,  or  D'Albeniaco,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
assumed  the  name  of  Aubigny,  or  D  Aubeney.  There  was  a 
younger  branch  of  this  family,  originally  seated  in  Lincolnshire, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  became  lords  of  South  Petherton, 
which  was  the  place  of  their  habitation  and  burial.  Henry, 
the  last  of  this  family,  was  created  Earl  of  Bridgwater 
30  Henry  VIII.  [1538],  but  died  without  issue.  ^  From  the 
Arnolds  and  Mohuns,  who  came  in  possession  by  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Horsey,  the  manor  lands 
became  dispersed.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Earl 
of  Radnor  and  the  Phelippses  of  Montacute  were  included,  at 
different  times,  among  the  owners.  Some  of  the  estates 
belonged  to  the  Draper  family,  of  North  Down,  Haselbury, 
whose  representative.  Captain  Draper,  now  possesses  them, 
with  additions  by  recent  purchases  from  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy 
and  others.  W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  Hoskins,  and  other 
gentlemen,  are  also  landowners  in  the  parish,  and  one  estate 
of  twenty  acres  was  purchased  by  the  tnistees  of  Queen 
Anne  s  Bounty  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicarage  of 
Haselbury  Plucknett. 

The  church,  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  is  a  picturesque  object, 
especially /from  the  Crewkerne  road.  For  it  stands  upon 
the  slope  overlooking  the  village,  and  is  washed  at  its 
base  by  the  as  yet  infant  river  Parret.  It  is  a  cruci- 
form building,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  north  and 
south  transepts,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre,  supported 
upon  four  massive  arches  springing  from  clustered  piers,  and 
a  porch  at  the  West  end — ^the  only  entrance  except  the  small 
chancel  door.  The  porch  is  strengthened  by  buttresses,  and 
there  is  a  weather-moulding  over  the  doorway.     It  has  stone 

^  Shown  in  tLe  Parish  Registers.     Hutchina  gives  a  pedigice  from  the  HeraM^s 
Visitation,  1623. 
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seats,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stoup  ^  in  the  south-east 
corner,  and  those  of  a  niche  for  the  statue  of  a  saint  over  the 
inner  doorway.  The  church  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  ^ 
with  evidences  of  a  more  ancient  foimdation.  The  tower 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  probably  of  late 
Norman  date,  with  subsequent  additions.  It  is  massive  and 
plain,  without  an  external  turret,  although  in  the  angle 
between  the  north-east  transept  and  the  nave  there  is  a 
separate  octagonal  turret  leading  to  the  leads  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  thence  iuto  the  lower  storey  of  the  tower 
— adding  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  building.  The 
tower  is  without  buttresses,  with  the  exception  of  one  to 
strengthen  the  south-east  comer.  It  has  a  plain  parapet,  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  nave,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
church,  is  without  pinnacles.  But  the  angles  are  furnished 
with  gurgoyles.  The  belfry,  probably  an  addition  in  Perpen- 
dicular times  to  the  more  ancient  lower  storey  and  base, 
is  lighted  with  two-light  stone  windows — ^the  under  storey 
with  mere  slits.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  leaning  to  the 
extent  of  eighteen  inches  at  the  south-east  comer.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  the  foundations  were  thought  to 
be  defective,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  stone  coffin  underneath  the  south-east  pier, 
containing,  perhaps,  the  ashes  of  the  founder  of  the  church, 
had  become  crushed  in  and  was  the  curious  cause  of  the 
deflection.  The  foimdation  was  made  secure,  the  buttress 
before-mentioned  erected,  and  the  further  movement  .arrested. 
The  tower  contains  three  bells,  one  of  which  (the  first)  was 
cast  about  the  time  just  mentioned.  The  sebond  bell  has  the 
date  1602  and  the  initials  R.  P.     The  third,  T.  P.,  1650- 

The  evidence  of  nineteenth-century  architecture  is  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  much 
of  it  is  referable  to  the  date  just  given — forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.      The  chancel  was  about  that  time  shortened  by  eight 

*  The  itoop  was  a  veaael  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  for  containing  conse- 
crated water  into  which  those  who  entered  the  church  could  dip  their  fingers  and  cross 
themselves.  It  was  usually  placed  within  a  niche  in  the  wall,  either  in  the  porch,  as  at 
South  Perrotty  or  within  the  church,  close  to  the  door. 

>  See  pagei  126-7. 
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feet  and  its  walls  were  rebuilt.  In  its  south  wall  were  certain 
"  arches  "  destroyed  or  walled  up,  but  which  the  old  people 
remember,  and  there  was  a  chapel  projecting  eastward  of  the 
south  transept,  in  which  transept,  at  its  south-eastern  angle, 
the  piscina^  a  good  Perpendicular  specimen,  remains.  The 
chancel  is  now  lighted  by  the  east  window  only,  the  original 
side  windows  having  shared  the  fate  of  the  "  arches."  It  is 
of  three  lights,  with  cusped  heads,  surmounted  by  two  quatre- 
foils,  and  under  a  semi-circular  arch.  The  window  contains 
stained  glass,  with  representations  of  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  west  window,  placed  very  high  on  account  of  the 
porch  beneath,  is  also  of  three  lights  under  a  semi-circular 
head.  A  window  at  the  end  of  each  transept,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  complete  the  total  number  of  windows. 
The  nave  and  transept  windows  are  uniform,  of  large  size,  and 
handsome  form.  They  are  of  three  lights,  with  feathered 
headings  and  two  sexagonals,  cusped,  in  the  head.  In  the 
old  windows  the  jams  are  hollowed  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  deep  moulding  round  the  entire  window  except  the  sills. 

The  altar  is  a  plain  table,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  is  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  in  which  there  is  a  har- 
monium, Undemeathj  in  its  proper  position  inside  the  western 
doorway,  is  the  font — ^a  handsome  and  interesting  one.  The 
basin  is  large  and  of  octagonal  shape,  resting  upon  a  circular 
plinth  and  base  apparently  of  Early  English  date. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  the  King  s  Books 
the  rectory  is  valued  at  £17  14s  2d,  ^  and  its  present  value, 
as  given  in  the  Clergy  List,  is  £362.  The  glebe  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tithe  Siu:vey,  is  62a.  2r.  14p. 

*  **  Liber  RegiSt  vel,  Thesaurus  rerum  Eccleaiaslicarunu**  By  John  Bacon,  Esq., 
Receiver  of  the  First  Fruits.  Two  volumes  4to,  1784.  The  «*king"  was  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  pious  reformer,  whose  instructions  to  ceitain  commissioners  for  taking  a 
survey  of  the  rich  ecclesiastical  endowments  whieh  he  so  unceremoniously  handled,  were 
as  follow  :  —  '*  Instructions  devised  by  the  Kyng's  Highnes,  by  the  advise  of  his 
counsail,  for  knowlaige  to  be  hadd  of  the  hole  true  and  just  yerly  values  of  all  the 
possessions,  mannors,  londys,  tenements,  hereditamentys,  and  proffits,  as  well  spirituall 
as  temporal  1,  apperteynyng  to  any  manner  of  dignitie,  monastrie,  priorie,  church 
coUegyatt,  churche  conveutuall,  personage,  vicarige,  channtrie,  ffree  chapell,  or  other 
dignitie,  office,  or  promocion  spirituall  within  this  realme,  Walys,  Calice,  Berwyke,  and 
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An  old  ivy-covered  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard 
is  the  remains  of  the  manor  house,  of  which  extensive  founda- 
tions exist  in  the  adjoining  field,  called  Court  Orchard.     Of 
this  house  the  family  of  Gibbes  were  lessees  for  several  genera- 
tions.     They  sprang  from  Robert  Gibbes,   of  Ilunnington, 
Warwickshire,  whose  son  Robert  "  came  into  Dorsetshire  and 
dwelt  at  Netherburie."     His  grandson  William  was  settled  al 
South  Perrott  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^     In 
this  manor  house  King  Charles  the  First,  in  his  march  firom 
the  west,  was  a  guest  on  Monday,  September  30,  1644,  when 
there  were  great  rejoicings  in  the  parish  and  a  public  dinner 
was  given  in  the  open  air.     In  Symonds'sj  Diary  appears  the 
following  entry : — "  The  King  left  Chard  and  kepte  the  roade, 
dyned  at  the  Lord  Paulet  s,  and  went  that  night  to  South 
Porret,  the  first  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  leaving  Crewkeme  two 
[three]  myles  short  of  it,  a  little  on  the  left  hand.     .     .     . 
The  King  lay  this  night  at  Mr.  Gibbs  his  howse,  the  manor  of 
South  Barrett  [Perrott]  ^  com.  Dorset.     The  troope  that  night 
six  myles  oflT,  at  Overshott  [Evershot].     These  coats  are  old 
in  the  hall  window  where  the  King  lay  at  Mr.  Gibbs  : — Gules^ 
four  fusils  conjoined  in  fess,  argent  [Daubeney].     Daubeney, 
impaling,  quarterly,  1  and  4  Arundel ;  2  and  3  Scrope."     The 
King  left  Perrott  next  morning,  and  spent  most  of  the  day 
"  at  the  generall  rendesvous  on  Newton  Downe/'  sleeping  at 

iDArebfis  of  the  same,  as  well  as  in  placys  exempt  as  not  exempt,  whiche  his  pleasure  ys 
that  SQche  as  shall  have  charche  by  his  commission  to  survey  the  same  shall  effectually, 
with  all  uprightness  and  dexteritie,  followe  and  ensue,  as  they  will  answere  unto  hys 
Majestie  at  their  perrell.*' 

^  See  the  account  of  Crewkeme. 

*  In  Symonds's  Diary  of  the  Koyal  Army  during  the  great  Civil  War,  the  author, 
deecrilnng  the  armorial  ^lass  with  which  the  windows  of  South  Petherton  church,  in 
common  with  those  of  almost  erery  church,  were  filled,  enumerates  the  arms  of  Daubeney 
(as  the  name  was  then  written),  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  i^Oultfs,  four  fusils 
conjoined  in  fesa,  argetU,  in  the  "  south  window  of  the  south -crosse  yle,"  in  "the  east 
window,  north-crosse  yle,  these  exceeding  old  and  large,  at  bottome  of  the  window, 
under  pictures  of  saints," — "  in  the  north  window,  same  north  yle,  not  so  large,"  and  in 
several  others.  Symonds  also  describe?  the  tomb  of  the  '*  Earl  of  Bridgwater,"  **  in  the 
middle  of  the  soutii  yle,  two  foot  high,"  with  all  its  carvings,  including  a  sketch  of  the 
head  of  a  male  effigy  resting  upon  a  helmet,  surmounted  by  a  crest  apparently  of  jewelled 
feathers,  **  a  gay  works,"  and  adds : — "  The  monuments,  oigans  made  eight  years  since, 
ftc,  were  tome  by  Essex  his  horse  a  fortnight  since.  .  .  .  Now  the  family  of 
Dawbeny  live  at  Crewkeme." 
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Maiden  Newton,  where  lie  was  joined  by  Prince  Rupert  from 
Bristol.  On  the  following  day,  October  3,  1644,  he  "  marched 
to  Sherborne  and  lay  at  Sherborne  Lodge,  the  brave  seat  of 
the  Earle  of  Bristoll." 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manor 
house  at  Perrott  was  razed,  and  the  materials  were  sold. 
Many  of  them  were  probably  worked  up  into  less  pretentious 
dweUings,  for  several  of  the  existing  houses  exhibit  dates  of 
the  period  over  their  windows  and  doorways.  At  the  Coach 
and  Horses,  contained  within  a  shield,  are  the  initials 

C. 
R.  G. 

and  the  date  1673  ;  and  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  another  house 
is  cut  1672.  A  porters  lodge,  as  appears  from  an  indenture 
referred  to  by  Hutchins,  was  in  1680  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ruined  mansion,  together  with  "a  great  court  in 
front  of  the  mansion-house  leading  to  the  north  door  thereof 
from  the  porters  lodge."  The  remains  of  a  moat,  or  perhaps 
of  fishponds,  are  still  distinctly  visible  among  the  momids 
which  cover  and  mark  the  foundations  of  the  mansion.  I 
learn  from  a  communication  from  the  late  John  Bellamy,  Esq., 
that  a  part  of  the  porter's  lodge  was  standing  till  about  the 
year  1781,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  its  owner,  Edward 
Bellamy,  Esq.,  of  Cheddington,  "  who  held  a  portion  of  the 
manor  of  South  Perrott,  formerly  the  property  of  Warwick 
Lord  Mahone,  and  subsequently  the  Earl  of  Radnor." 

Hutchins  says  that  **  under  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
which  was  once  very  high,  about  1790,  were  eight  tombs 
ranged  in  a  line,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gibbes.  Above 
these  had  been  monuments  of  freestone  set  close  to  the  wall, 
most  of  which  were  then  removed.  On  one  which  lay  on  the 
ground  was  the  name  of  Gregory  Gibbes,  Esq.  Over  three  of 
these  tombs  there  then  stood  a  large  stone  divided  into  three 
compartments,  on  the  middle  one  of  which  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
which,  with  the  others  belonging  to  these  tombs,  was  taken 
away  by  some  tinkers  many  years  ago.  In  the  south  com- 
partment the  following  was  inscribed  : — *  Here  lyeth  the  body 
of  William  Gibbes,  Esq.,  who  deceased  the  .  •  .  of  December, 
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Anno  Dom.  1616,  in  anno  aetatis  80/  The  inscription  on  the 
north  compartment  was  in  memory  of  Mary  Gibbes,  wife  of 
Waiiam  Gibbes,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1630,  aged  56." 

Among  the  tablets  and  memorial  stones  are  the  following. 
In  the  church  : — 

"  Sasannah,  widow  of  the  late  Samael  Eitson,  Esq.,  of  Yeovil,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Bellamy,  Esq.,  of  Cheddington,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  July  9,  1832, 
aged  46." 

"Three  daughters  of  John  and  Anne  Draper,  of  North  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
Haselhury  :"— Mary,  June  19,  1826,  aged  76 ;  Elizabeth,  March  24,  1838,  aged  77  ;  Rose, 
Mareh  18,  1845,  aged  92. 

Also,  '*  Sarah  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Sheppard  and  Lavinia  Draper,  of 
North  Down,"  January  30,  1831 — ^buried  at  Haselbury  ;  and  John,  eldest  son  of  the 
foregoing,  January  19,  1849.    And  other  members  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Foster,  May  19,  1783,  aged  69 ;  Ann  his  wife,  January  6,  1778,  aged  72. 

On  a  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  uow  concealed  by  plaster  :— 

MsMORLA  Sacks 

MusGRAVB  Hels,  filii 

Musgrave  fiele,  hujus  eeulesisB 

Rectoris,  ft  Dorothes  uxoris  ejus, 

Qui,  si  tetatem  provectiorem  attigissit, 

Ipse  sibi  ezegisset  monumentum,  saxo 

Istoc  tanto  perennius,  quanto  ingenii  opera 

Manuum  sunt  diutumiora. — 

Eam  enim  a  naturft  Tim  habuit  insitam, 

QnsB  doctrinas  quibuscumque  puerilia 

iEtas  imbui  debet,  faciles  redderet 

Et  jucundas. — 

literarum  tamen  studium  e&  strenua 

Sedulitate,  qua  vincit  omnia,  sit  quimyis 

Difficillima,  prosecutus  est. 

Erat  etiam,  moribus  innocuus,  integer 

Sanctusque,  condtscipulorum  amans, 

Obeeqnens  doctoribus,  ft  parentum  observantissimus. 

Postremo  misere  ft  lethaliter  variolis  correptus 

Expirabat  Jan.  27,  1748,  setatis  suse  14. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  decipherable  inscriptions  upon 
the  tombs  and  gravestones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

EAST  SIDE. 

Borridge,  Benjamin,  October  1,  1864,  aged  81  ;  Mary  Ann,  daughter. 
Brice,  Diana,  wife  of  John,  July  29,  1859,  aged  6a 

*'  The  Angel  of  Death  breathed  his  message  and  pass'd, 

As  a  cloud  for  a  moment  the  sun  may  overcast ; 

Then  the  Angel  of  Life  came  in  splendours  array VI, 

And  her  soul  to  its  heavenly  mansion  conveyed.'' 
Clealfamay. 

Ireland,  James,  May  30,  1743,  aged  76  ;  Nathaniel,  March  6,  1746,  aged  70. 
Larcombe,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  1856  ;  Sarah  Ann,  daughter. 
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Phelps,  Lawrence,  1775  ;  Margaret  his  wife,  1771  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Read,  Richard,  November  19,  1833  ;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  January  4,  1854,  aged  8U. 
Warren. 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

Bartlett,  Matthew,  1854  ;  Ann  his  wife,  1842  ;  and  two  children. 

Caddey,  Joseph,  1860 ;  wife,  1857  ;  and  son,  1849. 

Daw,  Elias.     (See  pages  la5-(i. ) 

Dalby,  Samuel,  Mosterton,  November  16,  1743  ;  Susannah,  wife,  1715  ;  and  several  other 

members  of  the  family. 
Hay  ward,  Mercy,  wife  of  Robert,  October  20,  1840. 
Hallett,  Thomas,  April  11,  1869 ;  and  others. 

Little,  John,  July  26,  1862  ;  Grace  his  wife,  1849  ;  son  and  daughter. 
Read,  George,  1848  ;  Letitia  his  wife,  1834. 
Studley,  William,  April  6,  1858,  aged  81  ;  Mary  Thomas,  his  wife,  September  9,  1864. 

aged  88  ;  son  and  daughter. 
Shitler,  William,  1824 ;  Margaret  his  wife,  1822. 
Whetham,  Nathaniel,  1853  ;  Martha,  wife,  1849. 
Wildren. 

WEST  SIDE. 

Kitson  family — several  members.     Inscriptions  illegible. 

Hnll,  Betty,  wife  of  William  Chubb  Hull,  1821 ;  Jane  Palmer,  her  sister,  1824. 

NORTH  SIDE. 

Douch,  William,  September  9,  1781  ;  Juliana,  wife,  17 — . 

Lane  (?),  James,  1709  ;  his  wife  Mary. 

Bryant,  William,  1785  ;  wife  Elizabeth,  1807  ;  and  several  other  members  of  the  family. 

Hallett,  Bamaby,  of  Misterton,  gent,  July  3,  1724,  a^^ed  75 ;  Elizabeth  his  daughter, 

wife  of  William  Hody  (See  page  95),  November  6,  1760,  aged  77  ;  Grace  Cox, 

November  4,  1761,  aged  76. 
Warren,  Thomas,  July  31,  1826,  aged  91 ;  son,  Thomas,  1847  ;  two  wives ;  son  and 

daughter. 

The  parish  register  begins  in  1538,  and  is  headed  thus : — 
Births. — "  Hie  habes  eorum  nomina  (reverendissime  lector  in 
Christo)  qui  baptizati  fuerunt  apud  Australem  Perrottam  et 
Mostemeam,  Anno  D'ni  1538,  annoque  regni  serenissimi  regis 
Henrici  Octavi,  30mo."  Among  the  entries  are  names  of  the 
children  of  the  Rev.  John  Slade,  the  rector,  1568-1573;  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hancock,  rector,  1577;  of  Roger  Warre,  Esq., 
1578;  William  Gibbes,  Esq.,  1581-1591;  of  William  Parker, 
gent.,  1595-1598;  of  John  Goff,  gent. ;  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clement,  rector,  1617-1630  ;  and  of  Lawrence  Barnard,  gent., 
"  of  Pickyate,"  1619-1 630. 

Marriages.  — "  Nuptise  Perrotales  et  Mostemales  justo 
ordine  hie  sequuntur,  incipientes  ab  Anno  Domini  1539, 
R.  H.  VIII.,  31mo  :"— John  Slade,  M.A.,  rector  of  South 
Perrott,   and  Joan   Owsley,   daughter   of  John   Owsley,   of 
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Misterton,  1567  ;  James  Fisher,  gent.,  and  Catheiinu,  daughter 
of  John  Hancocke,  rector,  1590;  Henry  Martin,  gent.,  and 
Mary,  danghter  of  William  Gibbes,  Esq.,  1598  ;  several  other 
members  of  the  Gibbes  and  Hancocke  families ;  and  Henry 
Mynterne,  rector  of  Cheddington,  and  Elizabeth  Clement,  of 
South  Perrott. 

Deaths. — "  Hie  perspicias  eorum  nomina  qui  sepulti  fuerunt 
apud  Australem  Perrotam,  Anno  Domini  1539,  anno  R.  H. 
Octavi,  31mo."  "  Henricus  Daubine,  dominus  illustrissimus 
ac  comes  de  Bridgwater,  sepultus  fuit  duodecimo  die  mensis 
Aprilis,  1548;"  Hugh  Famam,  rector,  1560;  John  Slade, 
M.A.,  rector,  1574  ;  Gulielmus  Stembridge,  minister  ecclesise 
Mostemse,  1582;  John  Lane,  merchant,  son  of  Agnes  Lane, 
widow,  1593  ;  William  Gibbes,  1616,  and  several  members  of 
his  family;  Richard  Bayly,  clerk,  curate  of  Misterton,  1624  ; 
John  Clement,  rector,  1671,  and  other  members  of  his  family. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  rectors  given  in  Shipp  and 
Hodson's  edition  of  Hutchins  : — 

Robert  de  Bathon,  institated  April  3,  1307.     PAtron,  Emma  de  Manbank. 

Philip  de  Mabank,  derk,  praeented  to  the  rectory  of  South  Peret,  with  the  chapel  of 
Morieshome,  dependant  on  it,  institated  April  6,  1307.     Patron,  Philip  de  Mabank,  kt. 

Henry  de  Havereeham,  prebendary,  institated  October  3,  130& 

Thomas  Clyfton,  acoolyte,  institated  Janaary  16,  1343.     Patron,  John  Mabank. 

Hagh  Solera,  prebendary,  on  the  death  of  Clyfton,  institated  Janaary  3>  1348. 

John  de  Uppehill,  snb-deacon,  institated  April  9,  1350.  Patron,  John  de  Mabank, 
of  Clifton. 

WQliam  le  Pyl,  prebendary,  on  the  resignation  of  Uppehill,  instituted  December  16, 
1353.    Patron,  John  Mabank,  Lord  of  South  Perret. 

Adam  Bacberd. 

John  Peny,  prebendary,  on  the  death  of  Bacberd,  instituted  March  27,  1391. 
Exchanged  with 

William  Caldwell,  cnstoe  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Michael,  in  Bridport,  institated 
September  1,  140a     Exchanged  with 

William  Cansey,  rector  of  North  Perrott,  institated  March  1,  1414^    Exchanged  with 

William  Derwant,  rector  of  Bratton,  diocese  Exon,  instituted  July  2,  1417.  Patron, 
John  Warre,  domicellas. 

John  Cory. 

John  Odeland,  on  the  resignation  of  Cory,  institated  July  22,  1424  Patron,  John 
Warn.     Exchanged  with 

Thomas  Hendeman,  S.  T.  P.  rector  of  the  first  portion  of  Crakem,  institated  June  12, 

1428.  Patron,  Richard  Aldrington.    [See  the  account  of  Crewkerne  in  future  pages.] 
Thomas  Warre,  clerk,   institated  March   18,   1428.      Patron,   Jolm  Warre,   Esq. 

Kxchanged  with 

William  Lane,  rector  of  Buckland,  diocese  Bath  and  Wells,  instituted  August  28, 

1429.  Exchanged  with 

William  Gerves,  reetor  of  Queen  Camel,  instituted  August  28,  1430. 
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John  HasanL     Exchanged  with 

NichoUs    Hayme,   rector  of  Morwe,   dioceee   Winton,   inatitnted  Jnly  21,   1442. 
Patron,  Henry  Horsey,  £aq.     Exchanged  with 

John  Staunton,  rector  of  Puttenham,  diocese  Lincohi,  instituted  June  15,  14431. 

Walter  Knyghtley,   M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Staunton,  instituted  June  11,  1474. 
Patrpn,  John  ByconhilL 

John  Saunder. 

John  Baker,  M.  A.,  on  the  resignation  of  Sannder,  instituted  April  15,  1504.    Patrons, 
Amisius  Paulet,  &c.,  Esqrs.,  feoffees  of  Elizabeth  Byconyll,  widow. 

William  Waynflete,  prebendary,  on  the  resignation  of  Baker,  instituted  October  23, 
1509.     Patrons,  Heniy  Lord  Daubeney  and  Elizabeth  his  mother. 

Giles  Dawbeney,   chaplain,  on  tihe  deprivation  of  Robert  Wayntsfieet,  instituted 
November  8,  1520.     Patron,  Henry  Lord  Daubeney. 

Hugh  Fameham,  prebendary,  on  the  death  of  Dawbeney,  instituted  July  29,  1536, 
ob.  1561. 

John  Slade,  1561,  ob.  1574 

John  Hancock,  1574. 

Paul  Ooodwyn. 

John  Clement,  1615,  ob.  1671. 

Thomas  Clement,  May  23,  1672. 

John  Harward,  September  1,  1678. 

William  Horlock,  November  10,  1716.    Patrons,  George  Pashen  and  H.  Horlock. 

Musgrave  Hele,  B.A.,  presented  on  the  death  of  Horlock,  instituted  March  1,  1739. 
Patron,  William  Mackneish,  gent. 

John  Adams,  on  the  death  of  Hele,  1750. 

Frederick  Tompkins,  M.  A.  of  University  College,  Oxford,  October,  1794 

John  Wills,  M.  A.,  instituted  1809. 

John  Wills,  juD.,  B.A.  Wadham  College,  Oxon,  instituted  January  27,  1848,  oil  the 
resignation  of  John  Wills,  sen.     Patrons,  John  Perkins  fridge  and  Geoi^  Combe,  Esqra. 

The  parocliial  charities  are  small,  amounting  to  not  quite 
twenty-five  shillings  a  year  divided  among  "  the  second  poor." 

Before  leaving  South  Perrott,  I  may  pause  a  few  minutes  to 
note  that  in  examining  some  documents  at  the  British  Museum 
I  happened  lately  to  come  upon  one  which  interested  me  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  method  of  raising  fighting  men  at  a 
time  of  transition,  as  it  were,  from  the  personal  service  under 
the  direct  feudal  system  to  that  of  the  modem  standing  army. 
It  was  a  "Commission  of  Musters  "  for  Dorset,  and  is  numbered 
3324  in  the  Harleian  Manuscripts.  The  fifth  article  contains 
documents  as  to  the  means  used  for  crushing  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  in  1600  and  1601.  The  commissioners  were  directed 
to  raise  fifty  men,  and  full  directions  as  to  their  qualities, 
equipment,  and  embarking  are  given.  Among  the  persons 
selected  were  John  Muncke,  of  "  Charmouthe  ; "  William 
Hutchins,  of  "  Brodwinsor  ; "  Clement  Lyncole,  of  "  Bea- 
mister;"  and  Jo.  Poyninge,  of  "  Bridporte."     "These  [fifty] 
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men,"  the  commissioners  report,  "  wee  have  delivered  armed 
and  furnished  accordinge  to  directions,  &c.,  namely,  xij  pykes 
armed  with  corsletts,  powldrons,  and  good  mourions  ;  vj  bills 
with  longe  stems,  armed  as  the  pykes  ;  vj  musketts  with  good 
murrions  and  rests  ;  vj  bastarde  musketts,  with  good  murrions ; 
XX  caUivers  with  good  murrions.  The  whole  fyftie  with 
good  swordes  and  daggers,  viz.,  Turkey  blades  and  close  hillts." 
The  men  are  "  conducted  "  to  Chester,  where  their  arrival  is 
certified  by  the  mayor,  and  their  pay  is  stated  to  be  "  viijrf. 
per  diem  for  euerie  of  them  " — ^the  conductor's  pay  for  twelve 
days  being  forty-eight  shillings.  After  this  are  orders  for  a 
levy  of  twenty  men  in  Dorset,  who  are  directed  to  be  provided 
with  "  hassocks,  hose,  and  shoes,"  as  well  as  coats.  .  "  And 
because  these  soldiers  are  to  serue  for  shott,  yt  is  required  of 
you,  considderinge  the  smallnes  of  the  nombre  imposed  on  you 
at  this  tyme,  that  you  make  choyse  of  such  as  have  had  vse  of 
therpeeces  infowlinge  or  otherwise  [that  is,  sportsmen],  wherby 
they  are  better  exercised  with  ther  peeces,  wherof  wee  knowe 
divers  may  be  had  yf  you  doe  putt  your  helpinge  handes 
carefullie  to  the  same " — ^which  would  be  a  failure  had.  the 
"  gun-tax  "  been  at  that  time  imposed  as  at  present.  "  More- 
ouer,  considering  ther  is  akoe  necessary  vse  of  divers  artificers, 
wee  praye  you  to  cause  one  carpenter,  a  smithe,  a  sadler,  a 
bricklayer  or  hewer  of  stones,  or  some  of  these,  to  be  of  this 
number.!'  From  South  Perrott  went  forth  on  this  service 
one  Bichard  Dowche,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  further  is 
heard.  ^ 


All  hail,  Piscator  1  The  luncheon  has  been  timed  to  the 
minute,  and  here  I  am  again  by  the  Factory  Pond,  to  find  you 
just  arrived  and  well  disposed  to  listen  to  no  end  of  chattings. 
You  have,  I  rejoice  to  find,  regained  your  equanimity,  and 
have  admirably  repaired  your  broken  tackle.  You  have,  you 
say,  adopted  the  advice  to  wander  up  the  little  stream,  and 

^  Letter  bom  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coancil  to  the  Sheriff  and  Commission  of 
Mitfters,  Dea  6, 1600.    Harleian  Manuscripts,  No.  3|324,  folio  24,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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have  caught  a  trout  near  Buckham — have  stumbled  upon  some 
tiny  stickles,  not  fishable  with  the  fly — have  extracted  from 
the  Factory  Pond  a  couple  more  of  speckled  beauties — ^have 
been  attacked  by  the  aforesaid  bull  when  peacefully  engaged 
in  disentangling  your  tackle  in  the  bush  upon  the  opposite 
bank — ^and  have  been  sent  galloping  across  the  shallow,  which 
has  sufficed  to  cool  you  down  to  amiability.  Moreover,  you 
have  carefully  stowed  away  your  tackle  without  the  hope  of 
using  it  again  until  we  get,  by  and  by,  near  Seaborough 
Bridge,  the  intervening  groimd  being  not  worth  spending 
time  upon. 


M08TERT0N   MEADOW. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HE    river   at    Moeterton    is 
crossed   by    its   first   stone 
bridge,  an  inelegant  struc- 
ture of  two  arches.     It  then 
flows     through     Mosterton 
Meadow  to  Seaborough,   a 
distance  of  about  two  miles. 
The    stream    is    still   small, 
and  the  water  is  much  di- 
verted from  its  channel  for 
le  of  irrigation.  Notwitbstand- 
it  is  in  memory  that  a  large 
e   caught  in   the   Meadow,    I 
1,  flood — a  circumstance  hardly 
ys  of  salmon  legislation,  impas- 
-,j  of  fith.     The  Meadow  was 
common  to  those  of  the  parish- 
iain  other  lands.     But  an  Act 
for  its  enclosure  was  obtained  in  1851.      The  Dorset- 
shire parish  of  Broadwinsor  abuts  upon  the  river,  on  its  left 
bank,  at  Mostcrton  Bridge,  as  it  also  does  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above.     A  short  distance  below  the  bridge  the  stream  divides 
Moeterton  from  Broadwinsor  for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
after  which  it  flows  exclusively  within  the  Mosterton  boundary 

*,*  TIm  vi«v  ctmUined  in  Uis  initUl  Icttir  of  thia  chapter  ia  that  o(  Childny  Honw. 
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aa  fax  as  Little  Winsor  on  the  left,  and  West  Farm  on  tte 
right  bank,  whence  it  again  divides  the  parishes  as  far  as 
Seaborough. 

The  village  of  Broadwinsor  is  about  three  miles  south-east 
from  Mosterton  Bridge.  It  is  situated  upon  the  high  road 
from  Beaminster  to  Axminster  and  Lyme  Regis,  and  on  one  of 
the  two  direct  roads  from  Bridport  to  Crewkeme.  Jt  is  about 
three  miles  north-east  from  Beaminster.  It  is  large,  and  a 
factory  for  yam-spinning,  belonging  to  Mr.  Studley,  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants — ^princi- 
pally females.  The  village  was  formerly  of  greater  importance 
than  at  present,  and  business  in  the  seventeenth  century 
required  the  issuing  of  tokens,  of  which  several  are  extant. 
One  in  my  possession  has  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  Alice 
Jones  surrounding  a  sugar-loaf,  and  on  the  reverse  "  Broad- 
winsor, 1667." 

Broadwinsor  is  a  liberty  and  manor,  the  lord  of  which  is 
WQliam  Pinney,  of  Somerton,  Esq.  It  was  a  hundred  up  to 
the  time  of  Henry  11.  (1154),  when  it  was  granted  the 
franchise.  ^  It  is. in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  the  deanery 
of  Bridport.     The  parish  comprises  6,095  acres,  and  contains  a 

^  Franchiae  and  Liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms,  and  tbeir  definition  is,  a 
royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject 
Being,  therefore,  derived  from  the  crown,  they  must  arise  from  the  king*s  grant,  or,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  held  by  prescription,  which  pre-supposes  a  grant.  The  kinds  of 
them  are  various,  and  almost  infinite.  They  may  be  vested  either  in  natural  persons  or 
bodies  politic — in  one  man  or  in  many.  But  the  same  identical  franchise  that  has  before 
been  granted  to  one  cannot  be  bestowed  on  another,  for  that  would  prejudice  the  former 
grant.  To  be  a  County  Palatine  is  a  franchise,  vested  in  a  number  of  persons.  It  is 
likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body 
politic,  with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  succession  and  do  other  corporate  acts  ;  and 
each  individual  member  of  such  corporation  is  also  said  to  have  a  franchise  or  freedom. 
Other  franchises  are,  to  hold  a  court  leet ;  to  have  a  manor  or  lordship,  or,  at  least,  to 
have  a  lordship  paramount ;  to  have  waifs,  estrays,  wrecks,  treasure-trove,  royal  fish, 
forfeitures,  and  deodands  ;  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  or  liberty  of  holding  pleas  and 
trying  causes  ;  to  have  the  cognizance  of  pleas,  which  is  a  still  greater  liberty,  being  an 
exclusive  right,  so  that  no  other  court  shall  try  causes  arising  within  that  jurisdiction ; 
to  have  a  bailiwick,  or  liberty,  exempt  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  wherein  the  grantee 
only,  and  his  officers,  are  to  execute  all  process  ;  to  have  a  fair  or  market,  with  the  right 
of  taking  toll,  either  there  or  at  any  other  public  places,  as  at  bridges,  wharfs,  or  the 
like,  which  tolls  must  have  a  reasonable  cause  of  commencement  (as  in  consideration  of 
repairs,  or  the  like),  else  the  franchise  is  illegal  and  void  ;  or,  lastly,  to  have  a  forest, 
chase,  park,  warren,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty,  &c.,  &c.— j?/iacl** 
$U>ne*a  Commentaries 
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population,  in  1872,  of  1,499,  against  1,515  in  1851,  and 
1,659  in  1841.  It  is  divided  into  five  tithings — ^namely, 
Broadwinsor,  Dibberford,  Drimpton,  Little  Winsor,  and  duld- 
hay. 

Dibberford  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Strodes  of 
Pamham.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  held  by  one  Grete 
de  Mucegros.  The  manor  was  dismembered  early  in  the  last 
century  by  the  family  of  Biyant,  who  then  possessed  it. 

Drimpton  is  situated  on  the  Crewkerne  road  about  half 
way  between  Broadwinsor  and  Clapton.  It  is  a  large  hamlet, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
spinning  factory  at  Greenham,  in  the  parish  of  Crewkerne, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Bichard  Hayward  and  Co.  The 
machinery  of  this  factory  is  driven  partly  by  steam  and  partly 
by  a  small  tributary  which  rises  near  PiUesdon  Pen  and  falls 
into  the  Axe  half  a  mile  below  Clapton  Bridge.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  Drimpton  formed  part  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Courtenay  family,  about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter.  Sir  William  Courtenay  dismembered  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  purchased  by  the  Paulls  of  Netherhay 
and  Drimpton.  In  1790  one  of  the  estates,  anciently  belong- 
ing to  the  Cohners,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Stockdale,  whose  grandson,  Charles  Stockdale,  Esq.,  is  its 
present  owner. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1867,  a  chapel  of  ease  in  this  hamlet 
was  formally  opened  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. It  stands  at  the  southern  end  of  the  hamlet,  above  the 
Royal  Oak,  in  the  direction  of  Broadwinsor,  and  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  road.  It  is  a  small  neat  structure,  with  no  preten- 
sion to  architectural  style.  It  is  oblong,  with  no  division 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  with  the  exception  of  railings. 
It  has  four  single-light  lancet-headed  windows  on  each  side, 
with  buttresses  between  them ;  a  three-light  window  at  the 
east  end ;  and  a  small  window  of  three  trefoils  under  a  pointed 
iirch  at  the  west  end,  over  the  only  doorway.  A  bell  turret 
surmounts  the  west  end.  It  has  an  open  wood  roof,  and  the 
pulpit  and  reading  desk  stand  at  each  comer  of  the  chancel 
railings.     The  open  benches  supply  seats  for  90.      The  design 
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was  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen,  architect,  of  Crewkerne,  and  the 
builders  were  Mr.  Chick,  of  Beaminster,  and  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Broadwinsor.  It  was  nearly  three  years  in  building,  and  the 
funds  were  raised  by  subscription.  The  chapel  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  pretty  burial  ground.  The  inhabitants  will  not  soon 
forget  the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  consecration 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  candidates  for  baptism — ^infants 
and  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  " — ^presented  themselves. 
It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  finish  off  more  than  six- 
teen, so  that  the  rest  were  obliged  to  "  stand  over." 

Little  Winsor  is  about  a  mile  from  Broadwinsor,  on  the 
range  of  hills  opposite  Seaborough,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Valley.  It  is  thus  described  in  Domesday  Book  : — 
"  The  same  William  [de  Moion — Mohim]  holds  Windresorie. 
Aluuard  held  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  taxed 
for  four  hides.  There  is  land  to  three  ploughs.  There  are 
two  ploughs  in  the  demesne,  and  two  bondmen,  and  nine 
villains,  and  two  bordars  with  one  plough.  There  are  thirty 
acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  eight  quarentens  long  and  six 
broad,  and  wood  six  quarentens  long  and  three  broad.  It 
is  worth  sixty  shillings."  In  a  charter  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
[1189-99],  Parva  Windsore  is  mentioned  as  the  gift  to  Ford 
Abbey  by  Richard,  son  of  William  de  Langeforde.  In  1293 
the  value  of  the  abbey  lands  here  was  set  down  at  £4  6s  8d. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  manor  was  possessed  by  Robert 
Chidley,  from  whom  it  passed  to  several  successive  owners. 
Among  these  was  Amias  Pawlet,  who,  in  1574,  obtained  one 
hundred  acres  from  John  Pollard.  A  few  years  afterwards 
the  name  of  William  RowseweU  appears  as  the  owner,  and 
in  1646  that  of  Mr.  Bondfield,  whose  "high  rents,  value 
£6  13s  4d,"  says  Hutchins,  "were  sequestered." 

The  manor,  which  contains  about  1,200  acres,  was  a  few 
years  since  sold  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox,  of  Cheddington  Court,  to 
three  parties  —  namely,  one  estate  (SwiUets)  to  Mr.  John 
Studley,  of  Seaborough  House ;  another  (Little  Winsor),  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Stevens,  of  Seaborough ;  and  the  third  (PotweU)  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Gundry,  of  the  Hyde,  near  Bridport. 

ChUdhay  is  a  manor  as  well  as  a  tithing,  and  a  portion 
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of  the  interesting  old  manor-house  remains,  as  represented  in 
the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter.  The  property  originally 
belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name,  from  which  it  passed, 
by  marriage,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  [1327-1376-7],  into 
the  hands  of  John  Cruckeme,  a  member  of  a  family  of  great 
local  respectability  and  influence.  In  the  "  Heralds^  Visita- 
tions for  Dorsetshire"  A.D.  1565-1623,  ^  there  is  an  imperfect 
pedigree  of  the  family.  It  commences  with  "  Pharamus  de 
Widcombe,  in  the  parish  of  Martoke,"  and  mentions,  as  suc- 
cessive descendants,  Richard,  William,  John,  and  Walter  de 
Widcombe.  Walter  s  sons  were  Walter,  John,  and  Thomas 
Crukeme.  From  John  and  Thomas  are  several  descents, 
John's  ending  in  females,  and  Thomas's  carrying  on  the  main 
line  at  Childhay  and  elsewhere,  one  of  whom,  Richard,  married 
Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Latymer,  of  FyteflTord, 
Dorset,  and  had  issue  John  [of  "  Chylhaye  "J  and  Thomas  [of 
Hursey].  John  married,  first,  "  Ales,  da.  and  heire  to  John 
Gould,  of  Sandpytte,  in  com.  Dorset,  gent.,  and  had  no  issue. 

After  he  ma da.  to  Hugh  Mallet.     Thirdly  he  ma. 

.  ,  .  .  da,  of  Wykes  of  Byndon  (?),  in  com.  Devon.  Fourthly 
he  ma.  .  •  .  .  da.  of  .  .  .  .  and  had  issue  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter that  died  sans  issue.      Thomas  Crukem,  of  Hursey,  in 

com.  Dorset.  2d.  son  to  Richard  aforesaid,  ma and 

had  issue  Richard,  Henry,  Trystram,  and  John — four  sons. 
Richard  Crukem  aforesaid,  son  and  heire  to  Thomas,  ma.  Ales, 
da.  to  Richard  Ongar  (?),  of  Sylnens  (?),  in  com.  Somst.,  and 
had  issue  John  Crukem  and  Elyonor,  that  died  sans  issue. 
John  Crukem,  of  Chilhaye,  son  and  heir  to  Richard,  ma.  to  his 
first  wife  Katheryn,  da.  to  Thomas  Gyflford,  of  Hawsberye,  in 
com.  Devon,  gent.,  and  had  issue  George,  John,  Anne,  and 
Elyza.  After  the  said  John  ma.  to  his  2d.  wife.  Dory  thy,  da. 
to  John  Bevyn  (?),  in  com.  Somst.,  gent.,  and  hathe  no  issue 
as  yet  "[1565]. 

The  arms  are  given  as  Gules,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
bugle  horns,  argent,  stringed,  or,  three  cross-croaslets  titch^  of 
the  second* 

>  H«rleuui  Mannscriptfl  in  the  British  Museoixi.     Ko.  1,451,  folio  172.     See,  also, 
Ka  1,539,  folio  508  ;  and  Na  888,  foUo  59. 
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''Notes  and  Queries,"  volume  9,  May  20,  1854,  contains 
the  following : — "  Henry  Crewkeme,  of  Exeter,  captain  of 
dragoons,  descended  from  Crewkeme  of  Crewkeme,  in  Devon- 
shire (?),  died  at  Carlow,  in  February,  1664-5.  Was  he 
descended  from  Crewkeme  of  Childhay,  Dorset  ? — ^Y.  S.  M." 
The  following  additional  matter  is  given  in  volume  1 1,  June  16, 
1855  : — "  The  arms  of  Captain  Henry  Crewkeme,  descended 
from  the  Crewkemes,  of  Crewkerne,  in  Devonshire  (?),  were 
*  Argenty  a  chevron,  gules^  between  three  hunting-horns,  sable.' 
The  himting-homs  are  stringed,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
colors  of  the  strings  from  the  seal.  I  am  inclined  to  call  them 
gules.  Captain  Crewkeme  died  in  1655,  leaving  daughters 
only.  From  one  of  them  I  am  descended,  and  I  quarter  the 
Crewkerne  arms  amongst  others. — ^Y.  S.  M."  Henry  Crew- 
kerne, of  Crewkerne,  I  presume  the  father  of  Capt.  Crewkeme, 
was  party  to  a  deed  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hull,  of 
Tudbeer,  dated  October  2,  "  8  James  1  of  England  and  44  of 
Scotland"  (A.  D.  1609-10),  and  declaring  that  "a  fine  and 
recovery  intended  to  be  levyed  and  passed  in  Hilary  term 
then  next,  by  Sir  Reynold  Mohim  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  on 
their  one  flfourth  part  of  manner  of  Crewkeme,  shall  be  to 
confirm  the  title  of  the  severaU  purchasers  who  purchased 
since  the  24th  of  June  in  the  same  year,"  &c.,  &c.  I  may  add 
that  in  1619  the  town  clerk  of  Lyme  was  Mr.  John  Crewkeme, 
a  solicitor  of  that  town,  who  resigned  the  office  and  was 
living  at  Exeter  in  1636.  He  was  no  doubt  nearly  connected 
with  Captain  Henry  Crewkeme.  Mr.  Roberts  ("  Social 
History  of  the  Southern  Counties  "),  distinctly  states  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Childhay  family. 

In  the  course  of  my  narrative,  I  shall  have  to  mention  other 
members  of  it  not  included  in  the  foregoing  imperfect  pedigree, 
for  some  of  them  played  important  parts  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  locality.  Among  them  I  am  kindly  reminded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Serel,  of  WeUs,  well  known  as  a  correct  and  pains- 
taking antiquary,  of  Roger  de  Crukem,  who  was  provost  of 
Wells  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Bishop  William  Button  the 
second,  who  died  December  12,  1294,  and  whose  tomb,  stUl  to 
be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  aisle  in  WeUs  Cathedral, 
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was  visited  by  superstitious  persons,  even  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  belief  that  prayers  offered  there  were  a  specific  for 
the  tooth-ache  I  The  provost  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor  of 
Wells,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  money  for  annual 
distribution.  ^  Previously  to  this  [1278],  one  William  de 
Cnikerne  was  abbot  of  Ford,  and  created  no  little  sensation  in 
his  time,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  by  and  by,  and  in  1465-6-7-8 
a  William  de  Crukem  was  abbot  of  Muchelney.  But  I 
am  not  sure,  although  the  probabilities  are  strong,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  this  family,  any  more  than  I  am  sure  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Creukhorne,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  made  some  noise  in  the  world  as  a  seer  of  visions 
— particularly  an  alleged  vision  of  the  Trinity,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  a  letter  by  Thomas  Dorset,  a  London 
curate,  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  dated  March,  1536.  The 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

"Right  Worshipful.  On  the  morrow  after  that  Master 
Hawkins  departed  from  hence,  I,  having  nothing  to  do,  as  an 
idler  went  to  Lambeth  to  the  Bishop  s  Palace  to  see  what 
ftews,  and  I  took  a  wherry  at  Paul  s  wharf,  wherein  also  was 
aJready  a  doctor  named  Crewkome,  which  was  sent  for  to 
come  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  And  he,  before  the  three 
Bishops  of  Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Salisbury,  confessed 
that  he  was  rapt  into  heaven,  where  he  saw  the  Trinity  sitting 
in  a  pall,  or  mantle,  or  cope,  of  blew  colour,  and  from  the 
middle  upward  they  were  three  bodies,  and  from  the  middle 
downward  they  were  closed  all  three  into  one  body.  And  he 
spake  with  Our  Lady,  and  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  bade 
him  serve  her  as  he  had  done  in  time  past ;  and  bade  him 
preach  abroad  that  she  would  be  honored  at  Ipswich  and 
Willesdon  as  she  hath  been  in  old  times."  ^ 

Nothing  is  added  relative  to  the  simplicity  of  the  doctor 

*  From  MS.  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.  One  "Matt,  de  Crowthorue*' 
was  high  sheriff  of  Devon  and  Somerset  in  1323,  and  again  in  1330-1,  but  whether  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Orewkeme  family  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  should  say  not,  as  the  arms 
4kre  given — Azure,   five  chevrons,   or;  a  label  of  three  points,   gules, — See  Izaacke's 

••  AiU¥iHltk4  o/Exettr.** 

•  Sec  Mr.  Froude's  **  Hittori/  of  England,'^  volume  2,  chapter  10. 
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or  to  the  credulity  or  otherwise  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. 

Amy,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Creukheme,  married  Sir 
Arthur  Champemon,  second  son  of  John  Champemon,  of 
Modbury,  Devon.  Sir  Arthur  is  described  as  "  a  good  soldier 
and  an  eminent  commander  in  the  Irish  wars,"  in  which  he 
served  imder  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  knighted  him  in  1599.  ^ 
He  died  early  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  [1602-3 — 1624-5], 
and  his  widow  married  Henry  Drake,  a  member  of  the  Ashe 
family,  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  my  account 
of  Musbury.  In  the  beginnmg  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  [1625—1648-9]  the  manor  of  Childhay  "was  sold  by 
Henry  Drake,  Esq.,  Dame  Amy  his  wife,  relict  of  Sir  Arthur 
Champemon,  and  Henry  Champemon,  her  eldest  son,  to 
Thomas  Hele,  of  Devon,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  son 
Nicholas,  who,  in  1632,  conveyed  the  same  to  Richard  Bragge, 
jun.,  of  Sadborrow,  and  Matthew  Bragge,  of  Thorncombe.  In 
1645  Richard  Bragge  s  farm  of  Childhay,  lands  in  Burstock, 
and  part  of  a  parsonage  there,  value,  1641,  at  £300  per 
annum,  were  sequestered.  ^     He  died  about  this  time."  ^ 

Hutchins,  copying  from  earlier  writers,  says  that  Childhay 
House  was  burnt  during  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Parliament.  Nehemiah  WaUington,  in  his 
'^Historical  Notices"  says  : — "February  24th.     It  is  certified 

^  Prince's  '*  Worthies  of  Devon," 

'  Burstock,  a  small  parish  of  less  than  a  thousand  acres,  adjoins  Broadwinsor,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  but  is  in  a  different  hundred— that  of  Whitechurch.  It  is  surveyed 
iu  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Burewinestock,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
that  record,  was  "  held  by  William  of  Earl  Hugh."  It  afterwards  belonged  to  a  family 
**  who  took  their  name  from  it,  and  whose  heiress,  with  Hamon  de  CatescUfiP,  her  hus- 
band, quit-claimed  it,  in  the  second  year  of  King  John  (1201),  to  John,  Abbot  of  Ford, 
and  his  successors  for  ever. "  At  the  Dissolution,  the  manor  and  rectory,  with  the  manor 
of  LitUe  Winsor,  and  other  property,  were  granted,  for  £1,200  158  lOd,  to  Robert 
Chidlcy,  of  London,  Esq.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  descendant  alienated  them  to  John 
Creukheme,  of  Childhay.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  the  owner  of  Burstock  was  Henry 
Drake,  the  husband  of  Amy,  relict  of  Sir  Arthur  Champemon,  whose  son  Henry  sold 
it,  with  the  manor  of  Childhay,  as  in  the  text,  to  Richard  Bragge,  of  Sadborough,  Esq.,  to 
whose  descendant,  Captain  Bragge,  it  now  belongs.  The  village  is  very  small,  the 
principal  lay -building  being  the  Grange,  for  many  years,  in  modem  times,  the  property 
of  the  Paulls,  and  now  that  of  the  Rev.  T.  Marriott  Dodiugton,  of  Horsington,  Win- 
canton.  The  church  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  handsome  tower.  The  living, 
now  separated  from  the  manor,  Wois  purchased  in  1864  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Jones. 

^  Hutchins. 
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that  those  Irish  rebels  that  not  long  since  landed  with  the 
Lord  Inchquin,  made  most  cruel  spoil  in  all  places  where  they 
came,  and  have  lately  pillaged  the  Lady  Drake  s  house  in 
Dorsetshire^  who,  after  they  had  carried  away  what  they 
pleased,  stripped  the  good  lady,  who,  almost  naked,  and 
without  a  shoe  to  her  foot  (but  what  she  afterwards  begged), 
fled  to  Lyme  for  safety,  and,  afterwards,  these  inhuman  rogues 
set  fire  to  her  house  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground." 

It  seems  more  probable  that  this  was  not  Childhay  but 
Ashe  House,  near  Musbury,  which  was  certainly  destroyed  at 
the  time  mentioned.  Childhay,  as  has  been  stated,  was  sold 
some  years  before,  and  Lady  Drake  had  doubtless  left  it  to 
reside  with  her  friends  in  the  old  ancestral  halls  of  Ashe. 

About  1730  the  capital  messuage  and  farm  of  Childhay, 
lands  at  Uphay  and  Low  Down,  and  a  portion  of  Pillesdon 
Hill,  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the  Tucker  family,  of  Weymouth, 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  John  LUlingstone,  Esq.  Some 
farms  in  the  tithing  belong  to  Mrs.  Pinney,  of  Blackdown, 
whose  ancestors  purchased  them  of  the  Bragges.  The  present 
owner  of  Childhay  is  —  Lillingstone,  Esq.,  and  the  occupier 
Mr.  Wright. 

The  name  Broad  winsor,  implying  chief,  or  principal,  a 
whole  as  distinguished  from  a  part — that  of  Little  Winsor 
— ^is  variously  spelled  in  ancient  documents.  Windestorte, 
Windresore,  and  Wynedessore,  are  the  principal  forms.  Wind- 
sor, the  royal  borough,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Winde^  to  wind,  winding,  and  ofer  or  ora, 
a  boundary,  or  a  bank, — ^referring  to  the  sinuosities  of  the 
Thames,  upon  the  banks  of  which  it  stands.  "  This  etymology," 
say  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins,  '*  is  applicable 
to  Winsor  in  Dorset  only  by  comparing  to  a  bank  the  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  imless,  indeed,  we  take  sore  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  steart,  stort,  a  tail,  headland,  or  promontory,  so  as  to 
refer  Windestortey  one  of  the  names  of  Broadwinsor,  to  the 
broad  winding  eminence  which  is  like  the  backbone  of  the 
parish."  All  this  must  be  taken  at  its  worth,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  particularly  clear  and  satisfactory. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  is  surveyed  in  three  parcels. 
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First  "  Windesore,"  of  course  Broadwinsor ;  second,  "  Winde- 
storte,"  no  doubt  one  of  the  tithings,  but  it  is  not  known 
which  ;  and  third  "  Windresorie/'  held  by  William  de  Muion, 
or  Mohun,  and  clearly  identified  with  Little  Winsor  : — 
"  Hunger,  son  of  Odin,  holds  Windesore.  Bondi  held  it  in 
King  Edward's  time,  and  it  was  taxed  for  twenty  hides. 
There  is  land  to  fifteen  ploughs.  There  are  two  ploughs  in 
the  demesne,  and  seven  bondmen,  and  thirty-eight  villains, 
and  twelve  bordars  with  sixteen  ploughs.  There  are  twelve 
acres  of  meadow,  and  wood  thirty  quarentens  long  and  eight 
in  breadth,  and  eight  quaientens  of  pasture.  It  was,  and  is, 
worth  £20.  In  the  same  vill  Hunger  holds  one  hide  of  land 
which  a  freeman  held  in  King  Edwards  time."  The  third 
parcel  was  held  by  Osmond  the  baker.  **  The  same  Osmond 
holds  three  virgates  of  land  in  Windestorte.  Three  freemen 
held  them  in  King  Edward  s  time.  There  is  land  to  six  oxen. 
There  are  two  bordars  there.  It  was,  and  is,  worth  78  6d." 
"  They  who  held  these  lands  in  King  Edward  s  time  might  go 
where  they  would."     That  is,  they  were  free  men. 

According  to  Coker,  King  Henry  the  Second  gave  Broad- 
winsor to  one  Gervais,  named,  from  the  place,  De  Winsor, 
who  held  it  by  Grand  Serjeantie — a  tenure  defined  in  Jacob's 
"  Law  Dictionary  "  as  that  under  which  "  one  held  lands  of 
the  king  by  service  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his  own  person, 
as  to  bear  the  king's  banner  or  spear,  to  lead  his  hoste,  or  to 
find  a  man-at-arms  to  fight,  &c."  In  the  "  Testa  de  Neville,'' 
it  is  stated  that  "  John  de  Windleshore  holds  the  free  manor 
of  Wyndleshore,  value  £15,  by  serjeancy  of  being  weigher  at 
the  Exchequer,  as  did  several  of  his  successors."  Coker  goes 
on  to  say  that  from  this  Gervais  flourished  knights  of  great 
repute,  who  lived  there  and  were  lords  of  the  hundred  (for  soe 
then  it  was)  of  Broadwinsor.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third  [1326-7—1376-7]  the  manor  passed  from  the  De 
Winsors  to  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  *'  whose  posteritie.  Earls  of 
Devon,  and  their  kindred,  enjoyed  it  till  of  verie  late  years."  ^ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  [1558 — 1602-3], 

»  Coker  8  **  Sui-vey  of  DorsfC' 
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Sir  William  Courtenay  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  copyhold 
tenements  to  the  then  tenants  in  fee,  and  the  manor,  liberty,  and 
remaining  estates  were  bought  by  Sir  W.  Pole,  of  Shute,  who 
from  1590  had  held  the  hundred  and  manor  jointly  with  Sir 
W.  Courtenay  on  a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Pole 
family  continued  possessors  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  parish  belonged  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  at  the  Dissolution  a  portion  was 
granted  to  the  master  of  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy,  and  the 
rest  to  William  Button  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Escourt,  Esq.,  and 
their  heirs. 

The  village  is  well  sheltered  by  the  lofty  hills  among  which 
it  is  situated.  The  chief  of  these  are  Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon. 
Lewesdon  is  the  highest  hill  in  Dorsetshire,  being  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pillesdon,  partly  in 
Broadwinsor  and  partly  in  Pillesdon  parish,  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet.  Both  hills  command  magnificent  pros- 
pectSy  and  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  sailors  off  the  coast,  who 
call  them  the  Cow  and  the  Calf.  ^  The  form  of  the  two  hills, 
taken  together,  might  have  suggested  "  the  tail,  headland,  or 
promontory  "  just  referred  to  as  the  origin  of  the  syllables 
sore  and  storte  in  Winsore  and  WindestortCy  the  old  names  of 
Broadwinsor.  Lewesdon,  indeed,  may  be  derived  from  the 
British  Litest,  that  which  shoots  off  like  a  tail — the  appropriate 
head,  to  an  imaginative  spectator  at  a  distance,  being  Pillesdon 
Pen,     Pen  means,  literally,  a  head,  and  Pillesdon  is  said  by 

^  There  is  ft  Dorsetshire  proverb,  ''As  much  akin  as  Lewesdon  Hill  to  Pillesdon 
Pen,"  which  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Faller  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England"  first  pab- 
liahed  in  1662  : — "It  means  no  kin  at  alL  It  is  spoken  of  such  who  hay6  vicinity  of 
halntation  or  neighbourhood  without  the  least  degree  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  betwixt 
them.  .  •  •  Yet,  reader,  I  assure  thee  that  seamen  make  the  nearest  relation  betwixt 
them,  calling  one  the  Ck>w  and  the  other  the  Calf,  in  which  fonns,  it  seems,  they  appear 
first  to  their  fancies.  •  .  .  And  although  there  be  many  hills  interposing  betwixt 
these  and  the  sea,  which  seem  higher  to  a  land  traveller,  yet  these  surmount  them  all — so 
incompetent  a  judge  and  so  untrue  a  surveyor  is  au  ordinary  eye  of  the  altitude  of  such 
places.'^  This  quaint  old  writer  thus  explains  another  local  proverb, — "  'Stabbed  with 
a  Bridport  dagger/  That  is,  hanged  or  executed  at  the  gallows — the  best  if  not  the  most 
bemp  (for  the  quantity  of  ground)  growing  about  Bridport,  a  market  town  in  this  county. 
And  hence  it  is  that  there  is  an  ancient  statute  (though  now  disused  and  neglected)  that 
the  cable  ropes  for  the  navy-royal  were  to  be  made  thereabouts,  as  affording  the  best 
tackling  for  that  purpose." 
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Mr.  Wame  to  be  derived  from  the  Corniali-Britiah  Pilez,  bald, 
and  Pen,  a  head  or  promontory.  Hence  Pilez-dun-pen,  a 
bald  or  bare  hill-top,  or  from  Pill  (Comu-British),  a  caatrura 
or  bulwark."^ 

Pillesdon  is  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary  from  its 


'  Warne'B  "Ancient  Dortettliire."  1  may  remark  that  Lfitea,  in  Lewesdon,  ni«y 
[ma«ibly  be  derived  from  the  Britiah  Lhit,  a  liilherry— the  whole  tbns  miwDinj;  the 
B'dbfyrn  HUL—^iea  my  " /.rvnl  XomturhlHi-r,"  imgc  28. 
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extensive  remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  It  formed  one  of 
the  chain  efforts  enumerated  on  page  48,  and  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Ancient  British  tribe  of  the 
Durotriges,  which  inhabited  what  is  now  Dorsetshire,  against 
the  Danmonii,  or  men  of  Devon.  The  hill  commands  magni- 
ficent views,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  Dorset  and 
comprehending  the  Roman  castrum  upon  Lambert  s  Castle 
and  the  strong  Celtic  entrenchments  upon  Conig  Castle,  both 
near  at  hand,  and  ako,  at  a  distance,  Powerstock  Castle  and 
the  entrenched  heights  of  Eggardon,  with  the  singular  hill  of 
Shipton,  crowned  with  a  British  earthwork.  The  defensive 
works  of  Pillesdon  occupy  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill, 
and  consist,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Roberts,  sui-veyor,  late  of  Crewkeme,  and  now  of  New  Zealand, 
of  a  triple  line  of  ramparts  and  a  double  fosse. 

Of  the  three  lines  of  entrenchments,  the  outer  line  is  much 
the  strongest.  The  innermost  one  is  the  weakest,  except  at 
its  northern  end,  where  it  is  approached  from  the  level,  and  is 
very  high  and  strong.  At  this  end,  and  within  the  enclosure, 
is  a  large  pool  of  water,  supplied  by  springs — a  matter  of 
immense  importance  to  the  garrison.  There  are  three  entrances 
to  the  camp,  that  on  the  south-west  being  the  principal  one. 
It  faces  the  sister  camp  of  Lambert's  Castle,  about  three  miles 
off,  to  be  referred  to  further  on.  The  entrances  are  strongly 
defended  by  flank-works  and  platforms.  The  camp  contains  an 
area  of  eight  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  entrenchments  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  camp  is 
four  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  broad. 
The  entrenchments  follow  the  shape  of  the  hill,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly of  Celtic  origin.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
their  having  been  subsequently  possessed  and  adapted  by  the 
Romans.  Among  this  evidence  is  the  rectangular  earthwork 
in  the  centre  of  the  area,  while  the  mounds  nearer  the  southern 
end  are  thought  by  Mr.  Warne  to  "claim  an  earlier  antiquity 
than  the  camp  itself."^  At  this  southern  end  other  dis- 
turbances of  the  soil  are  manifest,  and  Mr.  Warne  suggests 

M  am  ifldebted  to  Mr.  Wam6*8  able  work  on  the  Celtic  Remains  of  Dorset  for  much 
infonnation  ahont  this  interesting  camp. 
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that  they  may  mark  the  site  of  "  a  mediaeval  or  still  later 
beacon,  the  altitude  of  the  hill  [nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  about  the  sea-level]  favoring  its  adaptation  to  this  pur- 
pose." Coker,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Dorset"  speaks  of  "  a  lodge 
on  the  toppe,  which  serveth  for  a  Marke  both  by  Sea  and 
Lande."  It  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  that  a  portion  of  the 
earthworks  have  been  taken  away.  This  unpardonable  act 
was  committed  under  the  excuse  of  repairing  the  roads.  Mr. 
Wame,  in  his  ^^Dorsetshire  and  its  Vestiges"  called  the 
attention  of  the  proprietor  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Wainwright, 
then  of  Bridport,  and  now  head  master  of  Barnstaple  Grammar 
School,  also  interested  himself.  The  result  was  a  speedy 
stoppage  of  the  Vandalism. 

Lewesdon  Hill  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  blank  verse  by 
the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  first  published  in  1786,  when  its 
author  was  Public  Orator  of  Oxford  University.  Mr.  Crowe 
was  rector  of  Stoke  Abbot  from  1782  till  1788,  and  was  there- 
fore intimately  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
sprang  from  humble  parents,  and  was  born  at  Midgham,  in 
Berkshire.  Becoming  a  choir-boy  in  Winchester  College, 
his  talents  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  placed  upon  the 
school  foundation.  Thence  he  removed  to  a  fellowship  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  which  afterwards  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Alton  Barnes.  He  published  some  of  his  orations, 
and  also  several  sermons,  poems,  a  treatise  on  English  versifi- 
cation, and  other  works.  He  was  very  eloquent  and  highly 
cultivated,  and  his  orations  excited  much  attention  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery.  He  was  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
active  and  strong.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  "down  to  a  late 
period  he  performed  his  journeys  from  Alton  Barnes  on  foot, 
and  members  of  the  University,  in  the  course  of  a  summer 
evening  s  walk,  have  encountered  him  hastening  forward  with 
almost  youthful  vigor,  his  coat  thrown  ofi*  across  his  stick, 
whom  they  were  shortly  after  to  hear  resounding  the  praises  of 
academical  worthies  and  benefactors  in  all  the  richness  of  his 
copious  and  classical  declamation."  ^  He  died  at  Bath  on 
February  9,  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

*  HutcliinB's  Dorset. 
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The  poem  of  Lewesdon  Hill  attrajcted  much  attention,  and 
went  through  three  editions,  in  the  author  s  lifetime.  It 
contains  many  beautiful  lines  and  much  powerful  description. 
Copies  are  now  very  scarce,  and  I  shall  therefore  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  author  describes  himself  as  walking  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  a  May  morning  : — 

Up  to  thy  summit,  Lewesdon,  to  the  brow 
Of  yon  proad  rising,  where  the  lonely  thorn 
Bends  from  the  rade  south-east  with  top  cut  sheer 
By  his  keen  breath,  along  the  narrow  track 
By  which  the  scanty-pastured  sheep  ascend, — 
Up  to  thy  fuize-clad  summit  let  me  climb, — 
My  morning  exercise, — and  thence  look  round 
Upon  the  variegated  scene  of  hills, 
And  wootls,  and  fruitful  vales,  and  villages 
Half  hid  in  tufted  orchards,  and  the  sea, 
Boundless,  and  studded  thick  with  many  a  saiL 

From  this  proud  eminence  on  all  sides  round 

Th*  unbroken  prospect  opens  to  my  view, 

(hi  all  sides  large,  save  only  where  the  head 

Of  Pillesdon  rises — Pillesdon's  lofty  Pen  : 

So  caU'd  (still  rendering  to  his  ancient  name 

Observance  due)  that  rival  Height  south-west, 

AVliich,  like  a  rampire,  bounds  the  vale  beneath. 

There  woods,  there  blooming  orchards,  there  are  seen 

Herds  ranging,  or  at  rest  beneath  the  shade 

Of  some  wide-branching  oak  ; — there  goodly  fields 

Of  com  and  verdant  pasture,  whence  the  kine, 

Returning  with  their  milky  treasure  home. 

Store  the  rich  dairy.     Such  fair  plenty  fills 

The  pleasant  Vale  of  Marshwood,  pleasant  now. 

Since  that  the  Spring  has  deck'd  anew  the  meads 

With  flowery  vesture,  and  the  wanner  sun 

Their  foggy  moistness  drained. 

And  80  on,  not  forgetting  to  speak  of  Marshwood  in  winter, 
then,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
world  without,  on  account  of  its  imdrained  land  and  almost 
impassable  roads — a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists. 

From  the  "  roots  "  of  Lewesdon,  Pillesdon,  and  Blackdown 
spring  several  rivulets  and  brooks — ^some  of  them  feeders  of 
the  Axe,  including,  from  Pillesdon,  the  Greenham  Brook, 
which  joins  the  Axe  opposite  Wayford,  and  the  Synderford 
Brook,  an  important  tributary  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 
From  Lewesdon  a  rivulet  flows  to  the  Axe  near  Heifer  Mill, 
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between  Mosterton  and  Seaborough,  and  another  to  Axe  Farm, 
just  above  Clapton  Bridge.  The  Char,  which  flows  to  Whit- 
church and  gives  its  name  to  Charmouth,  is  made  up  of  springs 
rising  under  both  Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
one  of  these  to  which  Mr.  Crowe  refers  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines  : —  ^ 


-Yet  not  the  fiolds 


Of  Evesham,  nor  that  ample  valley  named 

Of  the  White  Horse,  its  antique  monument 

Carved  in  the  chalky  bourne,  for  beauty  and  for  wealth 

Might  equal,  though  surpassing  in  extent, 

This  fertile  vale  [of  Marsh  wood]  in  length  from  Lewesdon's  base 

Extended  to  the  sea,  and  watered  well 

By  many  a  rill,  but  chief  with  thy  clear  stream, 

Thou  nameless  Rivulet,  who,  from  the  side 

Of  Lewesdon  softly  welling  forth,  dost  trip 

Adowu  the  valley,  wandering  sportively. 

Alas  !  how  soon  thy  little  course  will  end  ! 

How  soon  thy  infant  stream  shall  lose  itself 

In  the  salt  mass  of  waters  ere  it  grow 

To  name  or  greatness  !    Yet  it  flows  along 

Untainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  world, 

Nor  passing  by  the  noisy  haunts  of  men  ; 

But  through  sequester'd  meads,  a  little  sx)ace, 

Winds  secretly,  and  in  its  wanton  path 

May  cheer  some  drooping  flower,  or  minister 

Of  its  cool  water  to  the  thirsty  lamb. 

Then  falls  into  the  ravenous  sea,  as  pure 

As  when  it  issued  from  its  native  hilL 

The  loss  of  the  Halswell  Indiaman,  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
1786,  when  a  hundred  persons  perished,  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

'  The  Char,  although  small,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  affords  good  trout  fishing, 
and  when  the  mouth  is  open  (for  except  at  certain  tides  the  stream  is  absorbed  into  the 
sand  on  Charmouth  beach)  salmon  peal,  in  considerable  numbers,  go  up  the  river.  A 
salmon,  however,  was  never  seen  there. — See  my  **  Vade-Mfcum  for  Fly-Fishittg," 
page  24.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Char  may  probably  derive  its  name  from  that  of 
one  of  its  sources.  A  fortified  place  and  stronghold,  like  Pillesdon,  was  called  by  the 
Britons  their  Caer,  and  it  would  thus  be  perfectly  natural  for  the  Britons  of  the  locality 
to  speak  of  the  stream  as  that  which  came  from  the  Catr — y  nant  Caer — the  phrase 
naturally  shortened  to  a  word,  and  that  word  changed  on  the  tongues  of  the  foreign 
settlers  in  after  time.  Charmouth,  as  shown  in  **  StraU's  Chronicle*'  and  in  the  "  Saxnn 
ChroiMe^''*  was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Carrum — perhaps  Caer-Jiam,  the  home  or 
dwelling-place  by  the  Caer-stream.  Another  theory  suggests  itself.  Many  writers, 
amony  them  Dr.  Milner,  the  learned  author  of  the  **  History  of  WincheaU'r,''  thinks  it 
likely  that  Cerdic,  the  Saxon  chieftain,  landed,  not  in  Hampshire,  as  generally  taken  for 
granted,  but  at  Charmouth,  marching  thence  to  Chard,  where  he  left  his  name  in  that  of 
the  town,  as  be  might  also  have  done  in  that  of  the  river  and  place  at  which  he  landed. 
Bat  all  this,  of  coarse,  in  the  absence  of  written  evidence,  is  mere  conjecture,  although 
on  quite  as  reasonable  foundation  as  a  great  deal  of  what  is  received  as  genuine  histoiy. 
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See  how  the  sun,  here  clouded,  afar  off 
Pours  down  the  golden  radiance  of  his  light 
Upon  the  enridged  sea,  where  the  black  ship 
Saiils  on  the  phosphor-seeming  waves.     So  fair, 
Bat  falsely-flattering,  was  yon  surface  calm, 
When  forth  for  India  sailed,  in  evil  time, 
That  Vessel  whose  disastrous  fate,  when  told, 
Fill'd  every  breast  with  horror,  and  each  eye 
With  piteous  tears,  so  cruel  was  the  loss. 
Methinks  I  see  her,  as,  by  the  wintry  storm 
Shattered  and  driven  along  past  yonder  Isle, 
She  strove,  her  latest  hope,  by  strength  or  art, 
To  gain  the  port  within  it,  or,  at  worst, 
To  shun  that  harborless  and  hollow  coast 
From  Portland  eastward  to  the  Promontory 
Where  still  St.  Alban's  high-built  chapel  stands. 
But  art  nor  strength  avail  her — on  she  drives. 
In  storm  and  darkness,  to  the  fatal  coast ; 
And  there,  *mong  rocks  and  high  o'erhanging  cliffs. 
Dashed  piteously,  with  all  her  precious  freight. 
Was  lost,  by  Neptune's  wild  and  foamy  jaws 
Swallowed  up  quick. 

A  portion  of  the  London  and  Exeter  road  along  the  elevated 
downs  between  Bridport  and  Dorchester,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  Lewesdon  and  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  and 
our  author  could  not  well  lose  sight  of  it : — 

Now  yonder  highway  view,  wide-beaten,  bare 
With  ceaseless  tread  of  men  and  beasts,  and  track 
Of  many  indenting  wheels,  hravy  and  light. 
That  violently  rush  with  unsafe  speed. 
Or  slowly  turn,  oft-resting,  up  the  steep. 
Mark  huw  that  road,  with  mazes  serpentine. 
From  Shipton*s '  bottom  to  the  lofty  down 
Winds  like  a  path  of  pleasure,  drawn  by  art 
Through  park  or  flowery  garden  for  delight. 
Nor  It-ss  delightful  this — if,  while  he  mounts 
Not  wearied,  the  free  joumeyer  will  pause 
To  view  the  prospect  oft,  as  oft  to  see 
Beauty  still  changing ;  yet  not  so  contrived 
By  fancy,  or  choice,  but  of  necessity. 
By  soft  gradations  of  ascent  to  lead 
The  laboring  and  way-worn  feet  along 
And  make  their  toil  less  toilsome.    Half  way  up. 
Or  nearer  to  the  top,  behold  a  cot 
O'er  which  the  branchy  trees,  those  sycamores, 
Wave  gently  ;  at  their  roots  a  rustic  bench 
Invites  to  short  refreshment,  and  to  taste 

1  5Uiipton  is  a  hill  which,  according  to  common  report,  is  so  called  from  its  shape — 
ike  top  of  it  being  fonned  like  a  ship  with  its  keel  upwards.  •  It  stands  three  miles  from 
Bcidport  on  the  road  towards  London. — Author's  note  to  the  Poem.  Shipton  is  most  likely 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  9ceap,  sheep,  and  ton  (tdn),  an  enclosure* 
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What  grateful  beverage  the  house  may  yield  ' 
After  fatigue  or  dusty  heat ;  thence  call'd 
The  Traveller's  Rest.  ^    Welcome,  embowered 
Friendly  Repose,  to  the  slow  passenger 
Ascending,  ere  he  takes  his  sultry  way 
Along  th'  interminable  road,  stretch'd  out 
Over  the  unsheltered  down,  or  when  at  last 
He  has  that  hard  and  solitary  path 
Measured  by  painful  steps. 

Turning  in  another  direction,  over  a  range  of  splendid 
Dorset  scenery,  the  author  thus  discourses  : — 

Fain  would  I  view  thee,  Corscombc,  fain  would  hail 

The  ground  where  HoUis  '  lies  ;  his  choice  retreat, 

Where,  from  the  busy  world  withdrawn,  he  lived 

To  generous  Virtue  and  the  holy  love 

Of  Liberty,  a  dedicated  spirit, 

And  left  his  ashes  there — still  honouring 

Thy  fields  with  title  given  of  patriot  names, 

But  more  with  his  untitled  sepulchre. 

That  envious  ridge  conceals  thee  from  my  sight. 

Which,  passing  o'er  thy  place  north-cast,  looks  on 

To  Sherburne's  ancient  towers  and  rich  domains. 

The  noble  Digby's  mansion,  &c. 

•  •  *  «  « 

How  is  it  vanished  in  a  hasty  spleen. 
The  Tor  of  Glastonbury  !    £ven  but  now 
I  saw  the  hoary  pile  cresting  the  top 
Of  that  north-western  hill ;  and  in  this  Now 
A  cloud  hath  passed  on  it,  and  its  dim  bulk 
Becomes  annihilate,  or,  if  not,  a  spot 
Which  the  strained  vision  tires  itself  to  find. 

And  even  so  fares  it  with  the  things  of  earth 
Wliich  seem  most  constant :  there  will  come  the  cloud 
That  shall  infold  them  up,  and  leave  their  place 
A  seat  for  Emptiness. 

Another  holder  of  the  living  of  Broadwinsor  was  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  "  The  Worthies  of  England  " 
and  numerous  other  works.     Dr.   Fuller  was  a  son  of  the 

^  The  Traveller's  Rest  was  a  famous  roadside  inn  in  the  old  coaching  days.  Relays 
of  horses  were  kept  there,  and  the  cellar  was  in  repute  for  its  Dorchester  beer,  which  had 
a  wide  reputation.  The  house,  from  its  situation  near  the  entrance  to  Lytton  Down  and 
the  unfenced  road  over  its  ridge,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  winter's  tale  of  coaches  fixed  iu 
the  snow  and  their  passengers  seeking  shelter  by  the  welcome  "  ingle  bleezing  finely.'* 

'  ^*  Mr.  Hollis,  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  heroes  and  patriots  for 
whom  he  had  a  veneration,  as  the  assertera  and  defenders  of  his  country,  called  many  of 
the  farms  and  fields  in  his  estate  at  Corscombe  by  their  names,  and  by  those  names  they 
are  still  distinguished.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fields,  not  far  from  his  house,  he 
ordered  his  corpse  to  be  deposited  in  a  grave  ten  feet  deep,  and  that  the  field  should  be 
immediately  plowed  over,  that  no  trace  of  his  burial  might  remain." — Quoted  by 
Mr,  Crowe  in  a  foot-note  from  **  Mfmolrs  of  Thomatt  IfoUif,  Usq."  volume  1,  page  481. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Fuller,  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1608.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1631  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Sidney 
College  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.      Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
to  the  vicarage  of  Broadwinsor,  where  he  married  and  had  one 
son,  but  lost  his  wife  about  1641.     While  in  this  quiet  retreat 
he  applied  himself  industriously  to  literary  labor,  "  but  grow- 
ing weary  of  a  country  parish,  and  uneasy  at  the  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs,  he  removed  to  London  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  the  pulpits  there  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  master  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy  to  be  their  lecturer."  ^ 
In  1643  he  joined  the  king's  army  at  Oxford,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Ealph  Hopton.     He  accompanied  the  army 
from  place  to  place,  and  was  at  Basing  House  during  the  first 
siege,  which  was  raised  mainly  in  consequence  of  his  exertions. 
Afterwards  he  retired  to  Exeter,  where  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  bom  there  in  June, 
1643.     He  relates  the  following  circumstance  which  happened 
during  the  siege  of  Exeter  : — "  When  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  so  that  only  the  south  side  thereof 
towards  the  sea  was  open  to  it,  incredible  numbers  of  larks 
were  found  in  that  open  quarter — for  multitude  like  quails  in 
the  wilderness.     ...     I  will  save  my  credit  in  not  con- 
jecturing any  number,  knowing  that  herein,  though  I  should 
stoop  beneath  the  truth,  I  should  mount  above  belief.      They 
ikvere  as  fat  as  plentiful,  so  that  being  sold  for  two-pence  a  dozen 
and  under,  the  poor,  who  could  have  no  cheaper,  and  the  rich 
no  better  meat,  used  to  make  pottage  of  them,  boiling  them 
down  therein."     The  beheading  of  King  Charles  affected  him 
greatly,  and  delayed  the  publication  of  some  of  his  works,  the 
list  of  which  is  very  extensive,  including  "  The  Holy  State;" 
''  Pisgdh-sight   of  Palest iney  with  a  History  of  the  Bible;" 
'*  Abel  Redivivus;"    ''Histoid  of  the  Holy    War;"    ''The 
Church  History  of  Britain;"   ''The  History  of  Cambridge 
Univet*sity ;"  "  The  History  of  Waltham  Abbey ;"  and  nume- 
rous tracts  and  sermons.      Just  before  the  Restoration  he  was 

*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Fuller  appended  to  Dr.  Nuttall's  edition  of  the  **  Worthies/' 
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re-admitted  to  his  lectureship  in  the  Savoy  and  restored  to 
his  prebendal  stall.  He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  ex- 
traordinary to  the  king,  and  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  he  lived  a  year  longer  would  probably 
have  been  raised  to  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter  or  Worcester. 
But  in  August,  1661,  when  returning  from  Salisbury,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  sixteenth  of 
that  month  at  the  age  of  54. 

Dr.  Fuller  has  been  described  as  a  walking  library,  and  his 
powers  of  memory  were  wonderful.  His  biographer  says  that 
he  could  repeat  five  hundred  strange  words  after  twice  hearing 
them,  and  could  make  use  of  a  sermon  verbatim  if  he  once 
heard  it.  He  undertook,  in  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to  the 
furthest  part  of  Cheapside,  to  tell  at  his  return  every  sign  as 
it  stood  in  order  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  repeating  them 
either  backwards  or  forwards, — and  he  did  it  exactly.  His 
manner  of  writing  was  very  strange.  He  wrote  near  the 
margiQ  the  first  word  of  every  line  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
paper.  Then,  by  beginning  at  the  head  again,  would  so 
perfectly  fill  up  every  line,  and,  without  spaces,  interlineations, 
or  contractions,  would  so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings  that 
the  sense  would  appear  as  complete  as  if  he  had  written  in  a 
continued  series  in  the  ordinary  manner.  ^ 

Dr.  Fuller  was  a  great  punster,  and,  as  with  aU  punsters, 
it  happened,  very  justly,  that  the  laugh  was  not  always  on  his 
own  side.  Attempting,  on  one  occasion,  to  enjoy  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  a  gentleman  named  Sparrowhawk,  he  met  with 
the  following  retort : — "  What  is  the  difference,"  asked  the 
Doctor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  "between  an  owl  and  a 
sparrowhawk?"  *'An  owl,"  repUed  the  person  addressed, 
"  ia  fuller  in  the  head,  fuller  in  the  body,  sudfulle^'  all  over." 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  parish  pulpit  at  Broadwinsor 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Pinney,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
that  name  at  Blackdown.  According  to  Calamy  s  "  Account 
of  Ejected  Ministers"  Dr.  Fuller,  "  on  coming  hither  to  take 
possession  at  the  Restoration,  heard  Mr.  Pinney  preach,  and 
was  so  pleased  that  he  told  the  people  afterwards  he  would 

'  Memoir  in  Dr.  Nuttall's  edition. 
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not  deprive  them  of  such  a  man.  But  whether  he  continued 
to  receive  the  full  profits  or  was  only  curate  to  Fuller  till  the 
latters  death,  we  are  not  informed.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
soon  after  turned  out,  and,  as  appears  by  the  presentation  of 
Sly  [Rev.  Edmund  Sly,  collated  to  Broadwinsor,  January  25, 
1661],  before  the  parsing  of  the  Uniformity  Act.  After  being 
greatly  harassed  by  excommunications,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment, he  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Harrison 
as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  continued  there 
nearly  ten  years.  The  revolution  afforded  him  the  means  of 
settling  among  his  old  parishioners,  to  some  of  whom  he 
continued  to  preach  till  death  put  a  period  to  his  labors." 
Dr.  Calamy  relates  the  following  story : — "  Some  time  before 
his  (Mr.  Pinney's)  ejectment,  one  Hine,  an  anabaptist,  who 
pretended  to  inspiration,  and  was  much  celebrated  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  other  uncommon  gifts,  came,  with  a 
number  of  attendants,  to  the  town  where  he  was  minister,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  he  must  preach  in  the  church. 
This  being  reftised,  his  company  urged  Mr.  Pinney  to  preach 
himself,  hoping  that  way  to  get  the  church  doors  opened. 
But  he  waiving  it,  they  all  very  freely  cast  out  their  reflec- 
tions upon  the  ministers  in  general  as  dull  blockheads  and 
dumb  dogs,  that  would  neither  preach  themselves  nor  suffer 
others  to  preach  that  would.  At  this  he  was  provoked,  and 
made  them  an  offer  that  if  they'd  give  him  a  text  he'd  dis- 
course upon  it  off  hand  to  all  the  company  present  in  a  field 
hard  by,  provided  their  prophet  would  do  the  like  on  a  text 
that  he  proposed.  This  was  agreed  to.  They  gave  Mr.  Pinney 
a  t«xt,  and  he,  aft«r  offering  up  serious  and  solemn  prayer  to 
God,  discoursed  upon  it  with  freedom  and  pertinence.  .  .  . 
While  Mr.  Pinney  was  discoursing,  the  prophet  walked  under 
a  hedge  at  a  little  distance,  meditating  upon  the  subject  given 
him,  which  was  Acts  20 — 30.  When  he  came  to  work,  his 
prayer  was  short  and  modest,  but  his  discourse  incoherent, 
nonbling,  impertinent,  absiu'd,  and  false.  Mr.  Pinney  made 
liis  objections  against  what  he  had  delivered  upon  the  spot, 
but  received  no  reply.  They  carried  the  prophet  off  in 
triumph,  and  Mr.  Pinney  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
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speaking  to  him  afterwards.  But  he  never  came  there  any 
more.  .  .  .  He  (Mr.  Pinney)  was  much  a  gentleman,  a 
considerable  scholar,  an  eloquent  charming  preaxjher,  very 
facetious,  but  always  grave  and  serious."  ^ 

Of  the  other  eminent  men  connected  with  Broadwinsor,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  George  Anthony  Denison,  who  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  by  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  on  April  4,  1838,  and  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Caesar  Malan,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Denison,  at  his 
cession,  November  11,  1845.  Mr.  Malan  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  linguists  in  England,  is  a  first-rate  artist,  a  devoted 
naturalist,  and  the  author  of  a  long  list  of  learned  works. 
He  was  formerly  senior  classical  professor  at  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  and  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Few  in  the  locality  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  parish  of 
Broadwinsor  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  poet  Wordsworth.  In  January,  1795,  a 
legacy  of  £900  was  left  him  by  a  friend,  Mr.  R.  Calvert,  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  settled,  with  his  sister 
Dorothy,  at  Racedown  House,  near  Blackdown,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Pinney,  of  Bristol,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bazil  Montague. 
It  is  said  that  he  previously  resided  for  a  short  time,  or  lived 
in  lodgings,  at  Crewkeme,  in  a  house  near  the  Volunteer  Inn, 
on  the  Merriott  road,  but  I  cannot  corroborate  this.  ^ 

Miss  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  her  letters,  thus  speaks  of  her 
Dorsetshire  home  and  its  associations  :  —  "  The  country  is 
delightfiil.  We  have  charming  walks,  a  good  garden,  a  plea- 
sant house,"  which  was  pretty  well  stocked  with  books.  Here 
they  employed  themselves  industriously  in  reading  ("if  read- 
ing can  ever  deserve  the  name  of  industry,"  as  Wordsworth 
observes  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Matthews,  dated  Raced  ow^n, 
March  21,  1796),  writing,  and  gardening.  "  My  brother," 
Miss  Wordsworth  says,  **  handles  the  spade  with  great  dex- 
terity." "  She  herself,"  he  says,  '*  had  gone  through  half  of 
DavHa,  and  yesterday  we  began  Ariosto."    Canon  Wordsworth, 

1  '*  Account  of  the  HjecUdJUinisUri,*'  1713. 

•  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny,  of  Wellington  College,  Wokingham,  for 
a  letter  calling  my  attention  to  this  locally  interesting  subject. 
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in  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  says  of  Racedown — "  The  place  was 
very  retired,  with  little  or  no  society,  and  a  post  only  once  a 
week"  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1799,  Miss  Wordsworth  says, 
"  I  think  Racedown  is  the  place  dearest  to  my  recollection 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  island.  It  was  the  first  home  I 
had."  She  speaks  with  raptures  of  the  "lovely  meadows 
above  the  tops  of  the  combs,"  and  of  the  scenery  from  Pillesdon, 
Lewesdon,  and  Blackdown  Hills,  and  also  of  the  view  of  the 
sea  from  Lambert's  Castle,  "  The  Borderers — a  tragedy^''  as 
Wordsworth  himself  says,  was  written  at  Racedown  during 
the  latter  part  of  1795  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
It  was  in  June,  1797,  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  first  came 
to  Racedown*  The  occasional  intercourse  which  the  two  poets 
enjoyed  there  made  them  desirous  of  nearer  intimacy,  and  in 
the  following  month  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  moved  to 
another  abode,  at  Alfoxdon,  near  the  village  of  Nether  Stowey, 
in  Somersetshire,  where  Coleridge  then  lived.  ^ 

Of  Racedown  nothing  more  need  be  said  but  that,  having 
been  long  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Pink,  it  is  now  occupied 
as  a  farmhouse,  and  that  it  is  probably  either  the  *^  Kellynch 
Hall"  or  the  **  Upper  Cross  "  of  Miss  Austin's  novel  "  Per- 
suasion " — described  as  being  withia  twenty  miles  of  Lyme 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Crewkeme,  its  post-town. 

At  Blackdown,  an  outlying  hamlet  of  Broadwinsor,  not  far 
from  Racedown,  on  the  road  to  Crewkerne,  a  chapel  of  ease 
was  erected  in  1840.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  to  which  a  burying-groimd  was  attached.  The 
remains  of  members  of  the  Pauls  and  other  local  dissenting 
families  are  buried  there.  From  the  Pauls,  the  Pinney  family, 
resident  owners  of  the  Blackdown  estates,  are  descended- on 
the  mother  8  side.  The  chapel  of  ease,  which  has  no  preten- 
sion to  architectural  style,  will  hold  three  hundred  people.     It 

>  "  WonUworiSCM  MemoW*,^  By  Canon  Wordsworth  (now  Bishop  of  Lincoki). 
Volume  1,  chapter  10.  William  Howitt,  in  his  *'  HomM  and  Haunts  of  the  BriiUh 
PotUT  says  :—  "  The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  (1795)  he  (Coleridge)  devoted 
to  public  lectures  at  Bristol,  "^*Vi"g  in  the  intervals  several  excursions  in  Somersetshire, 
one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  the  lines  composed  while  climbing  Brockley  Combe. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  excursions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  mot  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Pioney." 

O 
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is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  consecrated  bj  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  in  the  year 
mentioned. 

The  parish  church  of  Broadwinsor  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation  overlooking  the  village,  and  has  lately  been 
restored  by  Major  Malan,  son  of  the  present  vicar,  at  the 
cost  of  about  X3,000.  The  building,  as  it  stood  in  1854,  is 
thus  described  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  : — 

A  considerable  part  of  the  church,  including  the  tower  and 
the  aislefl,  are  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  centiury,  ^  but  there 


are  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  much  older  foundation  in  the 
massive  circular  piers  and  pointed  arches  of  the  nave.  These 
are  four  in  number  on  each  side,  and  are  undoubtedly  semi- 
Norman.  ^  There  is  also  a  small  circular-headed  doorway  in 
the  chancel,  ornamented  with  the  chantcteristic  zig-zag  mould- 
ing. The  date  of  these  Norman  erections  may  thus  be  safely 
fixed  at  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century — soon  after  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  great  eras  in  the  history  of 
church  building.  '     The  chancel,  perhaps,  is  of  more  recent 

'  The  Perpenilicular  Style.     Sec  page  126-7. 

*  A  note  in  eipUnation  of  tbii  style  will  b«  fouo<l  in  my  descriptioD  of  Tbornconilie 
church. 

'  They  [the  Normuw)  revived,  by  their  arrival  {lOTG),  the  obBcrvanoei  of  religion. 
nhich  were  everywhere  grown  lifeless  in  England.     Youtnightsee  churches  rise  in  every 
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date  by  about  a  century  and  a  half.  The  capitals  of  the  piers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  circular,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side  are  square,  with  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of 
this  early  style.  The  east  end  of  the  north  or  Childhay  aisle 
waa  originally  a  chantry  chapel,  as  appears  from  the  piscina 
which  still  remains  there  within  an  ogee  niche  of  several 
mouldings,  enclosing  a  trefoiled  arch.  Over  the  north  aisle 
was  formerly  a  school-room. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  tmderstood  that 
the  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  aisles.  It 
has,  also,  a  clerestory  ^  which  is  embattled  on  the  south  side, 
as  is  also  the  aisle  on  the  same  side — a  tower  at  the  west  end, 
and  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel,  which  is  of 
extraordinary  length,  is  lighted  by  six  side  windows  and  the 
east  window.  The  east  window  consists  of  three  lancet-shaped 
lights,  with  trefoil  headings,  under  a  pointed  arch  with  a  hood 
moulding  within.  The  side  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with 
feathered  headings,  and  with  rude  hood  mouldings  also.  The 
windows  of  the  nave  are  chiefly  flat-headed.  The  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  good  specimens  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  eight  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  also  flat-headed,  and 
of  two  lights.  Six  of  them  are  placed  on  the  south  side,  the 
opposite  wall  being  chiefly  occupied,  in  the  interior,  by  monu- 
ments. A  large  gallery  spans  the  western  end  of  the  nave, 
and  over  it  is  a  smaller  gallery  appropriated  to  the  choir. 
The  front  of  the  lower  gallery  exhibits  some  old  oak  carving 
of  similar  design  to  that  on  the  front  of  the  galleiy  at  Winsham, 
and  on  the  pulpits  at  Beaminster,  Axminster,  and  many  other 
places — the  work,  probably,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

village,  and  monasteriea  in  the  towns  and  cities,  bwU  after  a  style  unknoum  be/ore.  You 
mi|^t  behold  the  country  flourishing  with  renovated  rite^,  so  that  each  wealthy  man 
acconnted  that  day  lost  to  him  which  he  had  neglected  to  signalize  by  some  magnificent 
action. —  WiUiam  of  Malmetbury. 

^  The  clerestory,  or,  in  modem  orthography,  the  clearstory,  is  the  upper  storey  or 
row  of  windows  over  the  nave,  which  is  thus  more  effectually  lighted  than  it  could  be 
from  the  aisle  windows  alone,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  steep  and  graceful  roof.  In 
the  absence  of  the  derestoiy  the  same  object  is  frequently  attained  by  means  of  dormer 
or  attic  windows  set  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof.  These  are  generally  a  deformity 
to  the  Imilding.  Clerestories  may  be  almost  said  to  form  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
Third  Pointed  or  Perpendicular  Churches,  for  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  those  of  an 
older  date,  except  in  the  shape  of  additions  to  the  original  building. 
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The  font,  which  stands  in  the  north  aisle,  is  perhaps  coeval 
with  the  oldest  parts  of  the  church,  and  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  visitor.  It  is  a  large  square  bason  of  stone, 
resting  upon  a  single  shaft,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  shafts,  com- 
posed of  a  large  central  cylinder,  with  four  circular  columns 
of  smaller  size  set  against  it  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.  Fonts  are  generally  very  interesting  studies.  They 
are  frequently  ancient,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  churches  are 
comparatively  modem.  For  in  olden  time  they  were  regarded 
with  a  degree  of  reverence  which  made  them  objects  of  especial 
preservation.  Hence  the  reason  why  Norman  fonts  are  very 
numerous.  ^ 

The  position  of  the  font  opposite  the  western  entrance  to  a 
church  is  symbolical  of  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Some  other  positions  are  also  allowed  to  be  appropriate,  but 
they  are  always  near  to  a  doorway,  and  if,  in  modem  tunes, 
the  font  is  found  elsewhere,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at 
that  it  ha.  W  moved  from  ita  original  pla^,  ^r  aba  that  an 
ancient  doorway  near  it  has  been  blocked.  At  Broadwinsor 
the  font  has  been  moved  more  than  once,  having  occupied  its 

^  By  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution  (A.D.  123C),  a  font  of  stone,  sufficiently 
capacious  for  total  immersion,  was  required  to  be  placed  in  every  church  in  which  it 
might  happen,  from  whatever  cause,  to  be  then  absent.  Ridley,  in  his  *'  View  of  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law^^*  tells  us  (pages  176-7)  that  fonts,  in  the  primitive  times, 
were  not  in  the  churches.  The  custom  of  those  elder  ages  was  to  baptise  in  riven  and 
fountains,  and  that  onstom  being  discontinued  through  persecution,  fonts  were  erected 
in  private  houses,  and,  in  more  peaceful  ages,  they  made  bold  to  build  their  fonts  a  little 
distance  from  the  church.  Afterwards  they  obtained  leave  to  put  them  in  the  parish 
porch.  At  last  they  got  them  into  the  church.  But  they  were  not  placed  in  every 
church  immediately.  For  at  first  they  were  found  only  in  the  cathedral  church,  where 
the  bishop  resided,  and  though  service  might  be  said  in  the  lesser  minsters  and  rural 
churches,  yet  the  rites  of  sepulture  and  baptism  belonged  to  the  cathedral  church,  unless 
in  case  of  necessity.  And  it  was  therefore  called  the  Mother  Church,  because,  as  people 
in  their  mother's  womb  were  bom  men,  so  in  the  fonts  of  baptism,  as  in  the  church's 
womb,  they  were  born  Christians.  In  succeeding  ages,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Mother  Church  was  too  far  distant  from  some  villages,  and  so  situated  that  in  winter  the 
people  could  not  repair  thither,  consideration  was  had  of  this  inconvenience,  and  the 
bishop  took  occasion  hence  to  transfer  the  rites  of  baptism  and  sepulture  to  the  rural 
churches.  And  this,  together  with  the  right  of  tithes,  made  it  a  parish  church  of  that 
kind  which  we  now  have.  But  because  also,  in  many  parishes,  some  families  lived 
so  remote  from  the  church  that  they  could  not  conveniently  frequent  it,  it  was  in- 
dulged to  such  that  they  might  build  a  private  oratory  in  or  near  their  mansion-places, 
reserving  for  the  most  part  the  rites  of  baptism  and  sepulture  to  the  parish  ohurch,  which, 
in  respect  of  these  lesser  oratories,  was  to  be  accounted  the  baptismal  mother  church. — 
,,  Antifjuarian  Jief)ository  ^*  (Gi'ose  and  Asth)^  A.D.  1808. 
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present  position  but  a  few  years  only.  A  piscina  of  similar 
design  to  that  of  the  one  already  mentioned  occupies  the 
UBXisl  situation  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancsl,  near  its 
eastern  end.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  placed  in  the 
nave,  against  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch.  They  bear 
evidence  of  some  antiquity,  and  are  curiously  ornamented  with 
carving.     There  is  no  vestry. 

The  tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  fifty-six  feet, 
is  square  and  embattled.  It  is  ornamented  with  gargoyles 
and  pinnacles,  and  has  a  turret  on  the  north  side,  which  is 
also  embattled  and  surmounted  by  a  low  vane.  ^  The  tower 
contains  a  clock  ^  and  five  bells,  ^  and  is  lighted  by  four 
windows  in  the  middle  storey,  and,  on  the  west  side,  by  a 
larger  window  below,  of  three  rude  lancet  lights,  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  eastern  window.  Beneath  this  window  is  a 
doorway  which  forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  tower  is  strengthened  by  buttresses,  one  of  which  bears 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  modern  erection  in  the  multitude  of 
meaningless  set-oflfe  which  contrast  it  so  unfavorably  with  those 

*  The  placing  of  vanes  upon  towen  is  of  remote  antiquity.  That  vanes  were  used  by  the 
Anglo-Sazcm  church  architects  is  evident  from  a  curious  engraving  in  the  **ArchcBologia," 
volume  25,  and  from  other  authorities.  The  form  of  the  cock,  so  generally  adopted,  was 
intended,  according  to  Du  Gauge  and  others,  to  remind  the  rector  of  vigilance,  and  it  is 
supposed,  also,  to  refer  to  the  fall  of  St.  Peter.  So  universally  did  this  form  prevail 
originaUy,  that  vanes  of  the  most  dissimilar  pattern  came  in  time  to  receive  the  general 
name  of  weather-coelv. — See  BriUon^a  *'  Architectural  AjUiquities/^ 

*  The  period  when  clocks  were  invented  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  what  are 
called  "  the  dark  ages."  They  are  mentioned  about  the  year  840,  when  Rabanus  Maurus 
is  said  to  have  sent  a  clock  and  a  bell  to  a  friend.  But  they  were  probably  very  imperfect 
for  several  centuries  afterwards,  and  arrived  to  greater  perfection  by  degrees.  The 
custom  of  having  faces  or  dial-plates  to  clocks  is  of  much  later  origin,  and  did  not  come 
into  use  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  we  have  numerous  sun-dials  erected  even 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  were  then  much  more  commonly  used  than  clocks. 
Most  of  the  large  round  faces,  with  glaring  gilt  numerals,  which  now  disfigure  so  many 
beantifnl  beU-towers,  were  erected  during  the  last  century.  There  are  a  few  ancient 
examples  in  which  the  figures  are  ingeniously  introduced  in  the  tracery  of  a  Catherine 
wheel  window,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  elegant,  and  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
shining  circles  of  modem  days. — See  "  The  Glossary  of  Architecture." 

*  The  inscriptions  on  the  bells  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Daniel  Ewens  and  Agariah  EUwood,  churchwardens.     Bilbie,  Collumpton,  fecit,  1806. 

2.  Mr.  Henry  Slade  and  Mr.  Thomas  Studley,  churchwardens.     Thomas  Bilbie,  Col- 

lumpton,  179a 

3.  Saneta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis, 

4w  Est  mkhi  coUatum  /he  istud  nomen  amtUum. 

5.  S.  C.  T.  A.     X    G.  A.  B.  R.  I.  R  L.     x    O.  R.  A.     x    P.  R.  O.    x    N.  O.  R  L  S. 
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of  the  other  buttresses.     The  walls  of  the  aisles  are  also  fur- 
nished with  buttresses,  as  well  as  with  gargoyles. 

During  the  recent  reparation  of  this  ancient  church,  it  was 
observed  that  many  of  the  stones  in  the  older  walls  bore 
unmistakiible  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  their  being 
now  placed  in  positions  very  difierent  from  those  which  they 
originally  occupied.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  dif- 
ferent styles  in  which  the  principal  parts  of  the  edifice  are 
erected,  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  building,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  its  present 
characteristics  have  been  successively  assumed.  As  already 
stated,  there  remains  enough  to  prove  that  the  date  of  the 
oldest  parts  may  be  fixed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  the  chancel  was  subsequently  erected — ^no 
doubt,  rebuilt.  The  evidences  of  fire,  of  which  mention  has 
just  been  made,  would  seem  to  show  that  some  time  during 
the  fifteenth  century  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  tower 
were  burnt — that  the  chancel  escaped — and  that  the  edifice 
was  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  aisles  and  a  clerestory,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  which  then  prevailed ; — the  original  Semi- 
Norman  arches  of  the  nave,  which  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
"  devouring  element,"  being  retained  and  adopted  for  the  new 
structure.  Such  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  a  plausible 
explanation,  but,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  only  at  its  worth. 

In  the  belfry  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  rood  screen 
and  rood  loft,  which  were  removed  from  their  places  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  in  the  year  1818,  when  the  building 
underwent  repair. 

On  entering  the  church  the  eye  is  immediately  arrested  by 
a  large  marble  monument  over  the  north  arches  of  the  nave, 
against  the  clerestory  wall.  It  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Hallson,  who  died  October  12,  1839,  aged  79  years  ; 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  John  Gorman,  who  died  Jime  2, 
1826,  aged  26  years  ;  and  of  Edmund  HaUson  Gorman,  son  of 
the  last  named  John  and  Mary  Gorman,  who  died  March  22, 
1834,  at  the  age  of  21. 

A  board  near  this  monument  records  that  Edmund  Hallson^ 
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late  of  Bridport,  a  native  of  Broadwinsor,  bequeathed  by  will 
dated  February  23,  1839,  the  sum  of  £1,080,  to  be  invested  in 
the  funds,  £30  of  the  yearly  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  schoolmaster  "  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  for  the  education  of  male  children  of  the 
parish,  the  remainder  of  the  interest  to  be  annually  divided 
among  the  poor  "  who  profess  and  follow  the  doctrines  of  the 
Rstablished  Chiurch."  ^  Against  the  same  wall  of  the  cleres- 
tory are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Buncombe  Eveleigh  and 
some  other  members  of  his  family.  In  the  chancel  is  a  small 
mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Studley,  who 
died  January  1,  1775,  aged  43  years,  and  of  John  his  son,  who 
died  April  5,  1809,  aged  41  years.  Over  the  altar  is  a  small 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription  : — "  Near  to  this  lye 
the  body  of  Edith,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Gundrey  and  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Studley,  of  Broadwinsor,  who  died  the  15th 
day  of  January,  Ano.  dom.  1695-6."  On  the  east  side  of  the 
porch,  in  the  south  aisle,  is  a  large  mural  monument,  consisting 
of  two  ovals  placed  one  above  the  other,  with  angels  and  other 
decorations.  Upon  the  upper  and  larger  oval  are  the  follow- 
ing verses  : — 

"  The  corps  which  mouldering  lies  near  to  this  stone, 
Whilst  warm  with  life,  with  matchless  beauty  shone  ; 
An  easy  motion  and  a  graceful  air, 
The  nicest  shape,  and  face  divinely  fair. 
Nor  did  the  mind  the  curious  frame  disgrace. 
But  darted  charms  as  sparkling  as  the  face. 
Her  wit,  her  goodness,  and  her  virtue  prov'd 
So  great,  so  bright,  we  wondered,  and  we  lov'd. 
But  ah  I  how  soon  were  all  these  dazzling  charms 
Rifled  by  Death,  and  withered  in  his  arms  ! 
Young,  and  a  bride,  she  reached  her  native  skies, 
Where,  in  the  bosom  of  her  €k>d,  she  lies. 
And  a  whole  heav'n  of  bliss,  extatick  bliss,  enjoys." 

'  Robert  Smith,  M.D.,  founded,  in  1725,  a  school  at  Blackdown  for  the  education 
of  thirteen  boys  of  Broadwinsor  and  Burstock.  He  endowed  it  with  lands  in  the  tithing 
of  Childhay.  Among  the  objects  of  the  founder  was  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin — an  ambitions  curriculum  in  a  rural  locality  where  the  pure  mother  tongue  and  the 
Three  R's  are  more  obviously  usefuL  In  1867,  when  the  school  premises  had 
become  very  dilapidated,  and  alterations  were  needed  for  other  reasons,  an  enquiry 
upon  the  spot  was  made  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Public  Charity  Commissioners.  The 
resuH  was  a  new  scheme,  under  which  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  trustees,  whose  powers  were  extended  in  the  management  of  the  funds  and  the 
appointment  and  control  of  masters,  while  the  future  course  of  instruction  was  defined 
and  simplified. 
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Underneath  is  the  following  : — "  Near  this  place  lyes  the 
body  of  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  Forward,  of  Axminster,  gent., 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Thomas  Watton,  late  vicar 
of  this  place,  and  of  Lydia  his  wife.  She  was  maryed  the 
20th  December,  1727,  and  departed  this  life  the  20th  of 
March  following,  setat.  suaB  20.  To  whose  dear  memory  this 
monument,  by  her  disconsolate  husband,  was  erected." 

Such  was  Broad winsor  church  previously  to  A.  D.   1868, 
when,  as  before  stated,  it  underwent    "restoration."      The 
architect  was  Mr.   Allen,   of  Crewkeme,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Langport.  and  Mr.  Charles  Trask, 
of  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  who,  with  Mr.  John  Trask,  of  the 
same  place,  supplied  the  new  stone.     The  building  was  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  some  ceremony  and 
much  rejoicing,  on  the  20th  of  October,   1868.     Among  the 
alterations  were  the  lengthening  of  the  nave  by  one  bay  and 
the  shortening  of  the  chancel.     But  the  total  length  of  the 
building  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  church.     The 
nave  now  consists  of  five  bays,  the  old  piers — ^Late  Norman  on 
the  south  side  and  Early  English  on  the  north — ^being  retained. 
The  roof  of  the  .nave  is  of  stained  deal,  the  principals  being 
supported  on  carved  corbels.      The  clerestory  windows  have 
been  replaced  in  their  original  positions,  and  tracery  has  been 
added  to  each.     The  flooring  is  of  Keinton  stone.     The  Tran- 
sition-Norman font  is  now  supported  on  a  new  Ham  stone 
base  and  plinth,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  railing 
forming  a  baptistry.     A  new  organ  was  erected  in  the  north 
aisle  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  London,  and  the  galleries  have  been 
removed.     Over  the  south  door  the  following  is  engraved  on 
a  brass  plate  : — 

**  To  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  be  all  glory.  This  Church  was  restored 
A.  D.  1868,  by  Charles  Hamilton  Malan,  a  soldier,  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  vicar  of 
this  parish,  as  a  memorial  to  his  beloved  wife,  Edith  Mary  Josephine,  danghter  of 
Lieut -Col.  Marryat,  of  Mapperton,  and  in  joyful  hope  of  meeting  her  again  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  She  departed,  to  be  with  Chnst,  10th  of  May,  1S66.  Her  body 
awaits  His  coming  in  Powerstock  churchyard.  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
Heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.     1st  of  Thessalonians,  4th  chapter,  16th 


verse." 


The  nave  and  aisles  aie  fitted  with  open  benches  of  stained 
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deal,  and  will  accommodate  about  three  hundred.  The  old 
pulpit  has  been  quite  remodelled  and  refixed  by  Mr.  Davis. 
The  reading  desk  and  lectern  are  of  oak.  The  chancel  and 
nave  axe  divided  by  a  new  Ham  stone  arch,  supported  upon 
carved  corbels  of  Doulting  stone.  The  chancel  has  been  raised 
two  feet.  A  new  three-light  decorated  window  has  been 
inserted  at  the  east  end,  but  the  old  windows  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  have  been  retained.  The  reredos  is  of  Doult- 
ing stone  and  of  pretty  design.  The  altar  is  enclosed  within 
a  railing  of  oak,  supported  upon  ornamental  ironwork.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  and  fitted  with  open  oak 
benches.  The  chancel  roof  is  panneled,  having  moulded  ribs 
and  carved  bosses.  A  vestry  has  been  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chanceL  The  tower,  with  the  exception  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  old  building  not 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  walls  of  the  tower,  as  might 
be*expected,  were  foimd  to  be  substantial,  and  it  was  wisely 
decided  not  to  interfere  with  them.  New  windows  have,  how- 
ever, been  substituted  for  the  old  ones,  which  were  pronoimced 
"  rotten."  A  new  arch  has  been  erected  in  the  interior,  and 
the  flooring  has  been  raised  so  as  to  admit  of  a  view  of  the 
three-light  window  inserted  over  the  west  door,  and  which  was 
formerly  hidden  from  view  by  the  gallery.  The  entrance  to 
the  belfry  has  been  blocked  and  a  door  inserted  on  the  outside. 
The  old  gurgoyles  and  battlements  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  stone  forming  the  old  building  has  been  worked  up 
with  the  new.  The  church  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and 
is  wanned  with  a  heating  apparatus. 

The  following  are  among  the  interments  recorded  upon  the 
tombs  and  headstones  in  the  churchyard.  The  list  is  very 
imperfect,  for  the  churchyard  was  in  confusion  when  I  visited 
it  o¥ring  to  the  "  restoration  "  of  the  church  going  on  at  that 
time : — 

BeOamy,  John,  March  8,  1834,  aged  42. 

Biahopk  Marian  Fiances,  leoond  daughter  of  T.  and  M.  Biahop,  November  6,  1857. 

Brown,  John,  Noyember  24,  1796,  aged  74 

CoUant,  Robert,  March  18,  1792 ;  Sarah,  hia  wife,  Febmary  20,  1787  ',  Martha  Studley, 

December  13,  1795»  aged  64. 
Cned,  Mary  EUiott,  wife  of  William  Henry,  October  3,  1868,  aged  39  ;  William  Henry 

(infant  ion),  October  21,  1808. 
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Davy,  John,  September  14,  1795,  aged  60 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  October  9,  1802,  aged  68 ; 

Robert,  their  son,  October  4,  1811,  aged  44. 
Davis,  William,  Aagust  11,  1812 ;  Martha,  wife,  June  24,  1814— both  aged  67 ;  John, 

their  son,  Febniary  8,  1844,  aged  67  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  Febnuizy  29, 1840 ;  Thomas, 

son  of  William,  January  23,  1842,  aged  33. 
Klswood,  Azariah,  June  7,  1820,  aged  77  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July  9,  1819,  aged  71. 
Ewens,  Samuel,  August  2,  1804^  aged  64 ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  June  15,  1801,  aged  69 ; 

Anne,  daughter,  February  19,  1796  ;  John,  December  8,  1798,  aged  67  ;  Samuel, 

son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah,  July,  1804,  aged  32 ;  Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Ewens, 

May  10,  1808  ;  seven  infant  children. 
Ewens,  William,  February  9,  1806,  aged  63 ;  Martha,  his  wife,  April  27,  1803,  aged  72  ; 

Harriet  Ann,  their  daughter,  wife  of  Francis  Davy,  of  Horn  Park,  April  30,  1835, 

aged  30 ;  Francis  Davy,  March  24,  1847,  aged  40 ;  Harriet  Ann,  daughter,  March 

16,  1836,  aged  10  months. 
Genge,  John,  August  25,  1821,  aged  68 ;  Maiy,  his  wife,  July  4,  1820,  aged  60  ;  John, 

their  son,  September  9,  1845,  aged  61  ;  Susanna,  wife  of  William  Genge,  July  14, 

1826,  aged  43 ;  Harriet,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Genge,  October  27, 

1851,  aged  18  ;  John,  their  son,  June  14,  1864,  aged  20 ;  Harriet,  December  13, 

1855,  aged  62. 
Hallson,  George  Gilden,  August  21,  1768 ;  Lucretia,  March  25,  1791,  aged  26 ;  Gilden 

(son).  May  7,  1793,  aged  18 ;  and  other  members  of  the  fanuly. 
Hext,  John,  "  of  Nvkvm,  Fovr  of  Feby ,  1624."     "  Here  lyeth  alsoe  the  body  of  John 

Donne,  of  Nvnvm,  who  deceased  Angt.  18,  1664  ;"  Mary,  his  wife 
Hicks,  Robert,  July  14,  1829,  aged  70  ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  December  1,  1841,  aged  81  ; 

members  of  the  Banks  family,  1759. 
Loveless,  Robert,  March  11,  1762;  Margaret  Gibbs,  April  12,  1774;  Edward  Patten, 

September  1,  1797  ;  Margaret  Patten,  December  17,  1798. 
Lane,  James,  August  18,  1814,  aged  58  ;  Isaac  (son),  June  6,  1837,  aged  46  ;  Mary,  wife 

of  James,  March  20,  1804,  aged  45~mother  of  ten  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Park,  Joseph,  January  13,  1859,  aged  63 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  April  23,  1854,  aged  75  ; 

William,  their  son,  of  Ford  Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Thomcombe,  September  12, 

1846,  aged  27  years. 
Paul,  Matthew,  September  14,  1788,  aged  83  ;  Henry,  his  son,  October  24,  aged  77. 
Perry,  Richard,  November  21,  1835,  aged  82  ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  November  8,  1844,  aged 

92  years. 
Pratt,  Jacob,  September  9,  1817,  aged  31. 
Reader,  William,  October  6,  1780,  aged  53 ;  William  (son),  September  3,  1786  ;  Margaret, 

daughter,  November  8,  1789,  aged  25 ;  Richard  (son),  March  26,  1807,  aged  37 

years. 
Sanderford,  Henry,  November  2,  1788,  aged  90. 
Seymour,  Edward,  of  Blackney,  May  6,  1825  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  October  27,  1796, 

aged  46 ;  Elizabeth  Newbery,  December  9,  1790,  aged  84. 
Stroud,  Grace,  wife  of  Richard,  May  8,  1818,  aged  39 ;  Susanna  Bishop,  June  20,  184^, 

aged  84 ;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Grace  Stroud,  February  29,  1848, 

aged  32. 
Stockdale,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  Jean,  of  Drimpton,  January  11,  1844,  aged  38  ; 

a  son,  Nathaniel. 
Stevens,  Anne  Templeman,  of  Seaborough,  January  12,  1866,  aged  19. 
Studley,  Arthur,  December  21,  1851,  aged  69 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  August  30,  1862,  aged  82 

years. 
Studley,  John,  September  27,  1856,  aged  70 ;  Joan,  his  wife,  March  21,  1864,  aged  71  ; 

Benjamin,  their  son,  August  10,  1843,  aged  26. 
Studley,  Hannah,  November  17,  1809. 
Studley,  Joseph,  father  of  Benjamin,  November  7,  1827,  aged  61 ;  and  other  membera 

of  the  family. 
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SymondA,  Maiy,  wife  of  Henry,  of  Kimmeridge,  November  23,  1S58,  aged  4G ;  Henry, 
May  21,  1854,  aged  64  ;  Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Martha,  October,  1829. 

Smitl^  Robert,  November  26,  1819,  aged  82  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July  4,  1803,  aged  53. 

Smith,  John,  April  24,  1861,  aged  78  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  30,  1859,  aged  76  ;  Mary 
Ann,  daughter,  April  25,  1857,  aged  21. 

The  local  charities,  besides  the  Hallsoii  bequest  and  the  Black- 
down  School,  already  mentioned,  comprise  one  by  John  Stan- 
ton, of  Henstridge,  but  originally  of  Broad winsor,  who,  in  1795, 
gave  the  interest  of  £50,  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  and  given  to 
the  poor  yearly  in  February  and  November.  John  Gould,  in 
1695,  gave  an  estate  of  thirty  acres  and  a  half  at  Attisham, 
and  about  four  acres  at  Drirapton,  the  profits  to  be  applied  to 
"  the  beautifying  of  the  church."  In  1861  Mr.  John  Symonds 
gave  £100,  invested  in  the  Three-per-cent.  Consols,  the  interest 
to  be  spent  in  bread,  meat,  fuel,  or  clothing,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  churchwardens, — ^the  articles  to  be  distributed  yearly, 
in  January,  among  twelve  of  the  oldest  poor  people  "  legally 
settled  "  in  the  parish. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King  s  Books  at 
£15  88  9d,  and  the  tithes  are  commuted  at  £750.  The 
rectorial  tithes  belong  to  the  vicars  choral  of  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral, and  are  by  them  let  to  lay  impropriators.  ^  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents,  condensed  from 
the  new  edition  of  Hutchins  : — 

1314.    Henry  Engleys,  May  Z. 

1320.     Roger  de  Hyneton,  February  5. 

1324,    Heniy  Abbynton,  April  4,    Ezcbanged,  September  14,  1339,  with 

Henry  de  Synelere,  rector  of  Aahbrittle,  Somersetb 

William  Braybrok. 

^  A  parsonage,  or  a  rectory,  is  a  parish  church  endowed  with  a  hoase,  glebe,  and 
tithes,  ftc.,  and  sach  originally  were  all  pariah  charches.  Glebe  is  the  charch  lands 
ezcfaisiTe  o£  the  tithes.  A  panon  is  a  rector  of  a  charch  parochial,  and  is  called  persona 
teeUmiE  becaose  he  taketh  upon  him  the  person  of  the  church  and  is  seized  in  right  of 
his  church,  that  in  his  person  the  charch  might  sue  for  and  defend  her  right,  and  also  be 
saed  by  any  that  hath  an  elder  right.  The  word  Ecclesia  is  always  applied  to  a  parson- 
age, as  Vicaria  is  to  a  vicarage.  A  Vkar  fVicariua,  quaH  vice  fungetta  rectoris)  is  the 
priest  of  that  parish  where  the  predial  tithes  [com  and  crops  generally]  are  appropriated. 
The  panon  or  rector  has  the  predial  tithes  to  himsell  At  first  the  vicar  was  a  mere 
corata  to  the  impropriator,  temporary  and  removable  at  pleasure.  But  by  degrees  he 
got  a  settled  maintenance  of  glebe  and  some  kind  of  tithes,  and  now  claims  his  dues, 
cither  by  endowment  of  the  impropriator  or  by  preneripiion,  because  the  ordinary  hath 
power  to  increase  his  allowance.  See  15  Richard  II.  c.  &— 4  Henry  IV.,  c.  12L—  Wood^s 
of  the  Lowe  of  England,*^ 
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1348.  Alan  Avenel,  June  5. 

1349.  Adam  de  Staunton,  May  20. 
John  Frogmore. 

1399.    John  Dagos,  on  the  resignation  of  Frogmore,  October  16. 
1426.    Thomas  Croome,  July  11. 
1457.     Richard  Crome,  July  20. 

William  Reeon. 
1464.     Thomas  Stannat,  on  the  resignation  of  Reson. 

1495.    John  Andrewe,  LUB.,  November  7. 

1519.    Edward  Fynche,  M.D.,  April  28. 

1524.    William  Cannyngs,  M.A,  on  the  resignation  of  Fynche. 

1562.    Tristram  Taylor. 

1600.    William  TiUy. 

1622.    Francis  Isaac,  January  23. 

1635.    Thomas  Fuller,  B.D. 
John  Pinney. 

1661.     Edmund  Sly,  January  25. 

1663.    Thomas  Ryves,  August  31. 

1674    John  Adam,  August  6. 

1689.    Tha  .  .  Wotton,  April  17. 

1724     Nicholas  Baker,  M.A,  December  19. 

1747.    Thomas  Rayne,  ALA,  February  6, — afterwards  vicar  of  Ketherbury. 

1789.    Thomas  Tristram,  M.A.,  June  15. 

1792.    George  Martin,  M.  A.,  July  28,  on  the  cession  of  Tristram. 

1796.    John  Muttlebuxy,  on  the  cession  of  Martin. 
George  F.  Nott,  D.D. 

1813.    George  Murray,   D.  D.,   Bishop    of   Sodor   and    Man,   and  afterwards   of 
Rochester.    Exchanged  with  Dr.  Nott,  for  Woodchurch  Rectory,  Kent 

1828.    John  Jamps  Golden  Dowland,  B.A.,  December  16,  on  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Murray  from  Sodor  and  Man  to  Rochester.     Died  March  15,  1838. 

1838.    Geox^e  Anthony  Denison,  M.  A.,  April  4.     Now  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

1845.    Solomon  Ciesar  Malan,  M.A.,  on  the  cession  of  Denison. 

The  parish  registers  commence  about  1588,  and  it  appears 
that  the  parishioners  of  Pillesdon  were  for  a  long  period 
registered  in  them.  The  names  of  Crewkeme,  Champemonne, 
"Huddy"  (W.  Hody,  Esq.,  died  1577^),  Wadham  (Thomas 
and  Mystress  Anne,  1595-6),  Pynney,  Studley,  Bragge,  Gol- 
lop,  Paul,  Hutchins,  Bickerstaffe,  Marks,  Cobner,  Ewens, 
Davey,  Merefield  (Robert,  "  of  Park,  gent."),  occur  frequently, 
and  among  the  deaths,  in  1611,  is  the  following  : — "Georjge 
Watkyngs,  of  Temple,  in  the  parish  of  Broadwinsore,  gentle- 
man, an  absolute  Popish  recusant,  buried  the  27  day  of 
September  without  the  ceremonies  of  our  church." 

The  vicarage  house,  erected  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Denison,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  its  own  grounds 
at  a  short  distance  &om  the  church. 

>  See  pages  95  and  98. 
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There  is  a  chapel  for  the  Independents  in  the  village,  and  one 
at  Netherhay,  between  Drimpton  and  Clapton,  belonging  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  Netherhay  chapel  was  built 
by  subscription  in  1838,  and  was  opened  by  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Lessey.  The  land  was  given  by  Henry  Northover, 
Esq.,  of  Greenham.  A  burial  ground  is  attached  to  the 
chapel,  and  within  the  building  itself  is  a  vault  in  which  some 
members  of  the  Northover  and  Paine  femilies  are  buried. 

During  "  the  troublous  time  "  of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Broadwinsor,  although  a  place  of 
trifling  importance,  was  not  exempt  from  the  excitement  and 
confusion  which  prevailed  so  universally,  and  it  will  always  be 
memorable  from  a  visit  which  it  received  from  the  fugitive 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  afforded  timely  shelter  and 
protection  at  the  village  inn,  called  then,  as  now,  the  George. 
I  will  briefly  relate  the  story,  which  ranks  among  the  nume- 
rous romantic  adventures  of  the  King  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  the  continent : — 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester,  on  the  third  of 
September,  1651,  the  King,  finding  that  his  cause  was  hope- 
lessly lost,  escaped  from  the  field  and  set  about  contriving 
how  to  leave  the  country.  His  first  attempt  was  in  the 
direction  of  Bristol,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Wilmot 
(afterwards  the  Earl  of  Rochester),  Mrs.  Lane  (wife  of  Colonel 
Lane),  the  brothers  Penderell  (laboring  men),  ^  and  many 
others.  His  adventures  in  that  direction  were  very  exciting, 
and  included  the  hiding  in  the  oak  in  the  wood  of  Boscobel 
which  is  still  so  loyally  and  vividly  retained  in  the  popular 

^  Hm  following  pangraph  appeared  in  the  Standard  newspaper  of  January  9,  1869  : 
— "  A  life-aize  oil  painting  of  an  old  lady  ca'oe  into  my  possession  a  short  time  ago,  after 
bAving  been  sold  at  an  auction  for  a  few  pence  and  used  as  a  fire  screen.  A  recent  clean- 
ing of  it  hat  disclosed  the  inscription  :— '  Dame  Penderell,  Anno  Dom.  1662.'  Boscobel 
IB  ooly  A  few  miles  from  here  (Bridgnorth),  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  is  an  anthentie  portrait  of  the  woman,  who,  with  her  five  faithful  and  loyal  sons, 
aided  the  fogitiTe  Chariee  IL  and  found  him  a  hiding-place  from  his  pursuers  in  the 
bnuichei  of  an  oak.  The  picture  represents  her  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  period, 
mad  holding  to  her  heart  a  red  roeei  Another  communication  on  the  same  subject  states 
thei  a  descendant  of  the  Penderell  fiunily  is  at  present  serving  in  the  A  division  of  police, 
and  his  father,  who  lives  at  Seaford,  near  Brighton,  receives  au  annual  pension,  granted 
to  the  family  by  Charles  II.  '* 
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memory.  ^  Disappointed  in  the  Bristol  direction,  the  King 
turned  his  attention  westward,  and  learning  that  there  lived 
upon  the  edge  of  Somersetshire,  at  Trent,  within  two  miles  of 
Sherborne,  Frank  (Colonel)  Wjmdham,  the  Knight  Marshal's 
brother,  who,  "  being  my  old  acquaintance  and  a  very  honest 
man,  I  resolved  to  go  to  his  house."  Almost  every  house  of 
any  consideration  was  at  that  period  provided  with  hiding- 
places  for  the  persecuted  Catholic  priests,  and  there  was  one 
at  Trent,  of  which  the  King  soon  foimd  himself  in  possession. 
It  can  be  seen  at  this  moment  in  what  was  then  the  Colonel  s 
residence,  and  is  now  a  farm  house.  I  have  myself  clambered 
into  it,  and  found  it  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall  fitted  up  as  a  dimi- 
nutive chamber,  but  likely  to  elude  the  strictest  search.  It  is 
less  easy  to  recognise  it  as  the  temporary  home  of  royalty  than 
to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  King,  who  one  day  was  startled 
with  an  uproar  in  the  ch\u*chyard  below,  arising  from  the 
arrival  of  "  a  rogue,  a  trooper  out  of  CromwelVs  army,  who 
was  telling  the  people  that  he  had  killed  the  King,  whose  buff 
coat  he  was  then  wearing  as  a  trophy.     Upon  which,  most  of 

^  These  adventures,  and  all  the  others,  are  detailed  in  the  Boscobel  Tracts  and  the 
King's  Own  Account,  dictated  to  Mr.  Pepys, — both  published  in  Bohn's  libraiy.  Of  the 
hiding  in  the  oak  I  extract  the  following : — "  We  went  on  our  way  to  one  of  the 
Penderell's  brothers  (his  house  being  not  far  from  White  Ladys)  who  had  been  guide  to 
my  Lord  Wilmot,  and  we  believed  might  by  that  time  be  come  back  again.  For  my 
Lord  Wilmot  intended  to  go  to  London  upon  his  own  horse.  When  I  came  to  this  house, 
I  enquired  where  my  Lord  Wilmot  was.  It  being  now  towards  morning,  and  having 
travelled  these  two  nights  on  foot,  Penderell's  brother  told  me  that  he  had  conducted 
him  to  a  very  honest  gentleman's  house  not  far  from  Woolverhampton,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  asked  him  what  news  ?  He  told  me  that  there  was  one  Major  Careless  in  the  house, 
who  was  that  countryman,  and  whom,  I  knowing,  he  having  been  a  major  in  our  army,  and 
made  his  escape  thither,  a  Roman  Catholic  also,  I  sent  for  him  into  the  room  where  I  waa, 
and,  consulting  with  him  what  we  should  do  next  day,  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  yery 
dangerous  for  me  either  to  stay  in  the  house  or  to  go  into  the  wood,  there  being  a  great 
wood  hard  by  Boscobel  —that  he  knew  but  one  way  how  to  pass  the  next  day,  and  that 
was  to  get  up  into  a  great  oak,  in  a  very  pretty  place,  where  we  might  see  round  aboat 
us  ;  for  the  enemy  would  certainly  search  at  the  wood  for  people  that  had  made  their 
escape.  Of  which  proposition  of  his  I  approving,  we  (that  is  to  say,  Careless  and  I) 
went,  and  carried  up  with  us  some  victuals  for  the  whole  day,  namely,  bread,  cheeee» 
small  beer,  and  nothing  else,  and  got  up  into  a  great  oak  that  had  been  lopped  some  three 
or  four  years  before,  and  being  grown  out  again,  very  bushy  and  thick,  could  not  be  seen 
throufl^h,  and  here  we  staid  the  whole  day.  .  .  .  Memorandum.  ^That  while  we  were 
in  this  tree  we  see  soldiers  going  up  and  down  in  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  searching  for 
persons  escaped,  we  seeing  them  now  and  then  peeping  out  of  the  wood.  That  night 
Richard  Penderell  and  I  went  off  to  Mr.  Pitchcroft's,"  &c.— //w  MajesttfB  Otm 
AccoanL 
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the  villagers  being  fimatics,  they  were  ringing  the  bells  and 
making  a  bonfire  for  joy  of  it."  ^ 

The  King's  great  anxiety  was  to  get  on  shipboard,  but  the 
difficulties  were  enormous,  as  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head, 
and  thousands  were  panting  like  bloodhounds  to  earn  it. 
After  several  ingenious  plans  had  fallen  through,  Colonel 
Wyndham  hit  upon  Captain  Ellesdon,  a  friend  of  his  who 
resided  at  Lyme,  and  that  gentleman  undertook  the  danger- 
ous task,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
A  tenant  of  his,  one  Stephen  Limbry,  was  skipper  of  a 
coasting  vessel,  and  Captain  Ellesdon  agreed  with  him  that 
for  sixty  pounds  he  would  engage  to  land  three  or  four 
royalist  gentlemen  in  France.  A  certain  part  of  Charmouth 
beach  was  selected  for  embarkation,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  night.  "  Here,"  says  Captain  Ellesdon,  in  a  letter  subse- 
quently written  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  "  calling  to  mind  that 
on  Monday  (the  day  appointed  for  his  Majesty's  embarking) 
a  fedr  was  to  be  held  at  Lyme,  and  withal  doubting  lest  upon 
that  account  (through  the  nearness  of  the  place)  our  inn  at 
Charmouth  might  be  filled  with  other  guests,  we  sent  down 
[firom  Trent]  one  Harry  Peters,  then  a  servant  of  the  Colonels, 
with  instructions,  by  an  earnest  of  five  shillings,  to  secure  the 
two  best  rooms  in  the  inn  against  His  Majesty's  coming,  ^  who 
told  the  hostess,  to  take  off  suspicion,  this  fair  tale  : — That 
there  was  a  young  man  to  come  thither  the  next  Monday 
that  had  stolen  a  gentlewoman  to  marry  her,  and  (fearing  lest 
they  should  be  followed  and  hindered)  that  he  desired  to  have 
the  house  and  stables  at  liberty,  to  depart  at  whatsoever  hour 
of  the  night  he  should  think  fittest." 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  September  22,  the  King,  iu 
disguise,  and  passing  as  "  William  Jackson,"  set  out  for 
Charmouth  on  horseback.  Behind  him,  with  a  view  to  disarm 
suspicion,  was  seated  Mrs.  Julian  Coningsby,  a  member  of  the 

'  The  King's  Own  Acconnt  See,  also,  my  "  Local NomtncUtture.^^  There  is  a  story 
in  the  neighboorhood  that  on  his  way  to  Lyme  Charles  passed  through  Clapton,  near 
Crewkeme,  called  at  Clapton  Conrt,  and,  hurrying  away  on  a  false  alarm  of  being  pur- 
sued, left  behind  him  one  of  his  gloves,  which  was  long  preserved  as  a  memento. 

*  They  are,  or  one  of  them  is,  still  to  be  seen  in  what  is  now  a  private  house. 
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Wyndham  family.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  Lord  Wilmot, 
Colonel  Wyndham,  and  Peters,  his  serving  man.  They  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  "  a  blind  inn  "  at  Charmouth,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  midnight.  Soon  afterwards  Limbiy  made  his 
appearance,  and  reported  that  his  arrangements  were  complete 
and  that  he  should  be  ready  with  his  vessel  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  He  then  returned  to  Lyme  to  take 
leave  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  previously  made  acquainted 
with  his  engagement.  The  proclamation  for  apprehendmg 
the  King  and  for  prohibiting  from  going  on  shipboard,  for  a 
certain  time,  any  person  without  a  license,  had  just  been 
published  at  Lyme,  and  the  anxious  spouse — ^the  grey  mare, 
as  the  Boscobel  Tract  says,  being  the  better  horse — ^was  so 
alarmed  at  the  risk  which  her  husband  was  about  to  incur, 
although  in  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  his  intended  passenger, 
that  she  locked  him  into  a  room  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
urgent  entreaties  for  liberation.  ^  Peters  remained  upon  the 
beach  nearly  the  whole  night,  while  the  royal  party  sat  in 
anxious  expectation  at  the  inn — doomed,  of  course,  to  dis- 
appointment. There  being  evidently  no  hope  of  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  return  to  Trent,  the 
unexplained  and  imaccountable  behaviour  of  Limbry  naturally 
exciting  suspicions  of  treachery. 

Next  morning  Peters  and  Lord  Wilmot  went  to  Lyme  in 
the  hope  of  making  another  arrangement,  "but,"  says  tlie 
King,  "  we  were  much  troubled  how  to  pass  away  our  time 
till  we  could  have  an  answer.  At  last  we  resolved  to  go  to  a 
place  called  Purport  (Bridport),  and  there  stay  till  my  Lord 
Wilmot'  should  bring  us  news  whether  the  vessel  could  be  had 
the  next  night  or  no.  So  Frank  Wyndham  and  Mrs.  Con- 
ingsby  and  I  went  in  the  morning,  on  horseback,  away  to 
Purport  (Pridport),  and  just  as  we  came  into  the  town  I  could 
see  the  streets  full  of  red-coats,  Cromwell  s  soldiers,  being  a 
regiment  of  Colonel  Haynes  s,  namely,  fifteen  hundred  men, 

1  ''All  the  persuasions  he  used  for  his  own  liberty  were  in  vain,  for  the  more  he 
entreated  the  more  her  violent  passion  increased, — ^breaking  forth  into  such  clamours*  and 
lamentations  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  any  longer  contend,  both  himself  and  tbe 
gentleman  he  promised  to  transport  would  be  coat  away  in  the  storm  wUhont  erer  going  to 
j?ea."— "  Claustium  BegaU  Jfesei-atum  ^^^apj.emhd  to  the  **  Boscobel  Ti-arts." 
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going  to  embark  to  take  Jersey,  at  which  Frank  Wyndham 
was  much  startled  and  asked  me  what  I  would  do.  I  told 
him  that  we  must  go  impudently  into  the  best  inn  in  the 
town  and  take  a  chamber  there,  because  we  should  otherwise 
miss  my  Lord  Wilmot  in  case  we  went  anywhere  else,  and 
that  would  be  very  inconvenient  both  to  him  and  me.  So  we 
rode  du-ectly  into  the  best  inn  of  the  place,  and  found  the 
yard  very  full  of  soldiers.  I  alighted,  and,  taking  the  horses, 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  go  blundering  in  among  them  and 
lead  them  through  the  middle  of  the  soldiers  into  the  stable. 
Which  I  did,  and  they  were  very  angry  with  me  for  my  rude- 
ness. As  soon  as  I  came  into  the  stable,  I  took  the  bridles 
off  and  called  the  hostler  to  help  me  and  to  give  the  horses 
some  oats.  And  as  the  hostler  was  helping  me  to  feed  the 
horses,  *  Sure,  Sir,'  says  the  hostler,  *  I  know  your  face  ! ' 
which  was  no  very  pleasant  question  to  me.  But  I  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  ask  him  where  he  had  lived, — ^whether  he 
had  always  lived  there  or  no  ?  He  told  me  that  he  was  but 
newly  come  thither — ^that  he  was  bom  in  Exeter,  and  had 
been  hostler  in  an  inn  there  hard  by  one  Mr.  Potter's,  a 
merchant,  in  whose  house  I  had  lain  in  the  time  of  war.  So  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  the  fellow  no  further  occasion  of  think- 
ing where  he  had  seen  me,  for  fear  he  should  guess  right  at 
last.  Therefore  I  told  him, — *  Friend,  certainly  you  have 
seen  me  at  Mr.  Potter's,  for  I  served  him  a  good  while — 
above  a  year.'  '  Oh  I '  says  he,  *  then  I  remember  you  a  boy 
there/  and  with  that  was  put  off  from  thinking  any  more  on 
it,  but  desired  that  we  might  drink  a  pot  of  beer  together, 
which  I  excused  by  saying  that  I  must  go  wait  on  my  master 
and  get  his  dinner  ready  for  him." 

It  happened  that  Lord  Wilmot  was  obliged  to  remain  behind 
at  Charmouth,  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  set  out,  in  order 
to  have  his  horse  shod,  and  the  result  was  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  the  whole  party.  The  ostler  at  the  inn — Henry 
Hull  by  name — ^was  one  of  Captain  Macy  s  soldiers,  "a  notorious 
knave,"  who  suspected  that  the  royal  party  was  not  what  they 
represented  themselves  to  be,  and,  as  the  hostess,  his  mistress, 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  he  went  himself  to   Bartholomew 
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Westley,  "  tlie  puny  parson  of  the  place,"  with  the  view  of 
communicating  his  suspicions,  but,  fortunately  for  the  party, 
"  found  no  opportunity  to  speak  with  him,  being  at  that  time 
engaged  in  prayer  with  his  family."  ^  The  suspicions  of 
Hamnet,  the  smith,  were  aroused  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
shoes  were  fitted : — **  The  smith,  asking  from  whence  these 
gentlemen  came,  the  hostler  answered,  *  From  Exeter,  they 
say.'  To  whom  the  smith  replies,  *  But  I  am  confident  that 
those  shoes  were  made  and  set  in  the  north.' " 

Lord  Wilmot,  however,  got  clean  away,  and,  joining  the 
King  at  Bridport,  the  party,  further  augmented  towards 
evening  by  the  arrival  of  Peters,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
Lyme  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  Limbry  to  sail  that  night, 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Dorchester,  They 
had  travelled  two  or  three  miles,  when  the  King  decided  to 
return  to  Trent,  and  at  once  turned  out  of  the  main  road 
towards  Broadwinsor,  which  was  reached  so  late  that  it  was 
determined  to  sleep  there.  "  Broadwinsor,"  says  the  Boscobel 
Tract,  "  aiforded  but  one  inn,  and  that  the  George,  a  mean 
one,  too,  and  (which  was  worse)  the  best  acconamodations  in  it 
were,  before  His  Majesty's  arrival,  taken  up  by  rebel  soldiers, 
one  of  whose  doxies  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  house,  which 
caused  the  constable  and  overseers  of  the  poor  to  come  thither 
at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night  to  take  care  that  the 
brat  might  not  be  left  to  the  charge  of  the  parish.  So  that 
His  Majesty,  through  this  disturbance,  went  not  to  bed  at  all, 
and  we  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  he  took  as  little  rest 
here  as  he  did  the  night  before  in  Charmouth." 

Immediately  on  Lord  Wilmot 's  departure  from  Charmouth, 
Hull,  the  ostler,  "began  to  spread  his  net."  He  went  a 
second  time  to  the  parson,  who  "thereupon  hastens  to  the 
inn  and  salutes  the  hostess  in  this  manner  : — *  Why,  how  now^, 
Margaret  ?   You  are  a  Maid  of  Honor,  now  ! '    *  What  mean  you 

'  The  Westley  referred  to  is  said,  in  a  book  published  in  1664,  and  entitled 
**  Miraculum  BasUic(m,"  chronicling  the  King^s  escape  from  the  Battle  of  Woroester,  to 
be  the  immediate  ancestor  of  John  Westley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  **  He, 
(Westley)  told  a  gentleman  that  he  was  confident  that  if  ever  the  King  did  come  in  again 
he  would  love  long  prayers,  for  had  he  not  been  then  longer  than  ordinary  at  his  devo- 
tions he  had  surely  snapt  him." 
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by  that,  Mr.  Parson  ? '  quoth  she.  Said  he,  '  Why  Charles 
Stuart  lay  last  night  at  your  house,  ^nd  kissed  you  at  his 
departure,  so  that  you  can't  be  but  a  maid  of  honor.'  The 
woman  began  then  to  be  very  angry,  and  told  him  he  was  a 
scurvy^onditioned  man  to  go  about  to  bring  her  and  her 
house  into  trouble.  '  But,'  said  she,  *  if  I  thought  it  was  the 
King,  as  you  say  it  was,  I  should  think  the  better  of  my  lips 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  And  so,  Mr.  Parson,  get  you  out  of 
my  house,  or  else  111  get  those  shall  kick  you  out."  ^ 

Westley  next  hastened  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace 
for  a  warrant.  Failing  in  that  object,  for  some  reason  not 
clearly  explained,  ^  he  proceeded  to  raise  a  pursuing  party  on 
his  own  account.  Hull,  the  ostler,  started  for  Lyme  to 
acquaint  his  Captain  (Macy),  who  came  at  once  to  Charmouth, 
and,  being  "  as  errant  a  Hotspur  "  as  Westley  himself,  directed 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  Arrangements  were  soon  com- 
pleted, and  "  the  hot-mettled  company "  started  on  the 
London  road,  expecting  to  come  up  with  the  fugitives  at 
Dorchester.  The  decision  of  the  King  to  return  to  Trent  was 
thus  most  fortimate.  For  his  pursuers,  in  their  eagerness, 
had  overshot  their  mark  by  proceeding  to  Dorchester,  while 
the  Bang  and  his  devoted  little  party  were  sheltered,  however 
uncomfortably,  at  Broadwinsor.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
history,  that  soon  afterwards,  after  various  other  "  hair-breadth 
'scapes,"  the  King  was  got  on  board  a  ship  at  Shoreham,  and 
reached  the  Continent  in  safety.  ^  But,  prior  to  this,  his  Char- 
mouth  enemies,  baffled  in  their  chase  to  Dorchester,  searched 
various  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  Pillesdon 
House,  at  that  time  the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham,  a 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Wm.  EUesdon  to  Earl  Clarendon,  publiahed  in  the  folio  edition  of 
the  Clarendon  State  Papers. 

*  Tlie  Tract  **Clau8^rum  RegdU  Ii€9eraium"  aays  :--"He  (Westley)  ran  to  Mr. 
Batter,  of  Commer,  the  jnstice  of  the  peace,  to  have  dispatched  abroad  his  warrants  to 
raise  the  ooontry  for  the  apprehending  the  King  and  those  persons  the  last  night  with 
him  at  Channoath.  But  he  spends  his  motUh  in  vain,  A  deaf  ear  is  tamed  apon  him— no 
warrant  woald  be  issaed  forth." 

*  C^stain  Tettershall  was  the  skipper  of  the  bark  in  which  the  King  and  Lord 
Wilmol  at  last  got  away  from  Enghuid  and  landed  at  Fescamp,  not  far  from  Rouen. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  bark  was  brought  by  its  captain  into  the  Thames,  **  and  lay 
some  months  at  anchor  before  Whitehall  to  renew  the  memory  of  the  happy  service  it 
had  perfoimed.* — Bitscobel  Trad, 
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member  of  the  Trent  family,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  a  young  lady  there  was  not  the  King  in  disguise. 

The  banishment  of  Charles  during  the  Commonwealth,  his 
joyful  Restoration,  his  death,  so  wonderfully  described  by 
Macaulay,  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  James,  make  up 
a  series  of  important  events  to  which  were  added  the  Rebel- 
lion of  Monmouth — that  sequel  to  the  Great  Civil  War  and 
precursor  of  the  Revolution  by  which  the  Stuart  dynasty  was 
finally  extinguished.  In  common  with  the  West  of  England 
generally,  Broadwinsor,  which  had  shown  unmistakable  signs 
of  Puritanism  in  the  greater  struggle,  was  not  likely  to  be 
unaffected  when  the  banner  of  the  Champion  of  Puritanism 
was  unfurled  no  further  off  than  Lyme.  Among  the  prominent 
persons  who  enroUed  themselves  beneath  it  was  Mr.  Azariah 
Pinney,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney  already  spoken  of,  and 
ancestor  of  Colonel  Pinney  of  Somerton.  Mr.  Azariah  Pinney 
resided  at  Bettiscombe,  and,  after  the  defeat  at  Sedgmoor,  was 
tried  for  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  But  he  was 
ultimately  pardoned,  and,  along  with  sixty-eight  fellow  "  pro- 
testants,"  was  made  a  pi^eseiit  of  to  Jerome  Nipho,  and  sent  to 
the  Island  of  Nevis.  This  present-making  of  the  condemned 
was  a  system  of  transportation  which  assigned  the  victims  to 
favorite  courtiers  and  soldiers,  who  made  their  market  by 
seUing  them  as  slaves  to  the  West  India  planters.  About  a 
thousand  were  marketed  in  this  way.  A  truly  heartrending 
account  of  some  of  their  sufferings  is  given  in  the  contemporary 
record  of  John  Coad,  of  Stoford,  entitled  "  A  Memorandum  of 
the  Wonderful  Providence  of  God  to  a  Poor  Unwoi^thy  Creature 
during  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,"  I 
have  gone  fully  into  this  **  Memorandum,"  and  given  copious 
extracts  from  it,  in  a  paper  in  "  Irotandot's  Rambles  "  entitled 
^^Bai*wicky  Stoford^  and  John  Coad^  the  Godfearing  Carpenter^'* 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Mr.  Azariah  Pinney,  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Nevis,  was  ransomed,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  William  Penn,  for  £65,  and  ultimately  became 
an  important  personage  in  the  island,  of  which  his  son  was 
made  Chief  Justice.  It  appears,  from  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Azariah  Pinney,  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Bettiscombe  were 
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anxious  lest  all  his  grand-children  should  die,  or,  what  they 
deemed  worse,  become  "  Papists,"  meaning  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth^''  says  that  "  he  returned  to  visit  his  family  about 
the  year  1707,  and  died  in  London  in  1719.  The  young  child 
he  left  behind  became  father  of  John  Frederick  Pinney,  who 
represented  Bridport  in  Parliament,"  and  has  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  Wayford  church.     He  died  in  1762.  ^ 

«  «  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

Off  to  the  river  again,  Piscator.  Back  into  the  Valley 
proper,  to  resume  our  meanderings  through  the  daisied  meads 
and  by  the  stream  we  left  in  Mosterton  Meadow  rippling  in 
its  early  purity  and  adding  its  music  to  the  spring-tide  chorus  ! 

And  verily  we  are  now  arrived  where  the  river  is  of  suflScient 
volume  to  give  us  work  with  rod  and  line.  We  can  begin  in 
the  meadow  above  Seaborough  Bridge — ^a  stone  one,  built  some 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  at  what  was  previously  a  ford,  with  a 
one-railed  wooden  plank  for  pedestrian  passers  over.  And 
peradventure  you  will  find  at  home  a  brace  or  so  of  beauties 
ere  the  bridge  is  reached  and  ere  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  history  of  Seaborough.  The  little  village  straggles 
up  the  hill-8i4e  on  our  right — some  of  its  farm  buildings  even 
projecting  into  the  meadow  and  at  the  distance  from  us  of  not 
half  a  dozen  casts — ^its  vicarage  house  standing  boldly  out  and 
overlooking  us,  its  little  church  too  low  to  show  itsslf,  and  its 
mansion  deeply  embowered  among  its  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  ^  Seaborough  is  very  small  and  scattered,  and,  unhap- 
pUy  for  thirsty  Zebedees,  is  without  the  all-important  acces- 
sory of  an  ale-house.  Its  situation  is  most  retired.  It  is  out 
of  the  way  of  all  the  great  thoroughfares,  amid  the  beauties  of 
the  fields  and  the  associations  of  rural  life.  The  murmuring 
of  the  stream  and  the  other  melodies  of  Nature,  with  the  sounds 
of  agricultural  industry,  are  all  that  break  its  solitude  and 

*  See  my  aoooant  of  Wayford  and  of  Azminster  in  future  pages. 

^  Seaborough  House,  of  which  a  view  is  containeil  in  the  initial  letter  to  Chapter  1. 
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interfere  with  its  repose.  It  lies  nearly  south  from  Crewkerne, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Mosterton.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the 
parish  being  divided  by  the  Axe  from  that  of  Broadwinsor,  in 
Dorset,  as  before  stated.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Crewkerne 
and  the  union  of  Beaminster,  sending  one  representative  to 
the  board.  The  little  parish  consists  of  578  acres,  and, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  contains  a  population  of 
ninety- three  only — ^being  a  decline  of  eleven  since  1851.  It 
was  transferred  by  the  recent  "  Reform  Act "  from  the  Western 
to  the  Mid-Somerset  division  of  the  county.  ^ 

The  name  Seaborough  is  no  doubt  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

'  The  word  Coanty  (comiUUus)  is  derived  from  Cume^,  the  Count  of  the  Fraoka — 
that  is,  the  Earl,  or  Alderman,  as  the  Saxons  called  him,  of  the  shire,  to  whom  its  govern- 
ment  was  entrusted.     This  government  he  usually  exercised  by  his  deputy,  still  called  in 
Latin  vice'Comes,  and  in  English  the  sheriff  ahrieve,  or  shire-reeve,  signifying  the  officer  of 
the  shire,  upon  whom,  in  process  of  time,  the  civil  administration  of  it  is  now  totally 
devolved.    The  division  of  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  tythings,  Ac,  is  very  ancient. 
King  Alfred  has  the  reputation  of  thus  mapping  out  the  country  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  that  magnificent  system  of  local  self-government 
which  is  the  secret  of  England's  freedom  and  greatness,  and  which,  in  our  own  day,  is 
rapidly  becoming  superseded  by  the  centralization  which  chanicterises  the  practically 
despotic  governments  of  the  continent.     But  wonderful  as  Alfred  was  as  an  administrator, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  work — or  the  work  of  Ina,  as  some  say — was  that  of 
re-arranging  ani  adapting  the  machinery  which  existed  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.    Hundreds,  at  all  events,  are  almost  certainly  of  British  origin.    As  the  Rev.  W. 
Barnes  observes,  many  of  the  spots  which  were  the  old  hundreds'  courts  are  such  as  never 
had  a  thick  population  of  Saxons,    and  some  of  them  never  had  an  English  house. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Britons  chose  eminences  for  thsir  Owyddfau,  places  of 
presence  or  appearance,  or  bard  courts,  which  were  usually  holden  on  a  hand-made 
mound  called  y  Crag  y  Oorsedd,  or  court-mound,  such  as  the  barrows  which  still  linger  at 
many  of  the  court-places  of  our  hun.lreds.     One  of  the  Welsh  Triads  describes  the  over- 
whelming by  the  sea  of  a  hundred — CarUref  y  Gtoaelod,   the  Lowland   Hundred — ^in 
Cardigan  Bay  about  the  year  478.     **  Many  of  the  Triads  are  so  old  that  we  can  hardly 
assume  that  the  word  Cantref^  or  hundred,  which  is  thus  woven  into  one  of  them,  was 
unknown  to  the  Welsh  till  after  the  time  of  Alfred.     .     .     .     The  Saxons  most  likely 
found  the  hundreds  already  formed  by  the  Britons  for  land-rights  and  war-service,  and 
then  formed  within  them  tithings,  or  free-boroughs,  or  frankpledges  of  ten  freemen  for 
personal  rights.''    Every  man  in  the  kingdom  was  expected  to  belong  to  some  tithing, 
and  men  who  did  not  were  imprisoned  until  they  could  prevail  upon  others  to  take  them 
in,  or  to  become  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour.     In  these  tithings,  every  man  was  a 
security  for  the  rest.     Hence  the  term  "  frankpledge  "  applied  to  such  a  community.     So 
stringent  was  the  law  that  if  any  one  took  a  stranger  in,  and  suffered  him  to  remain  under 
his  roof  for  three  nights,  and  if  the  stranger  afterwards  committed  any  crime,  the  person 
so  harbouring  him  was  considered  as  having  made  himself  a  pledge  for  him,  as  if  for  one 
of  his  own  family,  and  was,  upon  the  absconding  of  the  offender,  required  to  make 
amends  to  the  injured  person.     A  system  Ilk  3  this  must  have  contributed  most  effectively 
to  the  prevention  of  crime,  as  well  as  to  the  detection  of  offenders.     It  inculcated,  besides, 
a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  altogether  inexperienced  in  the  society  of  modem  times. 
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The  popular  notion  is  that  it  means  a  hill  from  which  the  sea 
id  visible  But  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  ancient  name 
was  Seveberge,  the  first  syllable  of  which  may  be  a  proper 
name — the  name  of  an  early  owner.  But  the  probability  is 
that  Seaborough  means  The  Hill,  emphatically,  as  distinguished 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  valley  below,  se,  or  sev,  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  definite  article.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  magnificent  object,  of  which  the  inhabitants 


are  not  a  little  proud.  It  is  a  large  and  bsautiful  beech  tree, 
an  exact  view  of  which  I  here  present — for  it  m  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley,  and  is  a  landmark 
for  many  miles  about  the  circumjacent  country. 

The  account  of  Seaborough  in  Domesday  Book  is  as  follows  ; 
— "  The  bishop  [of  Sarum]  holds  Seveheiye.  Alwai-d  held  it 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded  for  a  hide  and  a  half. 
The  arable  is  one  carucate  and  a  half.^yet  there  are  two 
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ploughs,  and  two  villaina,  and  four  cottagers,  and  two  servants. 
There  is  half  a  mill,  rendering  ten-pence,  and  nine  acres  of 
meadow,  and  ten  acres  of  wood.  Pasture  half  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  furlong  broad.  To  this  manor  is  added  another  Seve- 
herge.  Aluer  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded 
for  a  hide  and  a  half.  There  are  two  ploughs,  with  one  viUain, 
and  five  cottagers,  and  half  a  mill,  rendering  ten-pence,  and 
nine  acres  of  meadow,  and  ten  acres  of  wood.  Pasture  half  a 
mile  long  and  half  a  furlong  broad.  These  two  lands  are  not 
of  the  bishopric  of  Sarisberie.  Bishop  Osmund  held  them  for 
one  manor,  and  Walter  of  him.  They  were,  and  are,  worth 
sixty  shillings.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  they  belonged 
to  Crewkeme,  the  Kings  manor,  and  they  who  held  them 
could  not  be  separated  from  it,  and  paid  to  Crewkerne  a 
customary  rent  of  twelve  sheep  with  their  lambs,  and  one  pig 
ofironW  every  freeman."  1^^ 

As  a  reward  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  principal 
personages  who  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  the  grateful  monarch  bestowed  upon  them  the 
estates  of  the  Saxon  landholders  whom  he  unceremoniously 
dispossessed.  But  the  estates  so  granted  were  made  liable, 
among  other  conditions,  to  certain  miUtary  service,  propor- 
tioned  to  their  value  and  population.  ^  Le  Sieur  de  Vaus,  or 
Vallibus,  was  the  fortunate  individual  who,  shortly  after  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  obtained,  among  other  lands, 
the  manor  of  Seaborough.  The  feudal  service  attached  to  this 
possession  was  that  of  one  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
(1216-1272),  the  manor  was  enjoyed  by  Ralph  de  Vallibus, 
the  descendant  of  the  first  Norman  possessor.  Henry  had 
engaged  in  a  crusade,  and  Ralph  de  Vallibus  was  called  upon 
for  his  "military  service."  The  "one  soldier"  whom  he 
selected  from   Seaborough  was   John   Gole,   or  Golde,   who 

^  Seaborough  was  not  only  manorially  but  ecolesiastically  connected  with  Crewkeme, 
as  was  also  Wayford,  to  my  account  of  which  parish  the  reader  is  referred. 

'  Every  tenant  of  the  crown  was  bound  to  furnish  an  armed  soldier  for  each  knight*s 
fee,  and  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  for  forty  days,  every  time  the  King  went  to 
war.  This  was  afterwards  commuted  by  Henry  II.  into  a  money  payment  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  knight's  fee,  which  was  called  aii  eecvage^  or  tux  for  furnishing  a  how 
man,— See  payee  96-7. 
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accordingly  departed  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Damietta,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
that,  after  his  return,  De  Vallibus  presented  him  with  an 
estate  at  Seaborough.  This  was  about  the  year  1229,  and  the 
deed  by  which  the  estate  was  conveyed  was  perfect  in  the 
time  of  Collinson,  who  wrote  in  1791.  ^ 

The  heir  of  Ralph  de  Vallibus  was  an  only  daughter,  named 
Grecia,  who,  in  1245,  transferred  the  property,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  by  marriage,  to  a  family  named 
Rochford,  in  which  they  remained  until  1321,  when  Ralph  De 
Rochford  sold  them  to  John  Golde,  of  Seaborough, — a  descen- 
dant from  the  valiant  crusader  just  spoken  of.  In  this  family 
the  property  continued  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Some 
of  the  Goldes  lie  buried  in  Crewkeme  church,  and  have  some 
curious  old  brasses  erected  to  their  memory.  ^  With  the 
extinction  of  the  family  is  associated  a  tragical  occurrence, 
which  may  be  thus  related  : — 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  its  only  surviving 
male  member  was  John  Golde,  who  resided  on  his  estate  at 
Seaborough.  An  unfriendly  feeling  had  long  subsisted  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Week,  or  Wyke,  who  was  then  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  Henley  Farm.  ^  One  morning,  in  harvest  time, 
Mr.  Week  was  busily  engaged  in  superintending  his  workmen 
in  one  of  his  fields.  At  that  period  hawking  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  country  gentlemen,  and  a  party  who  were 
engaged  in  its  pursuit  in  the  plain  below  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Week  and  his  reapers.  Mr.  Golde,  who  was 
passionately  attached  to  the  amusement,  had  often  been 
cautioned  against  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  his  unfriendly 
neighbour.  He  was  one  of  the  party  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion.     The  sport  was  most  exciting,  and  the  horsemen  were 

1  See  the  "  ffiatory  of  Somerset,"  volume  2,  page  172. 

*  See  the  aooonnt  of  Crewkerae  church. 

'  In  an  Inqniaition  ad  quod  damnum,  taken  ia  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Edward  III. 
[1374-75],  J(4m  Wyke,  no  doubt  an  ancestor  of  the  Mr.  Wyke  spoken  of  in  the  text,  and 
liis  poceessions  at  Crewkeme,  are  thus  referred  to  : — '*  Johannes  Wyke  de  Cmkeme  et 
Johanna  uxor  ejus  et  alii.  Tenere  posaint  et  habere  dus  messnagia  et  viginti  et  unum 
acraa  terro  eompertin  ntes  in  Crcukerne."— i^o.  13  b  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers, 
pp.  223-341. 
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galloping  in  different  directions  as  the  movements  of  the 
contending  birds  required  different  positions  from  which  to 
command  a  view.  Mr.  Grolde,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  sport, 
had  become  separated  from  his  friends,  and,  in  order  to  rejoin 
them,  rode  into  one  of  Mr.  Week  s  fields.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  the  owner,  who  had  long  been  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  personal  encounter,  rushed  down  upon  him  with 
his  men.  A  furious  quarrel  immediately  commenced,  and 
Week,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  directed  his  men  to  fell 
Mr.  Golde  from  his  horse.  They  instantly  proceeded  to  do  so, 
and  one  of  them  struck  him  a  blow  with  a  rake  which  brought 
him  to  the  earth  a  corpse.  Week  and  two  of  his  men  were  a 
few  days  afterwards  taken  into  custody,  and  at  an  assize  which 
was  held  on  the  occasion  at  Crewkerne  they  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  market-place  at  Crewkerne 
is  said,  by  the  Voice  of  Tradition,  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
execution.  ^ 

The  murdered  Mr.  Golde  having  no  issue,  the  manor  of 
Seaborough,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  descended  to  his  four 
sisters.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  them,  married  Richard  Martin, 
Esq.,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Martin,  of 
Athelhamstone,  Dorset,  knight,  by  Christina  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  of  Hinton  St;  George,  knight. 
The  second  daughter,  Catherine,  who  married  Mr.  Henry 
Hoskins,  died  chUdless,  and  the  share  of  the  third  daughter, 
Alice,  who  had  married  Mr.  Strechley,  of  Devonshire,  was  sold, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  Mr.  Bale,  the  husband 
of  the  youngest  daughter,  Anne.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Bale 
thus  became  the  sole  owners  of  the  property,  and  they  both 
resided  at  the  mansion-house.  "But  they  were  too  near 
neighbours,"  says  Collinson,  "  to  continue  long  good  friends, 
and  the  ways  to  each  other's  grounds  became  also  matter  of 

^  *•  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  1547-1580,  page  72,  contains  the  following  :— 
''November  14,  1555.  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  Sir  Robert  Rochester  and  others.  Com- 
plains that  the  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  withholds  from  him  certain  goods,  &c.,  escheated 
to  him  on  account  of  a  murder  done  by  one  Wikes  within  his  manor  of  Orockhome.** 
And  on  November  16,  J 555,  "Same  to  Humphrey  Mitchell,  bailifr  of  his  manor  of 
Crockhome,  Somerset,  commends  his  diligence  in  recovering  the  goods  of  the  felon 
Wikes." 
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contention.  Wherefore,  Mr.  Hugh  Martin,  grandson  of  Mr. 
Richard  Martin,  who  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Goldes, 
pulled  down  his  third  part  of  the  mansion,  and,  carrying  off 
the  materials,  built  the  house  in  Seaborough,  in  1591,  in 
which  some  of  the  Martins  have  dwelt  ever  since.  ^  The  two- 
third  parts,  continued  in  the  family  of  Bale  till  about  the  year 
1682,  when  Mr.  James  Bale  sold  them  to  Sir  John  Strode,  of 
Pamham,  knight."  The  rest  of  the  manor  was  sold  in  fee  to 
the  respective  tenants,  and  subsequently  a  portion  of  it  was 
repurchased  by  the  Martins.  The  principal  landowners  are 
now  Sir  Henry  Oglander,  Bart.,  who  inherits  the  property  of 
the  Strode  family  there,  John  Studley,  Esq.,  and  John  Temple- 
man  Stevens,  Esq. 

The  tranquillity  of  Seaborough,  in  former  ages,  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  causes  which  gallantry  compels  me  to  say 
cannot  possibly  be  in  operation  now.  The  village  appears  to 
have  been  pestered  with  **  scolding  women"  who  were  obviously 
injurious  to  the  comfort  of  its  more  amiable  denizens  and  to 
the  poetry  and  peace  of  the  locality.  But  the  machinery  of 
the  manorial  law  was  very  properly  put  into  operation,  and  the 
most  rigorous  measures  were  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  hope  of  removing  so  great  a  scandal — ^a  scandal  peculiar, 
of  course,  to  ancient  times.  The  law,  in  days  of  yore,  regarded 
a  common  scold  as  a  "  public  nuisance  " — an  offender  liable  to 
indictment,  and  punishable  in  a  manner  so  unique  and  charac- 
teristic as  to  deserve  description  here.  ^  **  A  post  was  fixed 
in  a  pond.  Upon  the  post  was  placed  a  transverse  beam, 
turning  on  a  swivel,  with  a  chair  at  the  end  of  it.  In  this  the 
scolding  woman  was  placed,  and  the  end  turned  to  the  pond 
and  let  down  into  the  water. "  ^  It  is  recorded  of  Seaborough 
that  in  the  third  year  of  Richard  III.  (1485),  two  fair  denizens 

^  Now  the  residence  and  property  of  John  Studley,  Esq. 

*  '*  A  common  scold,  communis  riecUrix  (for  our  law- Latin  confines  U  to  the  feminine 
gemder)  is  a  pnblic  nuisance  to  her  neignbonrhood.  For  which  offence  she  may  be 
indicied,  and  if  convicted  sliall  be  sentence!  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  correction 
stalled  the  trebncket,  castigatory,  or  cncking-stool,  which,  in  the  Saxon  language,  is  said 
to  signify  the  scolding-school,  though  now  it  is  frequently  corrupted  into  ducking- 
stool^  be^ose  the  residue  of  the  judgment  is,  that  when  she  is  so  placei  therein  she  shall 
be  planged  in  the  water  for  her  punishment.** — Blackstone^ 

•  Fosbrooke^s  **  Kncychpanlla  of  Antiquities," 
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of  that  sweet  retreat — Isabella  Pery  and  Alianora  Slade  by 
name — were  presented  at  the  manorial  court  as  "common 
scolds,"  and  fined  in  a  penny  each.  But  as  a  kind  of  quid  pro 
quo,  an  order  was  made  at  the  same  court. that  the  tenants  of 
the  manor  should  not  scold  their  wives  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  tenements  and  cottages.  What  a  picture  of  domestic 
felicity  the  village  ought  to  have  presented,  after  those  rigorous 
but  salutary  proceedings — a  perfect  paradise  of  connubial 
delights  !  But,  alas  I  for  human  imperfections,  it  appears  that 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (not  fifty  years  after- 
wards) an  order  was  made  that  "tenants'  wives  should  not 
scold,  under  the  penalty  of  a  six-and-eight-penny  Jine — half  to 
go  to  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  and  the  other  half  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  I"  ^ 

Bethink  thee,  after  this,  Piscator,  of  the  many  unhappily- 
tempered  dames  of  Seaborough  whose  angelic  forms,  in  days  of 
yore,  have  been  received  into  the  limpid  waters  of  our  beloved 
Axe— therein  to  be  purified  of  those  grievous  infirmities  which 
generate  rebellion  against  a  husband  s  rightful  rule,  and  thus 
obscure  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  matrimonial  sky  I 

The  church  is  a  small  plain  building  with  no  architectiunai 
merit  whatever,  but  its  date  is  more  exactly  ascertainable  than 
that  of  most  other  churches,  the  records  of  which  are  so  seldom 
to  be  found.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  third  year  of  King 
Henry  V.  (1414-15)  John  Golde,  who  then  possessed  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Seaborough,  gave,  by  license  fix)m 
the  King,  to  John  Threddar,  parson  of  the  church  of  Sea- 
borough, a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  the  village,  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  building  of  a 
new  church  there.  **  This  church,"  says  Collinson,  "being  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  too  small  for  the 
inhabitants,  an  additional  building  was  made  to  it  on  the 
north  side,  but  A.D.  1728,  ^  the  old  part  of  the  church  being 
damaged  in  the  roof  and  w^alls,  and  this  additional  building 
being  found  defective  and  inconvenient,  a  faculty  was  obtained 

^  See  **  Collinson* 8  JJiatory  of  SomerteC* 

'  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  date  carved  upon  a  stone  over  the  ''aisle  *'  window 
is  1722. 
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for  pulling  down  that  part  thereof  and  for  erecting  in  its  place 
an  aisle  twelve  feet  square,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  church  was  new  roofed,  new  seated,  and  handsomely 
adorned,"  The  building  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  transept  (or  an  aisle,  an  CoUinaan  calls  it)  on  the  north 
aide,  and  a  porch  on  the  opposite  side.  Two  of  the  side 
windows  of  the  nave,  and  the  window  at  the  west  end,  are 
little  specimens  of  the  Perpendicxdar  style  which  prevailed 
when  the  church  was  first  built.  The  other  windows,  with 
one  excaption,  are  flat-headed,  with  foliated  lights.  The 
exception  referred  to  is  the  window  in  the  transept,  or  aisle, 


which,  if  not  a  nondescript,  is  at  best  a  very  imperfect  imita- 
tion of  the  Middle  Pointed  or  Decorated  ^ — a  iaithful  manifes- 
tation of  the  modem  architectural  incongruities  which  succeeded 
the  true  ecclesiastical  styles. 

The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  placed  against  the  piers  of 
the  chancel  arch,  and  the  font  stands  imdemeath  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  It  is  composed  of  Ham  stone, 
and  is  octagonal  in  shape,  on  a  stem  of  corresponding  design. 
It  was  undoubtedly  constructed  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  built — namely,  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
turret  of  peculiar  form  surmoxmts  the  westtirn  end  of  tiie 

'  8m  the  tccount  at  Aimmator  churub. 
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building,  and  contains  two  small  bells.  In  the  chancel  are  two 
mural  monuments,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  M.  S.  Adami  Martin,  armig.  qui,  tanquam  semper 
moriturus,  vivens  ;  tanquam  semper  victurus,  mortuus  est. 
Die  15  Jan.  1738,  aetat.  66."  A  bust  of  the  subject  of  this 
inscription,  in  white  marble,  surmounts  the  monument.  It  is 
of  the  size  of  life,  and  well  executed.  The  other  monument  is 
in  memory  of  Sarah  Cayley,  relict  of  William  Cayley,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Dover,  who  died  June  11,  1791* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  incumbents  of  Sea- 
borough  and  the  dates  of  their  institution,  obtained  from  the 
archives  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  other  sources  : — 

1244.     Stephen.  ^ 

1320.     Thomas  Brace.  * 

ICMl.    March  6.    Jocelinus  Pyn,  or  Pirn,  presented  by  John  Golde. 

lUZ.    October  12.     WUlm  Hehnendene. 

1361  (about).     William  Le  King. 

1404.     October  14.     John  Threser,  or  Threddar. 

1436.    June  21.     Robertnm  Strete. 

1461.     December  15.     Thome  Stjuiderwyke. 

1464.     January  10.     Thoma  Preston. 

1466.     August  20.     Nichm  Dissum. 

1480.     April  19.     Ambrosium  Prews. 

1490  (about).     John  Blackden. 

1523.    June  16.    Johannem  Blakdan. 

Johannes  Waye. 
1573.     September  15.     Thomas  Omkeme  (on  the  death  of  Johannes  Waye,  of  whose 
institution  there  is  no  record). 

^  Some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1244)  one  Stephen  was  rector  of  Seaboroagh 
and  held  a  tenement  in  the  manor  of  Sampitt  from  Endo  of  SandpcU,  now  called  Stephen's 
Lea,  which  from  him  undoubtedly  had  its  name— although  it  is  likely  that  some  other 
lector  of  Seaborough  had  the  same  lands  before  him,  from  these  words  in  the  deed  : — Quas 

predicte  domini  (Rectores)  de  Seveberg  aliquando  de  me ,    When  the  rectors 

of  Seaborough  parted  with  this  tenement  (perhaps  in  exchange  for  glebe  at  Seaborough) 
they  reserved  to  themselves  and  successors  the  tithe  thereof,  for  which  it  is  supposed  they 
afterwards  compounded  at  eightpenoe  a  year. — From  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Jiev^  C 
/.  Shatoe. 

'  During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307)  the  use  of  surnames  hegan  to  be  extended 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  having  previously  been  partially  adopted  by  the  landowners 
from  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  Domesday  Book  ihe  surnames  ait» 
almost  invariably  preceded  by  De,  which  implies  possession  of  a  place,  or  residence  there 
— Le  Sieur  de  Vans,  for  example.  Personal  qualities,  trades,  and  offices,  became  in  tune 
the  source  of  numberless  names  which  descended  from  father  to  son,  until  at  loigtfa, 
about  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  (1547-1553),  hardly  any  one  was  without  a  surname.  The 
origin  of  the  word  surname  may  be  traced  to  the  custom  which  anciently  prevailed  of 
writing  it,  in  charters  and  other  public  documents,  not  in  a  line  with  the  original  nmme 
but  above  it,  between  the  lines.  The  name  so  placed  was  designated,  from  the  circnin- 
stance,  8uprixuon\en,—Se€  Du  Cange,  Camden,  d-c,  d'c. 
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1593l  January  9.     Roberta*  Gibbes. 
Robert  Manfield  (Merifield  ?) 

1610.  July  7.     Richardus  Braine. 

1671.  March  31.     Johannes  Sharpe. 

16Si.  April  16.    Johannes  French. 

1710.  Ociober  19.     Abrahamns  Tidbald. 

1711.  November  17.    Faithful  Aisb. 
1720.  September  15.     Thomas  Edgar. 
1756.  April  16.    John  Adams. 

1779.    July  15.    John  Wills,  D.D.  (warden  of  Wadham  College). 
1806.    July  24.     WiUiam  BuUer.  ^ 

1S37.  Charles  James  Shaw,  the  present  rector.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  Martin  family. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shawe's  possession  gives  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  living  :  — "  Endo  of  Rochford  and  Gricia  de  Valibus, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry  III.,  presented  the  manor, 
estate,  and  advowson  to  Ralphe  their  son.  Elizabeth  Golde 
presented  Thomas  Crewkeme,  25th  September,  1573.  Eliza- 
beth dying  soon  after,  the  presentation  fell  to  the  three  sisters 
or  their  husbands,  who  were  to  present  alternately,  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  right  of  the  eldest  to  present  first.  But  the 
Bishop  s  Registry  mentions  only  that  Robert  Gibbes  was  in- 
stituted 9th  January  1595,  not  mentioning  by  whose  presen- 
tation. The  next  seems  to  be  the  presentation  of  Robert  Man- 
field  [Merefield  ?],  of  Woohnington.  About  1709  {?),  Mr.  John 
Sharp  died.  Upon  this  vacancy,  Mr.  Richard  Sharp,  his  son, 
and  Mr.  A.  Martin  entered  each  his  caveat  against  institution, 
and  presented  each  his  clerk,  the  former  laying  a  claim  to 
two  turns  and  the  latter  to  one  turn  in  three,  and  the 
dispute  was,  which  had  the  right  to  the  present  turn.  At 
length  Mr.  Martin  brought  his  quasi  impedity  but,  before  it 
came  to  trial,  they  agreed  that  Mr.  Sharp's  clerk  should  be 
now  nonsuited,  and  for  the  consideration  by  them  settled  the 
perpetual  advowson  of  the  whole  church  was  to  be  firom  thence- 
forward in  Mr.  Martin  and  his  heirs  for  ever.     To  this  purpose, 

^  The  late  Bev.  William  Wills,  of  Axminster,  who  is  remembered  with  great  respect 
hf  tlM  old  wnf^en  of  the  Axe,  was  for  many  years  th^  officiating  minister  at  Seaborough 
whux  the  IiTing  was  held  by  the  Rev.  W.  Butler,  In  Mr.  Wills  I  personally  possessed  a 
TBloed  friend  and  preceptor,  whose  kind  instractions,  both  in  the  closet  and  the  field,  I 
have  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude.  I  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  bb 
nnpftidonable  not  to  embrace  an  opportunity  for  mentioning  his  name  in  a  work  upon  the 
river  which  he  loved  so  well  and  with  which  that  name  will  long  be  most  agreeably 
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in  the  year  1710,  proper  instruments  were  drawn  and  executed 
between  them.  And,  pursuant  to  this  authority,  at  a  vacancy 
which  happened  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sharp's  derk, 
namely,  Mr.  Tidbald,  about  a  year  after,  Mr.  Martin  (1709) 
presented  Mr.  Faithful  Aish,  who  continued  rector  six  or 
seven  years,  till  he  died.  Then  the  same  Mr.  Martin  presented 
Mr.  Thomas  Edgar  to  it  (1718),  who  held  it  till  his  death. 
Then  Mr.  A.  Martin,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  A.  Martin, 
presented  Mr.  John  Adams  to  it,  and  he  also  held  it  till  he 
died  (1779),  when  the  same  Mr.  Martin  presented  the  Rer. 
John  Wills." 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Crewkeme.  It  is 
valued  in  the  Kings  Books  at  £16  15s.  The  tithes  are 
commuted  at  £137.  Dr.  John  Wills,  rector  of  this  parish,  and 
for  some  time  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  by  his  will  dated 
May  17^  1805,  bequeathed  £100  to  succeeding  rectors  of 
Seaborough,  in  trust,  invested  in  the  funds,  the  dividend 
interest  to  be  laid  out  yearly  on  New  Year's  Day  in  the 
purchase  of  stockings  or  shoes  for  **  3uch  poor  children  as  he 
(the  rector)  shall  think  proper — who  have  been  most  constant 
in  attendance  at  church,  and  whose  parents  have  received  the 
sacrament  twice  at  least,  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  in  the  year 
preceding."  According  to  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  in 
1826,  the  legacy,  amounting  to  £88  9s  6d,  after  paying 
"  legacy  duty,  &c.,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  £146  11a 
three  per  cent,  consols.  Dr.  WiUs  gave  all  his  lands,  mes- 
suages,  &c.,  at  Seaborough,  to  his  "  relative  and  namesake, 
John  Wills,"  and  his  heirs,  &c.,  upon  the  express  condition 
that  the  rector  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  house,  garden, 
orchard,  and  premises  rent  free,  in  exchange  for  a  bam  on  the 
glebe  then  puUed  down, — and  on  other  conditions  laid  do^?irn 
in  the  report.  The  matter,  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners' 
visit,  was  still  resting  "  in  treaty  and  suspence." 

The  Rectory  House  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  church. 
The  following  inscription,  upon  the  south  front,  suflficiently 
explains  its  history  : — 

■'Johannes  Wills,  S.T.P.  hnjus  |>arocliiffi  rector,  necnon  coUegii  Wadhamiotpud  Oxoii. 
Guardianus,  banc  domum  sua  impensa  a'dificandam  curavit,  A«D.  1784.'* 
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As  already  stated,  the  building  overlooks  the  little  river, 
which  is  murmuring  so  delightfiilly  and  tempting  us,  Piscator, 
from  the  musty  records  of  the  Past  to  proceed  below  the  bridge 
and  fish  the  intervening  mile  or  so  to  Clapton  Bridge.  The 
ground  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  The  stream  is  yet  but 
small,  and  greatly  bush-encumbered.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  delightful  open  stickles,  over  which  a  well-thrown  fly,  at 
a  fiivorable  time,  can  be  seldom  passed  in  vain  if  the  "  hand  " 
which  throws  it  be  but  "  cannie."  For,  of  a  verity,  there  is 
no  lack  of  fish,  and  sheltered  as  they  are  beneath  the  bushes 
and  among  the  roots,  they  often  reach  a  goodly  size  and  put 
the  angler  well  upon  his  mettle.  Let  us  reckon,  friend,  upon 
two  hours'  work  to  fish  to  Clapton  Bridge,  whence  a  three 
miles'  walk  along  the  turnpike  road  will  bring  us  into  Crew- 
kema  In  that  fair  town  we  mean  to  rest  awhile,  in- 
tending, at  an  early  hour  some  morning,  to  be  at  Clapton 
Bridge  again — ^to  resume  our  angling  earnestly — ^to  trace  each 
windiag  of  the  sparkling  stream,  and  to  explore  each  shady 
nook — ^to  sharpen  every  sense  in  the  admiration  of  the  beauties 
and  the  wonders  spread  so  lavishly  around  us — ^to  lounge 
upon  the  flower-bespangled  bank  and  chat  as  pleasantly  as 
may  be — ^and  anon  to  resume  our  ramble  downwards,  in  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  delights  and  charms  of  our  delight- 
ful and  contemplative  pastime  ! 


Q. 


KETKOSPEOTION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LAPTON,  the  first  five-mile 
stage  of  the  Valley-journey, 
is  one  of  the  Crewkerne  ham- 
lets, and  consista  of  a  few- 
scattered  houses  only.     But 
we  linger  not  among  them 
now.      For,    right  welcome, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
aa  we  trudge  along  the  turn- 
pike road  —  the  hedgerows 
covered  with  primroses  and 
the  perfume   of  the  violet 
rising  here  and  there   from 
-thus  turning  our  backs  for 
Valley  of  the  Axe  —  are  the 
}t  themselves  at  every  step  of 
V  needed  resting-place  ! '     No 

5, iurs  to-day,  Pisoator.     "When 

"  morning  ope'd  its  cold  grey  eye  "  and  found  the  world  still 
slumbering,  we  were  awake,  old  friend,  and  journeying.     The 

*,*   The  initial  letter  in  thia  page  eontaitu  an  engraving  at  a  monnmeatal  bran  in 


>  The  white  violet  grawa  plentiful!;  near  Clapton  tnnipike-gate,  ai  it  doee  in  many 
other  Bpot*  in  the  Vatlay.  Of  lome  of  the  rarer  ttowen  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Crewkerne  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rbt.  C.  W.  Penny,  of  Wellington  College,  for  the 
following  li«t  :—CnKiui  naiUJloriif,  naked  flowering  crooua  ;  Chlora  ptrfoUaia,  yellow 
wort  ;    ISpiiiaclis   Uui/olia,   browl-loftved  hulleborino  ;    Oj/miiadcma    coiioiitta,   fngnait 
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"  clarion "  of  Chanticleer,  borne  blithely  on  the  early  breeze, 
was  music  to  us  as  we  "  brushed,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews 
away."  The  *'  gates  of  day  "  were  opened  gloriously.  "  The 
frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring,"  in  all  its  early  freshness, 
gave  vigor  to  our  steps  and  sent  us  onward  joyfully.  We 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and  each  breath  was  grate- 
ful as  the  fumes  of  incense.  The  lowland  mist  soon  shrank 
before  the  increasing  sunbeams,  and  rolled  itself  along  the  hill 
sides,  like  a  mighty  filmy  curtain,  in  a  thousand  graceful 
forms.  How  enraptured  were  we  at  the  glorious  landscapes 
thus  successively  revealed — ^how  beguiled  along  our  way,  un- 
conscious of  fatigue,  insensible  of  distance  1  How  well  pleased, 
at  last,  to  reach  our  destination,  and,  as  we  traced  the  infant 
stream,  to  fancy  Naiades  reclining  in  each  shady  nook  and 
disporting  in  each  rippling  eddy  1  All  the  live-long  day 
a-foot,  Piscator, — diverging  right  and  left,  and  "  taking  notes  " 
of  things  noteworthy  in  the  different  parishes  into  which  the 
limpid  waters  wander  1  And  yet  we  are  not  foot-sore,  even 
now,  old  friend,  but  somewhat  leg-lorn.  For  what,  in  truth, 
are  miles  to  us — ^to  us  who  look  contemptuously  upon  all 
means  of  locomotion  saving  those  which  God  has  given  to  us  ? 
Thank  heaven, 

*'  The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot, 
That  monnts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fenoe, — 
That  play  of  longs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, — 
Age  hath  not  pilfered  yet" 

To-day's  exploring,  friend,  is  but  the  key-note  to  the  length- 
ened tune  we  have  to  play — the  step  initiatory  ere  we 
wander  forth  in  earnest.  Right  welcome,  notwithstanding, 
are  the   prospects   of  a  supper  and  an  early  bed,  for  the 

orchis ;  Otntiana  campestris,  field  gentian  ;  CkUanihus  niiialia^  common  snowdrop  ;  Hij' 
perkum  tlatum,  large-flowered  tutean  ;  Habtnaria  chlorantha,  butterfly  orchis  ;  Listera 
nidus  avis,  biid's-nest  orchis ;  Narcissus  biflarus,  pale  narcissus  ;  Osmunda  regalis,  flower* 
ing  fern ;  Orchis  pyramidalis,  pyramidal  orchis  ;  Ophrys  apijera,  bee  orchis  ;  Ophrys 
musd/era,  fly  orchis  ;  Primula  ekUur,  oxlip  ;  Paris  quadri/olia,  herb  Paris  ;  Samolus 
valerandi,  brook-weed  ;  Scolopendrium  lohatum,  lobed  hart's  tongue  ;  Scolopendrium 
erispum,  crisped  hart's  tongne  ;  Spiranthes  autumnalis,  lady's  tresses.  The  following  are 
plentiful : — Listera  ovala,  tway  blade  ;  Orchis  mascula,  early  purple  orchis  ;  Orchis  lati* 
folia,  marsh  orchis  ;  Orchis  macnlata,  spotted  palmate  orchis. 
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strongest  man  is  verily  but  weak.  The  home-bound  laborers 
we  meet  at  every  turn,  enjoying  heartily  their  evening  "weed," 
will  not,  I  trow,  discuss  their  meal  more  heartily  than  we, 
nor  press  their  pillows  heavier.  The  birds,  which  even  now 
are  chanting  vespers  in  the  twilight — ^filling  "the  wide  ex- 
panse "  with  melody,  and  calling  Echo  from  each  grove  and 
hUl, — ^will  not,  we  hope,  be  earlier  astir  than  we,  Piscator, 
whan  next  we  sally  forth. 

There  lies  the  nearing  town  below  us,  nestled  snugly  among 
its  sheltering  hills — a  very  picture,  fiiend,  of  comfort  and 
repose.  Old  Bincombe,  which  rears  its  friendly  head  against 
the  northern  blasts  of  winter,  is  now  all  beauteous  in  its 
spring-tide  clothing.  St.  Reigne  and  the  Warren  Hills,  with 
the  keeper  s  cottage,  in  which  a  candle  twinkles  among  the 
sombre  firs,  like  a  beacon  in  the  olden  time,  confine  the  picture 
on  the  opposite  side  ; — while  the  eye  passes  over  the  town, 
between  those  guardian  eminences,  into  a  splendid  Somerset- 
shire valley  which  is  fairly  mantled  by  the  evening  shades. 
But  there  is  light  enough  to  discern  the  fine  old  church — 
immatched  for  many  a  mile — blooming  indistinctly  out  among 
its  guardian  trees,  and  towering  above  the  abodes  of  men, 
which  are  clustering,  as  if  admiringly,  about  it.  The  lofty 
factory  chimneys,  too,  are  striking  features  in  the  landscape, 
and  mark  a  place  of  busy  manufacture.  How  the  picture 
would  be  heightened  if  a  sparkling  trout-stream,  like  the  Axe, 
were  rippling  musically  through  the  valley.  ^  How  improved 
would  be  the  landscape  if  men  more  reverently  regarded 
nature  8  works — if  they  condescended  to  believe  that  even 
treeSf  for  instance,  were  not  "  made  in  vain,"  but  "  for 
admirable  ends."  You  mark,  Piscator,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  the  paucity  of  those  delightful  hedgerow  orna- 
ments which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  Devonshire 
and  aflford  the  shelter  in  the  absence  of  which  a  strip  of 
country  with  the  sea  both  sides  would  not  acquire  its  present 

1  There  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  under  Curriott  Hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Cross 
Keys  Imi,  at  the  entrance  to  Crewkeme  frour  the  Chard  road.  It  flows  to  Merriott  and 
falls  into  the  Parret  below  Bow  Mill.  The  Parret  itself  cannot  be  called  "a  rippling 
trout  stream." 
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fame  for  pasturage.  Our  rambles  will  soon  bring  us  into  some 
of  the  scenes  which  contribute  to  the  claims  of  Devonshire  as 
"  the  Garden  of  England,"  although  even  there  the  mad  mania 
for  tree  and  hedge  destruction  is  not,  unhappily,  a  total 
stranger.  ^ 

But  we  have  passed  the  Hermitage  Brewery,  ^  and  are  fairly 
into  the  town.  A  walk  through  Sheep-market  Street,  and  a 
few  yards  beyond,  wiU  bring  us  to  our  quarters  at  "The 
Geoige,"  and  then  for  supper  and  a  chat  about  the  history  of 
Crewkeme. 

Right  welcome,  fiiend, — right  welcome  1 


Crewkeme,  as  before  stated,  is  three  mUes  distant,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  from  its  hamlet  Clapton.  ^  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  Western  Somerset,  the  river  Axe  dividing  the  parish 
from  Dorsetshire  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  that 
county ;  and  the  river  Parret,  which  rises  in  Dorset,  about 
four  miles  from  Crewkeme,  *  flows  at  the  distance  from  the 
town  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 

*  Trees  were  carefally  protected  in  the  olden  time,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  their  value 
for  fuel  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  shelter  to  the  cultivated  lands  and  to  man  and 
beast.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (1543)  it  was  enacted  that  no  wood  should  be 
converted  into  pasture — ^that  *'in  cutting  coppice  wood  at  twenty-four  years*  growth  or 
nnder  there  shall  be  left  standing  unfelled,  for  every  acre,  twelve  standils  or  storers  of 
oak,  or,  in  default  of  so  many,  then  of  elm,  ash,  asp,  or  beech. "  In  1585,  an  Act  of  Elizabeth 
reheanes  that  "  whereas  by  the  over  great  negligence  or  number  of  iron- works  which 
have  been,  and  yet  are,  in  tiie  weilds  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  it  is  thought  that  the 
great  plenty  of  tipiber  which  hath  grown  in  those  parts  hath  been  greatly  decayed  and 
spoiled,  and  will,  in  short  time,  be  utterly  consumed  and  wasted,"  and  therefore  forbids 
the  erection  of  any  manner  of  iron  mill,  furnace,  &c.,  Ac,  for  "the  making  or  working 
of  any  manner  of  iron  or  iron-metal,"  except  upon  ancient  sites.  In  Queen  Anne*8  time 
it  was  the  law  that  whoever  cut  down  a  tree  three  years  old  should  be  hanged. — Set 
Lowe/t  **  CotUributioM  to  LUeratare,'*  pages  115-20. 

'  The  Hermitage  Brewery  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  parish  workhouse,  concerning 
which  the  parish  books  contain  the  foUowing  note  : — *'  At  a  vestry  held  June  14,  1838, 
it  was  resolved  to  allow  the  guardians  to  sell  the  workhouse,  with  the  garden,  appur- 
tenances, two  cottages  adjoining,  bam,  tenement,  three  dwellings,  and  garden,  with  the 
Appurtenances."  The  brewery  was  started  by  Mr.  Edward  Budge,  of  Haselbury,  and  is 
now  carried  on  by  his  widow,  in  co-partnercy  and  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Budge, 
StaadfielJ,  and  Co. 

>  The  other  hamlets  in  the  parish  are  Hewish,  Woalmingstone,  FurLind  (where  there 
was  anciently  a  chapel),  Roundham,  and  Laymore. 

*  See  pages  89  and  98. 
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on  the  road  to  Yeovil.  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  about 
6,183  acres,  including  an  isolated  portion  beyond  Clapton, 
surrounded  by  the  parishes  of  Thomcombe,  Wayford,  and 
Broad winsor.  Crewkeme  is  the  capital  of  a  hundred,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  the  parish  contains  six  tithings  and  a 
half,  namely  : — Crewkerne,  or  the  town  tithing  (formerly  five 
tithings) ;  Easthams,  one  fourth  of  a  tithing ;  Furland,  one- 
eighth  of  a  tithing ;  part  of  Coombe  tithing,  the  other  part 
being  in  Wayford  parish,  and  comprising  Ashcombe  Farm,  the 
whole  being  one-eighth  of  a  tithing ;  Woolmingstone,  one-fourth 
of  a  tithing;  Hewish,  one-fourth  of  a  tithing;  Clapton,. one 
fourth  of  a  tithing ;  part  of  Oathill  tithing,  the  other  part 
being  in  Wayford  parish,  and  comprising  Berechapel  Farm, 
the  whole  being  one-fourth  of  a  tithing  ;  making  together  the 
six  tithings  and  a  half.  The  other  tithings  in  the  hundred  of 
Crewkeme  are  : — Misterton,  one  full  tithing ;  Merriott,  one 
full  tithing  ;  Hinton  St.  George,  one  full  tithing  ;  Seaborough, 
one-fourth  of  a  tithing;  Wayford,  one-fourth  of  a  tithing; 
amounting  to  three  and  a  half  tithings,  which,  with  the  above 
six  and  a  half  tithings,  make  a  total  of  ten  tithings  and  con- 
stitute the  hundred. 

It  is  a  deanery,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is 
included  in  the  Union  of  Chard,  to  which  it  sends  three 
guardians,  and,  like  Seaborough,  has  been  transferred  firoin 
the  Western  to  the  Mid  Division  of  the  county,  for  which  it  is 
a  polling  place.  The  population  in  1851  was  4,498,  increased, 
in  1871,  to  4,869,  when  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish  was 
£17,993.1  A  County  Court  is  held  at  Crewkerne,  T.  K  P.  Lefroy, 
Esq.,  being  the  present  judge,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to 
twenty-five  surrounding  parishes.  ^     The  town  is  the  centre  of 

1  The  population  in  1801  was  2,576  ;  in  1811,  3,021  ;  in  1821,  3,432  ;  in  1831,  3,7^ ; 
in  1841,  4,414. 

*  Namely  :— Chillington,  Cudworth,  Chieelboroagli,  Cheddington,  Dinnington,  Hin- 
ton St.  George,  Haselbury,  Kingstone,  Lopen,  Merriott,  Middle  Chinnock,  Misterton, 
Mosterton,  North  Perrott,  Seavington  St.  Michael,  Seavington  St.  Mary,  South  Pether- 
ton,  Shepton  Beauchamp,  Stocklinch  Ottersey,  Stocklinch  St.  Magdalen,  Seaborongh, 
South  Perrott,  Wayford,  Weat  Chinnock,  and  West  Dowlish.  J.  M.  Carrow,  Eiq., 
was  judge  in  1853,  when  the  former  edition  of  this  work  was  published.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  at  his  death,  in  that  year,  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  who  died  in  1856. 
His  successor  was  C.  Saunders,  Esq.,  who  died  suddenly,  in  London,  on  April  8,  1872. 
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a  highway  board  district,  comprising  twenty-two  parishes.  It 
was  for  years  without  a  resident  magistrate,  but  while  this 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  inconvenience  has 
been  removed  by  the  qualification  of  William  Sparks,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  one  of  its  most  useful  and  respected 
inhabitants.  Formerly  the  magisterial  business  was  always 
done  at  Ihninster  and  Chard,  both  eight  miles  distant.  In 
1856,  however,  it  was  decided  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  that 
the  whole  of  the  magisterial  districts  of  the  county  should 
be  re-arranged,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  Crewkeme 
into  a  sub-division  for  petty  sessions  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  every  month.  The  first  court  was  held  on  the 
16th  of  August  in  that  year,  when  the  magistrates  present 
were— Thomas  Hoskins,  Esq.,  Haselbury ;  John  Wood,  Esq., 
Martock ;  C.  W.  Loveridge,  Esq.,  Chaxd ;  W.  C.  Lambert, 
Elsq.,  Misterton  ;  and  H.  W.  Hoskins,  Esq.,  Hinton  St.  George. 
The  parishes  comprised  in  the  petty  sessional  division  are  : — 
Crewkerne,  Haselbury,  Hinton  St.  George,  Lopen,  Merriott, 
Middle  Chinnock,  Misterton,  North  Perrott,  Seaborough,  Way- 
ford,  and  West  Chinnock.  Those  comprising  the  highway 
district :  —  Crewkerne,  Chillington,  East  Chinnock,  Chisel- 
borough,  Combe  and  Ashcombe,  Cudworth,  Dinnington,  Har- 
dington  Mandeville,  Haselbury  Plucknett,  Hinton  St.  George, 
Lopen,  Merriott,  Middle  Chinnock,  Misterton,  North  Perrott, 
Norton-under-Hamdon,  Oathill,  Seaborough,  South  Petherton, 
Wayford,  West  Chinnock,  and  Winsham. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  as  already 
stated.  It  wears  a  very  clean  and  respectable  appearance,  and 
is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  wide,  open,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  ^  and  the  buildings,  mainly  of  Ham  HUl  stone, 
are  substantial  and  good.  It  has  much  improved  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway  in  1860,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
not  only  to  enormously  increase  the  sail-cloth,  girth- web,  and 
hair-seating  manufactories,  for  which  the  town  has  long  been 

^  The  gas  works  were  erected  in  1837,  and  for  many  years  were  the  property  of  a 
private  individaaL  Bat  in  1854  a  company  was  formed,  and  new  worlts  were  constructed 
near  Vinney  Bridge — at  the  lowest  instead  of  nearly  the  highest  part  of  the  town  as 
originally.  The  company  is  financially  successful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proprietors 
ol  two  factories  find  it  cheaper  to  be  supplied  from  private  gas  works  of  their  own. 
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celebrated,  but  also  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the 
style  of  the  houses.  Particularly  remarkable  is  the  entrance 
from  the  railway  station.  For  most  of  the  old  tumble-down 
cottages  which  gave  Vinney  Bridge  ^  an  unenviable  notoriety 
have  given  place  to  almost  a  new  street,  extending  to  the  foot 
of  South  Street  and  including  two  very  large  and  newly-built 
factories,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  stranger- visitor  with 
an  idea  of  the  business  importance  of  the  place  and  of  the 
extensive  trade  carried  on  there. 

Many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  at  the 
various  factories  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood — ^men,  women, 
boys,  and  especially  girls.  In  common  with  other  West  of 
England  towns,  Crewkeme  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  cloth  and  hose,  ^  which  long  since  passed 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  remark, 
and  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  bulk  of  the  labor- 
ing population  was  solely  engaged  in  agriculture.  Coker  and 
Chinnock,  however,  became  famous  during  the  early  part 
of  the  century  for  sail-cloth,  and  the  manufacture  spread 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The  opening  of  the  railway 
in  1860  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  local  trade,  and  since  that 
period  the  factory  system  has  developed  itself  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent.     Immense  buildings  have  sprung  up,  powerful 

^  At  page  73  I  have  spoken  of  the  derivation  of  Vinney  Bridge,  and  referred  my 
readers  to  the  account  of  Crewkema  I  therefore  mention  here  that  the  derivation 
referred  to  is  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Penny,  of  Wellington  College,  Wokingbam, 
who,  in  a  private  note,  reminds  me  that  "in  Crewkeme  parish  registers  Vinney  Bridge  was, 
during  the  reigns  of  James  the  Second  and  William  and  Mary,  invariably  entered  as 
*  Venia '  Bridge.  '  Venia '  is  old  ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  is  used  equally  with  '  indul- 
gentia'  to  translate  the  English  word  'indulgence,*  such  as  was  granted  to  pilgrims  to 
a  shrine,  or  to  a  hermit,  and  hence  I  conclude  either  that  the  original  bridge  was  built  by 
means  of  funds  which  the  offerings  of  those  pilgrims  supplied,  or  was  built  to  accommo- 
date them,— or,  what  from  the  analogy  of  other  places  and  similar  legends  is  still  more 
likely,  that  the  legend  was  invented  to  account  for  the  name.  The  cathedrals  of  Bonen 
and  Boui^ges  have  each  of  them  a  BiUter  Tower,  of  which  the  story  is  that  they  were 
built  with  money  got  from  indulgences  to  eat  butter  in  Lent.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
conjecture,  but  taken  in  connection  with  Hermitage  Street  and  the  undoubted  meaning  of 
Crewkeme,  I  think  there  is  some  probability  in  it"  There  is  great  ingenuity  in  Mr. 
Penny's  explanation,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged,  but  doubt  is  entertained  about  the 
derivation  of  Crewkeme,  and  I  still  incline  to  the  simpler  explanation  of  **  Vinney  "  from 
Fen-way,  or  from  Vinney,  or  Vinnied,  as  before  explained. 

'  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  considerable  cloth  fair  was  annually  held 
at  the  village  of  Chiselborough,  undemeath  Ham  HilL  Why  so  out-of-the-way  a  place 
should  have  been  chosen  I  cannot  explain. 
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steam  engines  have  been  erected,  and  an  enormous  business  is 
now  carried  on.  In  addition  to  sail-cloth,  with  which  the 
name  of  Hayward  is  so  worthily  associated,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  girth- web  belonging  to  Mr.  Bird,  and  one 
of  horse-hair  seating  to  Mr.  Mathews.  Within  a  few  months, 
Messrs.  Laycock,  of  Sheffield,  have  also  commenced  with 
hair -seating,  and  are  erecting  a  factory  in  North  Street. 
These  changes,  while  they  doubtless  tend  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  town,  and  greatly  add  to  its  importance,  are, 
of  course,  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  population  in  a 
social  sense — ^for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  entrance  firom  the  Yeovil  Road,  too,  between  Town's 
£nd  and  Ten  Acres,  is  ornamented  with  some  villa  residences 
virhich  much  set  off  that  part  of  the  town  and  command  exten- 
sive views  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  Hinton  road 
the  entrance  is  improved  by  building,  and  North  Street  is 
characterised  by  the  immense  factory  lately  rebuilt  and  dis- 
tinguishable miles  away  by  its  lofty  and  finely-built  chimney.  ^ 
The  Chard  Road  entrance  commands  a  beautifiil  view  of  the 
grand  old  church.  The  streets  are  seven  in  number,  namely. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  Streets,  Sheep-market  Street, 
Church  Street,  and  Abbey  Street,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  lanes  and  alleys.  ^  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an 
open  space,  where  the  Roman  roads  met,  as  described  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  market- 
house,  containing  the  shambles,  town  hall,  and  reading  rooms. 
This  building  was  erected  about  1730,  and  was  considerably 
repaired  and  altered  on  the  removal  of  the  old  shambles  in 
1836.     The  buildings  around  the  market-house  are  mostly 

'  This  chimney,  which  ia  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  and  stands  at  some 
dirtance  from  the  factoiy  with  which  it  communicates  by  an  underground  flue,  was  built 
by  one  man  and  without  a  scaffold,  the  work  being  done  from  the  inside,  the  builder 
staading  upon  a  pUink  which  was  moved  higher  and  higher  as  the  layers  of  brick  were 
one  by  one  piled  up.  The  time  occupied  in  the  building  was  thirty  days,  and  the 
Bomber  of  bricks  used  was  120,000.  The  old  factory  was  partly  destroyed  by  Are  on 
Jane  15,  1831,  originating  from  lightning  in  a  thunder-stonn.  A  second  and  more  dea- 
tmctiye  fire  occurred  on  September  24,  1870,  and  the  factory  was  rebuilt  in  1871.  The 
property  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Bow,  and  it  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Hayward. 

'  A  place  in  West  Street  is  called  Duke  William's  Barton— I  presume  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden. 
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good,  and  include  some  handsome  shops  and  private  residences, 
together  with  the  principal  hotel,  the  George.  ^  The  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  has  been  greatly  altered  during  the  present 
century.  At  the  top  of  Sheep  Market  Street,  the  neat  and 
substantial  houses  there  on  the  western  side  occupy  the  site 
of  a  ferm  barton,  and  there  was  a  row  of  poplars  opposite 
what  is  now  Messrs.  Stuckey's  Bank,  extending  round  the 
comer  into  the  Market  Square.     There  were  trees  also  in  other 


parts  of  the  town, — in  East  Street  within  the  memory  of 
persona  still  living, — and  the  effect  must  have  been  very 
pleasing. 

'  Yery  few  towiu  an  without  ita  ion  oftmed  after  the  mjthol<^cal  patron  saint  of 
England,  whose  history  ia  well  Imown.  Tbo  other  principal  iimi  at  Crewksme  are  the 
Swan,  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  Kingfi  Arms.  The  Swan  ii  almost  as  geaenl  an  inn  rign 
a*  the  George,  arising,  ai  Hotton  ("  History  of  Sign  BoanW" )  explains,  from  the  fond- 
ness of  the  bird  for  the  liquid  element.  The  Red  Lion,  along  with  other  signs,  haa  bees 
already  exploiaed  at  page  106,  and  the  title  of  the  King's  Anns  speaks  for  itself.  Hotton 
tells  a  atory  of  a  clodhopper  once  walking  many  miles  to  see  King  George  the  Fonrth  on 
one  of  his  jonmeys,  and  being  greatly  disgusted  on  finding  that  the  King  had  arms  like 
any  other  man,  as  he  had  always  understood  that  his  Majesty's  right  arm  was  a  lion  and 
his  left  arm  a  unicorn.  As  all  signs  have  a  history  of  their  own,  it  may  not  be  nnin- 
terestiiig  to  finish  this  note  with  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  remaining  publichonae 
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The  town  is  situated  in  2.47  degrees  of  west  longitude  and 
50.33  of  north  latitude.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles  from  London  by  road,  and  half  a  mile  further  by  rail- 
way— forty-eight  miles  from  Salisbury  by  road,  nine  from 
Yeovil,  eight  from  Chard,  forty  from  Exeter,  twenty  from  Dor- 
chester, seven  from  Baaminster,  and  thirteen  from  Bridport. 

From  the  width  and  arrangement  of  the  streets,  as  well  as 
from  the  certainty  of  its  being  upon  the  line  of  the  Roman 
roads — crossed  by  two  Roman  roads,  indeed,  as  just  re- 
ferred to, — ^the  finding  of  Roman  coins  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  ^  and  the  proximity  of  Ham  Hill  and  II- 
chester,  one  of  the  most  important  stations,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Crewkeme  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  was  in- 
habited by  them.  But  it  was  probably  of  little  importance, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  known  Itineraries.  The 
Romans  are  known  not  only  to  have  adopted  and  improved 
the  British  trackways,  but  also  the  sites  of  the  British  towns, 


in  the  town,  reminding  the  reader  that  formerly,  when  few  people  conld 
write  and  honsea  wen  noi  nnmbered.  ehope  and  places  of  bnsinees  in  large  towna  were 
distingaished  by  particnlar  signa,  and  thai  therefore  the  oonfining  of  ngas  almost  excln- 
aively  to  inna  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice.  The  Royal  Oak  is  a  memento  of  the 
well-known  escape  of  Charles  the  Second  from  the  defeat  at  Worcester.  The  White  Lion 
was  the  badge  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  or,  the  lion  being  one  of  the  supporters  of  tho 
royal  arms,  the  colors,  red,  black,  white,  and  blue,  might  have  been  merely  used  for 
distinction  and  variety.  The  Cross  Keys  are  the  arms  of  the  Papal  See,  the  emblem  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 

"  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain ; 
The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amaine."— if tton. 

"  This  sign,'*  says  Hotton,  "  was  frequently  adopted  by  innkeepers  and  other  tenants  of 
religions  houses  even  after  the  Reformation,  for  the  cross-keys  figure  in  the  arms  of  the 
Bishops  of  York,  Cashel,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  aud  Peterborough.*'  The  Castle  is  just 
below  CurrioU  HiU,  upon  which  name  I  have  ventured  to  speculate  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter  (page  72).  If  Curriott  was  the  Caer  or  stronghold  of  the  local  Britons,  it 
might  have  continued  a  place  of  defence  in  after  times,  of  which  Tradition  would  retain 
a  memory  in  the  Castle.  But  this  must  be  taken  at  its  worth.  The  Crown  speaks 
for  itseU.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  signs.  The  Five  Bells,  close  to  the  church,  was 
probably  the  convenient  haunt  of  the  ringers,  and  its  sign  correctly  states  the  number  of 
bells  in  the  tower  prior  to  1820,  when  a  sixth  bell  was  added.  Formerly  an  inn  appro- 
priately called  "The  Shoulder  of  Mutton "  stood  a  little  way  up  Bincombe  Lane,  at  the 
back  of  the  market-place. 

^  Two  Roman  coins  in  my  possession  were  found  in  the  town— one  of  Gallienus 
[A.D.  253-285],  in  1824,  in  an  orchard  in  the  lane  leading  from  Hermitage  Street  to  the 
New  Church  at  the  back  of  the  Hermitage.  The  other,  of  Constantinus  II.,  found  in 
I8G9  near  the  same  orchard.  Mr.  Thomas  Wills,  of  London,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tho 
coin  of  Qallienns,  informs  me  that  he  has  a  specimen  of  an  Antoninus  Pius,  found  in  th^ 
year  1818  in  an  orchard  adjoining  the  Old  Brewery. 
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and  there  is  therefore  every  probabiUty  that  the  place  was  pre- 
viously a  British  settlement — a  conjecture  which  would  be 
almost  equal  to  a  certainty  if  its  modem  name  could  be  traced 
to  British  origin.  ^  CoUinson  derives  Crewkeme  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  CTUce,  a  cross,  and  eamey  a  cottage  or  place  of 
retirement,  and  confidently  adds,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
name  was  applied  to  it  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  when 
churches  were  rare  and  hermitages  or  cells  were  the  usual 
places  of  religious  associations."  Some  support  is  certainly 
given  to  this  derivation  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Her- 
mitage remains  attached  to  one  of  the  streets,  and  that  the 
foot  of  that  street,  leading,  I  presume,  from  what  is  now  West 
Street  into  Sheep-market  Street  and  South  Street,  was  called 
Cross  Tree  Street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  however,  does  not 
accept  of  CoUinson's  etymology.  In  a  letter  to  me  in  1856 
that  gentleman,  whose  linguistical  and  archsBological  acquire- 
ments are  well  and  widely  known,  says,  "I  confess  that  I 
cannot  understand  Mr.  Collinson's  etymology  of  Crewkeme. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  or  Saxon  cruce  and  the 
Saxon  earne,  I  cannot  guess,  unless  it  is  crocca-cemy  or  cruce- 
ear^iBy  as  very  likely  Mr.  CoUinson  would  write  it,  which  is 
crock-cottage,  a  name  which,  as  most  cottages  would  have  a 
crock,  would  be  a  poor  derivation  for  a  house,  and  no  better 
one  for  a  town,  or,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  village.  I  take  the 
name  of  Crewkeme  to  be  a  British  one,  Carw-coryn^  stag- 
brook,  as  most  likely,  in  the  old  British  times,  the  woody 
glades  of  your  neighbourhood  were  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
buck  (British,  y  carw).  You  have,  I  believe,  a  small  brook, 
coryn  nant,  at  Crewkerne.  Carw  often  becomes  Crew,  as  in 
the  name  of  Bamfylde  Moore  C7*ew,  properly  Carw"  If  Mr. 
Barnes  is  right  and  CoUinson  wrong,  the  etymology  of  Curriott, 
as  conjectured  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  seems  very  sug- 

^  I  remind  the  reader  of  the  British  celt  found  near  the  town,  as  mentioned  in 
page  63,  and  I  may  add  that  some  years  ago  I  found  a  British  coin  upon  the  Yeovil  road 
near  Ten  Acres  gate.  Some  digging  was  going  on  at  Townsend,  and  the  earth  taken  out 
of  the  excavation  was  carted  away.  The  coin  was  among  a  portion  of  the  earth  which 
dropped  out  of  the  cart  as  it  was  going  on  before  me  up  the  hill.  My  search  for  further 
coins  was  unsuccessful,  but  there  was  one  at  all  events,  and  such  evidence  of  British 
presence  in  some  way  or  other  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  entrenchments  and  tumulus  at 
Henley  also  point  at  least  to  the  Roman,  and  probably  to  the  British  period. 
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gestive.  Curriott  would  contain  caer^  the  stronghold  of  the 
British  inhabitants,  and  its  commanding  situation,  with  water 
at  the  foot,  points  to  it  as  a  very  fitting  place  both  for  defence 
and  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
cattle, — as  already  explained. 

In  my  "  Local  Nomenclature  "  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  syllable  Crew  might  be  derived  from  the  Latin  : — 
"  The  Britons  eagerly  adopted  many  of  the  Roman  names,  and 
that  of  crux,  a  cross,  the  nominative  of  cruce,  was  perhaps 
among  the  number.  And  the  Saxons,  on  their  arrival,  adopted 
great  numbers  of  the  British  local  names,  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  alterations  of  them  as  were  natural  to  the  speakers 
of  a  difierent  language."  ^  Cruxton,  the  Latin  word  with  a 
Saxon  termination,  is  given  as  an  illustration,  and  I  may  add 
here  that  the  town  is  surveyed  in  Domesday  uixder  the  name 
of  Cruche,  and  that  it  is  variously  spoken  of  in  other  ancient 
documents  as  Cruke  and  Cruce. 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  etymalogy,  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  ancient  roads  and  for- 
tresses, that  Crewkerne  was  a  witness  to  innumerable  scenes 
of  the  violence  and  bloodshed,  as  well  as  at  times  of  the 
pastoral  repose  and  happiness,  which  go  to  make  up  the  aggre- 
gate of  primitive  and  semi-barbarous  life.  For  a  long  period 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  the  river  Parret  was  the 
boundary  between  the  "  West  Angles  "  and  the  "  Welsh  " 
[British]  who  were  driven  westward  by  degrees.  For  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  that  in  the  year  658 
**  Kenwalk  fought  against  the  Welsh  at  Peonna  [whither  they 
hiid  arrived  in  their  invasion  of  the  Saxon  territory],  and  he 
drove  them  as  far  as  Fedrida.  This  was  fought  after  he  came 
from  East  Anglia.  He  was  there  three  years  in  exile.  Thither 
had  Penda  driven  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom, 
because  he  had  forsaken  his  sister."  The  place  called  by  the 
old  Saxon-Chronicler  Peonna  is  supposed,  with  great  show  of 
probability,  to  have  been  Pendomerj  about  five  miles  east  from 
Crewkerne,  and  Pedrida  is  well  known  as  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Parret.     There  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for  with- 

>  Sec  **  Local  Xonunclatare,*'  pages  96-101. 
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holding  the  pursuit  at  "  Pedrida,"  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  Britons  should  then  have  arrived  within  their 
recognized  territories,  and  therefore  that  the  object  of  the 
Saxons,  in  driving  them  out  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
invaded,  was  so  fex  accomplished.  ^  The  neighbourhood  of 
Crewkeme,  then,  from  its  border  situation,  was  the  frequent 
scene  of  strife  and  slaughter  in  those  early  times. .  No  records 
tell  the  fearfiil  tales,  however.  A  mere  rough  outline  has 
come  down  to  us  of  all  that  appertains  to  this  eventful  period. 
Let  Caflfreland  and  India,  at  the  present  day,  help  those  whose 
fancy  needs  assistance  in  the  picturing  to  themselves  of  those 
savage  scenes  in  ages  past,  for  history  only  echoes  and  repeats 
itself.  The  Britons — ^poor,  oppressed,  betrayed,  and  beaten — 
were  driven  into  comers  of  the  land,  whence,  at  times,  imdying 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  would  send  them  forth  in  fierce 
but  fiitile  strugglings  with  the  triumphant  invaders  of  their 
island  and  the  fell  destroyers  of  their  race.  "  Pedrida  "  was, 
however,  but  a  temporary  boundary,  for  the  advancing  Saxons 
could  not  be  withstood,  and  in  time  their  rule  extended  to  the 
Exe.  At  Exeter  "  the  Welsh  and  Saxons  dwelt  harmoniously 
together,"  but  feuds  and  jealousies  at  last  sprang  up,  and  the 
Saxons,  in  the  tenth  century,  drove  out  their  British  neigh- 
bours, and  fixed  the  Tamar  as  their  western  boundary.  ^ 

1  There  are  other  reasons  which  render  this  opinion  ahnost  a  matter  of  certainty. 
See  Barnes's  ** Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dktlect,**  page  8.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  however, 
selects  a  locality  in  Wiltshire  for  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Peonna,  or  Pen.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  oat  by  evidence.  In  Ethel werd*s  **Chromcle  "  it  is  stated  : 
— "  After  three  years  more,  the  Kings  Kenwald  and  Pionna  [a  note  in  Bohn's  edition 
explains  'this  should  be  at  Pionna — Pen']  renewed  the  war  against  the  Britons,  and 
pursued  them  to  a  place  called  Pederydon"  (Petherton).  "  I  take  it,"  says  Mr.  Barnes, 
**  that  the  name  of  the  Parret  was  bestowed  on  it  as  the  boundary  stream,  and  I  think 
that  before  the  Saxon  incoming  it  was  called  the  Ton,  a  name  now  left  on  a  branch  of  it, 
for  the  word  ton  means  a  wave ;  and  if  a  Welshman  were  now  to  see  the  bort  or  tide- 
wave  riding  up  the  Parret,  he  might  cry  out — *  Wele  ton,  tonfawrP  ('See  a  wave,  a 
great  wave  !')  And  when  that  part  of  the  Avon  y  ton,  the  Wave  or  Bort  River,  became 
the  partition  between  the  two  races,  the  British  might  have  called  it  y  Parwet,  or  Parwyd, 
the  partition  or  boundary.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  Parret  or  Perret  the  Peilrid  or 
Pedrida,  with  the  d  before  the  r,  and  that  still  points  to  the  same  meaning,  as  we  find 
that  the  Comoak  often  put  the  d  where  the  Welsh  does  not,  before  a  liquid,  and  said 
Pedn  for  Pen,  Badn  for  Ban,  and  so  Pedret  for  Peret" 

'  This  event  is  described  as  follows  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  "Metropolis  of  the  West"  in  ancient  times, 
and  draws  an  unflattering  picture  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  a  locality  which  is  now 
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Whatever  might  have  been  its  previous  history,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Crewkeme  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
after  the  Saxons  had  effected  their  conquest  of  Romano- 
Britain  and  had  settled  themselves  in  possession  of  the  towns 
improved  and  founded  by  the  Romans.  For  it  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  places  in  Somersetshire  at  which  a  mint  for  the 
coinage  of  the  royal  money  was  established.  ^  In  ancient 
times  the  coinage  was  not  confined  to  a  single  central  mint,  as 
at  present,  bat  was  effected  at  numerous  places  throughout 
the  country,  at  which  the  King  s  "  moneyers  "  were  stationed. 
The  places  selected  for  this  purpose  in  Somerset  were  Bath, 
Ilchester,  Taunton,  Watchet,  Crewkerfie,  Langport,  Bruton, 
and  Mile,  probably  Milborne  Port.  The  great  Athelstan,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  my  account  of  Axminster, 
was  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  who  systematically 
regulated  the  English  coinage.  In  a  great  council  held  at 
Greatanleage,  at  which  Wulf helne,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  many  nobles  and  wise  men  (witas)  were  present,  it  was 
ordained  that  there  should  be  one  kind  of  money  throughout 
the  whole  realm,  and  that  no  one  should  coin  but  in  a  town — 
that  if  a  moneyer  should  be  guilty  of  fraud  the  hand  with 
which  he  committed  the  offence  should  be  cut  off  and  fixed 
upon  the  mint.     But  if  he  wished  to  clear  himself  his  course 

nnmatolied  for  mnJ  beauty  and  fertility  :~"  Departing  thence,  he  [King  Athelstan] 
tamed  towards  the  Western  Britons,  who  are  called  the  Oornwallish,  because,  situated 
in  the  west  of  Britain,  they  are  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  Gaul.  Fiercely  attacking, 
he  obliged  them  to  retreat  from  Exeter,  which,  tiU  that  time,  they  had  inhabited  with 
equal  privileges  with  the  Angles,  fixing  the  boundary  of  their  province  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Tamar,  as  he  had  appointed  the  river  Wye  to  the  North  Britons.  This  city, 
than,  which  he  had  cleansed  by  purging  U  of  Us  contamhiated  race,  he  fortified  with 
towers  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  squared  stone.  And,  though  the  barren  and 
nnfraitful  soil  can  scarcely  produce  indifferent  oats,  and  frequently  only  the  empty  husk 
without  the  grain,  yet,  owing  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  the  opulence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  constant  resort  of  strangers,  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  there  so  abundant 
that  nothing  is  wanting  that  can  conduce  to  human  comfort.  Many  noble  traces  of  him 
are  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  district,  which  will  be  better 
described  by  the  conversation  of  the  natives  than  by  my  narrative." 

^  Several  Anglo-Saxons  sceattas  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  the  town  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Sceattas  were  very  small  coins  invariably  made  of  silver.  "  The 
word  in  the  singular,'*  says  Mr.  Wright,  "is  sceat  or  ecaUt  and  to  pay  your  sceai  was, 
literally,  to  pay  your  reckoning.  This  has  been,  by  course  of  time,  corrupted  into  the 
modem  ale-house  phrase  of  pa*jifig  your  shot." — Wright's  **  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Saxon." 
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was  "  going  to  the  hot  iron,"  that  is,  through  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  If  in  the  ordeal  he  should  be  "  guJltworthy,"  the 
punishment  was  inflicted.  The  Anglo-Saxon  coins  were  aU, 
silver  pennies,  the  value  of  which  was  about  threepence  of  our 
money.  The  legal  weight  vaa  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth 
part  of  their  pound,  called  in  after  times  the  Tower  Pound, 
which  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains  lighter  than  the 
pound  troy. ' 

Of  the  productions  of  the  Crewkeme  mint,  there  are  speci- 
mens (not  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole)  of  the  coinage 
of  Ethebed  11.  (978-1016),  Canute  (1016-1035)  Harold  I. 
(1035-1040),  William  the  Conqueror  (1066-1087),  and  William 
Rufus  (1087-1100).  I  am  enabled  to  present  an  engraving  of 
one  of  these  curious  and  ancient  coins,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  museum  at  Stockholm.     This  museum,  one  of  the 


richest  in  the  world,  has  been  very  ably  described  by  M,  Hil- 
debrand.  It  contains  an  immense  number  of  the  ancient  coins 
of  this  country, — the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  the  tribute  which 
the  northern  nations  exacted  from  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  the 
shape  of  Danegeldt.  ^ 
'  This  coin,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred.  Its 
inscription,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  town  and  than  of 
the  monarch,  with  his  title,  includes,  as  was  customary  at  the 
time,  the  name  of  the  "moneyer"  (m'o),  "  WiNAa"  There 
is  no  record  of  the  closing  of  Crewkerne  mint,  but  as  no  coins 
of  the  more  important  town  of  Bath  are  known  later  than  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  probably  closed  at  least  by  that 
reign.  The  mint  at  Ilchester  was  closed  about  the  middle  of 
the  thuteenth  century,  after  which  time  the  local  money  was 

'  See  RuJing'a  "  Caiaagf."    Alsij  Savage's  "  Ilietory  of  DomhasUe,"  page  84 
'  See  pitgc  153. 
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supplied  bj  the  mints  at  Exeter  and  Bristol,  until  at  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  privilege  of  coining  in  the 
provincial  towns  was  taken  away.  ^  The  custom,  however, 
was  revived  a  few  years  afterwards,  although  without  the 
royal  authority.  Elizabeth  would  never  consent  to  the  issuing 
of  a  copper  coinage,  and  the  want  of  small  change  becoming 
inconvenient,  the  magistrates,  in  many  of  the  laige  towns, 
took  upon  themselves  to  issue  tokens,  made  of  lead  or  brass,  as 
the  representatives  of  current  coins  to  be  paid  by  the  issuers 
on  demand.  Their  example  was  quickly  followed  in  the 
smaller  places  by  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and 
dujing  the  Civil  War,  when  the  government  of  the  country 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  the  practice  was  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  A  few  of  the  large  towns  contrived  to  obtain 
formal  Hcenaes  for  the  coinage  of  tokens,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  issue  was  made  without  the  shadow  of 
authority,  and  several  places  were  afterwards  punished  for  the 
offence  by  fine  and  otherwise.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  coinage  of  tokens  was  regarded  as  a  public  privilege,  as  it 
really  was  for  a  long  period.  The  people  of  Crewkeme, 
among  the  rest,  not  having  the  immediate  fear  of  government 
before  their  eyes,  were  veiy  active  in  the  issuing  of  this 
spurious  but  convenient  currency.  Many  of  their  tokens  are 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  to  this  day.     I  subjoin  a  figure 


of  a  brass  halfpenny  or  ferthing  token,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axminster.  ^     At  least   three  similar  tokens, 

'  See  »  I»per  o"  Oxe  Somenetahiie  Coiiu  in  the  "Firtt  Report  of  (Ae  Anwrtd 
Aixhccologieai  and  yataral  Haloty  Society." 

■  The  nnul  weight  of  the  futhiog  tokeD  wu  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  gnina.     The 
■pedmen  referred  to  in  the  text  weigh*  nituUtn  grtuns,  ud  ia  in  iLnoat  perfect  prBeerra- 

8. 
titm.     It  mmy  not  be  unin,  perhkpe,  to  remark,  fint,  that  the  initiaU  J.       A.  are  thoee 
at  the  eoiaer  and  hia  wife,  which,  in  the  token  coinage,  were  alwayi  placed  in  tbia   - 
manner, — and,  iMondly,  that  the  iMoing  of  tokeiu  ha*  not  bqjo  comiiletely  ducontinaed 
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bearing  precisely  the  same  inscription,  have  fallen  under  my 
notice — ^a  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  prolificacy  of  John  Shire's 
mint,  and  of  his  extensive  vending  of  the  pills  and  potions  of 
which  his  device  of  a  mortar  is  emblematical.  Among  other 
issuers  of  Crewkeme  tokens  were  John  Grenway ;  Roger 
Brewer,  1668  ;  and  Edward  Cossins,  1670. 

But  to  return  to  my  notice  of  Crewkerne  in  the  chronological 
order  from  which  these  remarks  on  the  coinage  have  caused 
me  to  digress  : — The  manor,  in  ancient  times,  was  held  by  the 
king  himself,  and  it  is  mentioned,  among  numerous  other 
places,  in  the  Will  of  the  great  King  Alfred,  as  thus  trans- 
lated from  the  Anglo-Saxon  : — "  And  to  my  younger  son 
[Ethelward]  I  give  the  land  at  Eadringtune  [Adrington, 
Somerset],  and  that  at  Dene  [probably  in  Hants  or  Wilts],  and 
at  Meone  [Hants],  and  at  Ambresbyry  [Amesbury],  and  at 
Deone  [Down — ^Dorset  or  Devon],  and  at  Sturemynster  [Stur- 
minster],  and  at  Gifle  [Gidley,  Devon],  and  at  Crucem  [Crew- 
keme], and  at  Whitchurch  [Canonicorum],  and  at  Axanmouth 
[Axmouth],  and  at  Brancescumbe  [Branscombe],  and  at  Co- 
lumtune  [Cullompton],  and  at  Twyford,  and  at  Mylenburn 
[Milbome — ^Dorset  or  Somerset],  and  at  Exanmynster  [Axmin- 
ster],  and  at  Sutheswyrth  [?],  and  at  Liwtune  [Lytton — Dorset 
or  Somerset],  which  are  all  that  I  in  west  district  have,  except 
Triconshire.''  ^ 

Among  the  privileges  of  royal  ownership  was  the  valuable 
one  of  exemption  from  all  taxation  which  the  towli  enjoyed 
before  the  time  of  Henry  II.  What  an  enviable  community 
these  ancient  Crewkernites  must  have  formed — ^making,  as 
they  did,  their  own  money,  and  keeping  it  for  their  own  use  1 
Ex  pede  Herculem ! 

beyond  a  very  few  years.  So  recently  aa  1811-12,  when  change  was  very  scarce,  nearly 
all  the  large  towns  issued  silver  shilling  tokens,  and  Savage  states  that  in  1812  the 
Messrs.  Cox,  of  Tannton,  issued  penny  copper  tokens.— /S'ee  Savage^ a  "  HigUyry  of  TVittit- 
ton,"  Pinkerton  on  MetaU,  Akerman^8  "  London  Tokens,**  Rndin^s  "  Annal*  of  Coinage,** 
and  Boyne*8  **  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century/* 

^  King  Alfred's  Will,  in  an  entire  and  xx>rrect  form,  was  first  published  in  1788,  at 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning.  The  original,  at  that 
time,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Astle.  It  had  been  preserved  in  a  Register  of  the 
Abbey  of  Newminster,  founded  at  Winchester  by  Alfred  not  long  before  his  death. — 
Preface  to  a  Reprint  fiom  the  Oxford  Edition,  pttblished  by  Pickering  in  1828. 
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Coming  down  to  Norman  times,  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
existing  record  bearing  upon  local  history  is  that  contained  in 
Domesday  Book — that  invaluable  treasury  of  ancient  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — ^The  king  holds 
Cruche.  Eddiva  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  but 
paid  no  geld,  nor  is  it  known  how  many  hides  are  there.  The 
arable  is  forty  carucates.  ^  In  demesne  ^  are  five  carucates, 
and  twelve  servants,  and  twenty-six  coliberts,  ^  and  forty-two 
villains,  and  forty-five  cottagers,  with  twenty  ploughs.  There 
are  four  mills  of  forty  shillings  rent,  and  a  market  rendering 
four  pounds.  *  There  are  sixty  acres  of  meadow.  Pasture 
half  a  mile  long  and  four  furlongs  broad.  A  wood  four  fiirlongs 
long  and  two  furlongs  broad.  It  yields  forty-six  pounds  of 
white  money.  From  this  manor  is  severed  Estham.  In  the 
time  of  King  Edward  it  was  of  the  £axm  of  the  manor,  and 
could  not  be  separated  from  it.  Turstin  holds  it  of  Earl 
Moriton.     It  is  worth  fifty  shiUings.  5 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  (vol.  1,  fo.  86d)  some  further 
particulars  are  given.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  when  they 
granted  a  manor  or  lands,  sometimes  reserved  a  rent  in  kind, 
which  was  afterwards  paid  by  custom  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  were  held  of  the  sovereign,  as 
thus  illustrated  in  the  ancient  document  referred  to  : — "  The 
manor  of  Crewkeme,  in  the  time  of  King  Edwaiti,  paid  by 
annual  custom  to  the  king  s  manor  of  South  Petherton  six 
sheep,  with  all  their  lambs.  Turstin  holds  Crewkeme  of  the 
Earl  of  Moriton,  but  this  custom  was  discontinued  after  the 
Earl  became  seized  of  the  manor." 

1  See  page  112. 

'  Demesne  has  diven  significatioiie,  but  the  most  oommon  one  is  to  signify  the  lord's 
chief  seat  or  mansion,  with  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  which  the  lord  kept  and  reserved 
for  his  own  use,  in  opposition  to  such  lands  as  were  held  of  him  by  services. —  WiUis^a 
**  Iliaiory  of  BuiddnghanC* 

*  The  CoUberti  occupied  a  middle  rank  between  the  servile  and  the  free  tenants. 
They  were  tenants  in  free  socage,  holding  their  freedom  of  tenure  on  condition  of  certain 
services,  among  which  were  the  care  of  rivers  and  watercourses,  and  the  providing  of  fish 
for  the  lord's  table.— S'ee  Du  Cange^  Spelmari'e  "  Glossary,*'  «frc.,  ifcc 

^  Crewkeme  market  thus  was  evidently  subsisting  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
having  no  doubt  been  granted  by  one  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  who  held  the  manor. 

*  CoUinson  gives  the  following  as  a  note :— "  The  manor  of  Eastham  (so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Roundham)  in  another  part  of  the  Record  [Domesday]  is  thus  further 
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In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  Baldwin  de  Redvers, 
baron  of  Okehampton,  Devonshire,  became  possessed  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Ealph  de  Dol  in  Berry,  of  the 
manor  of  Crewkeme.  Richard  de  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  was 
created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  King  Henry  the  First,  who, 
says  Sir  John  Pole,  gave  him  "  the  third  penny  of  yt  county, 
amountinge  unto  xviij  Li  yeerly."  Baldwin,  the  fourth  Earl, 
*'  succeeded  his  father  in  his  honors,  and  marid  Alis,  daughr.  of 
Half  de  Dol,  by  the  grant  of  Kinge  H.  2,  but  died  without 
issue/'  Baldwin,  the  eighth  and  la^t  earl  of  the  family,  died 
without  issue,  and  his  sister,  Isabel  de  Fortibus,  who  had 
married  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  became 
Countess  of  Devon  in  her  own  right.  She  died  childless  in 
1292,  and  the  title  descended  to  the  powerful  family  of  Cour- 
tenay,  of  which  a  short  notice  will  be  found  in  my  account  of 
Colyton  in  a  ftiture  page. 

Long  prior  to  the  death  of  this  countess — ^namely,  about 
the  year  1204 — ^the  manor  of  Crewkerne  was  given  by  William 
de  Redvers  to  Robert  de  Courtenay,  "  in  free  marriage  with 
Mary  his  daughter,"  whose  descendants  inherited  it.  Edward 
Courtenay,  "  stiled  the  Blind  Earl,"  in  the  year  1416-7,  died 
"  seized  of  the  manor  and  hundred  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Crewkeme,  and  of  the  three  portions  in  the  said 
chiut^h  belonging  to  the  manor,  namely,  the  portion  of  the 
dean  of  the  said  church,  the  portion  of  the  sub-dean,  and  the 
portion  of  the  chapel  of  Misterton  aimexed  to  the  said  church, 
and  the  advowson  of  the  chantry  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  said  church,  and  of  the  chantry  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  cemetery  thereof,  appertaining  to  the  manor  of 
Crewkeme, — all  which  property  was  held  of  the  king  in  capite 
by  knight's  service  as  parcel  of  the  honor  of  Plympton,  in  the 

Bunreyed  :  '  Turatin  holds  of  the  Earl  [Moriton  ahove  mentioned].  Goduin,  the  King's 
bailiff,  held,  in  the  time  of  King  Edwajpd,  with  Cruche,  a  manor  belonging  to  the  King, 
and  could  not  be  severed  from  the  farm,  and  gelded  for  two  hides.  The  arable  is  two 
caracates,  which  are  in  demesne,  with  ten  cottages,  and  one  servant.  There  is  a  mill  of 
twelve  shillings  rent,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  twenty  acres  of  wood.  It  was, 
and  is,  worth  fifty  shillings.'  It  afterwards  went  with  the  manor  of  Crewkeme.  The 
benefice  was  rectorial,  now  a  sinecure,  the  church  being  destroyed  and  the  village, 
formerly  considerable,  depopulated."  The  foundations  of  the  church  are  still  discernible 
in  a  field  called  Chapel  Close,  on  Eastham  Farm. 
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county  of  Devon,  given  to  Richard  de  Red  vers  by  King  Henry 
the  First."  In  the  **  Co^tijicates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries  " 
(No.  42),  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  OflBce,  and  dated 
I.  Edward  VI.  (1546-7),  are  some  memorandums  relative  to 
this  charity  which  I  shall  presently  extract. 

Hugh,  second  son  of  the  Blind  Earl,  his  elder  brother 
Edward  having  died,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  to  the 
estates,  including  the  manor  of  Crewkeme.  His  wife  was 
Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. He  died  in  i416-7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas.  Among  the  charters  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  an  indenture  dated  May  1,  1425,  whereby  **  Sir  Hugh 
Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  Devon,"  and  others,  by  their  attor- 
neys, Walter  Clark  and  another,  assigned  the  manor  of  Crew- 
keme to  Anne,  Countess  of  Devon,  widow  of  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Devon.  ^  After  her  death  the  members  of  her  family  were 
mixed  up  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Some  of  them  were  slain 
in  battle,  two  were  beheaded  for  high  treason,  and  finally  the 
title  was  transferred  to  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  the  estates 
were  seized  by  the  Crown.  In  1463-4  ^  Crewkerne  was  granted 
to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  afterwards  so  pleasantly 
executed  in  a  butt  of  wine.  Notwithstanding  the  attainder 
of  the  Courtenays  and  the  extinction  of  their  first  line,  many 
of  the  lands  were  restored  and  the  title  was  renewed  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  knight,  but  the  Crown 
appears  to  have  retained  the  living  in  its  own  hands.  For  in 
the  36th  of  Henry  VI.  (1457),  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Courtenay^  an  inquisition  of  his  property  was  taken,  and  the 
jurors  found  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Crewkeme 
and  of  the  living  also.  But  in  the  9th  of  Edward  IV.  (1468-9) 
an  inquisition  of  the  lands  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  son  and  heir 
of  the  aforesaid  Thomas,  the  jurors  fotmd  that  he  had  the 
manor  only.  ^     The  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  just  mentioned  was 

>  The  deed  is  dated  May  1,  1425.  I  am  indebted  to  A.  Farqaharaon,  Eeq.,  anthor 
of  the  "  HiMory  o/HanttoHf^*  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  and  some  other  docnments. 

'  Not  1477-8  {iS  Edward  IIL),  as  stated  by  Collinsao.  See  *' Calendar  qf  PatetU 
JtolU;'  page  907. 

'  See  the  extract  in  a  fntnre  page  relative  to  the  tronsferrence  of  the  rectory  by  the 
Crown  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester. 
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grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  younger  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  and  brother  of  Edward  Courtenay 
third  Earl  of  Devonshire.  This  Sir  Edward  died  issueless, 
and  his  lands  passed  to  his  four  sisters,  whose  posterity  in- 
herited them.  Elizabeth  married  John  Tretherf ;  Florence, 
John  Trelawney ;  Isabel,  William  Mohun ;  and  Maud,  John 
Arundell,  of  Talvem.  Tretherf  s  share  became  the  property 
of  the  Vivians.  In  1580  John  Arundel  had  a  license  to 
alienate  the  share  then  possessed  by  him,  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  messuages  at  Crewkeme  and  elsewhere,  to  Sir  Amias 
Poulett,  who  died  seized  of  it  on  September  26,  1588.  The 
other  shares  in  time  came  in  possession  of  the  Pouletts,  with 
whom  it  still  remains — Mohun's  share  probably  about  the  year 
1609-10,  when  Henry  Crewkeme  was  a  party,  with  Sir  Rey- 
nold Mohun  and  others,  to  the  deed  referred  to  at  pag6  176.  ^ 

Leland,  whose  description  of  the  country  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  so  highly  valued  as  a  topographical 
contribution,  thus  quaintly  expresses  himself : — *'  From  Stoke 
to  Crokehom,  a  mene  market  toun  south-west  from  Montague, 
a  five  [seven]  miles,  and  four  [six]  from  Stoke,  by  hilly  ground. 
Crokehom  is  sette  under  the  rootes  of  an  hille.  Ther  I  saw- 
nothing  very  notable.  Yet  ther  ys  a  praty  crosse  environed 
with  smaul  pillers,  and  a  praty  toune  house  yn  the  market 
place.  The  chirch  stondeth  on  the  hille,  and  by  it  is  a  gram- 
mar schole  endowed  with  landes  for  an  annual  stipende."  ^ 
The  "  praty  crosse "  of  which  Leland  speaks  has  long  since 
been  removed,  but  what  are  said  to  be  some  of  its  "  smaul 
pillers  "  are  still  to  be  found  in  sundry  porches  in  the  town — 
one  of  them,  perhaps,  being  the  porch  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  storey  of  the  town  hall. 

Although  the  manor  of  Crewkeme  belonged  to  the  Courte- 
nays  as  already  mentioned,  nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 

^  I  have  given  a  substance  of  what  appears  in  CoUinson,  a  few  of  whose  statements  I 
am  enabled  to  correct  from  personal  examinations  of  his  authorities,  and  I  have  also  made 
additions. 

■  **  Itinerary "  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.  Leland  was  appointed  "Antiquary*'  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  empowered  him  to  examine  all  the  libraries  of  the  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  colleges  in  the  kingdom.  He  undertook  to  write  on  the  Antiquities  of  England,  and 
spent  six  years  in  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials,  but  died  insane  before 
its  completion.    Most  of  his  collections  have  since  been  published  by  different  editors. 
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of  the  town  during  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which 
several  members  of  the  family  took  so  active  a  part.  Nor  was 
it  prominent  in  the  affah*  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  preten- 
sions to  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  excited 
some  commotion  in  the  West  of  England,  including  a  seige  at 
Exeter  and  an  attempt  upon  Taunton.  ^  It  was  free,  too,  from 
the  serious  commotions  which  naturally  arose  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Devonshire,  when  Henry 
the  Eighth,  for  too  obvious  purposes  of  his  own,  so  rudely 
shocked  the  feelings  of  the  people  whose  associations  were 
affectionately  entwined  with  the  Old  Religion,  and  appro- 
priated the  enormous  wealth  which  theretofore  had  been 
mainly  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the  sick. 

But  there  is  mention  of  the  town  in  more  agreeable  circum- 
stances. In  1501  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  was  married  in  Old  St.  Paul's  to  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  The  lady 
had  landed  at  Plymouth,  or  some  more  western  port,  and,  on 
her  way  to  London,  passed  through  Crewkeme.  She  doubtless 
travelled  in  all  the  state  of  the  time,  for  at  every  town  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  locality  were  appointed  to  receive  her  and  to 
do  the  local  honors.  One  of  the  gentlemen  thus  appointed  was 
Sir  James  Speke,  whose  family  then  resided  at  Whitelackington 
and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  succeed- 
ing century.2  The  same  gentleman  was  present  at  the  festivities' 
on  the  creation  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  the  Seventh  as  Duke 
of  York.  He  had  previously  been  a  partizan  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
as  in  1498  a  fine  was  levied  upon  him  on  that  account.  ^ 

An  idea  of  Crewkerne,  and  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  formed  from  a 
few  extracts  from  "-4  Surveye  and  Rentall  of  the  sayde 
Manner^  renewed  and  Tnade  April  26,  1599  :"  * — "  The  lord- 

1  See  Savage's    "JJUtory  of  Taunton,"   LyBona's    ** Devon"   and  the  "Pictorial 
H'uUory  of  EmjUxnd" 

*  See  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  family  in  John  Trotandot's  "  Rambles^  Boaminja, 
and  Recollections."    Longman  and  Co. 

*  From  Letters  and  Papers  of  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VII.  in  the  Bolls  series. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Gairdner. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  William  Sparks,  Esq.,  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
document. 
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shyppe  of  Orokerne  is  a  stately  lordshyppe,  and  a  great  markett 
towne,  and  standeth  in  the  high  way  between  London  and 
Excecer.  The  style  of  this  lordshyppe,  with  his  members, 
very  good,  and  fruitefuUe  for  come,  pasture,  and  meadowe ; 
and  the  towne  well  furnished  with  wood)  water,  and  all  other 
comodyties.  The  lands  very  fynable  and  much  desyred, 
because  of  the  resorte  of  people  to  the  markett,  and  alsoe  of 
strangers  traveylinge  from  London  into  all  the  west  partes. 
The  sayde  lordshyppe  is  devyed  into  seven  several  tythings, 
or  villages,  that  is  to  say,  Crokerne  Magna,  Crokeme  Parva, 
Mysterton,  Wollmyston,  Combe,  Clapton,  and  Hewishe,  which 
are  all  within  the  lordshyppe  and  parish  of  Crokeme  ;  and  all 
the  tennants  within  them,  and  of  every  of  them,  holde  theira 
lands  of  the  lords,  either  by  free  deede  or  else  by  copy ;  and 
every  of  the  sayde  tythings  or  villages  have  theire  severall 
grounds  inclosed,  and  alsoe  common  fields,  wherein  the  ten- 
nants of  the  sayde  tythings  have  theire  lands  lyinge,  devyed 
as  in  all  other  common  fields.  The  common  of  pasture  of  the 
same  fields  after  harvest,  in  stray  time,  doth  belonge  onely  to 
the  tennants  of  the  sayde  tything ;  and  none  of  the  tythings 
or  villages  doe  intercommon  with  other,  but  every  tythinge 
hath  the  comudy the  of  h\a  owne  fields  severally  to  themselves, 
as  if  the  same  were  severall  manners  (except  Crokeme  Magna 
and  Crokerne  Parva,  which  doe  intercommon  together),  and 
have  but  three  common  fields  together.  The  demeanes  of  his 
lordshyppe  are  large  and  greate,  and  granted  out  by  copy 
amongst  the  tennants  so  longe  and  many  years  past  that  there 
remaineth  noe  memory  of  them  amongst  the  tennants,  eyther 
of  theire  own  knowledge  or  by  the  reporte  of  theire  auncesters. 
Whether  the  lord  s  auncesters  had  any  habitation  there  or 
not,  it  doth  not  appeare;  but  by  supposall  there  is  a  close 
adjoininge  to  the  church,  towards  the  southe,  called  Courte 
Burton,  and  one  other,  adjoininge  to  the  same,  called  Courte 
Orcharde,  whei^ein  standeth  an  olde  house  of  stone,  which  some 
timey  as  it  should  seeme,  was  a  chappie ;  ^  and  it  appeareth 

^  This  "olde  house  of  stone "  was  what  was  popularly  known  as  "  the  Abbey,'*  and. 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter.     There  is  a  tradition  that  the  principal  part  of  the  town  Was 
once  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  church. 
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that  there  hath  byn  muche  more  buyldings,  but  to  what  use 
and  purpose  no  man  knoweth." 

The  tenures  and  services  of  the  "  free  "  and  "  customary  " 
tenants  are  next  described^  and  then  follows  an  account  of  the 
Hundred  Courts,  the  Court  Baron,  ^  and  the  nomination,  by 
the  lords,  of  the  Hundred  Bailiff : — "  The  tything-man  of  each 
tything  is  boimd  to  be  at  the  lord's  three  weeks'  courts^'*  and  to 
"bringe  with  him  fewer  of  his  neighboture,  which  they  call 
'  fewer  posts,'  and  there,  at  every  courte,  to  present  all  matters 
as  of  right  they  ought  to  present." 

The  fairs  and  markets  (still  held  on  the  days  mentioned) 
are  referred  to  thus : — "  Within  the  town  of  Crokeme  is  a 
markett  every  Satterday,  well  served  and  fiimished  with  all 
kindes  of  wares  and  victuals  oute  of  all  partes  of  the  coimtrye, 
and  muche  accesse  thether  by  reason  of  the  saide  markett ; 
and  on  Bartholomew  Day,  yearly,  a  greate  fayre.  The  telle,  ^ 
stallage,  and  proflfytes,  as  well  of  the  fayre  as  of  the  markett, 
appertayneth  to  the  lords,  and  is  worth  forty  pounds  yearly.  ^ 

*  The  Court  Baran  (called  also  the  Hall-mote,  from  the  place  in  which  it  waa  held) 
was  a  court  "  incident,'*  aays  Blackstone,  "  to  every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden 
by  the  steward.  It  is  of  two  natures.  The  one  is  a  customary  court  appertaining 
entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their  estates  are  transferred  by  suirender,  ftc.,  &c. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the 
freeholders  were  sometimes  anciently  called  ;  for  that  it  is  held  before  the  freeholders 
who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  manor,  the  steward  being  rather  the  registrar  than  the 
judge.  The  freeholders*  court  was  composed  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  the  peers  of 
each  other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure  to  assist  their  lord  in  the  dispensation 
of  domestic  justice" — such  as  deciding  all  controversies  relatini;  to  the  right  of  lands, 
personal  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  &a,  below  forty  shillings  damages.  It  was  formerly 
held  every  three  weeks.  *'  If,**  says  Mr.  Watkins,  "  the  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  he  might  have  appealed  to  them — that  is,  he  might  have  fought 
them — ^he  might  have  dared  them  to  the  combat  and  appealed  to  the  decision  of  Jieaven,  If 
he  did  not  appeal  till  judgment  was  pronounced,  he  was  obliged  to  Jight  the  whole  bench. 
And  it  is  observable  that  their  sense  of  honor,  and  of  their  own  importance  and  indepen- 
dency, was  such  that  the  lord  could  not  (and  cannot  even  now,  in  this  nation,  unless  war- 
ranted by  custom,)  compel  the  free  suitors,  as  between  suitor  and  suitor,  to  be  sworn. 
This  would  have  been  to  call  their  honor  in  question.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  suitors  in  a 
Court  Baron  are  called  the  homage,  or  homagers,  or  benchers,  and  not  the  jury,  to  this  day.*' 
These  courts  are  now  merely  nominaL — See  Watkins's  "  Treatise  on  Copyholds," 

'  Toll  (or  tolne)  was  first  invented  that  contracts  might  be  made  openly  and  before 
witnesses.— fKoocTtf  **  InstUute.*' 

*  In  Saxon  times,  when  fairs  and  markets  were  first  established,  Sunday  was  the 
usual  mariLct  day,  but,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  Saturday  was  at  length  generally 
substituted.  Fairs  were  also  commonly  held  near  some  cathedral,  church,  or  monastery^ 
on  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication  (wake) — a  custom  which  prevails  to  this  day  in  many 
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The  lords,  in  times  past,  have  byn  accustomed  to  elect  and 
choose  one  man,  at  their  pleasure,  and  name  hym  a  PortrevCy 
whose  office  was  always  to  coUecte  and  gather  yerely  the 
proffjrtes  of  the  markett  and  fayre,  and  to  yelde  accompte 
thereof  at  the  auditt.  But  now  the  sayde  office  is  granted  by 
coppy  for  terme  of  lyres,  accordinge  to  the  custome,  payinge 
yerely  to  the  lord  fewer  poxmds  thyrteene  shillinges  and  fewer 
pence,"  ^ 

The  election  of  Reeve,  and  the  payment  of  heriots,  are  next 
treated  o£  A  single  case  wiU  serve  as  a  specimen  : — **  If  the 
husbande  joyne  any  of  his  wyves  in  the  coppy  with  hym,  if 
the  same  wyfe  dye,  and  he  marry  another  and  dye,  his  second 
wyfe  shall  have  her  widowe's  estate  in  all  his  landes  whereof 
she  ought  to  be  endowed  by  the  custome  of  thys  lordshyppe  ; 
for  in  thys  manner  the  nameynge  one  wyfe  or  more  in  the 
coppy  doth  not  extinguishe  the  righte  of  wydowe's  estate  of 
his  other  wyves,  as  in  other  manners  it  dothe." 

The  document  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  "  severali 
commons  "  and  of  the  various  privileges  attached  to  them. 
Roundham  Common,  which  was  enclosed  about  fifty  years 
since,  is  thus  described  : — "  Within  the  lordshyppe  of  Crokeme 
Magna  is  a  common  of  waste  grounde  of  the  lord's,  called 
Rownam,  conteyninge  fewer  score  acres,  wherein  the  cottagers 
inhabitynge  within  the  towne  of  Crokeme  have  common  of 
pasture  for  theire  beastes  from  the  first  Holly  Roode  Daye 
untylle  the  natyvytye  of  our  Lord  God,"  &c.,  &c. 

Of  Cory  Meadow  the  "  Surveys  "  states  that  "  No  tennant 
shall  have  or  use  any  common  in  the  sayde  meadowe  hut  only 
the  cottagers,  every  of  them  with  their  beasts,  as  before  in 
Rownam ; "  and  of  Crewkerne  Magna  and  Crewkerne  Par va, 
that  "  Every  tenna7it  holdinge  one  tenemente,  eyther  buylded 
or  decayed,  shall  keepe  in  the  common  fieldes  fower  score  and 
temie  sheepe  ;  and  if  he  have  to  we  tenementes  he  shall  keepe 
nyne  score  sheepe ;   and  if  he   have  three,  fower,  or  more 

places.  The  old  Roman  roads  still  presented  considerable  facilities  of  communication, 
and  were  aidod,  it  is  supposed,  in  some  places,  by  artificial  canals. — Eccleston's  "  Jnti'o* 
duclioH  to  English  Antiquities." 

^  The  "  proffytcs  of  the  marketts  and  fayre  "  are  now  the  property  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, having  passed  from  the  Poulett  family  either  by  sale  or  in  exchange  for  lands. 
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tenementeSy  he  shall  keepe  but  nyne  score  sheepe,  albeit  he 
have  twenty  tenementes." 

I  need  not  say  that  all  the  old  common  rights,  along  with 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of 
the  poor,  have  become  confiscated  by  the  "  enlightened  "  legis- 
lation of  modem  times. 

"  The  crime  is  great  in  man  or  woman 
Who  steals  a  goose  from  off  the  common. 
But  who  shall  plead  the  man's  excuse 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose  ?"  ^ 

Cosmo  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  visited  this 
country  in  1669,  accompanied  by  a  secretary  to  describe  his 
travels,  and  by  an  artist  to  illustrate  them,  speaks  of  Crew- 
kerne  as  "  a  village  "  through  which  he  passed  on  his  way 
from  Hinton  House  to  Dorchester.  This  term  must  have  been 
used  indefinitely,  or,  perhaps,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
meaning,  for  Honiton,  Frampton,  and  **  Southprad "  [South 
Perrott],  among  many  other  places,  are  all  alike  denominated 
villages,  while  both  Crewkerne  and  Honiton  must  at  the  same 
time  have  really  been  flourishuig  towns.  Perhaps  his  Highness 
supposed  that  Crewkerne  contained  nothing  worthy  of  his 
notice,  and  therefore  hastened  on  to  a  more  attractive  locality.  ^ 

^  An  item  from  Mr.  Donne's  Survey  of  the  Parish,  made  in  1770,  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Bonndham  Common,  whereof  Mr.  Hussey's  tenants  have  a  right  of  near  two-thirds  of 
the  said  common,  customary  measure  106a.  Ir.  6p.*'  A  subsequent  memorandum  upon 
this  passage  says  : — "  Inclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1814,  with  Marsh  Common."  Of 
Marsh  Common,  and  its  sale  to  the  Railway  Company,  full  particulars  will  be  found  in 
the  Table  of  Charities  in  a  future  paga  Mr.  Donne's  "Survey''  says  of  it,  a  hundred 
years  ago: — "Marsh  Common,  once  in  three  years,  is  called  Fallow, — namely,  when 
Growley  Field  is  Allowed  then  this  Common  is  to  be  fed  by  the  whole  town  of  Crew- 
kerne, and  the  other  two  years  is  to  be  fed  in  common  with  Roundham  Common."  The 
Cory  Meadow  mentioned  in  the  text  appears  to  be  what  is  now  called  Com  Meadow. 
Cor-wy  is  British  fur  "  the  Dwarf  Stream,"  applied,  perhaps,  to  the  Hewish  Brook,  which 
may  thus  give  its  name  to  the  lands  along  and  near  its  banks. 

*  Cosmo's  travels  were  translated  and  published  in  1821,  with  illustrations  from  the 
original  sketches — forming  a  very  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
countiy  as  it  was  presented  to  an  intelligent  foreigner  two  hundred  years  aga  The 
duke*s  account  of  Uinton  House,  "the  villa  of  my  Lord  Paulet,"  with  its  gardens, 
terraces,  and  parterres, — "  very  different  from  the  common  style," — of  its  park,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  deer  "  of  two  sorts,"  and  of  its  "  wood  for  -pheasants  " — is  sufficiently 
quaint,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  thui  his  description  of  fly-fishing,  which  the  party  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  at  Dorchester.  Peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  this 
elegant  amusement  has  been  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  surprise  of 
the  Italians  on  seeing  it  practised  for  the  first  time  : — "  Their  mmle  of  angling  here,"  ho 
says,  "  is  very  different  from  the  common  one ;  for  where  our  fishermen  hold  the  hook 
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The  part  played  by  Crewkeme  in  the  Civil  War  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
not  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  many  other  places,  was  neither 
unexciting  nor  devoid  of  danger.  The  town  was  frequently 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  contending  parties,  in  their 
marches  to  and  from  the  localities  in  which  their  more  active 
services  were  required.  Very  easy,  therefore,  is  it  to  imagine 
the  alarm  and  social  disorganization  which  Crewkeme  ex- 
perienced in  common  with  even  the  most  insignificant  places. 

The  outrages  of  a  lawless  soldiery,  in  truth,  are  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  infliction,  and  to  these  outrages  the  town, 
from  its  situation,  must  have  been  peculiarly  exposed.  Taun- 
ton, at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  held  a  prominent  position 
on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  and  Lyme  Regis,  at  a  shorter 
distance  in  the  opposite  diriection,  was  early  enlisted  on  the 
same  side  and  soon  became  the  "  Key  of  the  West  of  England ;" 
while  Hinton  St.  George,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Crew- 
keme, was  the  quarters  of  Lord  Poulett,  who  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  the  King,  and  held  an  important 
command  in  the  royal  army.  His  Lordship  raised  and  sup- 
ported a  regiment  of  foot  at  his  own  expense,  and  among  the 
recruits  were  doubtless  many  of  the  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  so  immediately  within  the  range  of 
his  territorial  and  personal  influence.  But,  judging  from  his 
own  words,  the  feeling  generally  at  Crewkeme  was  more  in  favor 
of  the  Parliament  than  in  that  of  the  King.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  September,  1642,  it  seems.  Lord  Poulett  made  a 
speech  to  his  soldiers  at  Sherborne  in  which  was  the  following 
passage  : — **  But  when  you  come  to  the  Puritanical  towns  of 
Taunton,  Crewkerne,  -Bristol,  Dorchester,  and  Exeter,  then  let 
your  swords  cruel  it  without  difference  of  age,  sex,  or  degree. 
Let  those  three  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devonshire 
be  fattened  with  the  blood  and  carcasses  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  may  not  make  head  against  us."  ^     It  is  possible 

still  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  place,  these  keep  it  in  continual  motion,  darUng  the 
line  into  tfie  water  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,— then,  drawing  U  along  a  few  paces,  they 'throw 
U  in  afresh,  rejteating  this  operation  till  thefsh  is  caught  J** 

^  From  Nehemiah  Wallington's  "  Historical  Notes,**  vol.  2,  page  92.     A  foot  note  to 
the  passiige  in  the  text  says  :  *'This  is  qtiot^i'from  *Refliarlcsible  Truths  from  Worcester, 
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that  these  brutal  sentences  were  never  spoken.  For  a  foot-note 
says  : — "  For  this  speech^  I  cannot  believe  the  Lord  Poulett 
had  any  such  intention,  much  less  a  tongue  to  utter  it."  ^  No 
doubt,  however,  that  all  the  towns  where  the  clothing  or  other 
trade  was  carried  on  were  soured  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  Crown  in  the  raising  of  money  without  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  Parliament. 

The  garrison  of  Lyme,  which  early  declared  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  very  active  in  harassing  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  King's  party,  from  their  posts  at  Axminster,  Bridport, 
Whitchurch  Castle,  Hoiiiton,  and  other  places,  were  not  slow 
in  counteraction  and  reprisalsl  Among  the  lesser  expeditions 
was  one  by  Lord  Poulett,  who,  having  heard  that  Lady  Drake, 
of  Ashe,  near  Musbury  (about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
by  and  by),  had  receiveda  party  from  Lyme  to  garrison  her 
house,  malrched  thither  from  Hin^n  St.  George.  andTurprising 
the  defenders  before  they  could  secure  themselves,  drove  them 
out  and  burned  the  mansion  to  the  ground.^  In  March,  1644, 
another  party  jGrom  Lyme,  under  Captain  Weare,  in  the  course 
of  a  raid  in  the  neighbourhood, "  were  surprised  by  a  party  of 
royalists,  and  those  who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  carried 
prisoners  to  Colyton.  But,  such  are  the  chances  of  war,  the 
royal  victors,  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  their  success,  were  in 
turn  surprised  by  a  Lyme  party  under  Captain  Pyne,  and 
sixty  of  them,  besides  their  colonel  and  some  other  officers, 
with  their  horses  and  arms,  were  carried  off  in  triumph. 
Immediately  after  this,  a  detachment  of  royalist  troops  under 
Prince  Maurice  was  obtained  for  the  protection  of  Colyton, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Colcombe  Castle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earls  of  Devon,  of  which  more  will  be  related  in 
its  proper  place* 

Experiences  of  this  kind  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
and,  joined  with  the  imperfect  discipline  and  free  and  easy 

Stafford,  Somenei,  Devonshire,  York,  and  Lincoln  Connties,  most  of  them  eent  np  poste 
&x>m  jndicions  men  of  purpose  to  be  printed.     London  :  Printed  for  T.  Vnderhill,  1642.*' 

1  From  a  "  Perfect  Relation,  or  Sonmuoy  of  Fifty  Bookes."    London,  1642.     The 
Kinffi  PampMein  tfi  iki  British  Museum, 

*  See  page  179. 
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character  of  the  soldiery,  particularly  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists  under  Goring,  the  state  of  the  country,  as  regards 
social  disorganization,  was  terrible  indeed*  It  would  have 
been  worse  but  for  the  "  Club  Men,"  who  voluntarily  organised 
themselves  for  protection  against  both  parties,  although '  with 
a  powerful  leaning  to  the  King.  "  Out  of  Dorsetshire,"  says  a 
contemporary  record  (The  Court  Mercuries  No.  11,  September 
28,  1644),  "  we  have  intelligence  that  the  enemy's  cruelty  ap- 
peares  in  its  wonted  horrour  in  those  parts,  that  they  have 
seized  upon  all  horse  whatsoever,  and  deprive  not  only  the 
rich  but  the  poorer  sort  of  their  provision  and  goods."  ^  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  " History  of  the  Rebellion"  thus  describes 
the  state  of  afiSdrs  in  the  west  when  the  King,  finding  his 
personal  presence  essential  to  his  cause,  arrived  at  Bristol : — 
"  All  Dorsetshire  entirely  possessed  by  the  rebels,  save  only 
what  Sir  Lewis  Dives  could  protect  by  his  small  garrison  at 
Sherborne,  and  the  island  of  Portland,  which  could  not  provide 
for  its  own  subsistence ;  the  garrison  at  Taunton,  with  that 
party  of  horse  and  dragoons  which  relieved  it,  commanding  a 
very  large  circuit,  and  disturbing  other  parts  in  Somersetshire  ; 
Devonshire  intent  upon  the  blocking  up  of  Plymouth,  at  one 
end,  and  open  to  incursions  from  Lyme,  and  prejudiced  by 
Taunton,  at  the  other  end ;  the  king's  garrisons,  in  all  three 
coimties,  being  stronger  in  fortifications  (which  yet  were  not 
finished  in  any  place,  and  but  begun  in  some)  than  in  men,  or 
any  provisions  to  endure  an  enemy  ;  whilst  the  Lord  Goring  s 
forces  [for  the  Bang]  equally  infested  the  borders  of  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Devon  by  unheard  of  rapine,  without  applying 
themselves  to  any  enterprize  upon  the  rebels." 

Early  in  April,  1644,  the  proceedings  of  the  garrison  of 
Lyme  having  become  notorious,  the  King  determined  to  lay 
siege  thereto,  and  for  that  object  despatched  Prince  Maiuice 
with  a  considerable  force.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Beamin- 
ster,  when  the  fire  took  place  of  which  an  accoimt  is  given  at 
page  114.  The  Prince  left  that  town  on  the  nineteenth,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Axminster.     He  lost  no  time  in  lead- 

^  Newspapers  in  the  British  Museum.    Volume  containing  the  years  1643,  1646, 
and  1647. 
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ing  his  forces  over  Uplyme  Hill,  and,  after  a  skirmish  with 
the  garrison  outposts,  succeeded  in  taking  Hay  House  and 
fixing  his  headquarters  there.  Operations  were  carried  on, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Poulett,  until  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
the  gamaon  displaying  extraordinary  bravery  and  effecting  a 
successful  resistance.  At  last  the  news  arrived  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  approaching  from  Dorchester  with  a  large  Par- 
liamentary force,  and  the  siege  was  hastily  raised,  and  the 
besiegers  marched  to  Exeter.  ^ 

Finding  that  he  was  not  wanted  at  Lyme,  Essex,  on  the 
third  of  June,  turned  off  at  Bridport  for  Crewkeme,  and  went 
thence,  through  Chard,  Axminster,  Honiton,  CoUumpton,  and 
Tiverton,  to  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  where  his  troops  were 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the 
King  m  person.  After  this  event,  the  Kmg  returned  to 
Exeter,  where  he  staid  a  short  time,  resting  and  clothing  his 
army,  and  considering  how  best  to  restrain  and  conquer  the 
Parliamentary  strongholds  of  Plymouth,  Taunton,  and  Lyme. 
Leaving  Exeter  at  last,  he  marched  his  troops  to  Chard,  which 
he  made  his  headquarters  from  the  24th  till  the  30th  of 
September,  waiting  supplies  from  the  Commissioners  of  Devon- 
shire and  of  Somersetshire.  In  my  accoxmt  of  Chard  will  be 
given  some  curious  extracts  from  "  The  Diuriialls  of  Parlia- 
ment" in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  other  authorities, 
with  reference  to  the  stopping  of  the  King  in  that  town,  and 
I  merely  add  here  that  his  Majesty  took  the  opportunity  of 
issuing  a  Proclamation,  "  given  at  our  Court  at  Chard,  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1644,"  declaring  his  resolution  to 
settle  a  speedy  peace,  and  inviting  loyal  subjects  to  assist  him 
in  that  object.  On  the  same  day  he  left  for  Hinton  St. 
Greorge,  where  he  dined  with  Lord  Poulett,  and  afterwards 
went  to  South  Perrott,  on  his  way  to  Sherborne  and  elsewhere, 
as  related  at  page  163.  His  Majesty  had  hardly  left  Chard, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  ere  a  party  from  Lyme,  with 
the  unflagging  activity  which  distinguished  that  garrison, 
dashed  into  the  town  and  took  several  prisoners,  along  with 

^  See  Roberts's  "  Hvdcry  of  Lyme  Regis,*^  which  contains  a  very  interesting  and 
detailed  account  of  the  siege  of  Lyme. 
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eleven  of  the  King  s  saddle  horses  and  their  accoutrements.  ^ 
In  the  following  year,  1645,  the  "speedy  peace"  not  having 
been  made,  Lord  Fairfax  brought  an  army  into  the  West  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  Taimton  and  Plymouth,  and  for  sub- 
duing that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Parliament.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  Greneral  foimd  himself  at 
Beaminster,  as  stated  in  page  114.  The  town  was  in  a 
deplorable  plight  on  account  of  the  fire  of  the  previous  year, 
the  unsettled  state  of  affiurs  preventing  anything  like  atten- 
tion to  its  rebuilding.  Fairfax  therefore  decided  upon  pushing 
on  at  once,  and  was  the  more  urged  to  do  so  having  received 
intelligence  that  Lord  Goring  (for  the  King)  had  "quite 
drawn  off  the  siege  from  Taunton  "  and  was  gone  to  Ilminster, 
his  headquarters  being  Somerton.  On  his  way  from  Blandford 
to  Beaminster,  Fsdrfax  "took  Captain  Penruddock  and  one 
FuBsel,  Captains  of  the  Club  Men  of  Wiltshire,  who  pretended 
to  take  up  arms  only  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  insults 
of  both  armys,  being  neuters  in  the  war.  At  Dorchester, 
Colonel  Sidenham  meets  Fairfax  and  informs  him  that  the 
Club  Bisers  would  not  suffer  provisions  to  be  carry 'd  into  the 
Parliament  8  garrisona  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hollis, 
their  chief  leader,  came  to  Fairfax  to  excuse  the  Club  Men, 
and  was  civilly  treated,  more  for  fear  than  love.  Mr.  HoUis  s 
desire  was  that  he  might  have,  leave  to  send  some  petitions 
and  Articles  of  Association  to  the  King  and  Parliament."^ 
But  that  desire  was  not  gratified. 

In  "  A  Perfect  Diurnall  of  some  Passages  in  Parliament "  ^ 
is  the  following  account,  dated  "From  Crookhom,  July  6, 
1645  :" — "  After  the  despatch  of  these  dub  ambassadors  from 
Dorchester,  we  marched  toward  Bemister,  and  quartered  the 
army  in  the  field  betwixt  Bemister  and  Crookhom.  But 
before  our  march  from  Dorchester  we  received  notice  of  a 
sharpe  farewell  (for  so  it  proved),  given  by  Goring  [in  command 
for  the  King]  at  Taunton,  wherein  he  spit  his  last  venome, 

>  Walker.    Quoted  by  Mr.  Dftvidson  in  an  mteresting  tract,  '*Axmin9ter  durittg  the 
cm  War,"  pubUahed  in  1851. 

*  Roahworth,  voL  5,  p.  529>d0. 

'  No.  102,  in  Newspapers  for  1644-5^  in  the  British  Maaenm. 
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wliich  our  men  received  with  their  wonted  courage.  As  also 
we  had  notice  of  an  encounter  betwixt  the  governour  of  Lyme 
and  the  Club  Men  about  Bridgport  [Bridport].  It  seems  the 
Club  Men  assembling  were  sent  to  by  the  Gouvemor  of 
Lyme,  who  put  himselfe  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  worst  of 
answers.  To  declare  themselves,  they  rudely  tore  his  papers 
and  increased  their  seditions,  whereupon  he  made  toward 
them  to  disperse  them,  which  he  did  with  the  losse  of  fifty  or 
sixty  Club  Men,  who,  it  seemes,  will  not  understand  reason 
till  it  be  beaten  into  them.  These  Club  Men  were  led  by  an 
oflScer  of  the  Kings,  and  we  understand  that  Goring  hath  lent 
them  divers  of  his  men  to  seduce  them  to  disaffection  and 
destruction.  But  we  hope,  if  we  may  have  some  time  and  liberty, 
to  quench  this  fire  very  shortly,  though  we  were  unwilling  to 
stir  it  so  long  as  Goring  lay  before  Taunton  ;  from  whence  this 
evening,  July  4,  we  understood  by  scouts  firom  Taunton,  and 
prisoners  taken  at  Crookhome,  among  whom  a  lieutenant  of 
horse,  that  he  drew  off  yesterday  about  noone  toward  Ilminster, 
and  this  night  is  quartered  about  Somerton,  our  army  lying 
betwixt  Bemister  and  Crookhorn ;  Colonel  Massey's  party 
betwixt  Axminster  and  Chard  ;  we  having  in  these  five  dales 
marched  fi-om  Marlborough  to  Bemister,  which  is  sixty-two 
miles. 

On  Saturday,  the  fifth,  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
was  marched  toward  Somerton,  we  marched  with  the  whole 
body  toward  Crookhome,  having  sent  early  in  the  morning  a 
party  of  two  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Fleetwood,  to  discover  the  enemies  motion  and  take 
advantage  of  his  reere,  if  it  were  given.  This  party  marched 
to  Peddertan  [South  Petherton],  alarmed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  first  over  to  Pedderton  Bridge,  then  to  Long-lode, 
and  so  over  that  bridge,  which  made  the  enemy  face  about 
and  bring  up  their  foot,  who,  with  the  advantage  of  some 
works  formerly  cast  up,  made  good  the  bridge  against  our 
horse  and  dragoons.  After  this,  a  brigade  of  foot  was  com- 
manded to  march,  their  quarters  assigned  at  Crookhorn,  which 
they  obeyed  most  cheerfully,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pedder- 
ton ;  but  they  being  extreme  weary,  and  the  night  coming  on, 

s 
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strong  guards  were  placed  at  the  bridge,  and  the  abnost  tired 
horse  drawn  into  their  quarters,  it  being  a  country  so  full  of 
strait  passages  that  it  is  very  hard  to  engage  an  unwilling 
enemy,  especially  with  forces  so  harnessed  [harassed]  as  ours 
with  six  days  continuall  marches,  and  those  long  ones,  saving 
the  laat,  which  the  difficulty  of  the  way  made  equally  trouble- 
some with  the  former.  In  this  chase,  about  ten  prisoners  of 
the  enemy  were  taken,  among  whom  a  comet  of  dragoons. 

This  sixth  of  July,  our  head  quarter  is  at  Crookhome,  where 
its  possible  we  may  rest  a  day  or  two,  but  not  be  idle.  And 
we  account  it  a  mercy  that  the  Lord  hath  so  disposed  of  our 
affaires  that  we  have  had  liberty  to  rest  and  wait  upon  Him 
three  Lords-days  together  ;  at  Warwick,  Marlborough,  and 
Crookhome^  which  have  been  the  only  days  of  rest  we  had 
since  we  came  from  Leicester.  The  enemy  yet  continues  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  he  lately  passed  at  Lode- 
hridge,  upon  which  they  have  three  garrisons,  as  Bridgewater, 
Langport,  and  Ilchester  :  But  we  hope  that  God  will  direct 
us  by  his  good  providence  to  such  a  course  as  may  be  for  the 
good  of  these  parts  and  the  whole  kingdom."  ^ 

Of  the  various  detailed  accounts  of  the  proceedings  outlined 
in  this  letter,  and  of  the  momentous  upshot,  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial, perhaps,  is  that  of  Sprigge,  the  Parliamentary 
historian,  for,  notwithstanding  his  partizanship,  a  comparison 
with  the  accounts  of  other  writers  shows  that  on  the  whole  he 
is  tolerably  impartial  and  fair.  ^  He  tells  us  that  preparatorily 
to  leaving  Beaminster,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  "  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  Crewkerne,  who  took  some 
of  Goring's  soldiers  prisoners  and  brought  them  away  to  the 
General  at  Beaminster,  who  confessed  no  less  than  what  we 
had  heard — ^that  the  siege  [of  Taimton]  was  raised,  and  that 
Goring  was  marched  towards  Langport.  ^     Thus  is  Taunton 

^  This  account  is  said  by  the  Diumall  to  be  taken  from  letters  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  too  large  to  be  here  inserted.'' 

*  **  Anglia  Hediviva  " — England's  Recovery  ;  being  the  history  of  the  motions, 
actions,  and  successes  of  the  army  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  Kt.,  Captain-General  of  all  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  England. 
Compiled,  for  the  public  good,  by  Joshua  Sprigge.  London,  MDCXLVII.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1854. 

'  In  the  **  Perfect  Occurrences  " — newspapers  for  1645  in  the  British  Museum— is  the 
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the  second  time  relieved,  and  our  party  there  delivered  from 
an  imminent  danger."  The  soldiers  taken  prisoners  belonged, 
of  course,  to  Goring's  army,  which  had  withdrawn  from  Taun- 
ton and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Somerton,  Ilminster,  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  skirmish  might  have  taken  place  at  this  time  at  Din- 
nington  and  left  its  memory  in  the  name  of  Cromwell-ford, 
which,  on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry,  has  assumed  the  form  of 
Crummel-ford,  as  mentioned  in  association  with  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  residence  described  in  page  70.  For,  under  the 
date  of  June  1,  1645,  Sprigge  tells  us  that  "  about  this  time 
came  news  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  general  Goring's  army 
in  the  west,  which,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  hath  been  their 
lot  to  happen  among  them  more  than  once, — namely,  a  hot 
skirmish  which  one  party  of  his  horse  had  with  another  party 
of  his  own  horse  near  Crookhorn,  thinking  they  had  been  ours 
(for  indeed  a  party  of  horse  of  Colonel  Welden's  brigade  were 
within  a  mile  of  them,  at  Hinton  St.  George),  in  which 
skirmish  many  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  both  oflScers  and 
soldiers,  by  one  another,  and  that  party  of  their  horse  that 
was  routed  fled  as  far  as  Bath,  giveing  a  hot  alarm  as  they 
went,  which  for  the  present  put  them  in  some  distraction. 
Providence  had  ordained  this  accident  [the  old  Puritan  was  of 
course  safe  upon  that  point]  as  an  advantage  for  that  party  of 

following  paragraph  under  date  July  9tli,  the  news  having,  in  those  days,  been  some 
time  in  reaching  the  London  printing  office  : — "  This  day  there  came  letters  from  Sir  T. 
Fairfaxes  armie  which  certifie  that  since  Goring's  advance,  after  he  had  drawne  [from 
Taunton]  off  as  farre  as  Blacke  Down,  in  hopes  our  men  would  have  drawne  out  and 
engaged.  But  he  returned  againe,  and  had  hot  skirmishes.  Our  forces  gave  him  enter- 
tainment and  killed  abundance  of  his  men,  and,  on  Thursday  noone,  drew  off  again, 
facing  the  towne  [Taunton]  till  night,  and  quartered  on  Fryday  night  at  Uminster.  The 
General  [Fairfax]  advanced  on  Fryday  [from  Dorchester]  to  Beauminster,  twelve  miles 
from  Dorchester,  his  horse  into  Crookhome,  where  wee  fell  on  the  enemie,  took  a  lieu- 
tenant and  divers  other  of  Sir  Robert  Welches  troope.  Being  on  their  rear,  we  sent 
another  partie  between  Sherborne  and  Somerton,  and  fell  on  their  van  and  took  some 
prisoners  there  alsa  .  .  .  The  aimy  marched  to  Crookhome  July  the  5th,  where  the 
General  now  is.  .  •  •  The  General  left  the  foot  that  pursued  Goring  at  South  Pether- 
ton,  five  miles  from  Crookhome."  Under  the  same  date,  July  9th,  *'  A  Diary,  or  an 
Exact  Journal,^*  in  the  same  newspapers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  records,  with 
reference  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  : — *'  His  [Fairfax's]  foote  were  so  eager  to  relieve  their 
friends  that  they  would  have  marched  all  night  if  Sir  Thomas  would  think  it  fitting. 
Our  [Parliamentary]  forces  being  at  Crookehorae,  the  enemy  drew  off,  hoping  that  our 
men  in  Taunton  would  have  sallyed  forth  and  given  them  a  farewell." 
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our  horse  who  otherwise  might  have  been  endangered  (by  the 
sudden  advance  of  the  enemy's  forces)  in  their  retreat  from 
Pederton  to  Taunton.  The  inhabitants  thei'eabouts  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this  accident  when  the  army  marched  the  second 
time  to  relieve  Taunton  and  had  a  rendezvous  on  the  same 
place  where  this  skirmish  was.  Besides,  many  of  the  enemy 
have  since  confessed  the  same." 

The  main  body  of  the  army  advanced  from  Beaminster  to 
Crewkeme  with  all  the  speed  it  could,  for,  **  the  enemy  flying, 
what  was  it  to  do  but  follow  V  But  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  the  country  was  broken  up  by  deep  lanes  and  enclosures, 
and  both  men  and  horses  were  weary  with  the  long  and 
tedious  marches.  Arriving  at  last  at  Crewkeme,  "  intelligence 
came  that  made  them  pull  up  their  stumps,  as  weary  as  they 
were.  After  that  the  army  was  come  to  Crookhom,  they 
heard  that  our  horse,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fleetwood 
[sent  forward  with  a  brigade  to  watch  Goring  s  movements], 
had  fallen  on  their  rear,  taken  some  prisoners,  and  the  great 
bodies  were  like  to  engage.  Whereupon  three  regiments  more 
were  commanded  to  march  up  and  assist  them,  if  there  should 
be  cause.  Two  regiments  of  foot  also,  being  ordered  for  that 
service,  notwithstanding  their  weary  march,  leaped  for  joy 
that  they  were  like  to  be  engaged,  and,  according  to  orders, 
marched  from  Crookhom  (after  they  had  rested  an  hour)  to 
Pederton  that  night."  They  found  that  Goring  had  pulled 
down  Petherton  Bridge,  and  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  on 
the  other  side.  But  on  the  approach  of  Fleetwood  he  retreated 
beyond  the  river,  posting  guards  at  all  the  fords  and  bridges. 
Fleetwood  rebuilt  Petherton  Bridge,  and  advanced  with  his 
horse  until  he  was  fiace  to  face  with  the  enemy,  the  river 
only  separating  them.  "  The  general  (Fairfax)  and  lieutenant- 
general  (Cromwell)  mounted  instantly,  and  rode  from  Crook- 
hom after  the  forces,  to  order  [command]  them  if  an  engage- 
ment should  take  place.  But  the  enemy,  standing  upon  the 
advantage  of  the  pass,  avoided  it."  ^      Fairfax  then  posted 

1  Markham'B  '*Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,''  chapter  21.  Macmillan,  1870. 
Colonel  WeldoQ,  while  besieged  at  Taunton,  had  previously  written  to  Colonel  Massey, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  relieve  him,  and  the  letter  is  preserved  in  the  **  Perfect  Occur- 
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strong  detachments  at  Martock  and  Petherton,  thus  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Parret,  and  returned  to  pass  his  Sunday  at 
Crewkeme,  where  he  was  joined  by  Weldon's  brigade,  which 
had  been  so  long  shut  up  in  Taunton.  Old  Colonel  Weldon 
had  conducted  the  defence  with  great  skill  and  valour,  and  he 
and  his  officers  were  received  with  warm  congrattdations. 
Colonel  Massey,  the  gallant  defender  of  Gloucester  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  also  joined  head  quarters  at  Crewkeme 
with  a  brigade  of  horse. 

Next  day,  July  6,  being  "Lord's  Day,"  as  the  Puritan 
chronicler  elects  to  call  it,  "the  army  rested  at  Crewkeme 
and  the  rest  of  their  quarters.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
six  in  the  evening,  twelve  at  night,  and  two  in  the  morning, 
the  general  had  certain  intelligence  by  his  spies  that  the 
enemy  continued  still  at  Long  Sutton,  keeping  a  guard  at 
Load  Bridge,  and  making  good  the  garrison  at  Ilchester  and 
Langport  (the  two  parses  upon  the  river),  and  had  broken 
down  the  bridge  towards  the  town  of  Evill  (Yeovil),  higher 
up  the  river.  Whereupon  orders  were  given  for  dmms  to 
beat  by  four  m  the  morning.'' 

Accordingly,  "  by  six  of  the  clock  "  on  Monday,  the  seventh 
of  July,  1645,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
fields  on  the  Petherton  road  about  a  mile  from  Crewkerne, 
and  Fairfax,  with  his  lieutenant-general  (Cromwell)  and  a 
strong  escort,  advanced  to  Load  Bridge  in  order  to  examine 
the  enemy's  position  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Lang- 
port  and  Ilchester  to  Yeovil.  During  this  examination  several 
skirmishes  took  place  in  the  meadows  between  small  parties, 
and  a  general  engagement  appeared  to  be  imminent.  "A 
council  of  war  was  called  on  the  field  to  consider  what  course 

rences"  newspapers  for  1645,  volume  2,  British  Museum,  as  follows  : — " Sir, — When  the 
army  advances,  take  heed  of  quarters.  Perswade  them  to  quarter  in  the  fields,  and  give 
no  notice  when  you  are  as  farre  as  Lyme,  that  we  may  agree  to  faU  on  the  enemy  that 
they  may  be  as  well  engaged  with  us  as  with  you,  that  they  may  not  have  to  do  with 
one  part  of  us  alone.  We  daQy  have  action  with  the  enemy,  and,  thro'  God's  mercy, 
have  ever  had  the  better.  The  enemy  lieth  with  most  of  his  horse  towards  Chard  and 
about  the  Hill,  still  expecting  we  must  be  forced  to  march  away.  They  are  5000  horse 
and  dragoones,  and  2000  foot.  Delay  not  relief  too  long,  lliey  gather  all  they  can 
together.  Grenvile  [one  of  the  King's  generals]  came  this  day  to  our  army.  We  missed 
him  narrowly.  We  took  120  horses.  Our  hope  is  in  God  alone. — Ralphe  Welden. 
Taunton,  June  27,  1645." 
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to  take  to  engage  the  enemy,  who,  keeping  himself  beyond  the 
river,  and  having  the  garrisons  of  Ilchester,  Langport,  Bur- 
rough,  1  and  Bridgwater,  there  was  no  possible  coming  over 
upon  that  side.  To  force  our  passage  in  that  place,  where  the 
enemy  stood  in  good  order  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
receive  us,  was  a  business  of  exceeding  difficulty,  it  being  also 
a  moorish  ground."  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  however,  to 
make  the  attempt — fixing  the  spot  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  enemy's  position  at  Yeovil  and  leaving  detachments  to 
guard  the  passes  at  Load  Bridge  and  Ilchester,  and  to  engage 
Goring's  troops  if  they  attempted  to  cross.  Accordingly  the 
main  body  of  the  army  at  Crewkeme  were  rapidly  marched  to 
YeovU  and  got  possession  of  the  bridge  there  wiUxout  opposi- 
tion.  For  the  enemy,  being  taken  by  surprise,  retreated 
towards  Langport,  along  with  the  force  at  Load  Bridge,  after 
burning  "  divers  fair  houses  there,"  and  with  that  at  Ilchester, 
where  "  the  governor,  Colonel  Phillips,  left  the  works  stand- 
ing undemoUshed, — only  the  Bridewell,  a  place  the  enemy  had 
fortified,  they  set  on  fire,  which  was  quickly  quenched  by  the 
inhabitants." 

Fairfax,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  these  movements, 
"marched  back  towards  Ilchester,  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  and  quartered  there  that  night.  Intelligence  also  came 
that  whilst  we  went  on  the  other  side.  Goring,  being  drawn 
down  to  Langport,  had  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  army  towards 
Taunton,  aa  if  he  intended  to  surprise  the  town,  thinking  to 

^  Boroughbridge,  a  hamlet  partly  in  the  parish  of  Ling,  about  five  miles  from  Lang- 
port, and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Othery,  Middlezoy,  and  Weston  Zoyland.  **  It  had  its 
name,"  says  OoUinson,  "from  a  large  borough  or  mount  very  high  and  steep,  which, 
though  generally  reckoned  natural,  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  a  sepulchral  tumulus."  This  mount  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Parret,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Yeovil  and  Dnrston  railway  which  passes 
down  the  valley  near  it.  On  the  top  "are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Part  of  the  tower  and  most  of  the  main  walls  are  still  standing,  and 
form  a  very  singular  and  picturesque  object.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and 
occurs  very  early  in  the  memorials  of  Athelney  Abbey,  to  which  it  was  appendant.  It 
sustained  much  damage,  though  ruinous  before,  in  the  great  rebellion,  when  Goring 
garrisoned  this  place  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  who  fortified  themselves  in  the 
ruins  and  made  a  most  resolute  defence  against  their  assailants.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Langport,  General  Fairfax  sending  Colonel  Okey  with  a  detachment  to  reduce  them,  they 
were  so  intimidated  with  the  summons  and  the  route  which  they  had  seen  given  to  their 
fellows  on  AUer  Moor,  just  under  the  hill,  that  they  immediately  surrendered." — History 
of  Somerset. 
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find  them  in  security.  Whereupon  the  general  sent  major- 
general  Massey  after  Goring  with  his  own  brigade  of  horse  and 
a  considerable  strength  of  horse  and  dragoons  of  his  own 
army."  It  was  not  long  before  Massey  came  up  with  the  royal 
forces.  He  found  the  royal  horses  grazing  in  some  meadows 
near  Ilminster,  and  took  them  completely  by  surprise.  Some 
of  the  royaJist  soldiers  were  aaleep,  some  were  bathing,  and 
the  rest  were  strolling  about  the  fields.  About  five  hundred 
of  them  were  captured,  including  Lieutenant-General  Porter, 
who  had  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  who,  on  being  taken  to  London,  and  probably  foreseeing 
the  end,  threw  up  his  loyalty  and  joined  the  winning  side. 
Goring  himself  was  nearly  captured.  He  received  a  sword- 
cut  on  his  ear,  and  only  with  desperate  riding  contrived  to 
escape  to  Langport. 

"  On  Wednesday,  July  the  9th,"  says  Sprigge,  "  the  army 
marched  to  Long  Sutton.  ,  .  .  On  the  10th  a  council  of 
war  was  held  what  com^e  we  should  take  to  force  the  enemy 
to  fight,  seeing  he  stood  upon  his  advantage,  having  the  passes 
upon  the  river,  and  might  fight  or  fly  at  pleasure.  Whilst  the 
council  were  in  debate  thereof,  intelligence  came  that  the 
enemy  was  advanced  with  his  foot  from  Langport  to  the  pass, 
and  had  lined  the  hedges  thick  with  musketeers  and  drawn 
up  his  ordnance.  This  resolved  the  question  without  putting 
it.  Whereupon  the  General,  and  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well, and  all  the  oflBcers,  instantly  mounted,  rode  up  to  the 
field  [a  mile  beyond  Langport,  on  High  Ham  side],  and  per- 
ceived the  enemy  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  for  an  engagement. 
Instantly  the  army  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  battalia,  the 
forlorn  hope  of  horse  and  foot  drew  out,  ordnance  were  drawn 
down  to  places  of  advantage,  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
recall  most  of  the  horse  and  foot  lately  sent  to  assist  Major- 
General  Massey.  But  before  they  could  come  up  our  ordnance 
began  to  play  (a  good  while  before  the  foot  engaged),  doing 
great  execution  upon  the  body  of  the  enemy's  army,  both 
horse  and  foot,   who  stood  in  good  order  upon  the   hill."^ 

^  "This  step  of  Goring's,"  says  Oldmixen,  "was  one  of  the  rashest  actions  in  the 
war.     For  he  might  have  made  his  escape  when  he  was  master  of  the  western  side  of  the 
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Fairfax's  army  was  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  and 
between  the  two  armies  was  a  lane  running  down  between 
high  hedges  and  crossing  a  brook  much  swollen  by  the  recent 
rains.  While  the  artillery  was  playing,  doing  much  execu- 
tion upon  Goring's  forces,  the  Parliamentary  infantry,  led  by 
Colonel  Rainsborough,  charged  down  this  lane,  and  a  fierce 
struggle  for  an  hour  took  place  between  it  and  the  royalist 
musketeers  who  lined  the  hedges.  The  royalists  were  driven 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  finally  rushed  in  confusion  across 
the  brook.  Seeing  this,  Fairfax  ordered  Lieutenant-General 
CromweU  to  charge  with  cavalry.  Accordingly,  two  forlorn 
hopes,  each  of  three  troops,  were  selected,  one  under  Major 
Bathell,  and  the  other  under  Major  Desborough,  Cromwell's 
brother-in-law,  and  the  biographer  of  Fairfax  thus  describes 
the  upshot : — "  Only  four  men  could  go  abreast  down  the  lane, 
and  then  they  had  to  wade  through  the  deep  and  muddy 
water  at  the  bottom,  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  royalist 
musketry  behind  the  hedges  on  the  opposite  side.  Having 
crossed  the  brook,  young  Bethell  got  his  little  force  together, 
charged  gallantly  up  the  hill,  and  drove  back  two  divisions  of 
horse  that  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  lane,  but  was  at  last 
checked  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  falling  back  upon  his 
reserve.  Meanwhile  Desborough  came  up  to  his  assistance, 
and  again  the  two  bodies  of  horse  hurled  themselves  against 
the  enemy  at  the  lane  end,  and  a  h&nd-to-hand  fight  with 
swords  commenced.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  declared  that  this 
charge  was  as  bold  and  resolute  a  piece  of  service  as  any  he 
had  seen  performed.  The  Parliamentary  foot  followed  closely 
at  the  heels  of  the  cavalry,  and  when  they  emerged  from  the 
lane  the  whole  royalist  army  fled  in  confusion,  running  through 
Langport  street,  and  setting  the  town  on  fire  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  pursuit. 

The  General  held  back  his  cavalry  from  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives, who  were  superior  in  numbers,  until  Massey  could  rejoin 

river.  Fairfax  could  not  have  hindered  his  army's  getting  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwa]], 
where  there  were  more  forces  to  increase  it^  But  ill  fate  pursued  the  King  and  his  generals, 
and  despair  hurry'd  them  on  enterprizes  which  had  no  prospect  but  destruction." — 
'*  History  of  England  during  the  Beign  of  the  Hoyal  Jlottae  of  StuarU**  London,  1730. 
Page  285. 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  *  The  troopers  obeyed  as 
good  soldiers  should/  says  Sprigge,  *  though  it  checked  their 
sweetest  pleasure/  As  soon  as  Massey  came  up,  Sir  Thomas 
sUpped  them  from  the  leash,  and  Cromwell  with  his  Ironsides 
dashed  through  the  street  of  Langport,  between  the  rows  of 
burning  houses,  the  flames  making  arches  over  his  horses' 
heads.  About  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  the  royalists  made 
a  stand  on  a  green  meadow  called  AUer  Drove.  But  they 
broke  at  the  first  charge,  and  the  chase  was  continued  to 
within  two  nules  of  Bridgwater.  Goring  left  some  of  his  men 
with  the  garrison  there,  and,  constantly  harassed  by  the  Club 
Men,  he  continued  his  flight  to  Bamsteple,  where  he  took  to 
drink"  1 

Oldmixon  says  that  there  were  about  three  hundred  of  the 
King  s  soldiers  kUled  and  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  taken. 
"  Fairfax's  men  took  also  a  hundred  inferior  officers,  forty 
standards  and  colors,  four  thousand  arms,  and  twelve  hundred 
horses.  Goring  and  the  rest  of  the  runaways  got  to  Bridg- 
water, and  the  General  took  up  his  quarters  at  Middlesey 
[Middlezoy],  within  five  miles  of  it.  The  next  day  he  drew 
up  his  whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  on  Weston  Moor,  near 
Pensy  Pound,  the  very  spot  of  ground  where,  fiill  forty  years 
after,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  forces  fought  King  James  the 
Second  s."  ^  The  loss  on  the  Parliament  side  was  "  no  officer, 
and  not  twenty  common  soldiers.  Some  fourteen  or  sixteen 
of  Major  Bethell  s  troop  were  hurt,  and  himself  shot  in  the 
right  hand." 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Langport  was  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  Parliamentary  cause,  and  the  rashness 
of  its  venture  by  Lord  Goring  was  at  once  seen  and  regretted 
by  his  ovm  party.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  devoted  royalist 
historian,  says  that  "  Goring  fixed  his  quarters  very  advan- 
tageously  for  defence,  having  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  very 
little  inferior  to  the  enemy,  although,  by  great  negligence,  he 
had  suffisred  his  foot  to  moulder  away  before  Taunton,  for 
want  of  provisions  and  countenance,  when  the  horse  enjoy 'd 

»  Markham'a  **  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fair/ax.'' 

«  •*  Jlistory  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,"    Page  286, 
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plenty,  even  to  excess  and  ryot.  He  had  been  there  very  few 
days,  when  the  enemy,  at  noonday,  fell  into  his  quarters,  upon 
a  party  of  horse  of  above  a  thousand,  who  were  so  surprised 
that  though  they  were  in  a  bottom  and  could  not  but  discern 
the  enemy  coming  down  the  hill,  half  a  mile  at  the  least,  yet 
the  enemy  was  upon  them  before  the  men  could  get  upon 
their  horses,  .  .  and  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  all 
the  advantages  of  passes  and  places  of  advantage,  another 
party  of  the  enemies  horse  and  dragoons  fell  upon  the  whole 
army,  routed  it,  took  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pursued 
Goring's  men  through  Langport,  and  drove  them  to  the  walls 
of  Bridgwater."  ^ 

Fairfax,  engaged  with  fiirther  victories  at  Bridgwater,  at 
places  in  Devonshire,  at  Sherborne,  and  Blsewhere,  did  not 
return  with  his  army  to  Crewkeme,  and  little  more  is  heard 
in  history  about  that  town  until  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  became  a  "  household  word  "  and  the  West  of 
England  was  again  the  scene  of  civil  war  and  its  uncounted 
miseries. 

The  actual  experience  of  this  second  visitation  was  heralded 
by  a  series  of  joyful  events  which  proved  but  false  foreshadow- 
ings.  The  Duke  was  extremely  popular  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. The  opinion  was  pretty  general  that  he  was  legitimate,  2 
and  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  a  favorite  of  his  father,  who 
loaded  him  with  honors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  an 
object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  hia  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  who,  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
Popery,  was  hated  and  suspected  accordingly.  Monmouth, 
the  avowed  champion  of  Protestantism,  was  the  darling  of  the 
Puritans  whose  fathers  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  their  faith, 
had  been  victorious  in  the  fight,  and  who  saw,  or  fancied  they 
saw,  that  all  would  be  thrown  away  if  the  Popery  of  the 
Duke  of  York  should  gain  the  power  of  the  throne.     In  the 

1  Clarendon's  '*  History  of  ike  BebeUion.'* 

'  The  jealousy  and  well-grounded  fears  of  the  Duke  of  York  prompted  him  to  work 
upon  the  King,  during  a  fit  of  illness,  to  such  an  extent  that  *'  His  Majesty  made  a 
declaration  in  writing  solemnly  denying  his  having  been  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  "  [Lucy  Walter].  It  was  printed  by  his  special  command,  and  dated 
at  Whitehall,  March  3,  1678-9. 
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event  of  a  struggle,  too,  when  such  an  extremity  was  enter- 
tained, Monmouth  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  military  fame 
which  he  had  recently  acquired  upon  the  Continent  from 
successfully  fighting  at  one  time  with  the  French  against  the 
Dutch,  and  at  another  with  the  Dutch  against  the  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerfiil. 
Yet  when  the  machinations  of  the  Duke  of  York  resulted  in 
Monmouth's  temporary  banishment,  the  Protestant  enthusiasm 
was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  its  champion  being  regarded 
as  a  martyr.  Upon  his  return,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he 
entered  into  a  variety  of  political  intrigues, — ^was  detected  and 
forgiven, — and  then,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1680,  he 
resolved  upon  his  celebrated  "  Progresses/'  The  health  of  the 
King  had  become  precarious,  and  the  time  for  action  was 
apparently  at  hand.  His  reception  in  the  West  must  have 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Beginning  with 
Longleat,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  he  visited 
successively  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sydenham  at  Brympton,  of 
William  Strode  at  Barrington  Court,  of  the  Spekes  at  White- 
lackington,  ^  of  Edmund  Prideaux  at  Ford  Abbey,  of  Sir 
Walter  Yonge  at  Colyton,  and  other  places,  not  forgetting 
Hinton  St.  George,  where  a  feast  of  junket  was  given  in  the 
Park.  2  Wherever  he  went  he  received  the  most  lavish  enter- 
tainment and  the  warmest  welcome.  In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  intense.  The  roads  and 
lanes  were  lined  for  miles  with  the  population  come  from  far 
and  near  to  hail  him  as  a  deliverer  from  the  threatened  tyranny 
of  Rome.  At  Ilchester  and  Petherton  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  strewed  with  flowers  and  sweet-smelling 
herbs.     The  gentry  and  yeomanry  turned  out  on  horseback 

^  At  Wldtelackington  still  stands  the  enormous  chestnut  tree  under  which  the  Dulce 
and  his  p&rty  took  refreshment.  See  the  chapters  in  John  Trotandot's  **Iiambl€8"  &;c., 
on  **  Jordans  and  the  Hero  of  the  Nile  "  and  "  Whitelackington  and  Monmouth's  Tree." 

'  '*  While  in  Hinton  Park,  Elizabeth  Percy,  who  had  heard  of  the  festive  party, 
made  a  rush  at  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  touched  his  hand.  She  was  a  martyr  to  the 
king's  evil,  and  had  received  no  benefit  from  the  advice  of  surgeons,  nor  even  from  a 
0everUh  9on,  to  whom  she  had  travelled  ten  miles.  After  touching  the  Duke,  all  her 
wounds  were  healed  in  two  days.  A  hand-bill  was  circulated  in  folio,  setting  forth  this 
marvellous  cure  ;  and  a  document,  signed  by  Henry  Clark,  minister  of  Crewkeme,  two 
captains,  a  clergyman,  and  four  others,  lay  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee-house,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  London.'' — Roberts's  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,^* 
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and  escorted  him  in  thousands  as  a  body-guard.  A  band  of 
"  stout  young  men,"  a  thousand  strong,  arrayed  in  a  uniform 
of  white,  received  him  at  his  entrance  to  Exeter,  just  as,  five 
yeaxs  after,  when  he  came  in  axms,  a  bevy  of  damsels  smiled 
sweet  welcome  to  him  at  Taunton. 

How  vast  the  changes  in  the  interval  I  By  the  death  of 
Charles  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  the  Duke  of  York  had 
attained  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  a  few  months'  expe- 
rience of  his  rule  suflSced  to  prepare  the  nation,  it  was  thought, 
for  a  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  Monmouth.  At  the  dose  of 
May,  therefore,  the  Duke,  with  the  ridiculously  slender  means 
at  his  command,  but  trusting  to  popular  feeling  in  England 
for  support,  left  his  place  of  exile  in  Holland,  and,  embarking 
in  three  ships,  arrived  at  Lyme  on  the  eleventh  of  June.  ^ 
Thence  he  proceeded  into  the  country,  collecting  what  followers 
he  could,  asserting  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  denouncing  his 
uncle,  its  possessor,  as  *^  a  murderer,  an  assassinator  of  inno- 
cent  men,  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  and  a  tyrant  over  the 
people." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  minutely  trace  the  steps  of  the 
utterer  of  these  serious  accusations  along  his  march  to  "  Sedge- 
moor's  fatal  field,"  where  his  troops  were  scattered,  his  cause 
was  lost,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  scene  of  final  expiation. 
These,  as  a  whole,  are  matters  of  general  history,  and  my 
business  only  is  to  confine  myself  to  such  local  incidents  in 
connection  therewith  as  may  present  themselves,  having  re- 
course to  general  matters  only  as  a  connecting  link  and  for  the 
sake  of  intelligibility.  ^ 

After  a  great  variety  of  exciting  adventiures,  some  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  relate  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  was  fought  at  daybreak  on  the  sixth  of  July. 
An  hour  and  a  half  sufficed  for  its  determination,  and  then  the 
Duke,  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  defeat,  and  knowing 
that  a  price  was  fixed  upon  his  head,  proceeded  to  take  refiige 

^  That  is,  the  2lBt  in  the  new  style,  the  Rebellion  dates  being  all  in  the  old  style. 

*  Some  further  particulars  will  be  found  in  my  account  of  Axminster  in  a  future 
page.  I  refer  the  reader,  also,  to  Roberts's  "  Life  of  Monmouth,"  to  Fox's  **  History  of 
the  Stuarts,'^  to  Savage's  **  History  of  Taunton,"  and  to  Oldmixon,  Wade,  Vickers,  and 
other  well-known  authorities. 
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in  flight,  leaving  the  broken  ranks  of  his  decimated  but 
still  devoted  followers  to  struggle  vainly  with  a  victorious  foe. 
He  accordingly  doffed  his  armour,  and,  in  company  with  Lord 
Grey  and  a  few  other  friends,  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of 
Chedzoy.  The  news  of  these  great  events,  travelling  slowly 
enough  at  a  time  so  happily  innocent  of  electricity  and  steam, 
was  yet  not  long  in  reaching,  from  mouth  to  ear,  the  thousands 
so  eager  to  receive  it.  For  every  West-country  family  had  some 
member,  friend,  or  acquaintance  personally  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  with  which  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  were.anxiously 
oopttpied.  There  is  hardly  a  parish,  therefore,  in  Somerset 
and  Dorset  ia  which  tales  and  traditions  of  the  Rebellion  and 
its  outcome,  aU  more  or  less  authentic,  were  not  preserved  for 
generations,  and,  in  many  places,  are  well  remembered  to  the 
present  day.  Crewkeme,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  exciting 
occurrences  with  which  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  identified,  is  naturally  not  without 
its  share  of  such  reminiscences  and  legends. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  there  that  the  Duke  had  escaped 
from  the  moor  and  was  supposed  to  be  hiding  from  his  pursuers, 
— ^that  the  reward  for  his  capture  was  £3,000, — ^than  persons 
were  found,  even  at  the  places  in  which  his  popularity  was  of 
the  highest,  to  systematically  set  at  work  for  the  Iscariot-like 
acquisition  of  a  fortune.  The  story  goes  that  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  field  for  this  patriotic  object  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Crewkeme  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down.  He 
reported  to  the  proper  quarter  that  a  day  or  two  after  the 
battle  he  saw  the  Duke  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Perrott,  and, 
remembering  the  royal  father's  adventure  at  Boscobel,  he 
"  reasoned  from  analogy  "  that  the  secluded  woods  and  coverts 
at  the  Holts  were  the  chosen  shelter  of  the  son.  A  plan  was 
accordingly  laid.  Effecting  a  business  introduction  to  the 
family  at  the  woodland  farm  of  Rumsey,  almost  isolated 
by  the  badness  of  its  approaches,  he  appeared  there  on  a 
Sunday  morning  when  the  little  household  were  in  great 
alarm  from  the  report  of  a  laborer  that  some  soldiers  were 
searching  near  the  premises.  The  visitor,  of  course,  was  aware 
of  this  before,  and  now,  to  duly  act  his  rdle,  he  affected  to  be 
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greatly  frightened  and  entreated  to  be  hidden — ^the  object 
being,  as  the  story  goes,  to  worm  out  if  the  Duke  was  there. 
But  before  his  request  could  be  complied  with,  the  door  burst 
open  and  a  brace  of  bloodhounds  entered.  Some  soldiers, 
following  instantly,  demanded,  in  King  James's  name,  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  fiigitive.  In  vain  the  family 
protested  ignorance  of  what  was  meant,  and  begged  and 
prayed  for  "  mercy."  The  party  proceeded  imceremoniously 
to  search  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings, directed  and  encouraged  by  the  over-zealous  cord- 
wainer.  The  result  was  barren,  for  the  utmost  that  threats 
and  bribes  could  eflfect  was  the  admission  of  the  farmer  that 
on  the  previous  evening  two  strangers  were  seen  by  him  riding 
in  the  secluded  lanes  between  Kingswood  and  the  Cokers. 
These  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  follow,  having  first  helped 
themselves  to  everything  eatable  and  diinkable  upon  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  strangers  seen  by  the  farmer 
were  really  firiends  of  Monmouth,  for  it  is  known  that  various 
ruses  were  practised  in  order  to  throw  pursuers  off  their  scent. 
But  the  actual  route  of  the  Duke  and  his  party  was  miles 
away  in  another  direction.  They  proceeded  from  Sedgemoor 
along  the  side  of  Polden  Hill,  across  the  Mendips  to  near 
Shepton  MaUett,  where,  at  Downside  House,  they  were  shel- 
tered for  a  night  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Edward  Strode, — a  member 
of  the  Strode  family  of  Pamham, — ^and  thence  to  Gillingham, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Woodyates  Inn,  to  the  heath  near  Wim- 
bome  where  the  capture  was  effected  and  the  "beginning 
of  the  end  "  was  realised.  ^ 

^  There  are  other  versions  of  this  story  about  the  search  for  the  Duke  in  the  Holts, 
but  that  given  in  the  text  is  probably  the  best  authenticated.  I  first  received  it  from 
John  Bellamy,  Esq.,  of  Cheddington,  who,  in  1853,  wrote  to  me  thereon  as  follows  : — 
'*  The  story  was  related  to  me  about  thirty  years  ago  (that  is,  soon  after  1820)  by  Farmer 
Geoige  Coz,  then  residing  at  Rumsey,  and  at  least  sixty>five  years  old.  He  remembered 
having  heard  it  related  by  his  grandmother,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  event  took  place, 
was  a  child  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age  and  a  resident  at  this  remote  spot  She  often 
told  him  that  when  seated  on  a  table  having  a  new  pair  of  shoes  fitted  on  by  a  shoemaker 
from  Crewkeme,  the  bloodhounds  rushed  into  the  room  and  the  rest  of  the  events,  as 
described  in  the  text,  took  place.'*  I  may  add,  that  although  the  Duke  was  probably 
never  in  the  Holts,  near  South  and  North  Perrott,  yet,  curiously  enough,  in  connection 
with  this  story,  the  residence  of  the  magistrate,  Anthony  Etterick,  before  whom  he  was 
taken  immediately  on  his  being  captured,  close  by,  was  ffoU  Lodge, 
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Monmouth  died  upon  the  scaffold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the  relentless  James 
in  taking  a  savage  revenge,  the  record  of  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  terrible  chapters  in  the  history  of  England.  A  local 
contemporary  writer — the  writer  of  the  "  Church  Book  "  pre- 
served in  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Axminster,  ^  thus  des- 
cribes the  immediate  experiences  : — "  Now  did  the  rage  of  the 
adversary  increase,  and,  like  a  flood,  swell  to  a  great  height, 
insomuch  that  many  poor  creatures,  yea,  many  of  the  Lord's 
own  professing  people,  were  constrained  to  hide  themselves  in 
woods  and  comers  where  they  could  find  places  for  shelter 
from  the  fury  of  the  adversary,  divers  being  taken  captive, 
some  shut  up  in  prison-houses,  others  hanged  up  immediately 
by  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ah  I  how  did  the  Lord,  by  this 
amazing  providence,  correct  the  vain  confidence,  creature- 
dependence,  and  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  which  was  the 
great  sin  of  the  nation  in  this  day  1 " 

The  "  Reign  of  Terror  "  had  indeed  begun.  King  James, 
incapable  of  mercy,  immediately  commenced  a  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  misguided  people  who  had  favored,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  their 
preference.  A  fitting  instrument  to  carry  out  his  plans  was 
found  in  Jeffreys,  who  forthwith  set  out  upon  his  horrid 
mission.  The  result,  while  history  lasts,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. A  writer  at  the  time  describes  thus  forcibly  the 
awfiil  scenes  presented  in  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  which 
nature  would  seem  to  have  selected  as  the  appropriate  abiding 
place  of  beauty  and  of  peace  : — "  He  [Jeffreys]  made  all  the 
West  an  Aceldama.  Some  places  quite  depopulated,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  'em  but  forsaken  walls,  unlucky  gibbets, 
and  ghastly  carkases.  The  trees  were  loaden  almost  as  thick 
with  quarters  as  with  leaves.     The  houses  and  steeples  covered 

1  The  full  title  of  this  manuscript  is  "  EceUsiastka,  or  a  Book  of  RememhranceJ*^ 
Similar  records  were  veiy  commonly  kept  by  the  dissenting  congregations.  They  served 
to  show  the  progress  of  "the  cause,"  and  to  chronicle  the  persecutions  of  its  early 
professors.  The  Axminster  manuscript,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  interesting  local 
matter,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  generally  at  the  period  at 
which  it  was  vrritten.  As  a  literary  composition  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
author,  whose  phraseology  and  style  are  amusingly  characteristic.  I  shall,  in  future 
pages,  make  further  extracts  from  this  interesting  document. 
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as  close  with  heads  as  at  other  times,  in  that  country,  with 
crows  or  ravens.  Nothing  could  be  liker  hell  than  all  those 
parts  ;  nothing  so  like  the  devil  as  he.  Caldrons  hissing, 
carkases  boyling,  pitch  and  tar  sparkling  and  glowing,  blood 
and  limbs  boyling,  and  tearing,  and  mangling,  and  he  the 
great  director  of  all,  and,  in  a  word,  discharging  his  place 
who  sent  him,  the  best  deserving  to  be  the  kings  chief  justice 
there,  and  chancellor  after,  of  any  man  that  breath'd^^since 
Cain  or  Judas."  ^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Prescript  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Somerset  issued  by  this  demoniacal  judge  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November,  1685  : — "  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require 
of  you,  immediately  on  sight  hereof,  to  erect  a  gallows  in  the 
most  public  place  to  hang  the  said  traitors  on,  and  that  you 
provide  halters  to  hang  them  with,  a  sufficient  number  of 
faggots  to  bum  the  bowells,  and  a  ftimace  or  cauldron  to  boil 
their  heads  and  quarters,  and  salt  to  boil  them  with,  half  a 
bushell  to  each  traitor,  and  tar  to  tar  them  with,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  spears  and  poles  to  fix  and  place  their  heads 
and  quarters,  and  that  you  warn  the  owners  of  four  oxen  to 
be  ready  with  dray  and  wain,  and  the  said  four  oxen,  at  the 
time  heeler  mentioned  for  execution,  aaid  you  yourselves, 
together  with  a  guard  of  forty  able  men  at  the  least,  to  be 
present  by  eight  o'clock  of  the  morning  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  me  or  my  deputy  to  see  the  said  rel>els  executed. 
You  are  also  to  provide  an  axe  and  a  cleaver  for  the  quarter- 
ing the  said  rebels." 

These  orders  were  literally  obeyed  in  about  three  hundred 

j  and  thirty  cases,  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  victims  being 

sent  to  various  towns  for  public  exposure.     Horrible  as  this 
is,  it  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  loss  of  life  and 

'  misery  at  this  imhappy  time.      About  two  thousand  fell  in 

battle,  hundreds  died  of  their  wounds,  and  nearly  a  thousand 

I  were  transported,  of  whom  great  numbers  died  in  slavery.  ^ 

!  ^  From  **  A  New  Martyrology  ;  ovy  the  Bloody  Assizes,** 

<  *  A  cnriouB  narrative  of  the  Bufferings  of  one  of  the  numerous  victims  to  "the 

cause "  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  John  Goad,  a  car- 

I  penter  of  Stoford,  of  which  an  analysis,  with  copious  extracts,  will  be  found  in  John 
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Crewkeme  is  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  ten  of  the 
unhappy  beings  who  were  butchered  on  the  sentence  of 
Jeffreys.  Their  names  were  John  Spore,  Eoger  Bumell, 
William  Pether,  James  Every,  Robert  Hill,  Nicholas  Adams, 
Kichard  Stephens,  Robert  Halswell,  John  Bussell,  and  William 
Lashley.  The  ^^  New  Martyrology ''  contains  an  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  a  local  personage  who  was  first  a  royalist  and 
afterwards  a  partizan  of  Monmouth  : — "  Captain  Madders,  at 
the  time  of  the  Duke's  landing,  was  a  constable  at  Crewkem, 
in  the  coimty  of  Somerset,  ^  and  so  diligent  and  active  for  the 
King  in  his  office  that  when  two  gentlemen  of  hjme  came 
there,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  Duke's  landing,  and  desired 
horses  to  ride  post  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  therewith,  he 
immediately  secured  horses  for  them,  the  town  being  generally 
otherwise  bent  [that  is,  on  the  side  of  Monmouth],  and  assisted 
them  so  far  as  any  called  loyal  in  those  times  could  do  ;  which 
was  represented  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  [at  the  trial]  in 
expectation  thereby  to  save  his  life.  But  an  enquiry  being 
made  about  his  religion,  and  returned  by  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman of  those  parts  that  he  was  a  good  Protestant,  an  honest 
man,  and  had  a  good  character  amongst  his  neighbours  :  '  O 
then,'  says  he  [Jeffireys],  'I'll  hold  a  wager  with  you  he  is  a  Pres- 
byterian. I  can  smell  them  forty  miles.'  Though  moderately 
I  now  say  they  can  smell  him  [Jeffireys]  two  hundred  mUes 
west.  Then  surely  he  must  die,  because  he  was,  and  had  the 
character  of,  an  honest  man,  a  good  Christian,  and  a  brave 
tradesman.  But  to  be  short,  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  of 
him,  being  immediately  acquainted  with  him  to  the  very  last. 
Being  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  [at  Lyme,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1685],  he  was  the  last  man  [among  twelve],  except 
one,  executed,  and  he  behaved  himself,  while  the  rest  were 

Trotandot's  **Jf ambles,   Boamings,  and  BecolUctions,**  published  by  Messrs.  Longman 
andCa 

^  He  WAS  probably  Higb  or  Hundred  Constable,  an  office  of  some  importance  under 
tlio  ancient  and  constitutional  system  of  local  self-government  which  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  modem  so-called  "  enlightened-age  "  legislation  to  supersede  with  the  centrali- 
sation of  despotic  nations.  The  high  constable  was  a  medium  between  the  justices  and 
the  petty  constables,  and  was  appointed  at  sessions,  whereas  the  petty  constables  were 
appointed  by  the  people.  The  new  locally  irresponsible  and  semi-military  "  police''  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  constabulary. 

T 
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executing,  with  great  zeal,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
would  often  say, — *  Lord,  make  me  so  willing  and  ready  to  the 
last/  And  God  did  hear  his  prayers,  for  though  he  seemed  to 
the  spectators  to  be  somewhat  unwilling  to  die,  yet  at  the  last 
he  died  with  as  much  assurance  and  Christian  resolution  as 
any.  For  aft;er  his  public  prayer  he  came  once  down  the 
ladder  and  prayed  again  privately.  Then  mounted  the  ladder 
again,  the  sheriff  saying,  *Mr.  Madders,  if  you  please  you 
may  have  more  liberty.'  He  answered,  *No,  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Sheriff.  Now  I  am  ready.  I  am  willing,  and  desire  to 
be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ.  Oh,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  comfort  and  refreshment  I  have  received  in  a  few 
minutes  1  My  comforts  are  so  great  that  I  cannot  contain 
myself.'  So,  blessing  and  praising  God,  he  was  translated,  as 
I  hope  (we  have  no  grounds  to  imagine  the  contrary),  from 
earth  to  heaven." 

Of  the  few  local  traditions  of  "  the  Duking  Days,"  as  the 
period  of  Monmouth's  western  career  is  locally  designated,  I 
select  one,  now  almost  forgotten,  which  relates  a  circumstance 
deserving  to  be  included  with  the  minor  ^*  Popular  Delu- 
sions "  of  Dr.  Mackay.  Two  industrious  aged  men,  of  great 
respectability,  it  is  said,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as 
tallow  chandlers  in  a  house  still  standing  in  East  Street.  An 
idea,  the  ludicrousness  of  which  is  equalled  only  by  its  ab- 
surdity, got  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  populace  that  these 
thrifty  but  amiable  old  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  rebellion,  at 
Sedgemoor  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  them  down 
for  the  sake  of  their  tallow.  In  a  short  time  the  idea  acquired 
so  much  force  that  a  mob  was  actually  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  parties  suspected  of  the 
unnatural  practice.  The  chandlers'  house  was  accordingly 
surrounded,  and  after  a  time  a  few  of  the  besiegers,  effecting 
an  entrance,  determined  upon  lynch-law.  The  parties  attacked, 
becoming  alarmed  at  a  proceeding  which  at  its%ommencement 
was  regarded  as  too  absurd  to  be  treated  seriously,  proceeded 
to  secrete  themselves  among  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  But, 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  brothers,  in  dragging  himself  through 
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the  aperture  of  the  ceiling  which  led  to  the  intended  hiding- 
place,  was  discovered  by  the  ringleader  of  the  mob  and  imme- 
diately dragged  back  by  the  leg.  The  promise  of  a  consider- 
able reward,  however,  which  was  actually  paid  in  the  shape  of 
an  annuity,  not  only  silenced  the  discoverer  but  secured  his 
assistance  in  a  six  months'  concealment  of  the  chandlers,  and 
also  in  the  ultimate  diversion  of  his  followers  from  a  pursuit 
which  they  reluctantly  abandoned. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  history  that  after  the  death  of 
Monmouth,  the  people,  undeterred  by  the  butcheries  of  JeflBreys, 
grew  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  James — ^that 
within  three  years  the  perverse  and  blindly  infatuated  monarch 
was  driven  into  exile — and  that  a  bloodless  revolution  trans- 
ferred the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Much  of  the  social  and  political  sufferings  of  the  period  which 
culminated  in  this  important  event,  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Sd^blings  for  supremacy  which  resulted  from  the  disniption 
of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  consequent  birth  and  organization 
of  contending  sects.  Men  seemed  inspired  with  a  deadly 
hatred  of  each  other  simultaneously  with  hoisting  the  banner 
of  the  religion  of  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  there  was 
a  constant  rivalry — ^not  extinct  even  at  the  present  day,  but 
in  another  form — how  best,  as  each  successively  obtained  the 
"  upper  hand,"  to  triumph  over  and  destroy  the  rest.  The 
human  roasting,  embowelling,  and  other  Christian  recreations 
characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  under  its 
holy  founder  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  were  followed  in  the 
succeeding  century  by  persecutions  of  the  sects  as  a  body,  at 
one  time — of  sect  against  sect  at  another — of  imited  Protes- 
tantism against  "  Popery  "  as  often  as  possible  —  and  of 
"  Popery  "  against  Protestantism  generally,  as  in  the  case  of 
James.  Fines,  imprisonment,  the  slitting  of  ears,  the  burning 
of  tongues,  the  chopping  off  of  hands — these  were  among  the 
gentle  means  by  which  the  Christian  doctrines  were  sought  to 
be  inculcated,  the  cause  of  righteousness  advanced,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  reached,  and human  nature  outraged. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  victims  was  a  Crewkeme  man  named 
Rufus  Coram,  a  relative,  probably,  of  Thomas  Coram,  of  Lyme, 
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the  benevolent  projector  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He 
refused,  in  1682,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  the  Test 
Act  of  1673,  which,  among  other  Acts,  required  the  receiving 
of  the  sacrament  "according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England."  He  was  therefore  sent  to  prison,  and  was  pre- 
munired  at  the  Ilchester  sessions, — ^most  gentle  treatment 
compared  with  that  of  hundreds  of  others.  ^  It  was  against 
the  "  Popish  "  proclivities  and  arbitrary  rule  of  James  that 
Monmouth,  stirred,  also,  by  personal  ambition,  was  prompted 
to  his  desperate  and  fatal  experiment.  The  amount  of  support 
which  he  received,  in  his  wild  and  Quixotic  expedition,  under- 
taken with  so  little  pre-arrangement  and  organization,  was  an 
index  to  the  popular  feeling,  and  vastly  helped  on  the  pro- 
ceedings which  resulted  in  the  welcome  advent  of  the  more 
fortimate  Prince  of  Orange. 

I  have  already,  in  my  account  of  Beaminster,  had  a  passing 
glance  at  this  momentous  event,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
page  11 9  for  mention  of  a  scarce  and  curious  tract  descriptive 
of  the  Prince  s  landing  at  Torquay  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
1688,  and  marching  through  this  part  of  the  country  to  the 
throne  which  he  ascended  as  King  William  the  Third. 

The  number  of  troops  brought  over  by  the  Prince  was  about 
15,50Q,  marching  in  three  lines.  The  Prince  himself  **was 
commonly,  or  always,  in  the  middlemost  line,  which  was  the 
meetest  place."  After  a  dreary  march  of  several  days,  through 
the  narrow  lanes  "not  used  to  waggons,  carts,  or  coaches, 
and  therefore  extream  rough  and  stony,"  the  Prince  arrived 
at  Exeter,  where  he  was  generally  well  received  by  the  people, 
although  it  was  some  days  before  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  came  in  to  his  support.  The  Bishop  at 
once  drove  off  in  his  coach  to  give  "  the  late  King  James  " 
intimation  of  the  Prince's  movements,  for  which  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Archbishoprick  of  York,  and  the  Dean  retired  into  the 
country,  but  returned  before  the  Prince  left.  Even  the  Cathe- 
dral organist  made  a  bolt  of  it.  For  our  author,  in  describing 
the  attendance  of  the  Prince  at  the  Cathedral,  a  short  time 
after  reaching  Exeter,  says  that  "  as  he  came  all  along  the 

»  WLiting'8  **Per9(Cution  o/the  Quakerf,'* 
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body  of  the  church  the  organs  ^  played  very  sweetly,  tho'  'twas 
not  the  right  organist  himself,  he  being  gone  aside  on  purpose, 
as  I  was  informed  there."  The  Prince  "  tarried  at  Exeter  many 
days  to  refresh  the  army,  as  also  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
thereabout  to  come  and  joyn  his  Highness  there.  The  train 
of  artillery,  magazine,  and  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  was 
brought  hither  by  water.  There  were  one-and-twenty  good 
brass  pieces  for  the  field,  divers  of  which  were  too  heavy  for 
those  roads  and  more  than  sixteen  horses  could  draw.  Arms 
for  sundry  thousand  men  were  given  out  here,  which  we 
brought  with  us  out  of  HoUand.  The  first  Sunday  after  the 
Prince  was  come  imto  Exeter,  being  Novemb.  11,  the  revd. 
Dr.  Burnet  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  author  of  the 
History  of  His  Own  Times]  preached  before  him  at  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  in  the  morning,  the  quire  and  body  thereof  being 
extreamly  thronged  with  people.  .  .  .  The  late  King 
James,  we  heard  now,  was  advanced  as  far  towards  us  as 
Salisbury,  with  a  brave  army  of  about  35,000  men  and  a 
prodigious  great  train  of  artillery,  which  made  the  poor 
country  people  tremble.  Moreover,  we  heard  that  he  was 
fully  resolved  to  encamp  his  army  about  Sarum,  in  the  Plain, 
where  he  intended  to  fight  us.  Some  of  our  men,  being  of  the 
van-guard,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Wincaxmton  to  provide 
carriage,  at  which  place  there  was  a  small  skirmish  or  action 
between  26  of  our  souldiers  and  about  150  of  the  late  King 
James's  party.  We  soon  received  information  of  this  skirmish 
at  Exeter.  Order  was  now  given  to  get  waggons  to  carry  the 
magazine  and  baggage  of  the  whole  army,  together  with  all 
sorts  of  utensils  fit  and  convenient  for  war,  and  horses  to  draw 
the  artDlery,  and  for  the  country  people  roimd  to  bring  in  their 
horses  to  be  sold  at  Exeter,  so  that  the  loss  of  our  horses 
might  be  made  up  here.  According  to  which  order  the  country 
people  came  daily  in  with  their  horses  to  sell,  and  the  officers 
gave  great  prices  for  them,  because  they  must  have  them  there 
or  nowhere. 

*'  The  late  King  James  coming  up  towards  London,  the 

^  I  may  annote  here  that  tlie  OTfpji  is  to  tliia  day  always  spoken  of  by  the  country 
people  in  the  plural  number. 
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regiment  of  dragoons  belonging  to  the  Lord  Combuiy  came 
away  from  him  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Lord 
Combury,  and  many  other  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen, 
came  unto  Exeter  and  attended  on  his  Highness,  which  made 
all  the  army  to  rejoice." 

The  author  of  the  tract,  the  Rev.  John  Whittle,  a  chaplain 
in  the  Prince's  army,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  preached  in  "  St. 
Canon  s  Church,  in  Exeter,  November  1 8,"  and  that  the  occa- 
sion was  marked  by  the  following  striking  incident : — "  Now, 
the  churchwardens  of  this  parish,  altho'  there  was  no  minister 
to  preach,  were  unwilling  to  give  the  keys  (because  they  were 
no  true  friends  to  our  cause),  insomuch  that  I  was  forc'd  to 
threaten  them  for  their  great  rudeness.  The  clerk  of  the  parish 
going  along  with  me  the  day  before  for  the  key,  one  of  the 
churchwardens  very  rudely  broke  his  head  in  sundry  places,  for 
which  intolerable  action  I  immediately  had  him  brought  before 
the  Honorable  Col.  Cutes  for  this  bold  fact,  who,  upon  a  due 
submission  and  acknowledgment  of  his  faults,  dismissed  him 
with  a  sharp  reprehension.  For  modesty-sake  I  conceal  his 
name,  hoping  that  he's  reformed  with  the  times.  The  late 
King  James,  finding  his  army  begin  to  moulder  away,  was  very 
much  at  a  stand.  However,  he  thought  to  give  us  battel 
with  the  remaining  part.  Whereupon  he  hastened  to  Sarum 
a  second  time,  which  we  had  notice  of  before  we  left  Exeter. 
The  army  being  now  well  refreshed,  one  man  as  good  as  two 
when  we  were  at  Torbay,  order  was  given  for  the  army  to 
march  in  three  lines.  The  first  line  marched  out  of  the  city  as 
far  as  St.  Mary  Ottrie,  and  were  quartered  in  and  near  that 
place.  The  next  day  the  second  line  march'd  forth  of  Exeter 
to  the  same  place,  and  the  first  line  advanced  to  Axminster. 
The  third  day  the  last  line  mareh'd,  as  before,  to  St.  Mary 
Ottrie,  the  first  line  advancing  some  to  Beminster  and  some  to 
Crookhom,  the  second  to  Axminster  and  the  adjacent  towns ; 
and  the  regiments  march'd  some  one  road  and  some  another. 
As  the  first  line  advanced  so  the  whole  army  moved,  which 
was  always  according  to  the  motion  of  our  great  master.  For 
when  he  remained  anywhere,  then  did  the  whole  array  abide 
in  the  same  quarters.     I  suppose  our  army  was  now  in  circum- 
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ference  between  twenty  and  thirty  mUes.  The  Prince,  with 
aU  his  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  attending  him,  rode  from 
Exeter  unto  St.  Mary  Ottrie.  The  weather  was  very  rainy, 
and  the  roads  bad  for  marching.  However,  we  had  time 
enough,  for  our  stages  were  not  far  distant  one  from  the  other. 
The  places  where  we  quartered  were  scarce  able  to  receive  us, 
insomuch  that  every  house  was  crowded.  Our  van-guard  was 
advanc'd  as  far  as  Sherborn,  who,  coming  into  this  town  at  one 
end,  and  a  party  of  horse  (belonging  to  the  late  King  James) 
coming  in  at  the  other,  but  hearing  of  our  men,  retreated  back 
towards  Sarum,  our  first  line  being  advanc'd  from  Axminster 
to  Crookhom  and  Beminster,  the  second  day  to  Axminster 
and  Lime,  and  the  third  line  according  to  the  others'  stage 
before  them. 

"  Then  the  Prince  of  Orange  rode  to  Crookhom  with  all  his 
noble  attendance.  The  country  people  were  exceeding  desirous 
to  see  the  Prince,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  from  one  town  to 
another  when  they  heard  for  certain  which  way  he  came. 
Here  at  Crookhom  his  Highness  remained  the  Lord's  Day, 
November  25th.  And  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  came  and 
joyn'd  him  now  almost  at  every  stage. 

"  On  Monday  morning  the  whole  army  march'd.  The  first 
line  advanced  from  Sherborn  to  Wincaunton,  the  second  to 
Sherborn,  and  the  third  to  Yetminster.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  all  his  noblest  gentlemen,  came  to  Sherborn  and 
lodged  at  the  Castle.  The  two  armies  were  near  each  other 
by  this  time.  The  late  King  James  lay  at  Salisbury  with  his 
army,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  lay  about  Sherborne,  advanc- 
ing towards  him  with  all  possible  speed.  The  late  King 
James,  seeing  his  army  moulder  thus  away,  and  that  Prince 
George  [of  Denmark — Est  il  Possible'?!^  was  gone  to  his 
brother,  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  in  such  a  streight 
that  he  knew  not  well  what  to  do.  And  coming  to  the  mar- 
ket-place at  Sarum  he  made  an  oration  to  the  citizens,  telling 
them  that  he  would  spend  his  blood  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
— ^whereas  he  had  been  seen  at  mass  all  the  morning  by  many 
of  his  auditors,  who  thereupon  derided  him  in  their  hearts. 
No  sooner  had  he  ended  his  speech  but  immediately  falls  to 
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bleeding  at  his  nostrils,  very  violently  (as  many  observed 
there-about  him),  and  his.  blood  could  not  be  stopped  any 
manner  of  wav. 

'*  The  citizens,  hearing  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  their  city,  some  persons, 
coming  in  at  one  end  of  the  town  said  they  saw  them  not  far 
off,  which  report,  being  noised  about,  so  alarm 'd  the  late  King 
James  and  his  army  that  in  the  midst  of  his  bleeding  he  com- 
manded his  coach  to  be  made  ready  and  drive  away  towards 
Windsor  with  all  possible  speed,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  foot-soldiers  were  ready  to  desert  the  late  king,  and  many 
did.  Some  left  their  baggage  and  snapsacks  behind  them. 
And  the  horse  Ukewise,  being  in  such  a  huny  to  get  away 
that  they  were  ready  to  spoil  their  comrades,  and  the  whole 
army  was  in  such  a  confused  manner,  and  marched  so  dis- 
orderly, and  in  such  haste,  that  the  country,  seeing  them, 
judged  they  had  been  routed  in  a  battel.  The  late  King 
James  began  to  bleed  at  Sarum  and  was  observed  to  continue 
bleeding  some  days,  and,  coming  thus  hastily  to  Windsor,  the 
townspeople  that  saw  him  judged  that  he  had  been  overthrown 
in  battel."  ^ 

The  triumphant  and  imimpeded  march  to  London,  the  flight 
of  James,  and  the  speedy  proclamation  and  crowning  of  King 
William,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  are  familiar 
matters  of  history  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  was  not 
specially  mixed  up,  and  with  which  I  have  no  concern.  I 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  other  subjects. 

Crewkeme,  in  ancient  times,  possessed  an  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment of  an  extensive  character.  Its  church,  to  which 
large  possessions  were  attached,  was  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  famous  abbey  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  which 
he  founded  and  munificently  endowed.  ^    This  property  is  thus 

^  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  all  this  is  written  by  a  partizan  and  bigoted  oppo- 
nent of  King  James  and  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  party  feeling  ran  to  its  extreme 
length  at  that  exciting  period. 

'  **  Besides  the  immense  bounties  which  he  [William]  in  his  life  time  conferred 
thereon  [Caen  Abbey],  he,  on  his  death,  was  fain  to  give  it  all  his  favorite  trinkets,  the 
crown  which  he  nsed  to  wear  at  high  festivals,  his  sceptre  and  rod,  his  cnp  set  with 
precious  stones,  his  golden  candlesticks,  and  all  his  other  regalia ;  nay,  oven  the  bugle 
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described  in  Domesday  : — "  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  (Caen) 
holds  of  the  king  the  church  of  Cruche.  There  are  ten  hides. 
The  arable  is  thirteen  carucates.  Thereof  in  demesne  are  two 
hides,  and  there  is  one  carucate,  with  one  servant,  and  eleven 
villains,  and  two  coliberts,  and  seventeen  cottagers,  with  six 
ploughs.  There  are  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and  half  a  mile  of 
pasture  in  length  and  breadth.  Of  these  ten  hides  a  knight 
holds  of  the  abbot  three  hides,  and  has  there  two  carucates, 
with  one  servant,  and  six  villains,  and  two  cottagers,  with 
four  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill  of  five  shillings  rent,  and  ten 
acres  of  meadow,  and  half  a  mile  of  pasture  in  length  and 
breadth.  It  is  worth  to  the  abbot  seven  pounds,  and  to  the 
knight  four  pounds."  ^ 

The  ecclesiastical  wealth  of  Crewkeme  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  impropriate  tithes,  granted  to  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  A.  D.  1547,  have  long  been 
the  property  of  a  layman,  their  present  owner  being  Major 
Hussey,  of  Exmouth.  They  are  at  present  commuted  at 
£1,300,  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  £80  to  the  incum- 
bent for  his  stipend,  and  to  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church.  For  this  pittance  a  single 
clergyman  for  years  did  the  duty  for  the  large  parish  of 
Crewkeme,  and  also  that  of  Misterton,  which  was  ecclesiasti- 
cally united  with  it  till  the  year  1852.  Since  1812,  however, 
the  Crewkeme  incumbency  has  been  augmented  from  the 
Royal  Boimty  and  by  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  total 
amount  of  £1,000,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  incumbent.  By  means  of  church  so- 
cieties and  of  local  subscriptions,  two  curates  have  for  some 
years  given  constant  assistance  to  the  incumbent,  and  the 
**  Clergy  List  "  now  sets  the  value  of  the  living  at  £158  ! 

Crewkeme  was  constituted  a  vicarage  in  1868.      It  was 

horn  which  he  used  to  carry  at  his  back,  went  to  pot  I  It  aeems  it  was  some  difficulty 
to  reoorer  these  matters  from  theoibbey  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  King  William  II.  gave 
the  manor  of  Coker,  in  this  County,  and  a  large  parcel  of  exemptions,  to  redeem  "nhat  had 
been  so  foolishly  squandered.'*— Collinson's  '*  Somerset,*^ 

^  The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  also  possessed  property  in  this  parish,  for  we  find  that 
Kentwin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  (676*685)  presented  it  with  three  hides  of  land  in 
Crewkeme.     There  was  also  land  belonging  to  Ford  Abbey. 
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previously  a  perpetual  curacy,  ^  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
became  one,  and  became  also  in  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester,  is  fully  set  forth  in  a  deed  preserved 
in  the  Patent  Rolls  I.  Edward  VI.,  part  II.,  aU  the  important 
parts  of  which  I  print  for  the  first  time.  In  June,  1548,  it 
seems,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  had  transferred 
to  the  crown  certain  manors  and  possessions,  for  which,  during 
August  of  the  same  year,  the  crown  granted  in  exchange  the 
rectories  of  Gresfford  and  Crewkeme.  ^  I  proceed  to  give  the 
interesting  and  important  document  in  abstract,  with  the 
principal  passages  relating  to  Crewkeme  translated  in  full : — 

*'  The  King  to  all,  &c.,  greeting.  Know  that  We, — in  con- 
sideration of  the  manors  of  Overton,  Alton,  Stockton,  and 
Patney,  and  of  the  rectories  and  churches  of  Overton  and 
Alton,  in  our  county  of  Wilts,  with  their  rights  and  members, 
&c.,  lately  part  of  the  possession  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Winchester,  and  all  the  messuages,  lands,  tithes, 
&c.,  granted  to  us  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  said  Cathe- 
dral by  their  charter  bearing  date  20  June,  I.  Ed.  VI., — ^now 
give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Dean  and  Chapter  the  advow- 
son  and  right  of  patronage  of  the  rectories  and  parochial 
churches  of  Gresfford,  county  Oxford,  and  of  Lawgherne, 
county  Cardigan,  and  the  advowson  and  right  of  patronage  of 
the  rectory  of  Crewkerne,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  with  all 
their  possessions  and  appurtenances,  &c. 

"  And  whereas  the  said  church  of  Crockehome  [Crewkeme] 
is  now  vacant  and  destitute  of  the  said  incumbent,  and  there 

^  **  Perpetual  CtiraciM.— Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  religions 
houses,  the  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  their  manors  and  possessions  were  served 
by  monks  and  curates  sent  out  from  the  abbey  or  priory  for  the  purpose.  This  privilege 
was  confined  to  benefices  given  ad  mensam  monachorum  (to  the  support  of  the  table  of 
the  monks),  and  not  appropriated  in  the  common  form,  but  given  by  way  of  union  dejurt. 
The  like  liberty  of  not  appointing  a  perpetual  curate  or  vicar  was  sometimes  granted  by 
dispensation  in  benefices  not  annexed  to  their  tables,  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  of 
their  house,  or  the  contiguity  of  the  church  or  chapeL  But  when  such  appropriation, 
together  with  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  cure  (after  the  dissolution  of  religions 
houses),  were  transferred  from  spiritual  to  lay^  and  single  persons,  \^ho  were  not  capable 
of  serving  them,  and  who  by  consequence  were  obliged  to  nominate  some  particular 
person  to  the  ordinary  for  his  license  to  serve  the  cure,  the  curates  became  by  these 
means  so  far  perpetual  as  not  to  be  wholly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator,  nor  remo- 
vable but  by  due  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  ordinary."— Gibson's  '*  Codex.** 

'  See  page  245. 
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is  no  rector  or  incumbent,  know  that  we,  for  the  aforesaid 
consideration,  by  certain  knowledge  and  our  mere  motion,  as 
well  as  by  the  supreme  royal  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
we  exercise,  appropriate,  unite,  annex,  consolidate,  and  incor- 
porate by  these  presents  the  aforesaid  rectory  and  church  of 
Crockehome,  with  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances,  and  all 
and  singular  the  lands,  tenements,  glebes,  tithes,  oblations, 
pensions,  portions,  and  other  premises  to  the  said  rectoiy 
belonging  and  appertaining,  with  the  whole  of  their  appurte- 
nances,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  successors  for 
ever  ;  and  we  give  and  grant  by  these  presents  the  same 
rectory  and  church  of  Crockehorne,  and  the  other  premises 
thereto  belonging,  and  every  part  whatsoever,  with  the  whole 
of  their  appurtenances,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
their  successors  to  possess,  convert,  and  retain,  to  their  own 
uses  for  ever.  And  this  without  any  presentation,  admission, 
or  induction  of  any  incumbent  or  incumbents  hereafter  to  be 
made  in  any  manner  to  the  said  rectory  of  Crockehorne  appro- 
priated in  form  aforesaid,  and  without  any  composition  for 
first  fruits  or  anything  else  which  ought  to  be  paid  or  made  as 
our  heirs  or  successors  on  that  behalf,  i  *  *  *  * 
"  And  whereas  Edward  Horssey  is  now  incumbent  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  second  portion  in  the  aforesaid  church  of  Crocke- 
horne, and  whereas  Thomas  Freeke  is  incumbent  and  possessor 
of  the  third  portion  in  the  same  church  of  Crockehorne,  and  at 
present  they  enjoy  aad  possess  the  said  several  portions,- 

^  "  £t  cum  proedicta  ecclesia  de  Crockehome  modo  vacua  et  dicte  incumbente  desti- 
tuta  sit  nuUusque  inde  Rector  aut  Incumbeus,  sciatis  quod  noa,  pro  consideracione 
pnedicta  ex  certa  acientia  et  mero  motu  noetria  necnon  aucthoritate  nostra  Regia  suprema 
et  ecdesiaatica  qua  fungimusy  praedictam  rectoriam  et  ecclesiam  de  Crockehome  cum  suis 
juribns  et  pertinentiia  universU,  ac  omnia  et  singula  terras,  tenementa,  glebas,  decimas, 
ohlacionea,  penoiones,  porciones,  et  cetera  prsemiosa  eidem  rectoria  spectantia  et  per- 
tinentia,  cum  eorum  pertinentiia  universia  dictis,  Decano  et  catipulo  et  succesaoribua  auia 
imperpetunm  approprianua,  unimua,  annectimua,  conaolidamua  et  incorporamua  per  pre- 
•entea ;  eandemque  rectoriam  et  ecdeeiam  de  Crockehome,  et  cetera,  prsamiaaa  eidem 
rectori»  apectantia  et  quamlibet  inde  parcellam  cum  eoram  pertinentia  universia  eidem 
Decano  et  Capitulo  et  auccesaoribua  auia  in  proprioa  uaua  auoa  imperpetuum  poasidendum, 
convertendum  et  retinendum  donamua  and  concedimua  per  prajsentea ;  £t  hoc  absque 
aliqna  pnesentacione  admiaaione  aive  inductione  alicujua  incumbeutia  vel  aliquorum 
incumbentum  ad  candem  rectoriam  de  Crockhome  in  forma  praedicta  appropriata  aliqna 
modo  impoateram  fiendum,  et  abaque  compoaitio  primiciia  aeu  aliquo  alio  proinde  nobis 
hercedis  vel  succeaaoiibua  nostria  pro  hac  vice  tantum  debita  aolvendum  aut  faciendum." 
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Know  that  we  give  and  grant  licence  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  their  successors,  that  the  same  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
their  successors  may  and  can  appropriate  immediately,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure,  and  convert  and  hold  to  their  own  uses  for 
ever,  whichever  of  the  said  portions  in  the  aforesaid  church  of 
Crockehome  may  happen  to  be  vacant  through  death,  resigna- 
tion, cession,  or  deprivation,  or  by  any  other  manner ;  and 
may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  to  their  own  uses,  all  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  meadows,  fields,  pastures,  woods,  under- 
woods, tithes,  pensions,  portions,  liberties,  franchises,  and 
other  hereditaments,  revenues,  profits,  and  emoluments  what- 
soever to  the  said  rectory  and  church,  or  portions  so  vacant, 
appertaining  or  belonging.  And  we  appropriate,  unite,  and 
incorporate  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  free  of  all  claims  on 
our  behalf,  the  said  portions  when  they  fall  vacant,  the  rights 
of  the  present  incumbents  being  reserved. 

"  And  further  we  will  .  ,  .  and  give  licence,  by  these 
presents,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  successors, 
or  any  of  them,  that  they  may  make,  found,  erect,  create,  and 
establish  a  vicarage  in  the  parochial  church  of  Crockehome 
aforesaid,  with  endowment  and  possession  sufficient  and  suit- 
able  for  the  support  of  a  perpetual  vicar,  to  be  placed,  instituted, 
and  assigned  according  to  and  upon  the  foundation,  ordinances, 
and  endowments  made,  established,  and  ordained  by  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter  or  their  successors,  or  any  of  them,  in  that 
behalf,  in  all  future  time  to  endure.  And  that  a  fit  clerk  may 
and  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  nominated  and  presented  by 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  said  vicarage  in  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Crockehome  aforesaid,  and  be  admitted  by  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place  and  instituted  to  the  said  vicarage.  A 
perpetual  vicarage  is  thus  created.  The  vicar  shall  be  in  place 
of  the  rector,  shall  make  residence  there,  shall  cherish  hos- 
pitality,  and  bear  the  charge  of  souk  of  the  parishioners,  and 
shall  undertake  all  that  belongs  to  the  office.  He  is  created  a 
body  corporate,  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  hold  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  fit  habitation  and  house  as  a  dwelling, 
with  a  curtilage,  an  apple  orchard,  and  a  garden,  and  is  to 
receive  an  annuity  of  £18,     Aft^r  the  'portions'  are  vacant. 
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then  the  same  vicar  and  hU  succesBors  may  hold  and  acquire 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  the  portion  or  portions  so  falling 
vacant  for  the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  and  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  annuity."  ^ 

The  three  rectors  and  two  chantry  chaplains  thus  formerly 
attached  to  the  church  probably  lived  together,  in  a  monaatic 
manner,  in  a  building  on  the  north-west  aide  of  the  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  removed  in  1846.  This  building  is 
popularly,  but  certainly  most  erroneously,  believed  to  have 


been  an  abbey.  As  a  ruin  it  was  very  picturesque,  and  its 
remaina  of  Perpendicular  work,  especially,  were  very  interest- 
ing. One  of  the  windows  is  preserved  in  the  residence  erected 
on  the  site  by  the  lay  impropriator,  Mr.  Hussey.  The 
Archaeological  Institute  thought  the  ruins  worthy  of  notice, 
and  volume  3  of  the  Archceological  Jouivial  (September,  1846, 
page  265)  contains  the  following  notice  : — "  The  attention  of 
the  Central  Committee  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Richard  Hussey 
to  the  existence  of  a  good  example  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  fourteenth  century   in   Somersetshire.      The 

■  The  docnment  u  dated  the  21it  of  August,  1  Ed.  VL  [164S]. 
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rectorial  manor-house  at  Crewkeme  consists  of  the  original 
buildings,  apparently  in  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
with  an  addition  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  will  probably  be  soon  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  a  modem  dwelling-house.  The  original 
features  are  in  part  concealed  by  ivy,  but  some  of  them  are 
perfectly  visible.  A  window  in  one  of  the  gables  [the  window 
just  referred  to  as  having  been  preserved]  is  of  two  lights,  and, 
not  uncommon  in  domestic  buildings  of  that  age,  has  a  transom. 
There  is  a  projection  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  possibly 
intended  as  a  chapel.  This  building  appeared  to  be  a  valuable 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  during  a  period  of  which  few 
similar  works  exist,  and  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  planned 
and  drawn.  The  original  part  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
altered.  The  general  composition  is  very  picturesque,  and  the 
site,  adjoining  to  the  western  side  of  the  churchyard,  was  well 
chosen.  Mr.  Hussey  expressed  the  hope  that  some  member 
of  the  Institute  might  be  disposed  to  examine  this  fabric 
without  delay,  and  preserve  memorials  of  its  character  and 
details."  I  am  not  aware  if  this  was  done,  but  probably  the 
illustration  in  page  285,  and  a  few  lithographs  from  the 
original  sketch,  ^  are  all  that  remain  to  preserve  a  memory  of 
the  ancient  and  interesting  structure.  ^ 

In  the  "  Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries"  1  Ed.  VI., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Chantry  Chapel  of 
"  Our  Lady,  scituate  in  the  churche  yarde,"  is  described  as 
being  "  couered  with  leade,"  and  "  praysed  worth  £6  3s  4d."  ^ 

*  Made  by  Mr.  Howe,  for  some  time  third  master  at  the  Crewkeme  Grammar  SchooL 

*  The  following  ib  given  in  the  Rev.  D.  T.  PowelVs  MS.  "  CoUecUoru  for  a  Hittory 
of  Someraetshirf"  preserved  in  the  British  Mnseum  : — **  Near  the  church,  on  the  east 
side,  till  cir.  1790,  was  a  very  antient  honse  said  [to  have]  been  the  Parsonage.  Some 
Saxon  (sic)  windows.  [Not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  building  remains.]  It  is  stated 
that  early  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard, 
was  a  house  occupied  by  one  Robert  Charde,  a  monk  of  Ford  Abbey,  who  was  an 
anchorite,  and  many  years  lived  perpetually  shut  up  in  deeds  of  austerity  and  prayer." 
See  page  287. 

*  The  Patent  Rolls,  3  Edward  VI.,  part  3,  contain  a  grant  by  the  Crown  to  Laurence 
Hyde,  of  London  (for  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Augmentation  Office),  of 
several  properties,  among  which  are  "  All  that  chapel  situate  and  being  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  parish  church  of  Grukeme,  in  County  Somerset,  lately  belonging  and  pertaining  to 
the  chantiy  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  within  ^e  same  cemetery,  now  dissolved,  and  lately 
part  of  its  possessions  ;  and  all  the  lead  and  the  buildings  of  the  same  chapel ;  together 
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The  Chantry  is  stated  to  be  "  yerely  worthe  in  landes,  tene- 
mentSy  kc,  £4  4s  lOd,  and  other  plate  and  onxaments,  bell 
metal,  and  lead."  The  following  memorandum  is  appended  : 
— "John  Michell,  clerke,  of  thage  of  80  yeres,  incumbent  ther, 
is  of  honest  conversation,  and  he  recey veth  yerely  of  the  issues 
of  this  chauntrie,  £4  5s  10|d/' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  church  there  was  another  esta* 
blishment  of  a  curious  nature,  but  sufficiently  common  at  the 
period.  It  was  a  "  solitary  house  under  the  churchyard,"  in 
which,  in  the  year  1401,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
granted  a  commission  for  shutting  up  "  Master  Robert  Oherde," 
one  of  the  monks  at  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Ford.  I 
am  fortimate  in  being  able  to  print  a  translation  of  this 
"  Commission,"  which  gives  a  curious  view  of  a  corner  of 
£nglish  life  in  the  middle  ages  : —  ^ 

Bichard  Pates,  canon  of  the  church  of  Wells,  acting  in 
distant  parts  [remotis  agentis]  for  the  venerable  father  in 
Christ  lord  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  vicar  general  in  spiritual  things, — to  the  discreet  men, 
Master  William  Sture,  rector  of  Whitestanton,  John  Battyn, 

with  all  that  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Maiy  within  the  parish  church  of  Crukeme  aforesaid, 
now  dissolved  ;  and  all  the  house  and  the  chief  house  fcapUulem  mansionem]  of  the  said 
chantry,  and  a  dose  of  land  lying  near  to  the  same ;  and  twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  com- 
mon field  of  Crukeme  aforesaid,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  Alexander  Berde,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  town,  fields,  and 
parish  of  Crukeme,  and  belonging  to  the  said  chantry.  And  also  all  that  close  of  land 
and  pasture  called  Vynleigh,  containing,  by  estimation,  50  acres,  with  appurtenances, 
now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Elnore  Creffrey,  widow,  lying  in  Crakeme,  and  late  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  said  chantry  of  Blessed  Mary.  And  also  all  that  close  of  pasture 
called  Segecombe,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Marifield,  lying  in  Crukeme ;  and  another 
dose  of  pasture  called  Segecombe,  in  Crukeme  ;  and  all  that  cottage  now  in  the  tenure 
of  Richard  Cogyn,  in  Crukeme ;  and  all  those  lands  and  pastures  called  Hyndehayes, 
containing,  by  estimation,  three  acres,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Bennett,  lying 
in  Crakeme,  all  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  chantiy  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Crukeme."  The  Roll,  29th  Elizabeth,  part  2,  mem.  87,  contains  a  Grant  by 
ibe  Crown  to  Theophilus  Adams  and  Thomas  Butler,  and  mentions,  among  other  pro- 
perties, '*  All  that  Oild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Church  of  Crakeme, 
aUtu  Crokehome,  in  our  County  of  Somerset*  and  all  those  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments in  the  said  county  which  lately  belonged  to  the  same  Gild  or  Fraternity,  or 
which  lately  existed  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain,  priest,  or  chantry  in  that  church.'' 

^  See  Heanie's  publications,  voL  xxxiii — John  Frohelow^9  AnndU,  In  the  last  half 
of  this  Tolnme  are  some  documents  conmmnioated  to  Heame  by  Dr.  Archer,  archdeacon 
of  Wells,  in  1728,  among  which  is  the  original,  in  Latin,  of  the  curious  document  quoted 
in  the  text  from  Bowet's  Register,  folio  21.  Henry  Bowet  was  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
from  A.D.  1401  to  1407. 
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rector  of  West  Coker,  and  John  Wall,  procurator  [or  church- 
warden], health  in  the  Saviour  of  all,  jointly  and  severally. 

Considering  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  Sir  Robert  Cherde, 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Ford,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter,  who,  appearing  personaUy  before  us  in 
the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  next  the  cloisters  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  on  27th  October,  1402,  seeking 
[prorogantis]  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  reverend  father  in 
that  behalf,  and  showing  the  letters  of  discharge  from  his 
abbot  of  Ford,  and  leaving  the  register  under  that  reverend 
father — ^has  humbly  chosen,  in  our  presence,  to  lead  a  solitary 
and  hermit  life  in  a  certain  house  constructed  for  such  a 
person  near  the  parish  church  of  Crukem,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  within  the  churchyard  on  the  west  side  of  the 
same  church,  to  dwell  in  always,  and  has  begged  that  he  may  be 
immediately  admitted  by  \is  to  the  leading  of  this  sort  of  per- 
petual solitary  life  in  the  said  house  :  We,  therefore,  wishing 
to  be  certified  upon  the  life,  manners,  and  conversation  of  the 
said  Robert,  the  truth  being  more  diligently  enquired  into  on 
the  premises,  have  admitted  and  diligently  examined  witnesses 
brought  by  the  same  Sir  Robert  on  that  behalf  and  sworn  in 
the  manner  of  swearing  witnesses,  by  whom,  and  also  by  other 
documents,  we  have  found  this  Sir  Robert  to  be  of  praise- 
worthy life  and  honest  conversation,  able,  constant,  and  fit  to 
bo  admitted  to  this  kind  of  solitary  life.  And  so  we  have 
found  his  petition  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  have 
admitted  the  said  Sir  Robert  Cherde  to  lead  perpetually  this 
kind  of  solitary  or  anchorite  life  in  the  house  built  in  the 
churchyard  of  Crukeme  as  aforesaid,  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  necessary  for  that  purpose,  solemn  oath  having  been  taken 
before  us  by  the  same  Robert  faithfully  to  observe  chastity 
from  this  time  forth,  and  other  observances  which  ought  in 
such  cases  to  be  made  and  are  wont  to  be  ke[)t,  and  we  have 
decreed  the  same  Robert  shall  be  brought  into  the  said  house 
according  to  the  mode,  form,  and  custom  used  to  be  done  in 
such  cases,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  it  for  ever  without  any 
going  out  whatever — according  to  justice  [Justitia  suadente} 
Therefore,  to  you  jointly  and  severally,  in  whose  faith  and 
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industry  we  have  full  trust  in  the  Lord,  we  commit  our  autho- 
rity, with  any  canonical  power  of  coercion,  to  bring  and  shut 
up  canonically,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  the  said  Robert 
C9ierde  in  the  said  solitary  house  of  Crukem,  there  to  dwell 
or  live  perpettually  without  egress  from  thence.  And  what 
ye  may  do  in  the  premisses,  having  set  the  matter  on  foot 
when  ye  are  required  by  the  said  Robert,  ye  shall  take  care  to 
certify  to  us  under  seal.     Given  imder  our  oflScial  seal." 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  doings  of  this  pious  anchorite,  who 
duly  took  up  his  solitary  abode,  but  he  was  no  doubt  regarded 
by  the  townsfolk  as  a  very  desirable  resident,  and  was  treated 
by  them  with  commensurate  respect.  ^ 

Of  the  "  Chauntrie  of  our  Lady  Within  the  Church,"  the 
lands  and  tenements  are  valued  at  £4  1 8s  4d,  *'  besides  orna- 
ments." And  one  "  John  Gedge,  clerk,  of  the  age  of  60  yeres, 
incumbent  there,  receyveth  yerely  of  thissues  of  this  chaimtrie 
£i  78  4d." 

In  the  same  document  "  the  Free  Scole  "  is  described  as 
"sometyme  callyd  the  Chauntrie  of  the  Trynitie,"  and  "yerely 
worthe  in  landes,  tenements,  &c.,  £9.  Sir  Hugh  Paulet, 
Knyghte,  and  Henry  Cricke,  holden  of  the  Kinges  matie 
certayne  custmnary  landes,  parcell  of  his  graces  manors  of 
Crukeme  aforesaide  ;  videL,  tvo  partes  of  the  landes  callyd 
Crafte,  graunted  unto  theym  by  copy  of  courte  rolle  for  terme 
of  their  lyves,  after  the  custome  of  the  saide  manor,  to  the  vse 
of  the  trynitie  and  mayntenaunce  of  the  saide  scole  by  the 
surveior  of  the  late  attaynted  Lorde  Marques  of  Exciter,  then 
lorde  of  the  saide  manor.  Whiche  landes  be  worthe  yerely 
over  and  above  xl^.  [forty  shillings],  paide  to  the  manor  of 
Crukeme  aforesaide  for  the  rent  and  farme  of  the  same  landes 
xls.  [forty  shillings],  ^     John  Byrde,  scole  master  ther,  a  man 

*  See  note  at  page  286.  Anchorites,  when  once  inured,  never  left  their  cella.  They 
were  bound  by  severe  rules  and  subsisted  on  the  offerings  of  the  charitable.  "They 
were  supposed  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  angels,  and  therefore  were  often  consulted 
for  their  advice  and  blessing.  They  were  denominated  'Sir,'  as  'Sir  Thomas  the 
Anchorite ;'  and  the  females  '  Mother.' " — Fosbroke, 

'  The  Patent  Roll  33  Hen.  VUL,  part  3,  m.  2,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Grant  from  the 
Crown  to  Sir  Hugh  Poulet  of  "  all  and  singuler  those  lands  and  tenements,  meadows, 
6elds  and  pastures,  woods  and  underwoods,  called  Upcrofte  and  Combe,  with  all  and 
singuler  their  appurtenances  and  profits,  or  any  of  them,  l>'ing  and  being  in  Crukeme 

U 
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Of  honest  conversation,  weU  lemed,  a^d  of  godly  judgement, 
doth  moche  good  in  the  countrie  h.  vertuouse  briigi^  vppe 
and  teaching  of  children,  having  at  this  present  vjxx.  or  vijxx. 
[six  or  seven  score]  scolers,  receyved  the  hole  proflfects  for  his 
wages.  And  thenhabitauntes  ther  be  most  humble  suters  to 
have  the  saide  free  scole  continued,  with  augmentacion  of  the 
saide  scole  master  his  living."  ^ 

Then  follow  details  of  three  foundations  for  an  obit,  lamps, 
and  %hts  within  the  parish  church.  Of  these  foundations  the 
following,  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  14  Elizabeth,  part  1,  mem. 
13-16,  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  course  of  a  grant  of 
property  by  the  Crown  to  Percival  Grimston  : — "  All  that 
acre  of  arable  land  lying  in  Cruckehorne,  in  the  West  Field 
there,  in  our  said  County  of  Somerset,  formerly  given  and 
appointed  towards  the  maintenance  of  salt  to  put  into  the 
holy  water  for  the  church  there  [satis  ad  corificiendam  aquam 
sanctampro  ecclesia^y  ^  being  and  now  or  lately  in  the  tenure 

Magna,  within  the  pariah  and  manor  of  Cmkeme,  aJias  Crokehome,  in  the  Connty  of 
Somerset,  together  with  the  rents,  &&,  reserved.  All  which  have  come,  or  ought  to 
come,  into  our  hands  through  the  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  To  be  held  in 
capite  by  military  service,  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee."  In  the  Patent  Roll 
1  Phil,  and  Mary,  part  10,  m.  20,  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  Grant  of  properties  to 
Edward,  Earl  of  Devon,  including  **  all  that  our  lordship  and  manor  of  Crukeme  Magna, 
Crukeme  Parva,  Mysterton,  and  West  Coker,  and  our  hundred  of  West  Coker,  with  other 
manors,  once  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Marques  of  Exeter ;  together  with  the 
advowsons,  donations,  &c,  and  rights  of  our  three  rectories  in  Crewkeme,  and  the  same 
of  the  rectory  and  church  of  West  Coker." 

^  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  school  was  appreciated  by  our  "benighted  forefathers," 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  many  of  their  **  enlightened-age  "  descendants — a  subject 
upon  which  a  few  remarks  will  be  found  in  a  future  page. 

'  Salt,  says  the  learned  Moresin,  is  the  emblem  of  Eternity  and  Immortality.  It 
is  not  liable  to  putrefaction  itself,  and  it  preserves  things  that  are  seasoned  with  it  from 
decay.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  *'  Discourse  Concerning  Devils  and  Spirits,^  p.  16,  cites 
Bodin  as  telling  us  that  "the  Devil  loveth  no  salt  in  his  meat,  for  that  is  a  sign  of 
eternity,  and  used  by  God's  commandment  in  all  sacrifices."  —  Brando's  **  Popular 
Antiquities,**  vol.  2,  p.  146.  In  Canon  Eock's  description  of  the  blessing  of  the  holy 
water  and  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  &;a,  he  says  "the  boy  who  held  the  salt,  and 
afterwards  carried  the  holy  water,  wore  a  surplice.  When  he  [the  priest]  had  hallowed 
the  water  and  the  salt  and  had  mingled  them  together, —the  ceremonies  and  prayers  for 
which  were  the  same  as  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  in  the  present  Roman  ordinal, — 
the  priest  went  up  to  the  high  altar  and  sprinkled  it  all.  about." — '*  Church  of  our 
Fathers,"  vol.  3,  part  2,  p.  180.  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  well  known  as' the  editor  of 
her  learned  and  lamented  father's  "  History  of  the  Ancient  Oilds,"  and  of  other  important 
worksy — a  lady  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  assistance  in  my  researches  at  the  British 
Museum  and  other  public  institutions,— suggests  that  the  roots  of  the  words  salt,  salva- 
tion, and  health  (solus)  being  all  the  same,  "  show  that  there  was  very  early  an  idea  in 
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or  occupation  of  George  Baker  or  his  assigns  :  And  all  that 
acre  of  land,  with  its  appurtenances,  lying  in  the  West  Field 
of  Muiterton,  in  the  aforesaid  County,  now  or  lately  in  the 
tenure  or  occupation  of  Richard  Partridge  or  his  assigns,  given 
and  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light  burning  in  the 
church  there."  [Misterton.]  The  Dissolution  of  Monasteries 
is  mentioned  in  this  grant  as  one  source  of  the  right  of  the 
Crown  in  these  lands. 

11.  James  I.,  part  8.  Grant  by  the  Crown  to  Francis 
Morice  and  Francis  Phelipps  of  many  properties,  among  which 
is  "  All  that  acre  of  land  once  given  for  the  support  of  a  light 
in  the  chapel  of  Misterton,  in  the  Parish  of  Crukern,  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  of  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  eight 
pence." 

In  the  Roll  16  Elizabeth,  part  12,  m.  18-22,  is  a  grant  by 
the  Crown  to  John  and  William  Mershe,  of  "  All  that  ruinous 
water  mill  and  all  those  lands,  with  appurtenances,  in  Bed- 
myster,  in  the  said  County  of  Somerset,  now  or  late  in  the 
tenure  of  William  Popley,  or  his  assigns,  and  lately  attaching 
and  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Whitland,  in  our  County 
of  Carmarthen,  and  part  of  its  possessions.  And  all  that  half 
rood  of  land  called  Wellhayes,  with  appurtenances,  in  Crooh- 
home^  in  the  County  aforesaid,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of 
Richard  Bragge,  or  his  assigns,  and  once  attaching  and  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Chantry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Church  there  ;  together  with  all  that  cottage,  once  being  a 
hermitage,  and  certain  lands,  with  appurtenances,  in  the 
parishes  of  Whitelackington  and  Bradtvet/,  in  the  said  Coimty, 
formerly  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  hermit  celebrating 
divine  service  there." 

The  subject  ends  with  the  following  "Memorandum:" — 
"The  parsonage  ther  is  devydyd  into  three  porcions, — ^the 
first  porcion  is  worthe  by  the  yere  £55,  graunted  to  Sir 
William  Herberd,  Knyghte.  The  second  porcion  is  worthe 
yerely  £20,  whereof  Edward  Horsey  is  parson.     And  the  third 

oommon  among  them,  and  that  the  notiona  attached  to  salt  in  the  East  and  by  tradition, 
^those  of  hospitality  and  good  fortune— all  point  the  same  way.  It  is  wonderful  how 
an  emblematical  idea  like  this  lasts." 
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porcion  is  worthe  yerely  jCIO,  whereof  Thomas  Freke  is  parson. 
Crukeme  is  a  great  market  towne  and  a  thoroughe  fare 
betwixt  London  and  Exciter.  Partakers  of  the  lordes  holy 
sooper  there,  1000." 

Of  the  school  I  reserve  what  more  I  have  to  say  until  I  con- 
clude the  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  portion  of  my  little  sketch. 
It  is  all  very  imperfect,  but  my  excuse  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
treating  such  a  subject  for  the  first  time — ^a  difficulty  which 
none  but  those  who  have  experienced  the  labor  of  collecting 
materials  so  scanty  and  so  scattered  can  ftilly  understand 
The  following  is  the  result  of  my  utmost  endeavours  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  the  incumbents  of  Crewkeme  as  far  as  the 
registers  and  other  documents  in  Wells  Cathedral  can  help 
me.  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  little  done  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Serel,  the  well-known  antiquary  of  that  city,  and  to  the 
Cathedral  Registrar,  who  spent  days  in  fruitless  efforts  to  fill 
up  the  considerable  gaps  between  the  institutions  which  will 
be  at  once  apparent.  That  gentleman  is  unable  to  account 
for  such  omissions  of  registrations,  which  are  quite  contrary 
to  his  experience  in  the  case  of  other  parishes  in  the  diocese  : — 

Robertus  Pyl.     Instituco.  de  Cruk.     13th  October,  1328. 

Willm.  de  Pillaunde.     Instituco  tcio.  porcois  de  CrukurD.     7th  March,  1331. 

Benedton.  de  Paston.     Institucio  Crokeni.     9th  April,  1338. 

Willm.  de  Wyke.     Inst,  et  ind.  tco.  por.  de  Crak.     7th  August,  1343. 

Philip  Courtenay.    Inst,  and  indnctio  scd.  pore,  ecclie  de  Crukeme.   9th  June,  1360. 

Robm.  de  Sanibome.    Inst  and  ind.  trcio.  pore,  ecclie  de  Crukeme.  9th  June,  1360. 

Nicholan  fiadewey.     Crokehore.     5th  November,  1406. 

Waltem  Coll.    Ecclie.  de  Crukem  admissio  and  instituco.    29th  May,  1422. 

Willm.  Diolet.     Tercia.  porcio.  in  eccia.  pochiali  de  Cmkem.     8th  February,  1426. 

Andream  Lanbyan.    Secunda  porcio.  in  eccia.  pochiali.  de  Crukem.    6th  March,  1427. 

Johannem  Courtenay.     Secunda  porco.  in  eccia.  pochiali.  de  Crukem.     16th  January, 

1430. 

Johannem  Hutchyn.     Institucio  secunde  porcionis  in  eccia.  poch.  de  Cmkem.    11th 

August,  1435. 

Thomam  Kent.     Institucio  tercie  porcionis  in  eccia.  poch.  de  Crukem.     15th  June, 

1443. 

Willimi  Hoper.     Institucio  tercie  porcionis  in  ecclia.  poch  de  Crukem.    18th  March, 

1445. 

Johem.  HoweL  Instituco.  poreionary  tercie  porcionis  in  ecclia.  poch.  de  Crukem. 
26th  May,  1464. 

Thomam  Trevylyan.  Instituco  poreionary  scde.  porcois.  in  ecclia  poch.  de  Crukem. 
19th  Febraary,  1464. 

Johannem  Mountagu.  Instituco  porconary  scde  porcionis  in  ecclia  pochiali  de  Cru- 
kem.    24th  March,  1466. 

Thomas  Normanton.  Instituco  rector  scde.  lorconis  ecclie  ]x>ch.  de  Crukehom. 
7th  December,  1471. 
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Johnes.  Combe.     Instit.  rectoris  ecce.  poch  de  Crukelioni.     12th  March,  1471. 
Richard  Snrland,     Inatituco  porcionary  acde.  porcionis  in  ecclia  paroch  de  Croke- 
horn.     ISth  November,  1479. 

Viviann  Treonney.    Tercie  porcionia  in  ecclia  poch  de  Crukem  inatitucio.    5th  June, 

147a 

John  Carter.  Inatitnco  porcionar  tercie  porcionis  in  ecclia  paroch  de  Crewkem. 
11th  September,  1486. 

Bernard  Oldame.  Inatitucio  ecclie  de  Crokebome  sine  pme.  porcionis  in  eadm. 
16ih  December,  1496. 

Johnes.  Howlet.  Instituco  capm.  cantarie  ippetue  fundat  in  ecclia  de  Crukem. 
12th  September,  1497. 

Roger  Church.  Instituco  porcionary  secnda  porcois  i.  ecclia  poch.  de  Crokhom. 
30th  September,  1509. 

Richard  Lawhille.  Instituco  prime  porcois  in  ecclia  proch.  de  Crukom.  27th  May, 
1515. 

Johnem.  Gryffyth.  Instio.  tercie  porcion  decimar  and  infra  poch  de  Crokehom. 
29th  April,  1531. 

Thomam  Freke.       Institucio  tercie  pore  in  ecclia  de  Crokebome.     5th  June,  1543. 

Edmund  Tracy.     License  to  curacy.     23rd  January,  1661. 

Tompkins.  1662.  [**  He  was  ejected  in  1662,  but  afterwards  conformed."— Dr. 
Calamy's  "  NonconformisC s  MemoriaL" 

Daniel  Ballowe.     License  to  Curacy.     9th  May,  1683. 

Tompkins.     1665. 

[In  the  parish  chest  are  documents  with  the  following  signatures  : — 

John  Cole,  curate.     1679. 

Jghn  Ffrench,  vicar.     1687.] 

Amos  Martin.     License  to  Curacy.     1st  August,  1700. 

Dr.  Ashe. 

Richard  Lowe.  Crookhome,  otherwise  Crukerne,  otherwise  Crewkeme,  Perpetual 
Curacy.     25th  August,  1826. 

Alexander  Ramsay.  Crookhorne,  otherwise  Crewkeme,  Perpetual  Curacy.  17th 
December,  1852. 

Joeeph  Stubbs  Stubbe.  Crewkeme  Perpetual  Curacy.  27th  May,  1862.  As  already 
stated  (page  281),  Crewkeme  is  now  a  Vicarage,  having  been  constituted  one  by  the 
second  section  of  cap.  117,  of  31  and  32  Vic,  passed  31st  July,  1868,  which  enacts 
"That  the  incumbent  of  the  church  of  every  pariah  or  new  parish  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  not  being  a  rector,  who  is  or  shall  be  authorised  to  publish  banns  of  matrimony 
in  such  church  and  to  solemnize  therein  marriages,  churchings,  and  baptisms,  according 
to  the  laws  and  canons  in  force  in  this  realm,  and  who  is  or  shall  be  entitled  to  take, 
receive,  and  hold  for  his  own  sole  use  and  benefit  the  entire  fees  arising  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  offices,  without  any  reservation  thereout,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  style  and  designation,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  be 
deemed  and  styled  the  vicar  of  such  church  and  parish,  or  new  parish,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  his  benefice  shall  for  the  same  purpose  be  styled  and  designated  a  vicarage." 

Among  the  numerous  omissions  in  the  Wells  Register  is  that 
of  the  name  of  Dr.  Ashe,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Lowe.  He  died  on  the  third  of  May,  1826,  at 
the  age  of  75,  and  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year  (page 
249)  contained  the  following  brief  memoir  : — "  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Hoadly  Ashe  was  for  fifty  years  perpetual  curate  of 
Crewkerne-cum-Misterton,  Somerset,  and  formerly  master  of 
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the  Grammar  School  at  the  former  place.  Dr.  Ashe  was  son 
of  a  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  was  presented  to  Crew- 
kerne  in  1775  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Cathedral. 
He  compounded  for  the  degrees  of  M.  A.,  December  11,  1793, 
and  of  B.  and  D.  D.,  July  17,  1794,  as  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  He  published  in  quarto,  1797,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
ingenious  pupil,  some  *  Poetical  Traiislatians  from  Various 
Authors^  by  Master  John  Browne,  of  Crewkeme,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  and  in  1799,  ^  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Milner,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.'  (Rom.  Cath.  Bp.  of  Castabala),  author 
of  the  *  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  WiiicheMery  occa- 
sioned by  his  false  and  illiberal  expressions  on  the  memory 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Between  the  appearance  of  these  two  publica- 
tions. Dr.  Ashe  had  obtained  a  very  considerable  property, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Hoadly,  before  that  of  Ashe,  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  the  relict  of  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  Chancellor  of 
Winchester,  and  son  of  the  Bishop." 

The  Doctor  appears  to  have  been  eccentric,  and  is  remem- 
bered, among  other  oddities,  from  his  keeping  a  donkey,  upon 
which  he  was  wont  to  ride  to  Misterton  in  his  gown  on 
Sundays.  For  he  not  only  performed  clerical  duty  at  Crew- 
kerne  twice  on  Sundays,  but  also  once  at  Misterton — ^the  two 
parishes  being  at  that  time  ecclesiastically  united.  He  also 
was  a  beUever  in  the  absurd  delusions  of  Joanna  Southcott, 
whose  followers  were  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  important  of  the 
followers  of  that  crackbrained  enthusiast.  This  rendered  him 
an  object  of  great  local  derision  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox, 
and  he  was  not  only  lampooned  in  a  variety  of  styles,  but  was 
once  burned  in  effigy  in  the  market-place,  and  constantly 
subjected  to  innumerable  personal  indignities.  The  old  people 
remember  some  doggrel  verses  in  which  he  and  his  co-'*  Jo- 
anners,"  aB  they  were  called,  came  in  for  unmitigated  abuse. 
Among  the  numerous  squibs  was  a  "  Play  "  entitled  "  Satan 
Triumphant"  in  which  the  principal  character  was  assigned 
to  the  reverend  gentleman.  Mr.  Hull,  of  Tudbeer,  has  a  copy 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Joanna  Southcott  Detected,  &c.  ;  or. 
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The  Judgments  of  Joanna  Southcott  fallen  on  her  own  head. 
Also  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  Crewheme  Ash,  the  boughs 
lopped  offy  and  the  trunk  destroyed.  By  S.  Lane,  Yeovil. 
Printed  and  sold  by  John  King,  in  the  Market  Place.  No- 
vember 23,  1811."  There  were  meeting-places  at  Crewkeme, 
Hinton  St.  Greorge,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  chief  meeting- 
house was  at  DowUsh  Wake,  where  the  "  High  Priest,"  one 
Baker,  resided.  The  "  Joanners  "  were  in  the  habit  of  march- 
ing thither  in  procession  —  the  doctor  mounted  upon  his 
donkey — singing  hymns  as  they  went,  under  fire  of  rotten 
eggs  and  harder  missies  from  road-side  unbelievers.  ^ 

The  great  ornament  of  Crewkeme  is  undoubtedly  its  beau- 
tiftil  church,  which  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  body  of  the 
town  on  its  western  side.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  the  fair  or  wake,  as  already  stated,  is  still  held 
near  the  anniversary  of  that  saint,  namely,  on  September  4th, 
the  anniversary  itself  being  on  August  24th.  The  church 
is  built  in  the  style  for  which  Somersetshire  is  celebrated,  that 
of  the  Perpendicular,  ^  or  latest  form  of  Gothic  preceding  the 
fall  of  architecture  at  the  Reformation,  and  while  upon  the 
whole,  as  Dr.  Freeman  observes,  it  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  local  style  of  the  district,  it  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  peculiarities  of  its  own.  ^  It  was  probably  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  structure  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  woollen  trade  was  flourish- 
ing and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  wealthy.  "  Henry  VII., 
on  coming  to  the  throne,"  says  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  his  "  History 
of  Taunton"  "  rebuilt  many  of  the  Somersetshire  churches  in 
the  style  of  the  Florid  Gothic  [Perpendicular]  in  reward  for 
the  attachment  of  that  county  to  the  Lancastrian  party  in  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster."  The 
new  churches  were  generally  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
style, — in  the  smaller   parishes,    particularly, — far   superior 

»  See  my  **  Jiustic  Sketches/*    Page  108. 

*  See  pages  12G-7. 

■  Dr.  (then  Mr. )  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Summerleaze,  Wolla,  the  well-known  historian 
and  author,  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  original  description  of  the  church  for  the  last 
eiUtion  of  this  work.  I  now  incorporate  with  much  new  matter  most  of  what  was  then 
published. 
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to  the  buildings  which  preceded  them,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been,  "  for  the  most  part,  of  no  very  great  preten- 
sions." The  village  churches  of  Kingsbury  and  Norton-sub- 
Hamdon  are  well  known  specimens  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  Chiselborough  church,  with  its  Early  English  spire, 
may  be  taken  as  a  relic  of  the  older  buildings.  Although  Crew- 
kerne  church  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  erected 
entirely  from  the  foundations,  a  minute  examination  wiU  reveal 
traces  of  earlier,  perhaps  Decorated,  work  in  the  south  transept 
the  east  side  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  not  made  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
disarrangement  of  the  string-courses  there  is  very  suggestive, 
and  the  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  windows  is  more  Decorated 
than  Perpendicular. 

Crewkeme  church  is  a  large  cruciform  building,  with  a 
central  tower.  There  are  aisles  to  the  nave,  but  the  choir 
has  no  regular  aisles.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  ar- 
rangement of  chapels  between  the  choir  and  the  north  transept. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  and  the  width  of  the  transepts  one  hundred  and  two  feet. 

The  west  front  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Freeman  to  be  "one  of 
the  finest  belonging  to  any  parish  church  in  England.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  that  of  Yatton,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  But  it  has  a  still  closer  similarity  to  that 
of  Bath  Abbey,  and  there  can  be  little  hesitation,  in  this  case, 
in  setting  the  parochial  before  the  Cathedral  example.  The 
end  of  the  nave  is  flanked  by  octagonal  turrets,  between  which 
is  a  magnificent  Perpendicular  window  of  seven  lights.  A 
highly  enriched  doorway  below  somewhat  recalls  that  of  King  s 
College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge.  The  height  and  general  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  front  are  admirable." 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  PoweU,  who  has  left  some  manuscript 
"  Notes  on  Somei^setshirey'  ^  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of 
Crewkeme  church,  which  he  says  is  "  a  noble  magnificent 
building,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best  I  have  met  with." 
Describing  the  west  front,  he  tells  us  that  "  on  each  side  of 

>  Preserved  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum  — "^(/rfi^wwial  3/S5.,"  No.  17,463,  folio  lOa 
Some  parts  are  very  badly  written, — almost  undecipherablb. 
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the  doorway  lises  a  Gothic  pylaster,  at  the  ....(?)  of 
which,  ae  far  as  the  turrets,  is  a  large  niche  canopied,  and  its 
pedestal.  But  the  large  statue  which  evidently  filled  it,  and 
which  would  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  obscure  history 
of  this  church,  is  gone.  But,  what  is  very  well  worthy  of 
inquiry  into,  on  the  top  of  the  niche  canopy,  rising  from  little 
battlements,  is  a  large  three-quarter  length  statue,  robed  and 


crowned, — the  statue  of  a  king,  indubitably  of  some  local 
historic  connection  with  the  church  or  district."  His  admira- 
tion carries  him  into  incoherency,  for,  under  a  sketch  of  this 
part  of  the  church,  he  writes  : — 

"  Snch  worka  citn  only  be  effected  by 
The  Boul's  pure  innocence  wafted  to  the  *ky." 


The  nave  is  short — fifty-six  feet — which  is  the  same  as  its 
width,  inclusive  of  its  aisles.  It  consists  of  three  wide  bays. 
But  it  is  very  lofty,  its  clerestory  rising  considerably  above 
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the  rest  of  the  church.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  clerestory  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  building. 
A  window  looks  out  from  the  western  side  of  the  tower  into 
the  interior  of  the  nave,  and  was  evidently  once  outside  the 
building  and  above  the  edge  of  the  roof.  This  is  seen  from 
the  stone  marks  against  the  side  of  the  tower,  which  show  the 
slope  of  a  former  roof  like  the  present  roof  of  the  chancel,  and 
of  course  below  the  elevation  of  the  clerestory  to  its  present 
disproportionate  height.  There  are  also  other  evidences  of 
alteration  from  the  original  plan.  The  west  end  doorway,  for 
example,  is  not  in  the  centre,  and  the  niche  on  the  south  side 
has  been  cut  away  in  order  to  be  fitted  into  its  place.  It  is 
dangerous,  I  know,  to  speculate,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  original  nave,  or,  at  least  its  roof,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
not  long  after  its  erection.  For  there  are  what  appear  to  be 
traces  of  fire  up  the  stairs  in  the  south-west  turret,  and  the 
piers  by  which  the  nave  arches  are  supported,  with  the  arches 
themselves,  are  disproportionate  in  size,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  is  inferior  to  similar  parts  of  the  building  in  the 
chancel  and  transepts. 

The  aisles  are  lighted  with  large  windows  of  six  lights,  with 
fine  head-tra^eiy.  aa  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  aU  the 
windows  are  furnished  outside  with  weather-mouldings,  most 
of  which  rest  upon  beautifully  finished  corbels  of  human  heads, 
while  the  giugoyles  with  which  the  building  is  ornamented 
and  the  rain  is  conducted  from  the  roof  are  exquisitely  carved 
— ^those  on  the  south  side  representing  a  band  of  musicians. 
In  the  clerestory  there  are  two  small  windows  in  each  bay. 
But  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  somewhat  lost, 
owing  to  its  being  partially  concealed  by  the  large  battlement 
of  the  aisles, — the  form  usual  in  the  southern  part  of  Somer- 
setshire, instead  of  the  elegant  pierced  parapets  of  the  north. 

The  north  transept  is  very  large,  and,  both  from  its  size  and 
the  especial  care  evidently  bestowed  on  its  workmanship, 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  building. 
The  part  of  the  transept  which  projects  beyond  the  aisle  is 
considerably  higher  than  any  part  of  the  church  except  the 
nave  clerestory.     And  I  must  forestal  my  description  of  the 
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interior  to  mention  that  it  is  parted  off  at  the  same  point  by 
an  arch,  so  as  to  make  it  in  every  respect  a  distinct  chapel.  ^ 
The  transept  has  three  large  windows  with  very  flat  heads, 
that  to  the  north  of  six  lights,  those  to  the  east  and  west 
of  five.  2  The  northern  chapels  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  an  aisle  to  the  choir,  occupying  two  of  its  three  bays,  with 
an  additional  chapel  against  the  western  bay  of  the  aisle. 
The  outline  they  produce  from  the  north-east  is  one  singularly 
varied  for  the  style  and  date  of  the  building. 

The  choir  is  considerably  lower  than  the  nave.  Its  walls 
are  not  higher  than  those  of  the  aisles  and  chapels,  but  it 
rises  above  them  by  reason  of  its  high-pitched  roof.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  south  transept  also,  which  is  very  inferior 
in  magnificence  to  its  fellow.  ^  Under  the  east  window  was 
formerly  a  sacristy,  placed  behind  the  high  altar,  according 
to  what  seems  to  be  a  Somersetshire  localism,  occurring  at 
Ilminster,  Petherton,  and  Kingsbury  Episcopi.  The  sacristy 
was  destroyed  not  many  years  ago,  but  the  doors  at  the  east 
end  are  sure  evidences  of  its  existence.  The  general,  but 
doubtless  erroneous,  notion  is,  that  this  projecting  building 
was  a  Confessional,  and  Collinson,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  : — 
"  On  each  side  of  the  communion  table  is  a  door  leading  into 
a  small  room,  which  was  formerly  a  confessional,  or  place 
where,  in  days  of  Popery,  a  reverend  confessor  sat  in  form  to 
hear  the  declarations  of  his  penitents  and  to  dispense  absolu- 
tions. The  virtues  and  advantages  of  confession  are  not 
improperly  expressed  by  some  figures  over  the  doors  which 
lead   into  this   apartment.      That   by   which  the   penitents 

'  The  south  transept  was  also  a  chapel,  as  is  evident  by  the  piscina  which  still 
remains  in  its  south  wall — perhaps  ''the  Chauntrie  of  our  Lady  Within  the  Church*' 
already  referred  to.  Against  the  muUions  of  the  south-easternmost  window  of  this  tran- 
sept is  a  mutilated  figure  of  what  appears  to  be  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  See 
'*  Handbook  of  English  Ecelesiology"  Fosbroke's  **  Encyclopaedia  of  AntiquUies,^^  Blozam's 
**Oothie  Architecture,**  kc,  &c. 

'  The  north  transept  is  commonly  caUed  the  Woolminatone  ChapeL  The  remains  of 
several  members  of  the  Merefield  family,  who  formerly  resided  at  Woolminstone  House, 
lie  buried  there.     See  a  future  page. 

'  The  position  of  Christ^s  body  on  the  cross  is  well  known  to  be  symbolised  in  the 
ground  plan  of  ancient  churches.  The  chancel  represented  the  head,  sometimes  inclined 
ou  one  side  to  represent  the  drooping  of  death, — the  transepts  were  the  extended  arms, 
and  the  nave  the  body.     Seethe  **  Handbook  of  Engiufh  Ecclesiohgy.** 
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entered  has  two  swine  carved  over  it,  to  signify  their  pollution. 
Over  that  by  which  they  returned  are  two  angels,  to  represent 
their  purity  and  innocence."  Unfortunately  for  this  pretty 
theory,  the  building  was  in  the  wrong  situation  for  a  "  Con- 
fessional,'' and  the  symbolical  figures,  which  support  blank 
shields,  were  respectively  royal  badges  —  the  hog  that  of 
Kichard  the  Third  and  the  angel  that  of  Richard  the  Second. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side  is  a  large  and 
handsome  porch,  with  a  parvise,  now  blocked,  rising  the  full 
height  of  the  aisle.  ^  Unfortunately,  the  doorway  of  this 
porch  has  been  blocked  since  1822,  and  the  porch  itself  appro- 
priated to  pews.  Its  stone  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  the 
beautifiil  fan-tracery  so  frequently  employed  in  buildings  of 
the  Perpendicular  style.  Over  the  doorway,  on  the  outside, 
is  a  canopied  niche  for  a  small  statue.  This  is  the  proper 
situation  for  a  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  and  such  a  figure,  no 
doubt,  once  occupied  the  niche  referred  to.  A  door  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church,  opening  into  the  north  aisle,  was 
also  closed  in  1822,  and  in  lieu  of  these  appropriate  entrances 
the  transepts  were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  porches,  and 
a  doorway  was  opened  into  each  of  them — very  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  beautiful  windows  into  which  they  are  so  clumsily 
cut,  and  hence  to  the  deformity  of  the  building.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  north  transept  some  amends  have  of  late  years 
been  made  by  the  opening  of  a  blocked  window  and  an  im- 
proved doorway  underneath.  But  the  south  transept  remains 
in  unmitigated  deformity.  In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
south  transept,  and  on  the  outside,  is  a  large  niche,  the  object 
of  which  has  often  puzzled  even  students  in  ecclesiological 
matters.  It  excited  the  attention  of  the  Somerset  ArchaBO- 
logical  Society,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  town  in 
September,  1871,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it 
was  not  an  open  air  pulpit  but  a  place  where  the  statue  of 
some  saint  held  in  special  local  reverence  was  placed  to  enable 

1  The  parvise  is  a  room  over  tlie  i>orch  of  a  chnrch,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
school  or  record  room.  It  wm  frequently  the  residence  of  a  chantry  priest.  It  was 
approached  by  a  winding  staircase  either  from  within  or  vrithout  the  building.  The  floor 
of  the  parvise  at  Crewkeme  was  removed  in  1822,  but  the  external  features  of  a  parvise 
remain  unaltered. 
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the  parishioners  to  kneel  before  it  previous  to  their  entering 
the  church.  Dr.  Freeman  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  anywhere  else. 

The  tower,  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  and  the  transepts,  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
church,  and  is  especially  inferior  to  its  magnificent  neighbour 
at  Ilminster.  It  is  plain,  with  a  battlement,  small  double- 
angle  pinnacles,  and  a  polygonal  turret  at  the  south-east 
comer,  surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  a  weather-cock.  In  each 
face  there  is  a  very  long  belfry  window,  lighting  two  storeys 
and  divided  by  a  transom,  and  is  of  a  kind  very  different  from 
that  generally  found  in  Somerset.  The  difference  in  height 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  church  prevents  any  claim 
for  the  tower  to  justness  of  proportion  from  any  point,  which 
could  not  be  said  before  the  clerestory  was  added  to  the  nave 
— supposing  that  it  was  added,  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 
The  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  contains 
a  dock  and  chimes  and  six  beUs,  ^  upon  one  of  which  is  the 
date  1698.  Prior  to  1820,  the  number  of  bells  was  five  only. 
They  occupied  the  second  storey  of  the  tower, — ^that  now 
occupied  by  the  clock  and  chimes, — and  were  rung  from  the 
floor  of  the  church.  About  that  year  they  were  raised  to 
their  present  position  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and  a 
sixth  bell  was  added.     The  following  are  the  inscriptions  : — 

2nd  belL  Cast  with  the  treble  by  John  Kingston,  Bridgwater,  1820.  Messrs. 
Phelps  and  Dummett,  churchwardens. 

3rd  belL    The  same  churchwardens  and  founder.    Date  1822. 

4th  beU.    Anno  Domini  1698.    T.  P.  Ro.  Oossings,  John  Hallett,  G.  W. 

5th  belL  John  Bear,  Ward  Taylor,  C.W.  Joseph  Tucker.  Thomas  Knight. 
Purdue  (the  founder).  * 

6th  bell.  Me  rtsonare  juberU  pieias,  mors,  cUque  voluptas,  John  Wills,  church- 
warden.   Cast  by  John  Bailey,  Bridgwater. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  bears  evidence  of  fire,  and  it  is  said 
that  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  woodwork 
was  accidentally  burned. 

^  I  cannot  ascertain  when  the  dock  and  chimes  were  first  erected.  The  only  entries 
concerning  them,  I  believe,  in  the  parish  books,  are  the  following  : — "  1821-2.  Cash  paid 
Mr.  William  Sayry,  of  Taunton,  by  cheque  on  Perham  and  Co.,  on  account  of  repairing 
chimes,  new  dial,  &c.,  £30."  "To  cash  paid  Mr.  William  Savry,  of  Taunton,  for  new 
clock,  as  per  agreement,  giving  him  the  old  one, — ^by  cheque  on  Perham  and  Ca, — £55." 

'  The  Perdues  were  well-known  bell-founders,  and  had  a  foundry  at  Salisbury.  One 
of  them,  Thomas,  the  re-caster  of  ''Great  Peter,"  in  £xeter  Cathedral,  resided  at 
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In  the  interior  of  the  church  much  of  the  magnifii3ence  of 
the  general  effect,  as  Dr.  Freeman  remarks,  is  derived  from 
the  great  height  of  the  nave — about  forty-four  feet.  But  the 
details  are  plain  compared  with  those  of  many  other  churches 
in  the  county,  and  the  great  width  of  the  pier-arches  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  considerable  drawback.  A  fine  coved  roof — 
the  local  form — rises  from  small  shafts  resting  on  the  clerestory 
string,  and  furnished  with  angel  capitals.  The  lantern  arches 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  nave,  but,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  are  far  too  low. 

The  chou:  and  chapels  are  precluded  by  their  smaller  dimen- 
sions from  rivalling  the  general  majesty  of  the  nave,  but  their 
architectural  details  are  of  a  more  delicate  character.  All  the 
arches  in  this  part  of  the  church  are  four-centred.  ^  The 
sections  of  the  piers  and  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Freeman  to  be  very  elaborate.  The  clustered 
riUar  in  the  north  transept,  from  which  four  art^hea  spring  in 
different  directions,  is  worthy  of  especial  admiration.  Both 
within  and  without  may  be  remarked  the  greater  attention 
displayed  in  the  workmanship  on  the  south  side,  the  chapels 
formed  there  being  doubtless  the  private  additions  of  in- 
dividual benefactors,  although  harmonised  into  one  general 
design. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  that-  interesting  object 
the  piscina,  ^  with  a  stone  shelf,  and  placed  within  an  acutely- 
pointed  foliated  arch,  perhaps  of  older  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  church.  ^     Near  the  piscina  is  a  curious  old  brass  on  which 

Closworth,  Somerset,  where,  in  the  churchyard,  there  is  an  altar  tomb  with  a  record  of 
his  death  on  September  1,  1711,  at  the  age  of  90,  and  the  lines  : — 

'*  Here  lies  the  bell  founder,  honest  and  true, 
Till  ye  resurrection — named  Perdue." 

^  That  is,  the  arches  are  struck  from  four  centres  within — a  form  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Perpendicular  style.  ''The  four-centred  arch,''  says  the  author  of  the  "  Glossary 
of  Architecture  "  *'  was  introduced  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
generally  prevalent  from  that  time  till  the  expiration  of  Gothic  architecture." 

*  See  page  125. 

'  The  chancel  of  a  church  was  always  regarded  with  particular  veneration,  and 
when  the  rest  of  an  old  church  was  taken  down,  it  was  frequently  preserved  and 
employed  for  its  original  purpose  in  the  new  building.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the 
chancel  was  removed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  some  parts  of  it  were  generally 
retained  as  relics.  The  presence  of  a  piscina  of  older  date  than  the  church  at  Crewkeme 
may  thus  be  very  reasonably  accounted  for.      The  same  remark  applies  to  the  font, 
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is  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  full  armour  kneeling,  and  beneath 
it  the  following  inscription  in  Old  English  characters  : — ^'Pray 
for  the  soule  of  Thomas  Goulde,  Esquire,  which  deceased  the 
XIV,  day  of  September,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  MDXXV. ,  on 
whose  soule  Jesu  have  meixy"  An  engraving  of  this  brass, 
referred  to  in  my  account  of  Seaborough  (page  217),  is  con- 
tained in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter.  The  words  in 
Italic,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  have  been  almost  erased 
with  a  chisel — the  work,  of  course,  of  some  Puritan  fanatic 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  wild  sad  time 

"  When  dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  screen,  and  monument." 

Cromwell  s  soldiers  took  a  savage  delight  in  despoiling  the 
glorious  old  churches,  in  which  they  stabled  their  horses 
and  polluted  in  every  other  possible  way.  And  there  was 
the  still  more  potent  agency  of  an  Ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  passed  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1644,  which  provided 
"  That  all  representations  of  any  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
any  angel  or  saint,  in  and  about  any  cathedral,  collegiate,  or 
parish  church  or  chappel,  or  in  any  open  place  within  the 
kingdome,  shall  be  taken  away,  defaced,  and  utterly  demo- 
lished, .  .  •  .  and  that  all  copes,  surplisses,  superstitious 
vestments,  roods,  and  fonts  aforesaid,  be  likewise  utterly 
defaced."  The  instruments  provided  to  do  these  things  were  : 
— **  The  several  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
said  several  churches  and  chapels  respectively,  and  the  next 
adjoining  justice  of  the  peace  or  deputy  lieutenant."  ^ 

which  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  object  in  connection  with  this  church  and  its  furniture. 
See  page  196. 

»  See  Soobell,  "Cott  of  AcU  and  Ordinances,''  foL  1668,  pt.  i,  pp.  69-70.  Hus- 
band, **  OolL  of  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Declarations,"  1646,  p.  487.  A  record  of 
the  vandalism  committed  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  this  Ordinance  is  preserved  in  the 
**  Journals  of  the  Jloiue  of  Commons,"  August  7,  1644,  and  no  doubt  something  similar 
might  be  recorded  of  Crewkeme  church,  which  is  singularly  devoid  of  the  furniture  and 
other  evidences  of  the  ancient  faith: — "Mr.  Pierrepont  ,  .  ,  reported  the  letter 
from  Lien  tenant-General  Middleton,  of  August  13,  to  Sir  William  Waller,  and  that  one 
attended  at  the  doors  with  the  Copes  and  Plate  sent  from  Salisbury  .  .  .  The  Plate, 
Copes,  Hangings,  Cushion,  and  Pulpit  Cloth  sent  from  Salisbury  by  Lieutenant-General 
Middleton,  were  aU  brought  in  to  the  view  of  the  House  ;  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  plate 
and  Pulpit  Cloth  shall  be  restored,  the  superstitious  representations  upon  them  being 
first  defaced.  It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  Copes,  Hangings,  and  Cushions  shall  be 
returned  to  Sir  William  Waller,  and  that  the  superstitious  representations  upon  them  be 

V 
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The  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  presented  by  the  late  Countess 
Poulett  in  1808,  stand  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  where 
the  seats  for  the  choir  are  also  arranged. 

The  font  occupies  its  proper  position  in  the  nave  immediately 
within  the  western  doorway  —  a  position  to  which  it  was 
probably  restored  during  some  of  the  repairs  which  the 
church  has  undergone  during  the  present  century.  For  Mr. 
Powell,  in  his  MS.  "  Collections  "  before  quoted,  says  : — "  This 
exceedingly  antient  font,  which  I  take  to  be  older  than  the 
Conquest,  has  been  removed  from  its  original  station  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  to  the  south  transept."  Mr.  Powell  is 
probably  correct  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  font,  of 
which  he  gives  a  drawing  representing  only  a  portion  of  the 
font  as  it  appears  at  present — namely,  a  square  block  of  stone 
with  the  basin  hollowed  in  the  centre,  the  sides  ornamented 
with  arches,  and  supported  upon  four  plain  comer  legs, — the 
whole  resting  upon  a  larger  square  stone.  The  font  as  it  now 
appears  has  circular  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  is  much  higher 
than  the  one  shown  in  Mr.  Powells  drawing.  ^  Up  to  1866, 
a  small  gallery  occupied  the  eastern  end  of  each  of  the  nave 
aisles,  extending  into  the  transepts.  These  galleries  were  for 
years  occupied,  one  by  the  grammar  school  boys  and  the  other 
by  the  pupils  at  a  ladies'  school  in  the  town.  ^  The  only 
gallery  now  remaining  is  one  which  spans  the  entire  width  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  at  the  western  end  of  the  church  and  in 
front  of  the  beautiful  window.  It  is  approached  by  stone 
steps  up  the  turrets  with  which  that  window  is  flanked.  In 
it  is  an  organ,  erected  by  subscription  in  1865.  It  was  for- 
mally opened  on  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  August,  in  that 

defaced  and  destroyed  :  and  that  done,  that  the  said  Copes,  Hangings,  and  Cashions  shall 
be  sold  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  them  employed  and  disposed  among  the  soldiers  that  took 
them  and  brought  them  up." 

^  See  what  is  said  in  my  account  of  Broadwinsor  church,  page  196. 

'  According  to  the  parish  books,  the  feoffees  of  the  Grammar  School,  in  1803, 
ordered  £100  *'to  be  paid  out  of  our  fund  in  laud  towards  the  taking  of  the  present 
gallery  in  the  church,  belonging  to  the  school,  down,  and  rebuilding  another  gallery  for 
the  school-boys  in  a  more  convenient  place."  On  the  24th  of  January,  1809,  a  Faculty 
was  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  *'  for  removing  the  old  galleries,  erecting 
new  ones,  and  repewing  the  church."  Several  of  the  parishioners  subscribed  money  on 
condition  of  their  receiving /reeAo^/j^eira,  and  a  so-called  Faculty  authorising  this  illegal 
act  was  granted. 
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year,  by  Mr.  Henry  George  Halfyard,  at  that  time  parish 
organist,  and  the  choir  was  augmented  by  professional  singers 
from  Exeter  Cathedral.  At  both  the  morning  and  evening 
service  the  qualities  of  the  instrument  were  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  by  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  performer.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  of  London,  and  the  cost 
was  about  £460.  The  organ  is  in  C,  with  two  full  rows  of 
keys,  fourteen  stops,  and  two  octaves  and  a  half  of  pedals.  It 
replaced  an  excellent  G  organ,  presented  in  1823  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ashe,  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made.  Prior  to 
the  erection  of  this  first  organ  the  musical  portion  of  the 
service  was  performed  with  the  usual  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments and  voices — 

"  With  voice  and  instrument  combined/' — 

SO  general  in  country  chiurches  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
before  the  invention  of  the  harmonium — that  horrid  burlesque 
of  the  organ.  The  Crewkeme  parish  books  contain  nimierous 
entries  of  expenditure  of  the  following  character  : — 

£  8.  d. 
1782.  Tenner  violin  for  use  of  church  «  -  •  '  -1116 
1789.    July  24.     Paid  Pakner^s  bill  for  repairing  the  bass     -    0    6    0 

There  may  possibly  have  been  an  organ  in  the  church  at  an 
earlier  period  than  this,  and  afterwards  removed,  although  I 
can  find  no  record  of  the  fact.  But  it  is  certain  that  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  Crewkerne  was  the  residence  of  a 
person  named  Robartt  who  had  considerable  reputation  as  an 
"  orgyn  maker,"  and  who  let  organs  to  churches  by  the  year. 
Prophets  then,  as  now,  being  "  without  honor  in  their  own 
country,"  it  is  probable  that  the  artist  received  no  home 
encouragement.  But  that  he  contributed  to  the  harmony  of 
the  devout  at  Lyme  Regis  is  evident  from  an  entry  in  the 
records  of  that  borough  to  the  effect  that  in  1551  John  Has- 
sard,  the  mayor,  paid  the  said  Robartt  "  his  years  rent,  10s." 
The  performer  upon  this  instrument  appears  to  have  been  an 
adept,  whose  services  were  duly  appreciated,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  entry  : — **  The  Mayor  and  his  brethren 
grant  to  John  Coke  £5  yearly,  in  consideration  of  the  good 
service  that  he  hath  performed  in  the  church  of  King's  Lyme 
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from  time  to  time  in  singing  and  playing  at  organs,  and  wluch 
the  said  John  Coke  was  to  continue  during  his  life  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  as  God  had  endued  him  to  do."  ^ 

The  church,  I  must  observe,  is  kept  in  admirable  order,  is 
as  yet  happUy  free  from  "  restorations,"  and  is  lighted  with 
gas.  It  is  singularly  devoid  of  imposing  monuments.  But 
the  old  brass  in  the  chancel,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the 
older  tablets,  are  not  without  interest.  Ancient  mementos 
of  the  departed,  however,  were  probably  not  always  so  sparce 
in  this  beautiful  buUding.  For  there  are  fragments  of  monu- 
mental  effigies  at  this  moment  forming  part  of  the  church- 
yard  wall,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  walk  over  suspicious- 
looking  remains  of  inscriptions  in  cei-tain  parts  of  the  street 
paving,  while  brasses  and  other  memorials  of  the  departed  are 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  monuments  within 
the  church : — 

A  monument  to  members  of  the  Hawkesley  family  erected 
by  the  survivors  as  **  a  frail  memorial  of  theii-  imperishable 
affection  for  their  beloved  relatives,  who  are  not  lost,  but  gone 

1  Roberts's  **  Social  H'lMory,"  Rimbault's  '*  Hvttory  of  the  Organ,''  &c  "Organs," 
■ays  Dr.  Barney,  in  his  ** History  of  Music,"  **  were  introduced  into  some  of  the  churches 
in  France  abont  A.  D.  775.  The  first  that  was  seen  in  France  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Pepin.  St  Dunstan  appears  to  have  been  the  constructor  of  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  England  in  the  tenth  century."  Puritanical  fanaticism,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
w^,  discovered  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sublime  tones  of  the  organ,  and  accordingly  an 
ordinance  for  the  removal  of  organs  from  all  churches  was  issued  in  1644.  They  were 
replaced  at  the  Restoration  as  rapidly  as  persons  could  be  found  to  erect  and  play  them 

for  during  the  Protectorate  both  organ  builders  and  performers  had  become  extremely 

scarce.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  modem  love  of  *'  congrega- 
tional singing  "  (?)  will  produce  ;  for  really,  if  the  '*  enlightened  age  *'  comes  seriously  to 
the  conclusion  that  mere  noise  is  music,  and  that  the  extemporaneous  performance  of  a 
whole  congregation,  with  every  species  of  individual  disqualification,  is  preferable  to  a 
really  musical  performance  by  a  few  trained  voices  alone,  singing,  as  harmony  can  only  be 
sung,  from  music  scientifically  arranged  ; — if  this  is  seriously  to  be  the  decision,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  the  builders  of  organs  for  religious  purposes  will  not,  like  Othello, 
find  their  "occupation  gone,"  and  whether  musicians  also  may  not  as  well  abandon  the 
study  of  the  "art  divine,"  and  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  arranging  their  sacred 
compositions  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony.  But  we  are  notoriously  a  people 
of  manias,  and  the  congregational  singing  mania,  like  that  of  Hullah's  music  teaching, 
may,  perhaps,  ere  long  experience  a  reaction.  The  time  may  come  with  music,  as  with 
ecclesiasticid  architecture,  when  men  will  imitate  once  more  their  pious  forefathers  in 
devoting  all  the  best  they  can  to  their  Creator's  service,  and  when,  in  their  songs  of 
thankfulness  and  praise,  they  will  manifest  their  gratitude  by  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
faculties  with  which  He  has  endowed  them. 
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before  :"  —  James  Hawkesley,  June  8,  1790  ;  Mariha,  his 
widow,  April  12,  1798  ;  James,  died  at  Ashford,  Kent,  July  1, 
1752  ;  Anna,  November  25,  1760  ;  Martha,  May  4,  1824  ; 
Anna,  March  10,  1827  ;  Sarah  Taddy,  January  13,  1832  ;  Jane, 
April  7,  1844  ;  James,  May  30,  1845. 

Anne,  wife  of  William  Lewis,  "  of  Wincalton,"  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Arden,  "  of  this  towne,"  December  7,  1675,  aged  35. 

Against  the  south  side  wall  of  the  chancel : — A. mural  tablet 
"  In  memory  of  John  Hussey,  Esq.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Hussey,  and  great  nephew  of  William  Hussey,  Esq., 
M.  P.  for  the  City  of  New  Sarum,  who  bequeathed  to  him  this 
manor  and  rectory  impropriate."  Died  at  Bath,  November  6, 
1848,  aged  59  ;  Anne,  their  second  daughter,  died  at  Lyme, 
September  26,  1831,  aged  10  ;  Emma,  third  daughter,  No- 
vember 27,  1847,  aged  22;  Julia  Elizabeth,  eldest  child  of 
John  and  Anna  Mary  Hussey,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late 
John  Hussey,  Esq.,  March  4,  1855,  aged  8, 

On  the  opposite  wall : — Two  tablets  of  the  Wills  family. 
Marianne,  wife  of  Samuel  WiUs,  August  19,  1839,  aged  22 ; 
three  infant  children  ;  Samuel  Wills,  October  18,  1847,  aged 
60  ;  Samual^  March  8,  1833,  aged  82  ;  Mary  his  wife,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1832,  aged  71. 

In  the  north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  commonly  called  the 
Archdeacon's  Aisle,  ^  there  are  two  curious  old  brasses,  with 
records  of  the  deaths  of  Edward  Sweet,  son  of  Edward  Sweet, 
goldsmith,  buried  February  6,  1683  ;  Anne  Sweet,  widow, 
"  who  was  wife  to  Mr.  Richard  Sweet,  of  this  towne,  gold- 
smith." Buried  March  5,  1683-4.  Underneath  the  brasses  : 
— ^Edward  Sweet,  goldsmith,  March  15,  1684,  aged  44  ;  and 
Thomas  Sweet,  his  son,  April  15,  1713,  aged  32. 

On  a  brass  plate  upon  a  stone  monument  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion setting  forth  the  merits  of  M.  Henrici  Trat,  "  nuper  dum 
vixit  ludi  magistri  Crewkemiensis  longe  celeberrimi."  Died 
April  12,  1678,  aged  35. 

The  other  monuments  include  one  with  an  acrostic,  record- 
ing the  death,  on  May  21,  1613,  of  Elizabeth  Wyke,  wife  of 

'  It  is  also  lometimes  called  the  Goldsmith's  Aisle,  sad  the  probability  is  that  gold- 
smiths, the  bankers  of  the  time,  contributed  to  its  erection. 
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John  Wyke,  of  Henley,  Esq . ,  and  daughter  of  James  Coffine, 
of  Munckly,  Devon,  Esq.  : — 

E  nding  on  earth,  to  rebegin  in  heaven, 

L  oving  my  Maker  dearer  than  my  mate, 

I   calmely,  in  a  quiet  ocean  driven, 

S  ayl^d  to  this  port,  where  love  admits  not  hate. 

A  nkor*d  I  have  so  safely  that  J  scome, 

B  e  it  with  wind,  tyde,  weather,  to  be  tome  ; 

£  cl'psing  sins,  darkening  bright  virtue's  sun, 

T  hat  weave  such  webbe  of  woes  t'  intangle  soules, 

H  ave  here  no  residence,  but  downward  run, 

£  arthy  they  are,  Heav'n*s  judgment  them  controules  ; 

God  hath  appointed  firy  seraphins 

To  stand  as  sontinells  'gaynst  death,  'gaynst  sins. 
VV  ell  came  my  death,  that  brought  me  unto  life, 
I  'U  gain  my  life,  which  would  procure  my  death, 
K  nowing  the  careful  rest  from  combrous  strife, 
£  ujoy  I  should  with  my  Creator's  breath  ; 

For  by  such  meanes  ouch  pow'r  I  do  attaine. 

Ever  to  live,  never  to  die  againe. 

• 

Tablets  record  the  deaths  of  Lydia  Ellen,  wife  of  William 
Sparks,  who  died  December  28,  1844,  aged  25  ;  and  Isaac 
Sparks,  solicitor,  who  died  April  26,  1841,  aged  76.  There 
are  also  two  brasses, — one  to  the  memory  of  Mrs,  Joan  Bur- 
nard,  "  who  dy'd  September  2,  1754,  aged  60  : — 

Of  gentlest  manners  and  unblemished  life. 
See  these  sad  rolicks  of  the  kindest  wife  ; 
True  to  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  friend, 
Serene  her  days  and  peaceful  was  her  end« 
Who,  unconcem'd,  this  marble  tomb  can  view 
Must  be  as  harden'ed  as  the  marble  too. 
Yet  shall  this  brass  in  sculptur'd  story  tell 
How  well  she  liv'd,  how  decently  she  felL 
Tho'  death  awhile  may  shade  the  good  and  wise. 
Bright  Fame  still  lives,  and  Virtue  never  dies." 

Collinson  speaks  of  three  old  tombs  at  **  the  south  end  of 
the  transept,"  one  of  them  inscribed  as  follows  : — '*  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Adam  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Seaborrow,  who  was  buried 
December  20,  1678" — the  other  two  being  illegible.  There 
are  now  no  traces  of  them. 

In  the  south  transept  are  the  following  : — ^Richard  Sherlock, 
buried  December  22,  1702,  aged  91  ;  Margaret,  his  wife, 
August  31,  1686;  William,  their  son,  November  30,  1694  ; 
Richard,  jun.,  October  22,  1703;  John  Clark,  gent.,  Novem- 
ber 25,   1746.      In  a  vault: — Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
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Trevelyan,  of  Minehead,  November  6,  1776,  aged  65.  Hugh 
Yeatman,  surgeon,  April  10,  1783,  aged  54  ;  his  brother 
Morgan,  July  21,  1775,  aged  52.  Rev.  William  Cox,  rector 
of  Mawgan,  Cornwall,  March  14,  1782,  aged  65  ;  Dorothy  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Trevelyan,  December  16,  1783,  aged 
64  ;  Rev.  William  Trevelyan  Cox,  LL.B.,  their  eldest  son, 
rector  of  Cheddington  and  vicar  of  StocHand,  Dorset,  January 
24,  1812,  aged  66.  There  are  two  brasses  : — 1.  The  arms  of 
Martin,  of  Seaborough  [see  page  219],  quartered,  and  the 
motto  ^^ AccedimvSy  svccedimvsy  decedimvs"  and  on  a  stone 
beneath,  "  These  are  the  arms  of  Adam  Martine,  of  Seaborow, 
Esq.,  and  his  wife,  the  dafter  of  Hvbvrde  Hossie,  of  Sedland, 
Esq."  Brass  No.  2  has  at  the  top  a  rough  engraving  of  a  dial, 
with  a  wUd  Indian  on  one  side  and  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe 
on  the  other.  Skulls,  a  spade,  and  a  pickaxe  complete  the 
design.  The  inscription  records  the  death  of  Bridget,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Bridget  Thomas,  August,  1723,  aged  4  ;  and 
Biddy  Thomas,  December  20,  1741,  aged  14.  A  large  mural 
monument,  erected  by  subscription,  records  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Ramsay,  nine  years  incmnbent  of  Crewkerne. 
"  Bom  at  Dumfries,  February  14,  1801  ;  died  at  Crewkerne, 
February  3,  1862."  A  large  and  handsome  brass  has  lately 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  several  members  of  the  families 
of  JoUiflfe  and  Slade,  of  Crewkerne. 

Upon  a  monument  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  window  is 
a  long  testimony,  in  Latin,  to  the  merits  of  Thomas  Way, 
August  16,  1723,  aged  18. 

On  the  west  wall  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Ann 
Taylor,  August  15,  1843,  aged  86  ;  her  brother,  Joseph 
Cornish  Taylor,  only  son  of  Robert  Taylor,  Esq.,  March  11, 
1796,  aged  37  :— 

*'  While  o*er  this  marble  bends  tbe  pensive  eye, 
Here,  stranger,  breathe  the  tributary  sigh. 
Oft  has  his  bounty,  with  pervading  ray, 
Chas'd  the  dark  cloud  from  Want's  tempestuous  day. 
And  oft  his  silence,  generous  as  his  aid. 
Hid  from  the  world  the  noblest  part  he  play'd." 

Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Taylor,  "  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Cornish,  of  the  city  of  Exon,  Esq.,"  July  31,  1762, 
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iiged  40  ;  Robert  Taylor,  December  2,  1801,  aged  70  ;  Eliza- 
beth their  daughter,  December  19,  1768,  aged  6. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  contains  inscriptions  relative  to 
lUchard  Nossiter  Bumard,  forty  years  a  surgeon  in  Crewkerne, 
died  October  3,  1824,  aged  63  ;  Charlotte  his  wife,  April  13, 
1853,  aged  78;  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel  Sparks,  of  London, 
August  20,  1767,  aged  29  ;  Martha,  their  daughter,  July  4, 
1772,  aged  6  ;  Susan,  an  infant  daughter,  August  27,  1804  ; 
John  Stukey,  fourth  son.  May  25,  1813,  aged  7. 

In  the  south  porch  there  is  a  large  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Symes,  who  died  January  27,  1856,  aged 
69.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1801,  and  served  under  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  was  senior  lieutenant  1809,  commander 
1810,  post  captain  1812,  and  rear  admiral  October  1,  1846. 
Sarah,  his  widow,  died  March  16,  1865,  aged  76  ;  also  a  son, 
a  daughter,  and  a  grandson. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  monuments  to  Roger 
Beard,  February  6,  1785,  aged  52  ;  Susanna  his  wife,  March 
20,  1795,  aged  60  ;  son  and  daughter.  William  Dimimett, 
January  11,  1852,  aged  77  ;  Mary  his  wife,  July  16,  1826, 
aged  46  ;  three  daughters  and  a  son.  Also  "  John  Newell, 
son  of  Hern  and  Rebecca  Dummett,"  July  5,  1841,  aged  2 
days. 

In  the  north  transept : — Rev.  George  Swaine  Swansborough, 
A.  M.,  second  master  of  Crewkerne  Grammar  School,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1848,  aged  29 — ^tablet  erected  by  friends  and  pupils. 
Edward  Silvester  Burnard,  surgeon,  August  14,  1848,  aged 
44  ;  Anne  his  wife,  January  11,  1841,  aged  26  ;  and  an  infant 
daughter.     Jane  Anne  Allen,  October  3,  1814,  aged  36.     On 
a  brass  in  the  floor  is  recorded  the  death  of  Katharine,  "  for- 
merly wife  of  Barnaby  HaUett,  of  Misterton,  deceased,  lately 
of  John  Stockey,"  February   16,    1669.      Elizabeth,   wife  of 
George  Warry,  of  Perry  Street,  "  and  davghter  of  Sam  veil 
Salter  (?),  of  this  towne,  woollen  draper,"  August   1,    1682, 
aged  33.     On  the  flags  near  are  inscriptions  to  Merefield  Hal- 
lett,  of  Misterton,  1718,  aged  74  ;  and  others  to  members  of 
the  Merefield  family  of  Woolminstone,  "who,  expiring  near 
together,  were  all  buried  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1716/' 
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Upon  a  large  mural  monument  is*  recorded  : — "  M.  S. 
Joliannis  Merefield,  servient,  ad  legem,  qui  obiit  vices- 
simo  secundo  die  Octob.  A.D.  1666,  et  aetatis  suae  75.  Et 
Eleanoraeuxoris  ejus,  filise  Johannis  Williams,  de  Herringston 
in  agro  Dorcest.,  armig.,  quae  obiit  undecimo  die  Septembris 
A.  D.  1655.  Hie  juxta  posita  est  Alicia  filia  et  haeres  Johan- 
nis Coston,  de  Bower-henton,  armigeri,  et  uxor  Roberti  Mere- 
field,  armig.,  quae  obiit  12  die  April  A.D.  1678,  aetat.  suae  29." 
The  Merefields  resided  for  many  generations  at  Woolminstone, 
near  the  hamlet  of  Hewish,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Axe  at 
Clapton,  and  also  had  property  and  a  residence  in  the  town  of 
Crewkerne.  One  of  the  family  was  a  serjeant-at-law  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  [No.  1559,  fo.  114J  there  is  a 
short  pedigree  of  the  family.  It  commences  with  *'  Richard 
Mereyffeld,"  who  had  a  son  "  John  Meryflfeld,  of  Crewkerne." 
From  him  sprang  Robert,  Canon  of  Christchurch,  and  Richard, 
of  Crewkerne,  who  married  "  Alice,  daughter  of  Yong,  of  co. 
Somersett."  Richard  had  two  sons,  **  John  Meryfeld,  of 
Huish,"  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Farriam, 
and  had  a  son,  Robert,  and  three  daughters,  Eleanor,  Alice, 
and  Anne,  of  whom,  with  the  son,  no  more  is  said.  His 
second  son,  "Richard,  of  Crewkerne,  A.  D.  1591,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Partrich,  of  Misterton.  They 
had  three  children,  Thomas,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Copleston,  of  Crookherne,  and  had  no  family  ;  Edward, 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Greenway,"  of 
Huish,  CO.  Devon,  parents  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  John  Hodges,  of 
Tuston ;  and  John  Meryflfeld,  the  eldest,  married  to  Ricarda, 
daughter  of  John  Norcott,  of  Crediton.  From  them  descended 
Robert,  Elizabeth,  John,  Edward,  Anne,  and  Jane.  To  the 
name  of  Robert  is  appended  a  note  that  it  [the  name]  does 
not  appear  "  in  the  last  vissitation,  and  therefore,  I  think, 
died  s.  p."  Elizabeth  married  "  William  Freake,  of  Croke- 
heme  ;  "  John  —  no  doubt  the  serjeant-at-law — is  des- 
cribed  in  the  Harleian  pedigree  as  being  «  30  yere  old. 
1623."  There  the  pedigree  by  the  Heralds  stops,  their  peri- 
odical visitations  having  ceased  at  that  time.    But  I  am 
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enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  B.  J.  M.  Donne,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
present  representatives  of  the  family,  to  bring  down  the  des- 
cents a  little  further,  although  by  no  means  to  complete  the 
pedigree.  He  has  kindly  fetvored  me  with  a  fragment  of  a 
pedigree  drawn  up  by  his  ancestor,  Mr.  John  Donne,  who  was 
for  some  years  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Somerset,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  law-suit  respecting  the  family  pew  in  the  north  transept 
of  Crewkeme  church. 

The  "  fragment "  starts  with  "  Robert  Merefield,  of  Crew- 
keme," brother,  I  presume,  of  the  Serjeant.  Of  Robert  it  is 
stated  that  "  he  built  the  mansion  house  in  Crewkeme  [East 
Street]  anno  1589."  To  which  Mr.  Donne  annotes  : — "The 
principal  portion  of  this  Elizabethan  building  was  demolished, 
and  replaced  by  the  present  incongruous  structure."  Next 
comes  the  Serjeant  himself,  John  Merefield,  of  Crewkeme, 
Esq.  Baptised  October  13,  1 591.  Married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  John  Williams.  The  said  John  dyed  anno  1666.  Eleanor 
his  wife  was  buried  September  11,  1655,  Their  son,  Robert, 
of  Crewkeme,  was  baptised  May  23,  1634.  He  married,  first, 
in  1667,  Alice  Colson,  who  "dyed  the  12th  and  was  buried 
the  25th  of  April,  1678."  The  issue  were  John,  Alice,  and 
Susanna.  John  died  1694.  He  married  Joan  Churchy,  had 
no  children,  and  gave  all  his  land  to  his  two  sisters,  Alice 
and  Susanna.  Alice  was  baptised  September  16,  1673,  mar- 
ried John  Donne,  of  Chard,  who  died  in  1726 — his  wife  follow- 
ing him  in  1739.  They  had  a  son,  John,  bom  in  1696,  who 
married  Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Susanna  just  men- 
tioned, November  13,  1722,  and  died  April  14,  1736 — ^her 
husband  dying  in  1768.  William,  the  only  brother  of  Susanna, 
sold  the  other  moiety  of  the  mansion  house  to  her  husband, 
John  Donne  the  yoimger,  James,  son  of  John  and  Susanna, 
was  born  March  10,  1724,  resided  at  the  mansion  in  Crew- 
keme, and  was  defendant  in  the  law  suit. 

The  second  wife  of  Robert  Merefield  was  Lydia  Rogers, 
widow,  married  in  1684,  and  buried  in  1718.  She  had  one  son, 
in  1685,  Robert,  who  "married  Mary  Davis,  now  Mrs.  Mere- 
field,  who  lives  at  Shaston  "  (Shaftesbury).  Her  son  Matthew, 
"  who  now  lives  at  Shaftesbury,"  was  plaintiff  in  the  law-suit. 
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In  the  twelfth  year  of  King  William  the  Third  (1700),  after 
"  divers  Chancery  suits  and  controversies  "  about  the  property 
at  Hewish  and  elsewhere,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
"  for  settling  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  late  of 
Robert  Merefield  and  John  Merefield,  Esquires,  deceased,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  proportions  between  the  widow  of  the 
said  Robert  and  his  surviving  children." 

The  property  passed  into  various  hands  by  marriages  and 
otherwise.  Woolmingstone  has  long  been  added  to  the  Poulett 
estates,  and  marriages,  also,  in  the  absence  of  heirs  male,  have 
absorbed  the  once  well-known  and  influential  name.  The 
double  marriage  between  the  Donnes  and  Merefields  brought 
a  considerable  property,  through  the  late  Rev.  G.  Donisthorpe, 
to  B.  J.  M.  Donne,  Esq.,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Parsons,  wife 
of  Henry  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Haselbury,  the  living  representa- 
tives of  this  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family. 

The  churchyard  was  enclosed  in  1839^  with  high  iron 
railing,  leaving  the  public  footways  around  it,  and  on  the  west 
and  part  of  the  north  sides  are  some  magnificent  elms,  which, 
up  to  1869,  rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  top  of  the 
tower.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  large  branch  of  one  of 
them  was  blown  down  in  a  gale  and  fell  against  the  top  of  one 
of  the  turrets  at  the  west  end,  displacing  some  of  the  stones 
and  also  crushing  in  a  tomb  in  the  yard.  An  examination 
revealed  that  most  of  the  larger  branches  showed  signs  of 
decay,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  vestry  that  all  the  trees  should 
be  pollarded,  which  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  lay  impro- 
priator, by  whom  the  trees  are  claimed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs 
and  headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

ON  THE  WEST  SIDR 

Ash  Bey.  Robert  Hoadley,  D.D.,  perpetual  curate  of  Crewkeme  and  vicar  of  Misterton, 
May  3,  1826,  aged  75.  William  Ash,  rector  of  Wayford  and  vicar  of  Burstock, 
September,  1725 ;  Faithfull  Ash,  his  brother,  rector  of  Seaborough  and  vicar  of 
Miaterton,  July,  1720,  aged  36. 

Bngge  John  Patridge,  1871,  aged  25 ;  William  Dunell  Bragge,  1872,  aged  23  ;  Moses 
Patndge  Bragge,  1870,  aged  11— children  of  William  and  Isabella  Bragge. 

^  The  order  for  its  enclosure  was  given  by  the  Ladyday  vestry,  1839,  when  the 
expense  was  estimated  at  £300,  to  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Gerard  Samson,  of  Bridport,  was  finally  accepted. 
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Build  family,  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of.  William  Budd,  from  Fareham,  Hampshire,  died 
at  Crewkeme,  November  12,  1730,  aged  53  ;  Thomas  Badd,  1769,  aged  R3  ;  Tlomas 
Budd,  1779,  aged  70  ;  Betsy  Budd,  1796,  aged  44  ;  Mary  Besly,  1802,  aged  59 ; 
Rose  Baker,  1839,  aged  85  ;  Ann  England,  1860,  aged  82. 

Bull  Thomas,  1856  ;  Henry  and  Samuel,  sons. 

Budge  Edward,  1821,  aged  46  ;  William,  1828,  aged  26. 

Budge  Martha,  1846,  aged  38. 

Budge  Elizabeth,  1854,  aged  7A. 

Bartlett  Elizabeth,  1834,  aged  31. 

Bishop  Geors^e,  1870,  aged  64. 

Bishop  Ann,  1870,  aged  66. 

Butler  John,  1778,  aged  70  ;  Jane,  1777,  aged  70  ;  John,  1799,  aged  42  ;  Mary  Walden, 
1844,  aged  72  ;  Job  Walden,  her  husband,  seigeant  in  the  11th  Light  Dragoons, 
1858,  aged  80. 

Beater  William,  1840,  aged  83  ;  Joan,  wife.  1839,  aged  76  ;  William,  1858,  aged  66. 

Cottell  William,  John,  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1770,  aged  30.  The  other  dates  are 
undecipherable. 

Clerk  Nathaniel  Forster,  for  thirty-seven  yean  curate  of  the  parish,  July,  1752,  aged  66. 

Coombs  Charles  Warr,  son  of  Hillary  and  Susannah  Coombs,  1864,  aged  7  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, an  infant  daughter. 

Clift  Benjamin,  1832,  aged  76 ;  Sarah,  wife,  1841,  aged  84 ;  Mary  Aun,  wife  of  John 
Clift,  1846,  aged  59  ;  Frances,  wife  of  William  Warry  CUft,  1855,  aged  45 ;  Eli- 
zabeth Ellen,  1855,  aged  8. 

Dawe  Thomas,  1774,  aged  46. 

Fone  Richard,  1848,  aged  50. 

Guppy  John,  Misterton,  "  buried  March  28,  1678,  aged  more  than  one  hundred  years.'' 
Several  other  members  of  the  family.    An  altar  tomb. 

Hooke  Matilda,  wife  of  F.  H.  Hooke,  1869,  aged  33  ;  and  an  infant  son. 

Hallett  Elvina,  1862,  aged  17. 

Hoskins  John,  1844,  aged  76  ;  Susan,  wife,  1812,  aged  38  ;  Elizabeth,  second  wife,  1833, 
aged  69.    Also  several  children. 

Hare  Thomas,  clerk,  '*  who  had,  as  master,  for  twenty-three  years,  with  int^rity  of  Ufe 
and  unwearied  diligence,  supported  ye  reputation  of  the  school  of  Crewkeme,  and 
died  much  lamented,  June  1,  1762,  aged  56."  Also  of  his  father,  George  Hare, 
who  died  January  1,  1765,  aged  98. 

Hutchings  John,  1790,  aged  45 ;  Mary,  wife,  1810,  aged  65  ;  and  several  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Haggett  family.    An  old  stone  to  their  memory,  with  date  1710.     Otherwise  illegible. 

Higgins  Henry,  1813,  aged  89  ;  Henry,  son,  1809,  aged  56 ;  William,  1818,  aged  63 ; 
Amy,  1871 1  aged  67  ;  Anne  Templeman,  1816,  aged  61.    An  altar  tomb. 

Jones  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Jones,  1760,  aged  82. 

Jolliffe  family,  a  vault  of  the. 

Larcombe  John,  1801,  aged  53  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1820,  aged  69  ;  and  three  children. 

Patridge  Moses,  1866,  aged  77. 

Phillips  Alfred  Prescott,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Phillips,  1838,  13  months. 

Prince  George,  1866,  aged  73  j  also  four  infant  children. 

Palmer  Thomas,  1845,  aged  67 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1859,  aged  78  ;  and  a  son  and  daughter. 

Phelps  family.    John  Bryant,  son  of  John  Bryant  and  Caroline  Phelps,  1872. 

Paul  John,  1746. 

Row  John  Wall,  1866,  aged  41  ;  Maiy,  1857,  aged  30  ;  and  an  infant  sister. 

Ramsay  Rev.  Alexander,  M.A.,  for  nine  years  incumbent  of  the  parish.  Bom,  1801 ; 
died,  February  3,  1862. 

Sprake  William,  1864,  aged  57  ;  Sarah  Ann,  wife,  1869,  aged  58 ;  Samuel  Thomas,  son, 
1866,  aged  28. 
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Symea  Rear  AdminJ  Joseph,  1856,  aged  69  ;  Sarah,  wife,  1865,  aged  76  ;  Thomas  Phelps 

and  Jnlia  Maria,  their  children ;  Lydia,  wife  of  Joseph  Gustavua  Symes,  1862, 

aged  37  ;  and  Gustavus  George,  her  infant  son,  1854. 
Tett  Bamahy,  1804,  aged  77. 

Wood  Thomas,  1791,  aged  85 ;  Sarah,  1825,  aged  62. 
Wills  John,  Seaborongh,  1745,  aged  77. 
Wlieadon  Robert,  1832,  aged  80 ;  Mary,  wife,  1826,  aged  70 ;  Robert,  son,  1834,  aged 

54 ;  Margaret,  wife,  1833,  aged  60. 
Wheadon  William,  1837,  aged  88 ;  Mary,  wife,  1835,  aged  84  ;  Thomas,  1839,  aged  59  ; 

William,  1862,  aged  35  ;  and  three  infant  children. 
Wheadon  Maiy,    1823,    aged  54 ;   Edward,   1808,  aged  4 ;    William,  1827,   aged  25  ; 

Edward,  1833,  aged  60 ;  Elizabeth,  1839,  aged  52. 

ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 
Fnrzer  Grace,  1834,  aged  44. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Bishop  John,  1810,  aged  79  ;  Judith,  wife,  1790,  aged  57  ;  Benjamin,  1852,  aged  73  ;  Jane 
his  wife,  1847,  aged  66  ;  Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  wife  of  Henry  Fowler,  1856, 
aged  52. 

Brooks  Semprona,  wife  of  John  Brooks,  1861,  aged  66  ;  and  four  children. 

Beament  Henry,  1840,  aged  71  ;  Ann,  first  wife  ;  four  children  in  infancy  ;  Sarah,  second 
wife  ;  Mary,  wife  of  William  Beament. 

Budd  John,  1857,  aged  84 ;  Thomas,  1780,  aged  39  ;  Mary,  1863,  aged  92. 

Bryant  Robert,  1797,  agetl  71  ;  John,  1801  ;  John  Bryant  Phelps,  1818,  aged  34. 

Coaens  family.     A  very  old  altar  tomb  to  their  memory.     Inscription  undecipherable. 

Cox  William,  1713,  aged  90;  William,  son,  1719;  Grace,  daughter,  1723;  William, 
1734,  aged  63  ;  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and  Dorothy  Cox,  1795  ;  Merefi^^ld  Cox, 
1764,  aged  64  ;  Edward  Cox,  1762,  aged  37  ;  Elizabeth  Hay  don,  widow  of  Josiah 
Haydon,  Esq.,  1821,  aged  74  ;  Margery,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Cox,  sen.,  1725,  aged 
76  ;  Loved  ay  Lawry  Sparks,  widow  of  Isaac  Sparks,  Esq.,  1805,  aged  80  ;  Mary 
Sparks,  1866,  aged  55. 

Churchill  John,  1830,  aged  84 ;  Betty,  wife,  18.33,  aged  86  ;  Jonathan,  son  of  John  and^ 
Ann  Churchill,  1723  ;  Hannah  Thome,  1850,  aged  73. 

Crocker  Peter,  1842,  aged  92. 

Comer  John,  1843,  aged  48  ;  Hannah,  wife,  aged  72. 

Day  John,  1854,  aged  63  ;  Hannah,  wife  ;  Robert  Thomas,  1830,  aged  74  ;  Mary,  wife, 
and  five  children  ;  Ann  Day,  and  four  of  her  children. 

Dnnell  Judith,  daughter  of  William  and  Joan,  1712,  a^ed  17  ;  William  Dunell,  1869, 
aged  84  ;  Ann,  wife,  1871,  aged  78. 

Fathers  family.     Altar  tomb— undecipherable. 

Ferguson  James,  1849,  79  ;  Mary,  1826,  aged  80. 

Fei^gnson  John,  1848,  aged  80 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1851,  86  ;  Ann,  1865,  aged  72  ;  James, 
1865,  aged  74. 

Gillingham  Joseph,  1804,  aged  47  ;  Thomas,  1819,  aged  38. 

Gale  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Abraham  Gale,  1863,  aged  25  ;  and  Edith,  an  infant  daughter. 

Homan  Peter,  1829,  aged  82  ;  Mary,  wife,  1819,  aged  70. 

Homan  Samuel,  1826,  aged  75  ;  Hannah,  wife  ;  lliomas  Norman,  1851,  aged  64  ;  Susan- 
nah, wife. 

Holman  John,  1835,  aged  62  ;  Mary,  wife,  1829,  aged  55  ;  John,  son,  1825,  aged  17  ;  an 
infant  son  ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Emanuel  Hodges,  1841,  aged  .35. 

Hawksley  family  vault,  bearing  the  fallowing  inscription  : — *'  Deposited  under  this  stone 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  Hawksley  family,  who  are  haud  mortui  duce  seil  Chrislo 
de  morte  triumphant,  1833." 

Lacey  John,  1824,  aged  .'>8  ;  Mary,  wife  ;  Robert  Rowsell,  1824,  aged  34  ;  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  two  children. 
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Lacey  Emma  and  Eneas,  children  of  William  and  Mary  Lacey. 

Lye  William,  1818,  aged  56  ;  Jane,  wife,  1848,  aged  86  ;  William,   son,   1852,  aged  62  ; 

Anne,  wife,  1857,  aged  71  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Lye,  1840,  aged  34  ;  Sarah, 

her  daughter. 
Marsh  Thomas  and  Mary,  and  family. 
Mills  family.     Inscription  undecipherable. 
Marsh  Thomas,  1844,  aged  72  ;  Agnes,  wife,  and  two  sons. 
Pottenger  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel,  1773,  aged  34,  and  three  children. 
Prior  James,  1854,  aged  46,  and  two  children. 
Peach  Henry,  1851,  aged  73  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1859,  aged  79. 
Pike  family.     Inscription  undecipherable. 
Phelps  Thomas,  1623,  aged  68 ;  wife,  Mary ;  Robert,  1846,  aged  55 ;  Elizabeth,  1861, 

aged  77. 
Patten  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Mackerel,  of  Cheddington,  1771,  aged  55. 
Paull  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Paull,  1833,  aged  14. 
Stembridge  Richard,  1801,  aged  64  ;  Ann,  wife,  1800,  aged  61. 
Sibley  family.     Inscription  undecipherable. 
Towt  William,  1846,  aged  43. 
Taylor  William,  1747,  aged  62 ;  Ann,  wife,  1768,  aged  80 ;  William,   1755,  aged  34 ; 

Thomas,  1760. 
Taylor  Thomas,  1837,  aged  57 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1833,  aged  54  ;  and  sereral  children. 
Taylor  Richard,  1845,  aged  65 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1852,  aged  70  ;  Jane  Bridge,  daughter, 

1871,  aged  58  ;  and  three  children  in  infancy. 
Wheadon  Amelia,  wife  of  John,  1860,  aged  50,  and  four  children  in  infancy. 
White  Thomas,   1778,  aged  53 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1792,    aged  81  ;  Thomas,    son,  and 

Mary,  daughter  ;  Hannah  and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Wood  William,  1792,  aged  81 ;  William  BarUett,  1788,  aged  87. 
Wade  Jane,  wife  of  Joseph  Wade,  1854,  aged  74. 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

Bridge,  John  Perkins,  1857,  aged  60. 

Budge  William,  1799,  aged  83 ;  Ann,  wife,  1774,  aged  79. 

Budge  John,  1785,  aged  65^ 

Bond  Harriett,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Bond,  1852,  aged  16. 

Browne  Adria  Stockwell,  fourth  daughter  of  William  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Shepton  Mallett, 

1860,  aged  21. 
Bishop  John,  1858,  aged  69  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  and  six  children. 
Bowdage  P.  G.  W.  S.,  1843,  aged  49. 
Bowdage  Samuel,  1844,  aged  41. 

Barnard  John,  1848,  aged  63  ;  Mary,  wife,  and  three  children. 
Bumard  family.     Altar  tomb — undecipherable. 
Bennett  Jonathan,  1766,  aged  64 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1774,  aged  57* 
Budden  family.    Inscription  undecipherable. 

Cox  Mary,  widow  of  John  Cox,  1827,  aged  80 ;  Mary,  daughter,  1829,  aged  52. 
Crouch  Harry,  1835,  aged  41  ;  Jane  Goodwin,  wife,  1862,  aged  63,  and  two  children. 
Clavel  Madeline,  bom  1793,  died  1856. 
l>unell  John,  1838,  aged  63 ;  Mary,  wife,  1824,  aged  60 ;  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and 

Mary  Dunell  and  wife  of  James  Eyres,  1842,  aged  35,  and  nine  children  of  James 

and  Sarah  Eyres. 
Davis  Henry,  1854,  aged  83  ;  Mary,  wife  ;  and  other  members. 
Dawes  William,  1837,  aged  81. 
Edwards  Anna  Mary,  1842,  aged  56. 
Fitchett  family,  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  more  than  two  centuries.     Robert,  the  "last 

survivor  of  its  son's,"  died  October  21,  1838,  aged  73. 
Fone  Thomas.     Date  illegible. 
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Gidley  Bartholomew,  1812,  aged  42  ;  Betty,  wife  ;  and  their  daughters  and  a  son. 

Garrett  Mary,  1867,  aged  38  ;  John,  her  husband,  1872,  aged  72. 

Gillingham  Thomas,  1828,  aged  43  ;  Phillis,  wife,  and  Mary  Ann,  daughter. 

Galpin  Elias,  1862,  aged  87  ;  Jane,  wife  ;  Mary,  1857,  aged  52.  * 

Gee  Mary,  1842,  aged  46. 

Harvey  Ann,  1857,  aged  72. 

HaU  William,  1808,  aged  56,  and  Susan,  wife. 

Higgins  Henry  Joseph,  1867,  aged  70. 

Higgins  John.  1825,  aged  64,  and  wife  Catherine. 

Higgins  John,  1867t  aged  66 ;  wife  Ann  ;  Eliza  Patch,  daughter ;  Robert,  son  ;  Eliza 

Bessy,  daughter  of  Elisa  Patch,  interred  at  Hornsey. 
Hodges  John,  1805,  aged  77  ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife,  the  same  year,  aged  74  ;  James,  son, 

and  his  wife  Harriett ;  William,  another  son,  1796. 
Hutchings  Alexander,  1860,  aged  84 ;  Sarah,  wife,  and  three  children. 
Ireland  Job,   1844,  aged  74  ;   Letitia,   wife ;   Louisa,   daughter ;  and  Harry  Nicholas 

Woodland. 
Jeffery  John,  1811,  agel  56. 

Jefferies  William,  1824,  aged  43  ;  Christiana,  wife  ;  and  three  children. 
Johnston  Robert  Bull,  1855,  aged  37,  and  an  infant  son. 
Kiddle  Joseph. 
Lye  Elizabeth,  1862,  aged  59. 
Lambert  Elizabeth,  1867,  aged  83. 

Munford  John,  1S39,  aged  82  ;  Ann,  wife  ;  and  an  infant  daughter. 
Munden  John  Maber,  M.A.,  rector  of  Corscombe,  1842,  aged  60. 
Mc  Dermottr  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas,  1832,  aged  30  ;  Martha,  second  wife,  1839, 

aged  30  ;  and  three  infants. 
Payne  Peter  Smith,  1831,  aged  81  ;  Margaret,  wife  ;  and  a  son  and  daughter. 
Ferry  Martha,  1869,  aged  72  ;  Robert,  son,  1834  ;  and  two  children. 
Plowman  Hester  Draper,  1850,  aged  3a 
Parker  Henry,  1855,  aged  67  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  ;  and  several  older  members  of  the  family, 

the  inscriptions  being  undecipherable. 
Bowsell  John,  176S,  aged  73 ;  Edith,  wife,  1760,  aged  60  ;  and  other  members. 
Read  Joseph  Paul,  1825,  aged  64  ;  Frances,  wife  ;  and  John,  son, 
Robinson  Mary,  1848,  aged  88. 

Sparks  Lucy,  1822,  aged  54  ;  Joseph  Sparks,  1838,  aged  76  ;  Isaac  Sparks,  1841,  aged  75. 
Stoodley  Joseph,  son  of  George  and  Hannah  Stoodley. 
Slade  lliomas,  1806,  aged  74 ;  Ann,  wife ;  Mary  Willment,  daughter ;  Charlotte,  wife 

of  Henry  Joseph  Higgins. 
Smith  Robert,  1863,  aged  86  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  and  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter. 
Klade  John,  1846,  aged  73  ;  Edith,  wife. 

Symes  William,  1806,  aged  60  ;  Mary,  wife,  and  two  infant  daughters. 
Symonds  John  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  Charles  and  Mary  Ann  Symonds,  1^52  and  *60. 
Smith  James,  1834,  aged  57  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  and  five  children. 
Smithers  Francis,  1792,  aged  76 ,  John,  son,  1779,  aged  32. 
Smithars  Benjamin,  1825  ;  George  and  William,  sons. 

Summerhayes,  John,  for  37  years  organist  of  the  parish  church,  1863,  aged  54. 
StandQeld  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Thomas  8tand6eld. 
Standfield  George,  1858,  aged  52  ;  Amelia,  wife,  and  five  infant  children. 
Taylor  Thomas,  1861,  aged  57. 

Tizzard  Rebecca,  1807,  aged  74  ;  and  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Wilce. 
Taylor  Richard,  1774,  aged  72  ;  Catherine,  wife,  1792  ;  and  Catherine,  daughter. 
Toleman  Anthony,  1819,  aged  47  ;  Anne,  wife ;  Robert  and  Sarah,  sou  and  daughter ; 

and  three  other  children. 
Templeman  John  Marsh,  1862,  aged  63  ;  Sarah,  wife  ;  Robert,  son. 
Wills  Joseph,  1857,  aged  72. 
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Waddon  Robert,  1802,  aged  74 ;  Edith,  the  same  year,  aged  76. 

White  WiUiaro,  1778,  aged  68  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  1779,  aged  67  ;  a  son  and  two  daughtera. 

Webb  Henry,  1850,  aged  76  ;  Sarah  and  James. 

Wilce  John,  1793,  aged  39 ;  Frances,  wife  ;  and  John  and  Mary,  son  and  daughter. 

Yard  Samuel,  1845,  aged  45  ;  and  Minnie,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Yard. 

Young  Anne,  wife  of  Robert  Young,  1845,  aged  31,  and  two  children. 

Partly  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyard — ^a  subject 
to  which  the  government  had  long  been  giving  serious  atten- 
tion— ^partly  from  supposed  insufficient  accommodation  in  the 
parish  church,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  other  reasons  not 
necessary  to  mention — the  idea  for  some  time  previously  enter- 
tained of  erecting  in  the  town  a  second  church,  or  chapel  of 
ease,  assumed  a  tangible  form  in  1851.  At  a  vestry  on  the 
twenty-first  of  March  in  that  year,  the  principal  business  was 
contained  in  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Sparks,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Bowilage,  and  unanimously 
resolved,  that  it  appears  desirable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  that  a  new  church 
should  be  built. 

Mr.  Sparks  proposed,  and  Admiral  Symes  seconded,  that  that  church  should  be  a 
chapel  of  ease  and  not  a  district  church. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  and  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sparks  that  an  eligible  site 
had  already  been  purchased  in  South  Street  for  £300 — that  William  Hoskins,  Esq.,  of 
North  Perrott,  had  given  £1,000  towards  the  building.  ^  Mr.  Sparks  himself  promised 
£100  consols  as  a  repairing  fund,  and  the  gift  in  perpetuity  of  two  fields  near  Viuney 
Bridge,  now  let  at  £14  a  year,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  minister. 

It  was  understood  that  at  some  future  time  provision  should  be  made,  by  licensed 
school-room  or  otherwise,  for  Hewish  and  Clapton.'' 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  on  August 
31,  1852,  and  the  building  was  formally  opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Auckland)  on  September  20th,  1854. 

The  new  church  was  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  Allen,  in 
imitation  of  the  Perpendicular  style, ,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
with  a  clerestory,  a  chancel,  and  an  aisle  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  a  porch  in  the  north  aisle  and  a  bell-turret  at  the 
west  end.  The  following  are  the  "  records  of  the  departed  " 
upon  the  headstones  in  the  surrounding  grave-yard  : — 

1  Mr.  Hoskins  was  owner  of  Easthams  estate,  incUuliiig  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
chapel  referred  to  at  page  24L  I  omitted  to  mentiou  in  the  foot  note  on  that  page  that 
in  the  Patent  Roll  27  Elizabeth,  part  4,  mem.  29,  will  be  found  a  copy  of  a  grant  from 
the  Crown  "to  Theophilus  Adams  and  Thomas  Butler,  both  of  London,'*  of,  among 
other  properties,  *'  all  that  frtt  chapel  of  JSatham^  near  Crukeme,  alias  Urokeheme,  in 
onr  County  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  tithes,  lands,  meailows,  pastures,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  to  the  samd  free  chapel  now  or  heretofore  attAohing  ami  belongin^r." 
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fiarUett  Theophilas,  1862,  aged  74. 

Bartlett  Thomas  Hopkins,  1868,  aged  46 ;  Anne,  wife,  1858,  aged  28  ;  and  two  infant 

children. 
Bull  Amelia,  1862,  aged  79. 

Cook  Heuxy  Lewis,  infant  son  of  Uriah  Lewis  and  Margaret  CJook,  1858. 
Doble  Abraham,  1871,  aged  85  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1858,  aged  71. 
Berryman  Julia,  1864,  aged  7  ;  Christiana,  his  sister,  1864,  aged  4. 
Guppy  Maria  Salter,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Guppy,  Esq.,  of  Farway, 

Devon,  1857,  aged  20. 
Hooke  Henry,  1856,  aged  53. 
Horaley  Hester,  1861,  aged  3a 
Hext  Henry,  son  of  William  Hext,  1859,  aged  5. 
Hellier  Thomas,  1863,  aged  74. 

James  John,  1862,  aged  68 ;  Sarah,  wife,  1871,  aged  78, 
Old  James,  1858,  aged  65. 
Phelps  James,  1858,  aged  25. 
Rendell  Sarah,  1857,  aged  32. 
Rendell  Jane,  1867,  aged  18. 
Roper  Frederick,  1860,  aged  39. 
Scriven  John  Bishop,  1857,  aged  33. 
Stoodley  John,  1862,  aged  52. 
Taylor  Maiy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  1851,  aged  4, 

The  promised  "provision  for  Hewish  and  Qapton"  was 
made  in  1868,  when  a  little  building  was  erected  at  Hewish 
by  subscription,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  school-room  on 
weekdays  and  a  chapel  of  ease  on  Sundays. 

In  a  few  years  the  burying  ground  at  the  new  church 
became  itself  crowded,  and  this,  combined  with  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  burying  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the 
living  is  inimical  to  the  public  health,  and  urged,  also,  by 
certain  intimation  from  the  Home  OflSce,  it  was  decided  at  a 
vestry  on  March  14,  1872,  that  a  cemetery  out  of  the  town  be 
provided.  Accordingly,  seven  acres  of  land  at  Ten  Acres,  on 
the  YeovU  Road,  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Clapton 
Court,  for  the  sum  of  £1,200,  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
ground  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  are  in  the 
course  of  being  proceeded  with  while  this  sheet  is  passing 
through  the  press.  ^ 

The  residence  of  the  incumbent,  now  the  vicarage,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  at  page  281  is  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  church,  beyond  Pople's  Well,  on 
the   Hinton  Road.  ^     The   ecclesiastical  building  of  which 

^  The  members  of  the  first  Burial  Board,  chosen  by  the  vestry,  are  Messrs.  J. 
Hnssey,  W.  Sparks,  Cuff,  Poole,  Bird,  0.  Jolliffe,  Wills,  Horsey,  and  F.  Stembridge. 
'  The  Poples  were  an  old  Crewkeme  family  whose  name  occurs  very  frequently  in 
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a  view  is  given  in  page  285  was  dismantled  at  the  Reformation, 
when  the  incumbent  was  assigned  a  residence  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  church,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  it.  This  resi- 
dence is  thus  mentioned  in  a  "  Survey  of  the  Rectory y  <fcc.,  of 
CrooJcehorne"  ^  made  in  April,  1650,  *'by  virtue  of  a  commission 
to  us  granted,  grounded  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
abolishing  of  Deans,  Chapters,  Canons,  Prebends,  and  other 
offices  and  tythes  of  and  belonging  "  to  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Chapels,  &c.,  namely  : — "  One  parsonage  house,  with  a  garden, 
.orcharde,  and  other  necessary  outhousing,  containing  by  esti- 
mation one  acre  and  a  half,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard,  we  value  worth  ffour  pounds  per  annum." 

The  parish  registers  date  from  1551.     They  were  evidently 
kept  with  great  care  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 

the  parUb  docaments.  How  it  became  associated  witb  the  **  well  '*  referred  to  in  the 
text  I  cannot  tell,  bat  I  suspect  from  some  member  of  the  family  having  property  near 
it.  Pople*B  Well  is  really  a  spring  issuing  at  the  side  of  the  road  from  underneath  the 
churchyard.  A  great  degree  of  sanctity  was  in  ancient  times  associated  with  wells,  and 
in  connection  with  every  church  there  was  a  well  from  which  the  water  used  for  baptism 
and  other  purposes  wm  obtained.  The  church  well  was  itself  an  object  of  attraction  to 
the  afflicted,  who  sought  for  cures  in  the  supposed  miraculous  properties  of  its  waters.  Va- 
rious superstitions  were  also  attached  to  certain  springs,  and  many  of  those  superstitions 
cannot  even  now  be  correctly  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense  alone.  "  Beauty  Spring,"  for 
example,  at  the  outskirts  of  Crewkeme  on  the  Merriott  Road,  is  believed  to  possess 
mysteriously  invaluable  properties  as  a  cosmetic  if  resorted  to  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of 
March,  and  it  is  annually  put  to  the  test  by  many  a  Crewkeme  lassie — ^with  what  success 
their  admiring  swains  are  best  qualified  to  say.  The  following  pretty  lines  on  this 
subject  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  Greene,  now  of  Pontypool,  but  at  the  time  they  were 
written  a  resident  at  Crewkeme  : — 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  first  of  March,  For  I  could  not  bear  that  my  love  should 

She  stood  by  the  Beauty  Well ;  Anvthing  better  than  I ;                  [think 

Of  a  bonnier  maid,  or  a  better  maid,  I  could  not  bear  that  a  fairer  face 

No  man  in  the  town  could  tell,     [bloom  ;  Should  in  his  memory  lie. 

Her  skin  was  white  as  the  wind-flower's  I  would  that  every  moment  should  pass 

Her  eyes  were  hyacinth  blue  ;         [rose  ;  In  a  tender,  trae  caress  ; 

Her  breath  was  sweet  as  the  sweet  prim-  I  would  my  life  should  be  life  of  his  ; 

What  did  she  come  there  to  do  ?  That  my  love  he  ever  should  bless." 

"  I  want,'*  she  said,  as  she  laved  her  face,  She  turned  awav,  and  the  lark  sprang  up 

While  up  rose  the  glowing  sun,  And  sang  with  joy  above  her  ; 

*'  To  be  fairer  than  anything  else  beside  And  over  her  sang,  than  lark  more  blithe. 

To  him,  my  darling  one.  The  jubilant  heart  of  her  lover. 

O  heaven,  that  art  so  rosy,  grant  She  grew  more  beautiful  day  by  day — 

A  part  of  thy  bloom  to  my  cheek  ;  The  reason  who  shall  tell  ? 

0  may  I  be  as  this  water  pure.  Be  said  'twas  cause<l  by  her  gentle  soul ; 

As  yonder  violet  meek  !  She  laid  it  all  to  the  Well. 

^  In  the  possession  of  J.  Hussey,  Eiq.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  its  inspec- 
tion. The  same  gentleman  has  also  a  copy  of  a  Survey  of  the  Rectory,  made  in  1799  by 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Salisbury,  in  which  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  described 
as  being  "  narrow  and  bad."    The  reverse  is  now  Uie  case. 
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when,  for  many  pages,  the  handwriting  is  anything  but  clerkly. 
But  this  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  there  was  soon  a  return 
to  the  original  neatness  and  regularity,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  Among  the  numerous  entries  is  one,  in 
special  text-hand,  recording  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  other  parisli  documents  are  not  so  ancient  nor  so  numerous 
as  might  be  expected.  The  earliest  dates  are  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  just  after  the  termination  of  the 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  So  that  entries  which 
would  doubtless  have  proved  valuable  and  interesting  dur- 
ing a  period  of  so  much  local  excitement,  and  extending 
back  to  still  more  important  events  during  the  wars  between 
Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament,  are  either  irretrievably 
lost,  or,  possibly,  amid  the  general  confusion,  were  utterly 
neglected.  That  old  books  and  documents  have  disappeared, 
however,  is  certain.  The  parish  chests,  kept  in  the  arch- 
deacon's aisle,  are  of  oak,  but  in  no  way  remarkable,  and 
respectively  bear  the  dates  1616  and  1672.  A  few  years  ago 
the  vestry  determined*  upon  better  care  of  the  parochial  docu- 
ments, and  procured  a  new  chest,  tin-lined,  properly  locked, 
and,  next  to  an  iron  safe,  which  should  be  the  receptacle  of 
public  papers  everywhere,  it  is  a  great  improvement.  Most  of 
the  old  books  and  papers  relate,  as  may  be  expected,  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
economy,  eflBciency,  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  system  which 
prevailed  anteriorly  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  poor  law, 
which  is  based  upon  centralization  and  red-tape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uprooting  local  freedom  and  independence,  along  with 
that  education  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  which  is  more 
practically  real  and  valuable  than  the  education  of  the  schools. 
An  entry  in  the  overseers'  account  book  for  1763  shows  that 
there  were  then  two  hundred  ratepayers  in  Crewkeme,  and 
that  the  sum  total  of  poor  relief,  and  every  other  outlay,  was 
£406  19s  9|d,  raised  by  fourteen  rates — ^being  over  the  usual 
"  monthly  rates  "  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox.  ^ 

^  NmnerooB  entries  attest  the  ravages  of  small-pox  at  Crewkeme,  in  common  with 
eveiy  other  parish,  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  One  day's  entry  in  1763  gives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  persons,— many  of  them  including  "families"  as  well  as* 
individual  sufferexs. 
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In  1785,  Mr.  Richard  Coombs,  surgeon  and  apothecary,  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  poor  at  the  salary  of  £  1 2  annually, 
and  numerous  entries  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
bursements were  covered  by  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
paupers,  who  were  employed  by  the  farmers  and  townspeople. 
An  entry  under  1777  shows  that  in  that  year  the  number  of 
people  in  the  workhouse  was  fifty-two — namely,  twelve  men, 
ten  women,  and  thirty  children. 

A  few  extracts  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  ancient  system — of 
the  manner  in  which  the  rates  were  expended  and  the  business 
was  carried  on.  They  wUl  also  throw  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  grandfathers.  It  should  be  observed  that 
all  the  parish  officers,  except  the  master  of  the  workhouse  and 
a  few  subordinates,  worked  gratuitously,  and  felt  pride  and 
pleasure  in  their  work.  The  only  exception  is  found  under 
the  date  of  April  2,  1782  :— 

''Thomas  Wilce,  Daniel  Jolliffe,  Roger  Cossins,  and  John  Hains,  allow'd  for  serving 
the  office  of  overseer  one  yeaxput  of  their  turn,  by  order  of  vestry,  £8  Ss  Od." 

In  the  purveying  department  the  entries  not  only  show  the 
price  of  "  necessaries  "  at  different  periods,  but  also  the  fact 
that  something  better  than  "  skilley  "  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
old-time  "pauper:" — 

1 776.  A  quartern  loaf    • 
1773.    Ben  Goodland*s  beef,  941bs.,  at  3d 

Breast  of  veal 

A  spring  of  pork,  Gibs,  at  3d 

A  loyne  of  veal    - 

A  legg  of  veal 

A  ramelk  [raw  milk]  cheese,  641bs.,  at  3d 

1777.  A  peck  of  gearts  [groats]  and  3  qtrs.  of  a  peck  of  oatmeal 
Mr.  Grey  for  3  bushels  of  malt,  at  4s 
Do.  a  pound  of  hops 
3  pints  of  barm,  to  brew  • 
2  pound  of  butter 
Mr.  John  Hood's  beef,  631bs.  at  4<l 
141b8.  ofsalt 

6  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6s  and  4d 
Grinding  do.         - 
A  pound  of  brown  sugar  • 
Mr.  Henry  Higgins  for  a  hund.  of  cheese 
Under  butt  of  beef 
Shoulder  of  mutton 
19  bundles  of  carritts 

Aug.  U.  54  bushels  of  wheat,  at  7s  6d 
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Mr.  Hy.  Higgina  for  4  a  pigg,  5  scoar  and  1  libs.,  at  Ss  3(1 
Sept.  15.  Mr.  John  Bradford's  beef,  SGlbs.  at  23d- 

„     29.  Mr.  John  Bryen's  beef,  77lba.  at  24d     .  .  -  - 

A  neck  of  veal      ------- 

1778.  Feb.  7.    Mr.  Budd  for  a  bag  and  half  pertates  - 
April  8.    A  sack  of  pertatos  at  Ss  6d. 

1779.  April  19.   Six  bushels  of  wheat,  at  4s  4d 
Cabich  (cabbage)  and  turnup  (turnip)  sce<l 
A  bottle  of  wine  -.---.- 

Clothing,  and  the  remuneration  of  artists  in  that  line,  would 
not  in  the  present  day  be  deemed  exorbitant  : — 

s.   d. 
1766.     Humphrey  Webber's  boy,  buckles  and  a  hatt,  to  go  to  New- 
foundland --...- 
1777.     Mr.  Larance,  for  a  new  pare  of  briches  for  John  Miller 

Peter  Homan,  for  a  new  pare  of  shoes  for  Anne  Swandle  • 
1773.     Paid  Loaden,  the  taylor,  a  day's  work         -  .  . 

1760.     Taping  and  mending  Robin  Je£fry's  shoos    -  •  • 

"  Fire  and  candle  "  were  not  particularly  cheap.  Wood  was 
plentiful,  both  in  hedgerows  and  in  the  extensive  coverts 
which  abounded ;  and  the  moorlands  furnished  abundance  of 
peat.  But  these  were  the  only  sources  of  fuel  for  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  coal  being  a  luxury  for  the  very  few  : — 

£  8.  d. 

1773.    250  nickey  faggots  at  3d              -            •            .            -            -        0    7  6 
1777.    May.     Mr.  Perkins,  of  Henley,  for  a  load  of  clifts  [cleft  woo<l] 

and  3  hund.  of  furz      -            •                        •            -            -        1  17  0 

3  pounds  of  candles  at  Mr.  Horssey's     -            -            -            -        0    1  8 

Travelling  and  its  concomitants  were  sufficiently  cheap — 
horseback  being  the  almost  universal  mode  of  conveyance  : — 

£    s  d. 

1759.  Horse  and  man  for  carrying  a  soldier  in  the  small-pox  to 

Axminster      •  -  •  -  -        0    3    0 

1760.  Horse  hire  to  Tanton  to  receive  the  milish  [militia]  money       -        0    2    6 
fixpences  for  hors  and  selfe         •  •  •  -  -        0    2    0 

176.3.     Expences  to  Blandford,  myself  and  Mr.  Taylor.    Out  4  days  -        14    6 
1766.     Feb.  28.     Expences  at  Windwhistle  sessions  ^  about  the  exami- 
nation of  John  Stiby  and  others  -  •  -        0  11    6 
Horsehire  and  expences  twice  to  Ilminater  and  Seaborough 

about  Hosegood's  family        -  -  -  -  -030 

There  are  several  entries  of  "  sope  at  Mr.  Horssey  s  at  3d  a 
pound,"  and  of  Samuel  Stoodley  s  "  shaving  thirteen  men  at 
8d  a  quarter  each."     Cleanly  and  sanatory  matters  were  not 

^  Windwhistle  was  doubtless  selected  for  petty  sessions  from  its  central  situation 
between  Crewkeme  and  Chard,  and  not  forgetting  the  convenience  of  local  magistrates. 
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uncared  for,  since  disbursements  for  such  articles  as  the  follow- 
ing were  very  frequent : — 

cL 

1773.     A  pound  of  brimstone  for  the  itch         .....        6 

A  poand  of  hoggfa  lard  do.  ......        6 

1777.  Stuff  for  the  itch  at  Mr.  Yeatman's       -  •  •  •  •        U 

The  "  sallary  "  of  the  master,  Mr.  John  Rayley  [1777]  was 
£16  a  year  only,  which  may  account  for  the  very  firequent 
indulgences  in  "  Tabackey  for  selfe  and  wife,"  at  7d  for  four 
ounces.  His  brother  officer  the  parish  mole-catcher,  whose 
"  sallary  "  up  to  a  receqt  period,  was  half  that  of  the  work- 
house-master, does  not  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  ** fragrant" 
perquisite. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items,  the  charge  for  ^'  one  hour- 
glass, 4d,"  shows  that  clocks  were  as  yet  not  "poor  mens 
furniture,"  while  that  of  lOd  for  "  a  quier  of  the  best  writing 
paper  "  implies  a  "  tax  upon  knowledge  "  not  favorable,  com- 
bined with  postal  undevelopment,  to  an  extensive  use  of  pauper 
pens  and  ink.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  alight  upon  a 
proof  of  kindly  feeling  for  the  young  in  the  entry  "  Gave  all 
the  children  in  the  House  at  faire  6d  " — the  **  faire  "  being 
then  much  more  important  than  even  now — par  excellence  the 
local  carnival  and  annual  holiday  for  young  and  old  of  every 
class. 

If  one  did  not  know  already  that  "  paupers  "  are  bom  and 
die  like  other  people,  whatever  be  the  fashion  of  tlieir  burial, 
these  parish  books  would  furnish  ample  information.  The 
advent  of  a  certain  infant  appears  to  have  not  only  taxed  the 
parish  a  trifle,  but  was  prolific  of  a  new  orthography,  and  was 
somehow  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  state  of  procedure  : — 

8.    d. 
1778. — Feb.  18. — Exteroranea  [extraordinariea]  when  Jane  Soper  laye  inn    -        10 

The  duties  attaching  to  "  the  last  scene  of  all "  are  more 
explicitly  set  forth,  and  perhaps  were  less  in  need  of  "  ex- 
teroranes  :" — 

s.  d. 

1758.    John  Popler*8  wife  in  sickness  •  -  •  -  -        3    0 

Nell,  grave,  and  lying  her  out  •  -  •  -  -20 

1765.     May  10. — A  coffin  for  Granny  Jack's  boy    -  -  -  -        6    0 

1778.  Mary  Popler's  coffin  78,  bell  and  grave  Is  6d,  stretching  her  out 

and  caring  her  to  church  Is  6d  -  -  -  -  •      10    0 
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Among  the  loose  papers  in  the  chests  are  mimerous  removal 
orders,  permits  to  travel  in  search  of  work,  ^  and  indentures 
of  parish  apprenticeship.-  Both  boys  and  girls  were  appren- 
ticed— ^boys  till  "  the  full  age  of  24  years,"  and  girls  to  that 
of  21.  A  few  of  the  girls  were  taught  the  mysteries  of  tailor- 
ing and  similar  crafts,  but  the  majority  were  very  sensibly 
specially  placed  where  they  could  be  taught  the  important 
"art  of  housewifery"  —  an  art  in  our  own  time  becoming 
smothered  by  the  meretricious  "accomplishments"  supposed 
to  qualify  the  servant-class  for  the  duties  which  such  "  accom- 
plishments "  really  unfit  them  to  perform. 

The  churchwardens'  accounts  contain  regular  memorandums 
of  payments  for  a  useful  custom  still  kept  up — that  of  perio- 
dically testing  the  parish  fire  engines — but  paid  for,  I  believe, 
since  the  "  voluntary  church  rate,"  from  a  different  source  : — 

8.  d. 
1789.     For  pUying  the  Ingane  [engine],  5  Nov.,  1788,  and  Sharpe  [Shrove] 

Tuesday,  1789, 13    4 

1782.     liqnor  for  playing  the  ingine  -  -  -  -  -  5    0 

The  church-rate,  too,  was  very  properly  put  to  the  service 
of  the  church  dignitaries, — in  their  festive  moments,  even, — 
but,  in  the  instances  about  to  be  adduced,  at  all  events,  by  no 
means  to  an  extravagant  extent : — 

8.  d. 

1782L     Dinner  for  the  archdeacon     •  •  •  -  •  -26 

Do.  for  self  and  partner  -  •  .  •  -SO 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items  are  the  following  : — 

s.  d. 

1788.  November  25.— Prayers  for  the  King  [George  III.]  -  -        1    6 
August. — Paid  for  a  proclamation  to  encourage  piety,  &c.  -  -16 

1789.  March  3. — Thanksgiving  for  da       •  -  -  •  -        1    G 
April  23. —Do.                       do.        -            -            -            -  -        1    6 

More  recent  entries  include  a  payment  of  1  Os  6d  fur  beer  for 

^  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  these  curious  documents  : — 
To  all  CunsUibles,  TUhenmen,  Ckurchwatxlens,  and  Overseers  of  the  Poore,  ami  to  all 
other  his  Majis.  officers  to  whom  these  may  or  shall  concerne, — 

These  ar  to  certify  that  whereas  Beniamen  Robins,  of  our  towne  of  Ilminster,  being 
mindeil  to  trawall  for  his  best  livelyhood  and  maintaynanoe,  wee,  whose  names  are 
subscribed,  the  vickar,  cunstables,  churchwardens  and  overseers  for  the  poor  of  our 
towne,  do  desire  you  to  suffer  and  permit  the  said  bearer  to  work  peaceably  and  quietly 
within  your  said  towne  or  parrish  of  Orcwkhome,  without  any  let  or  hindrance,  trouble 
or  moiiestation,  vexation,  or  any  other  incumbrance  whatsoever,  and  if  the  said  bearer 
shall  at  any  time  hap[X!n  to  fall  sick  or  lame,  so  that  he  becom  chargeable  to  your  said 
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the  ringers  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV.,  July  19, 
1821,  and,  so  lately  as  1823,  one  of  £1  5s  4d  "  for  sparrows." 
Parishes,  long  since  that  date,  regarded  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
publicly  reward  the  destroyers  of  the  farmers'  feathered  friends, 
as  well  a3  those  of  hedgehogs,  moles,  and  other  useful  creatures 
— a  practice  by  no  means  yet  extinct  in  "  private  life." 

I  have  not  space  to  give  a  list,  which  I  have  compiled,  of 
parish  officers  during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  say  that  it  includes  the  names  of  several 
lady  overseers. 

The  schools  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church, 
which,  however,  under  the  new  "  Education  Act,"  embrace 
children  of  all  sects,  are  numerously  attended  by  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  building  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
erected  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  town  in  1847,  has 
lately  been  considerably  enlarged.  In  1870  the  vestry  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  formation  of  a  school-board  under  the  new 
Act,  in  order  to  place  the  management  upon  a  broader  basis. 
But  it  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  schools  are  supported  by 
subscription,  aided  by  Government  grants  from  the  public 
taxes.  A  new  building,  situated  a  little  further  down  the 
street,  has  been  erected  for  the  Infant  Schools,  mainly  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  William  Sparks,  who  gave  the  land,  in  addi- 
tion to  assistance  in  other  ways.  The  former  building,  upon 
the  same  site,  was  very  old  and  iU  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

There  are  five  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 
The  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Hermitage  Street,  erected  in  1733  ; 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  North  Street,  erected  in  1820  ;  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  South  Street,  erected  in  1832  ;  a  chapel 
for  the  "  Plymouth  Brethren,"  in  Efist  Street,  erected  in 
1859;  and  one  for  the  "Bible  Christians,"  in  West  Street, 
erected  in  1872. 

The  best  account  of  "  the  rise  and  progress  "  of  Noncon- 
formity in  Crewkerne  that  I  can  find  is  that  contained  in 

towne  or  parriah,  we  promise  to  receive  him  back  again  as  an  inhA.bitant.  Given  under 
onr  hands  at  Uminster  the  fower  and  twentith  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  seventy  and  three.  Jo.  Hobs,  vicar;  Gilbert  Drake,  Nicholas 
Manden,  Cunst  ;  Joseph  Holmes,  Tha  Dunster,  William  Scrivell,  Nicholas  Marshall. 
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Murch  s  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  West  of 
England,''  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  accordingly  : — ^ 

"In  the  year  1662,  the  incumbent  at  Crewkerne  was  Mr. 
Tomkins.  He  was,  at  first,  among  the  sufferers  for  conscience 
sake,  but  was  afterwards  tempted  to  conform.  Some  of  his 
hearers,  however,  were  less  flexible,  and,  having  adopted  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  steadily  adhered  to  them.  For 
two  years,  from  1665  to  1667,  they  had  the  ministerial  services 
of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Martock  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  at  length  driven 
from  the  parish  entirely  by  the  Oxford  Act.  He  then  removed 
to  Crewkerne,  and  preached  in  his  own  hired  house.  Here, 
however,  he  was  not  more  safe,  for  he  met  with  many  enemies, 
some  of  whom  threatened  to  bum  down  his  house.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  yoars  he  returned  to  Martock  and  partly  supported 
himself  by  practising  as  a  physician,  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself  while  living  in  Holland  many  years  previously.  When 
the  indulgence  was  published,  he  again  preached  at  Martock 
in  a  licensed  house,  and  continued  his  benevolent  attempts  to 
do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  till  his  death  in  1685. 
His  talents  and  character  rendered  him  highly  respected  by 
many  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  but  the  trials  and  losses 
he  experienced  were  very  great,  and  would  have  subdued  his 
spirit  if  he  had  not  firmly  trusted  in  God  and  steadfastly 
determined  that  *  his  heart  should  not  reproach  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.'  ^ 

"  Mr.  Stevenson's  labours  at  Crewkerne  were  of  short  dxu^a- 
tion,  but  the  influence  of  his  instructions  and  example  was 
felt  long  after  he  left.  The  next  minister  of  whom  any  traces 
remain  is  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  who  probably  settled  with  the 
congregation  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
In  1715  he  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  hearers.  He  was  living 
in  1739,  but  we  may  infer  that  he  was  then  old  and  disabled, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  John  Collier  was  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation  in  the  preceding  year.     The  exact  dates  of 

1  Edition  1835,  pages  239—248. 

'  These  were  his  own  words.     See  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life  in  **  Noncon. 
Meni."  vol  ii.,  p.  367. 
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Mr.  Collier's  settlement  and  removal  are  unknown,  nor  h.ave 
we  any  other  certain  information  till  we  come  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  first  Mr.  Blake.  Several  persons  now  living 
remember  to  have  heard  that  a  Mr.  Hallett  was  his  immediate 
predecessor.  Mr.  Blake  began  his  ministry  in  the  year  1754. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  at  the  end  of  nearly  forty-five 
years.  The  subsequent  ministers  have  been  Mr.  Wilson,  from 
the  York  College,  and  now  at  Newbury,  and  Mr.  Walker. 
The  congregation  has  never  been  very  large,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  removals  and  deaths  have  diminished  its  numbers. 
But  it  is  still  respectable  for  its  size,  the  intelligence  of  its 
members,  and  the  useful  institutions  it  supports,  consisting  of 
a  good  Sunday  school,  formed  in  1796,  ^  and  a  chapel  library  of 
six  hundred  books  and  pamphlets,  commenced  in  1825.  Uni- 
tarian opinions  have  been  cherished  here  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  ministers  have  been 
Trinitarians  since  the  erection  of  the  chapel. 

"Accounts  of  any  previous  place  of  worship  except  Mr. 
Stevenson's  'own  hired  house'  have  been  sought  in  vain. 
The  present  building  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  it  is  sub- 
stantially and  comfortably  fitted  up.  Its  dimensions  are  42 
feet  by  24.  There  are  two  galleries,  and,  adjoining  the  chapel, 
is  a  small  burial-ground.  In  the  year  1811  considerable 
repairs  were  efiected,  including  a  new  roof  and  new  pews,  at 
an  expense  of  upwards  of  £400.  Within  the  building  are  four 
monuments.  The  first  is  in  memory  of  Hannah,  first  wife  of 
Mr.  Blake,  jun.,  and  Hannah,  his  only  daughter  by  that  lady. 
The  third  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Stuckey,  of  Langport,  who  died 
in  1750,  aged  54  years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JolliiBre,  erected  by 
Samuel  Sparks,  Esq.    The  fourth  in  memory  of  Mr.  Blake,  jun. 

"  Mr.  Blake,  sen.,  was  descended  from  pious  and  worthy  an- 
cestors, a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  that  true  patriot 
Admiral  Blake.  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Malachi  Blake,  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  resided  at  Blagdon,  four  miles  from 
Taunton.     This  gentleman  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dissent- 

'  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  correct  date.     At  all  events  I  am  informed  by  a  member 
of  the  congregation  that  the  schools  were  founded  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Raikes  in  1788, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  (for  they  have  ceased  to  exist)  among  the  oldest  and  most 
nteresting  in  the  West  of  England. 
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ing  congregation  at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whose  cause  he  had  been 
friendly,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  home.  He  went  to 
London,  disguised  in  a  lay  dress,  with  a  tye-wig  and  a  sword. 
He  had  three  sons,  John,  Malachi,  and  William.  William,  a 
wool-stapler,  in  Taunton,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  highly 
respected,  and  left  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  of  these  children — bom  July  7, 
1730,  He  was  first  under  Mr.  Hurly  at  Taunton,  and  then 
studied  at  Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge.  On  leaving 
the  Academy,  he  settled  with  the  congregation  at  Crewkeme, 
and  was  ordained  there  May  11,  1757.  Here,  though  he 
received  several  earnest  invitations  from  other  places,  he  spent 
the  whole  of  his  future  life,  zealously  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office."     He  resigned  July  29,  1798,  on  account  of  age. 

Mr.  Blake,  jun.,  was  born  at  Crewkeme,  March  29, 1 773,  was 
partly  educated  at  Crewkeme  Grammar  School,  and  unanimous- 
ly chosen  pastor  of  the  congregation  on  his  father's  resignation. 
He  died  February  18,  1821,  '*  having  spent  twenty-four  years 
in  uninterrupted  harmony  with  his  flock.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  his  mind  was  clearness  ;  of  his  heart,  benevolence  ; 
of  his  manners,  simplicity.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  discre- 
tion that  his  friends  often  resorted  to  him  for  counsel.  His' 
probity  and  moderation  were  so  well  known,  and  his  talent  for 
business  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  his  advice  was 
extensively  sought,  and  generally  gave  satisfaction."  ^ 

The  following  is  Mr.  Murch's  list  of  the  ministers  : — ^Tom- 
kins,  1662 — 1665;  James  Stevenson,  1665 — 1667;  Robert 
Knight,  1690—1738  ;  John  Collier,  1738  ;  —  Hallett,  1754  ; 
William  Blake,  sen.,  1754—1798  ;  William  Blake,  jun.,  1798 
—  1821  ; -William  Wilson,  1821—1823;  Samuel  Walker, 
1823.  Subsequent  to  these  were — Mr.  Teggin,  who  left  in 
1848,  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabi- 

*  For  a  further  memoir  of  him  see  "  The  MoiUhltf  Beposilory,^*  volame  xvi, 
page  268.  There  is  a  fifth  monument  in  the  chapel  "to  the  memory  of  the  numo- 
roua  family  of  Fitchett,  who  were  inhabitants  of  this  town  more  than  two  centuries 
and  reguUr  attendants  at  this  place  of  Christian  worship.  October,  1835."  William 
Fitchett  Cuff,  Esq.,  of  Moorlands,  Merriott,  is  the  surviving  representative  of  the 
family. 
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tants  of  all  creeds, — Mr.   Mac  Dowell,  Mr.   Matthews,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  present  (1873)  minister. 

The  Baptist  Chapel  was  enlarged  in  1830.  The  original 
building  was  small  compared  with  the  present  one,  which  has 
three  galleries,  in  one  of  which  is  an  organ,  and  will  seat  about 
four  himdred  and  fifty  adults.  A  school  room  behind,  built 
only  a  few  years  since,  is  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  town. 
To  this  is  attached  a  wing,  used  on  Sundays  as  an  infant 
school  room.  In  a  line  with  the  chapel,  and  facing  the  street, 
is  an  exceUent  house,  occupied  by  the  minister.  There  is  no 
day  school  in  connection  with  this  chapel,  but  a  Sunday  school 
has  been  supported  from  the  beginning,  and  now  numbers 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  scholars.  The  Rev.  Standen 
Pearce  has  been  the  minister  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
am  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
information,  and  especially  for  what  follows  : — The  church  is 
called  "  open  communion,"  thus  comprising  all  "  evangehcal 
denominations."  It  is  attached  to  "  the  Western  Association 
of  Baptist  Churches,  which  extends  fi:om  Weymouth  to  Wel- 
lington. According  to  the  requirements  of  the  trust  deed, 
the  doctrine  taught  is  what  is  usually  known  as  Calvinistic, 
though  by  no  means  extreme  Calvinism." 

I  have  already  made  mention  of  the  delusions  of  Joanna 
Southcott  and  of  their  hold  upon  certain  inhabitants  of  Crew- 
kerne  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  common 
with  all  other  dissenters,  Southcoteans  were  subjected  to  some 
of  the  persecutions  which  were  perhaps  the  natural  result  of 
the  '*  Babel  of  rival  sects  "  engendered  by  the  disrupturing  of 
the  ancient  faith  at  what  is  called  the  Reformation.  But 
their  persecutions  were  mild  compared  with  those  of  the 
Quakers  in  the  previous  century,  albeit  these,  in  turn,  were 
very  mild  compared  with  the  burnings  alive  and  other  plea- 
santries committed  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion  in  the  reign 
of  the  pious  Henry  and  his  immediate  successors.  Quakerism 
has  long  died  out  at  Crewkeme,  but  a  couple  a  centuries 
ago  there  were  many  local  disciples  of  Fox,  firm  in  their 
belief  and  shrinking  not  from  paying  the  penalty  thereof. 
Whiting  8  "  Suffenngs  of  the  Quakers  "  affords  ample  proofs 
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of  this,  and  by  way  of  illustration  I  select  the  following  pas- 
sages : — ^ 

"Thomas  Sibley,  Anne  King,  Joan  Coggan,  and  Hannah 
Seawood,  of  Crewkeme,  were  committed  to  prison  [at  Ilches- 
ter]  for  meeting,  by  William  Hellier,  of  Coker,  justice,  on  the 
14th  of  the  5th  month  [1684],  and  discharged  at  Taunton 
assizes  by  Judge  Montague." 

"  Richard  Lincoln,  of  Crewkeme,  was  committed  to  prison 
the  4th  of  the  2nd  month  for  being  at  a  meeting  in  that  town 
(where  are  several  public  friends)  by  Sir  Edwards  Phellips,  of 
Montague,  who,  coming  to  the  town  that  day,  sent  for  the 
officers  and  sent  them  to  the  meeting,  ordering  them  to  set  a 
guard  on  it  and  bring  some  of  the  friends  before  him.  The 
said  officers  came,  though  unwilling,  and  desired  friends  to 
depart,  which  they  not  doing,  the  officers  went  away  and 
came  again,  desiring  that  two  or  three  friends  would  go  and 
speak  with  Sir  Edward.  Whereupon  R.  Lincoln,  being  ac- 
quainted with  him,  went  of  his  own  accord  to  him,  who,  after 
some  discourse,  sent  him  to  prison,  and  so  was  made  a  suffisrer 
for  the  meeting,  which  ended  peaceably.  He  was  brought 
forth  to  Ivelchester  sessions  the  19  th  of  the  2nd  month,  and 
without  anything  said  about  the  meeting,  the  oath  tendered 
to  him,  and  so  continued  prisoner  till  the  next  sessions  at 
Bridgewater,  in  the  5th  month,  with  WiUiam  Lawrence  afore- 
said ;  and,  without  much  said  to  them,  continued  till  Bath 
sessions,  the  2nd  of  the  8th  month  ;  and  then,  there  being  no 
further  proceedings  against  them,  they  were  both  discharged." 

William  Gibson,  an  "  eminent  minister "  of  London,  was 
concerned  in  some  controversies,  among  others  "  In  answer  to 
several  books  of  one  J.  Cheny,  a  priest,  about  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  1677,  a  great  opposer  of  friends  ;  who  afterwards 
fled  his  country,  and  came  to  Crewkeme,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  I  saw  him  in  the  time  of  my  imprisonment.  But  what 
became  of  him  afterwards  I  know  not." 

John  Anderdon,  a  friend,  was  a  prisoner  in  all  nearly  twenty 
years — "  First,  in  the  great  imprisonment  at  Ivelchester,  aft;er 

>  The  full  title  of  this  interesting  work  is  **  Persecution  Exposed  in  some  Memoirs 
of  lite  Quaken  in  the  West  of  England,''    London,  1791. 
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the  king  came  in,  being  committed  by  John  Warr,  the  13th  of 
the  11th  month,  1660,  for  meeting,  and  refiising  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  though  there  were  about  two  hundred 
friends  free  at  Chard  assizes,  the  30th  of  the  first  month, 
1661,  yet  he  and  thirteen  more  were  continued  on  the  oath, 
till  discharged  by  the  kings  proclamation  the  28th  of  the 
3rd  month  following/' 

I  annex,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  list  of  charities,  for  which  the 
parishioners  of  Crewkerne  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  and 
consideration  of  benefactors  passed  away.  A  few  years  ago 
the  vestry  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  full  account  of 
the  various  charities.  This  was  accordingly  done.  Every 
available  source  of  information  was  consulted,  and  the  result  was 
a  compilation  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  important  docu- 
ment belonging  to  the  parish.  A  large  book  was  specially 
provided,  and  it  contains  not  only  a  history  of  every  separate 
charity,  as  far  as  can  be  known,  but  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  each  is  now  annually  posted  up,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  parish  work. 

A  Committee,  specially  appointed,  audits  the  parish  accounts 
immediately  before  the  annual  Ladyday  meeting,  and  gives 
great  attention  to  those  relating  to  the  parochial  charities, 
which  are  carefiilly  applied  in  accordance,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  Indeed,  vestry  work 
in  Crewkerne  has  long  been  done  in  a  manner  which  might 
advantageously  be  adoptod  in  parishes  where  attention  has 
been  allowed  to  flag. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect,  in  these  days  of  rapidly 
increasing  centralization,  that  the  Government  will  long 
refrain  from  interfering  with  the  local  management  of  local 
property.  Indeed  that  interference  has  already  commenced 
under  what  is  called  the  "  Public  Schools  Act,  1869,"  which 
has  already  shorn  of  its  chief  value  the  most  important  of 
the  parochial  inheritances — ^that  of  the  ancient,  eflScient,  and 
long  locally  self-governed  Grammar  School,  about  which  I  have 
more  to  say  presently.  Interference  with  the  remaining 
legacies  will  doubtless  follow  in  due  time. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  making  special  mention  of  the  two 
almshouses,  which  afford  shelter  and  certain  comforts  to  so 
many  poor  but  worthy  people  in  the  evening  of  their  lives, 
and  thus  smooth  the  passage  through  their  worldly  cares  and 
trials.  Both  buildings  are  situated  in  West  Street,  although 
the  front  of  the  Old  Almshouse  faces  a  part  of  Golde's  Barton. 
The  New  Almshouse  occupies  a  slightly  elevated  position 
opposite  the  old  one,  between  the  National  and  Infant  Schools, 
and  has  an  excellent  garden  in  the  rear,  as  the  other  build- 
ing also  has.  The  following  inscription  is  quaintly  cut  upon 
a  stone  in  the  front  of  the  old  almshouse  : — 

"  To  the  honor  of  Qod  and  for  the  relief e  of  8  poore  people  of  the  towne  of  Or.,  this 
hovse  was  bvilt  by  Mathew  Chvbb,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  C.  of  D.  Gent,  &  Margaret  his 
wife,  In  Ano  Domini  1604.  '  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poore  and  needie.  The 
Lorde  will  deliver  him  in  the  tyme  of  trovble.'     Psalme  41.  1." 

Upon  a  second  stone  is  recorded  the  fact  that  the  building 
was  repaired  in  1856  from  the  surplus  of  a  fund  raised  by 
subscription  for  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Mr.  Chubb  is  said  by  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of 
Hutchins  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  member  of  Parliament 
for  Dorchester  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
in  their  short  pedigree  they  fix  the  birth  of  Margaret 
A.  D.  1620.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  two  Matthews, 
father  and  son,  might  have  married  two  Margarets.  But  this 
is  certainly  not  clearly  shown.  However,  some  members  of 
the  family  were  also  founders  of  almhouses  at  Dorchester  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  were  donors  of  other  charities. 

Another  highly  valuable  charitable  institution  in  the  town 
is  its  hospital,  munificently  founded  in  1866  by  Mr.  Bird,  and 
supported  by  subscription.  It  is  situated  in  South  Street, 
where  a  large  building,  previously  used  by  Mr.  Bird  as  a 
factory,  was  presented  by  him,  and  is  admirably  fitted  up  and 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  capable  of  providing  thirty  beds, 
and  has  already  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee,  and  all  the 
medical  men  in  the  town  give  their  services  gratuitously  and 
attend  to  the  duties  by  turns. 

The   Grammar   School,    to   which   I   have  before  referred 
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(page  289),  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  there  being 
not  more  than  ten  anterior  to  1499,  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
Its  founder,  John  de  Combe,  for  many  years  precentor  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Crewkeme, 
and  took  his  name  jfrom  the  place  of  his  birth.  ^  The  school 
was  endowed  by  its  founder,  and  by  subsequent  benefactors, 
with  lands  and  houses  at  Crewkeme,  Merriott,  Haselbury, 
Sturminster  Marshall,  Maiden  Newton,  Pillesdon,  and  other 
places,  producing  an  annual  income  of  about  £460.  The 
original  grant  api)ears  to  have  consisted  of  **  the  lands  and 
inheritance  of  one  John  Combe,  clerk,  situated  at  Crewkeme, 
Combe  St.  Reigne,  and  Merriott."  At  Combe  St.  Reigne^ 
there  was  a  religious  house,  probably  connected  with  the 
Abbey  of  Ford,  and  after  John  Combe  had  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  precentor,  "  he  conceived  that  the  best  way  in 
which  he  could  benefit  his  native  place  and  promote  the  glory 
of  God  among  its  inhabitants,"  would  be  by  founding  a  free 
grammar  school  there,  "  to  be  taught  by  one  honest  and 
discreet  learned  person,"  appointed  by  the  feoffees.  The 
name  of  Combe  appears  from  time  to  time  among  the  feoffees, 
and  at  an  annual  meeting  on  the  20th  of  January,  1719,  it  is 
recorded  that  a  Mr.  John  Combe,  of  Combe,  "  who  descended 
from  John  de  Combe,  ye  founder  of  ye  said  school,"  was 
appointed  master.  ^  From  an  early  period  the  school  was 
connected  with  the  Universities.  As  early  as  1627  it  is 
recorded  that  assistance  in  money  was  given  by  the  feoffees  to 
scholars  proceeding  to  Oxford.  *  The  connection  was  subse- 
quently strengthened  by  the  foundation  of  the  exhibitions,  by 

'  Ihe  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  reply  to  my  enqniries  some  years  sinoe,  said : — 
"  There  is  no  doabt  that  John  de  Combe  died  early  in  1499.  His  initials  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  beautiful  chinmey-pieoe  which  he  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Precentor's 
House,  in  the  Close,  at  Exeter.    But  I  cannot  trace  his  pedigree." 

'  "  Westward  of  Crewkeme,'*  says  Gollinson,  "  and  between  that  to^*n  and  Chard,  is 
a  hiU  celled  Rana  Hill,  on  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Reyn,  which  contained 
her  bones."  Whitedown,  the  name  of  part  of  the  same  hill,  two  miles  nearer  Chard,  is 
said  by  CoUinson  to  have  derived  its  name,  in  common  with  TTAitelackington,  WhUe- 
stauton,  and  other  places  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  have  the  prcenomen  of 
White,  or  Whitt,  "  from  the  Saint  White,  who,  together  with  St.  Bayn  (according  to 
William  of  Worcester),  was  buried  "  in  the  chapel  of  Reigna 

*  Much  of  this  information  is  derived  from  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penny,  the 
present  head-master,  at  one  of  the  anniversary  school  meetings. 

*  Grammar  School  MS.  Records. 
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means  of  which  many  a  youth,  with  nothing  but  his  industry 
and  talent  to  carry  him  through,  has  acquired  honor  at  the 
Universities  and  taken  a  good  position  in  society.  ^  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  inhabitants  have  assented  to  the 
surrender  of  much  of  their  valuable  school  privileges,  as  well 
as  of  their  independence,  by  accepting  a  "  scheme  "  drawn  up 
by  Commissioners  under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  reduces 
the  school  to  a  "second  grade,"  shuts  it  out  from  direct 
communication  with  the  Universities,  ties  it  up  with  Ilminster, 
smothers  its  local  management,  and  creates  restrictions  entirely 
subversive  of  what  the  practice  of  centiu-ies  had  recognised  as 
the  sacred  wishes  of  the  founder.  The  machinery  for  effecting 
this  suicidal  change  is  in  operation  at  the  very  moment  while 
I  pen  these  lines,  and  perhaps  the  only  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  the  various  proceedings  may  be  found  in  the 
following  protest  made  at  a  vestry  held  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
1872,  signed  by  three  ratepayers,  and  didy  entered  in  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  parish  : — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  and  ratepayers  of  the  town  and  pariah  of 
Crewkeme,  viewing  with  alarm  the  power  acquired  by  the  Crown  under  the  recent  Act 
of  Parliament  for  interfering  with  the  government,  income,  and  intentions  of  our  local 
institutions,  do  hereby  protest  against  any  act  or  thing  done  by  the  Education  Commis* 
sioners  which  may  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of  having,  as 
from  time  immemorial,  complete  and  undivided  jurisdiction,  power,  and  control  over  the 
revenues,  appointments,  intentions,  and  endowments  of  the  Crewkeme  Grammar  School, 
feeling  that  the  present  attempt  to  interfere  with  one  charity  may  be  only  the  first  atep 
of  a  march  of  spoliation,  and  that  sooner  or  later  our  aln^houses,  hospital,  and  perhaps 
even  our  private  property,  may  be  alienated  for  the  purposes  of  the  State.  We  therefore, 
as  inhabitants  and  ratepayers,  claim  to  have  this  protest  entered  among  the  minutes  of 
this  vestry  meeting.    Monday,  June  10,  1872." 

That  a  very  different  local  feeling,  with  regard  to  the  school, 
prevailed  in  ancient  times,  is  evident '  from  numerous  records, 
and  from  none,  perhaps,  more  decidedly  than  that  of  the 
**  Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries"  soon  after  the  Refor- 
mation, ^  from  which  I  have  given  an  extract  at  page  289. 

I  should  add  that  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  invested  property,  is  among  the  altera- 
tions contemplated.     The  ancient  site  of  the  school-room — 

^  Among  the  distinguished  pupils  was  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Best,   created  Lord 
Wynford,  who  was  educated  at  Crewkeme  School  under  Dr.  Ashe. 
•  I.  Ed.  VI.  [A.D.  1547),  No.  42.     In  the  PubHc  Record  Office. 
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that  occupied  by  the  present  extensive  and  convenient  premises 
— IS  in  Carter  or  Abbey  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard,  the  residence  of  the  head  master  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  ^ 

Some  years  ago,  a  seal,  of  which  I  give  an  engraving,  was 
found  appended  to  an  ancient  document  relating  to  the  school. 
Some  curiosity  about  this  seal  was  excited  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient 
arms  of  the  town.  The  design,  however,  is  clearly  not  an 
armorial  ensign,  but  simply  a  device,  which,  together  with  the 
legend,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  at  an  early  period. 
Instances  of  this  nature  frequently  occur  in  seals  belonging  to 
Corporations  in  their  corporate  capacity,  to  which  arms  have 


never  been  assigned  for  the  institutions  entrusted  to  their 
care.  ^ 

Among  the  local  institutions  I  may,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of 
"  history,"  be  excused  for  referring  to  the  press,  although,  for 
obvious  reasons,  my  remarks  thereon  will  be  but  brief  In 
common  with  other  country  towns,  a  press  of  even  the  hum- 
blest character  is  entirely  a  creation  of  the  present  century. 
About  1840  the  first  iron  press  was  introduced,  and  a  monthly 

1  By  a  deed  of  feoffment  dated  Aagast  25,  1675,  a  dwelling-house  with  the  appurte- 
nances, situate  in  Carter  Street,  in  Crewkeme,  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees.— CommM- 
sUmen^  Report.  The  inscription  over  a  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  the  school-house  is 
as  follows  : — *'  Memoriffi  sacrum  Mri.  Johannis  Combe,  quondam  Pnecentoris  Eccles. 
Cathedral  Exon.  qui  Scholam  hanc  Grammatica)  fundavit  anno  1499,  et  Mri.  GuL  Ouslii, 
olim  Rectons  Eccles.  Shepton  Bechamia;,  beneficeutissimi  Scholae  hujus  Patroni  posuit  11. 
CoBsins,  1701.     '  Venite,  filii,  obedite  mihi,  timorcm  Domini  ego  vos  docebo.'  " 

'  I  am  indebted  for  a  courteous  letter  from  the  authorities  at  the  Heralds*  College, 
to  whom  the  seal  in  question  has  been  submitted. 
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magazine,  *' The  United  Counties'  MisceUany/'  in  1849,  was 
the  first  periodical  ever  edited  and  printed  in'  the  town.  The 
first  newspaper,  ^'Pulman's  Weekly  News  and  Advertiser" 
was  published  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1857.  It  was  printed 
by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  an 
hour,  till  the  twelfth  of  January,  1858,  when  it  was  enlarged, 
and  the  first  printing  machine  was  brought  into  the  town. 
The  application  of  steam,  and  of  machinery  throwing  oflF  two 
thousand  sheets  an  hour,  was  effected  in  1862. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  was  established  in 
1848-9,  and  now  numbers  about  a  hundred  members.  It  has 
a  museum  and  reading  room  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  library 
consisting  of  about  nine  hundred  volumes.  It  is  managed  by 
a  committee  elected  annually  by  the  members,  and  lectures, 
free  to  members,  are  occasionally  delivered.  But,  in  common 
with  too  many  similar  establishments,  it  does  not  receive  the 
support  which  it  deserves. 


I  must  now  take  leave  of  Crewkeme  and  return  to  the 
Valley,  where  the  breeze  is  playing  upon  the  sparkling  river, 
from  the  crystal  depths  of  which  Piscator  has  to  coax  his 
speckled  prizes,  while  his  cicerone  distracts  him  with  his  dull 
discoursings. 


"  THE  INCESSE-BBEATHINO   MORN. 


CnAPTEB  V. 


P,  Piscator,  before  the  sun' 
this     '*  fine,    fresh,     May 
morning  I "       And     really 
there  is  no  trifling  satisfac- 
tion in  turning  one's  back 
upon  "  the  din  of  towns  " 
— in  leaving  man  and  his 
habitations  for  a  time,  with 
all  the  cares,  and  strivings, 
and  trumpery  convention- 
alities of  what  is  called  "  ci- 
schange  for  the  freedom  of 
ids,  by  "  babbling  brooks," 
n  of  nature  I 
the  supper,  last  night,  was 

^ ,Jie  punch  was  like  the  nectar 

of  the  gods  * — that  the  cigars  were  veritable  waiters  away  of 
care— that  our  cozy  evening's  gossip  was  not  perhaps  uninte- 
resting— and  that  the  bed  was  an  irresistible  inviter  of  repose, 
"  the  sheets  smelling  of  lavender,"  and  so  forth,  as  Father 
Izaac  hath  it ; — notwithstanding  all  these  fascinations,  I 
boldly  repeat  that  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  being  up  with  the 
lark  and  in  leaving  them  behind  us,  while  we  seek  the  lovely 

*,*  Ths  new  oonUined  in  tha  initul  letter  of  thia  cJupter  ii  thmt  of  Leigh  Houe. 

■  punch,  M  well  aa  for 
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little  stream  away  in  the  meadows,  where  man  intnideth 
seldom,  and  where  the  only  sounds  are  the  sounds  of  nature, 
— the  music  of  the  birds,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  rip- 
pling of  the  stream,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  borne  down, 
like  the  voice  of  ^Eolus,  from  the  hills.  What  a  relief  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  life  which  is  made,  by  many,  such 
a  life  as  that  of  the  fiibled  Ixion  at  his  eternal  wheel,  or 
of  Sisyphus  with  his  ever-rolling  stone  ; — the  life,  old  friend, 
which  thousands  are  content  to  follow,  without  a  thought  or 
wish  beyond  it ; — forgetting  that 

"  To  study  Grod,  God's  student,  man,  was  made, 
To  read  him  as  in  nature's  text  conveyed  ; 
Not  as  in  heaven,  but  as  he  did  descend 
To  earth,  his  easier  book,  where,  to  suspend 
And  save  his  miracles,  each  little  flower. 
And  lesser  fly,  shows  his  familiar  power."  ^ 

Everything  around  us,  as  we  quit  the  slumbering  town  and 
stride  into  the  fields  which  lead  by  Hewish  to  the  Axe, 
inspires  us  with  joy  and  admiration.  How  light  and  springy 
are  our  steps  1  They  are  as  the  steps  of  earliest  youth  1  How 
exhilarated  are  we  by  the  breath  of  morning  1  This  elasticity 
of  step  and  buoyancy  of  soul  could  be  produced  by  such  an 
influence  alone.  Around  and  within  us,  friend,  is  the  secret 
of  our  inspiration.  And  how,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  pulse  of  nature  beats  so  audibly,  in  the  fulness  of 
perennial  youth,  and  at  a  time  of  beauty  and  of  joy  ?  "  For 
lo  !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 

High  up  "  in  ether "  is  a  speck  almost  invisible  in  the 
grey  of  morning.  But  it  poureth  down  a  flood  of  melody 
which  seems  to  fill  the  whole  expanse  of  atmosphere.  That 
tiny  throat  is  warbling  nature's  music  most  delightfully. 
Aroused  by  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  while  "  morning  trembled 
o'er  the  sky,"  the  little  avial  chorister  went  up  "at  heaven's 
gate  "  to  pay  its  glorious  tribute.  The  thrush  in  yonder  elm 
was  awakened  by  the  melody,  and  at  once  poured  forth  its 
flute-like  lay.     The  cuckoo,  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  proclaimed, 

^  Sir  William  Davenant. 
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in  yonder  copse,  his  welcome  presence.  A  hundred  feathered 
throats  soon  formed  a  matchless  chorus,  and  the  early  sun- 
beams.  twiakliBg  in  the  dew-drops,  now  awate  a  coontless 
host  of  animated  things  which  also  tune,  in  various  notes, 
their  Almighty  Maker  s  praise. 

What  human  heart  can  be  insensible  to  sounds  like  these  ? 
Who  can  but  feel  as  Walton  felt  when  he  exclaimed  : — "  Lord, 
what  music  hast  thou  not  provided  for  thy  saints  in  heaven, 
when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  upon  earth  I"  Who 
can  but  bring  to  mind  the  poet's  charming  lines,  trilled  forth 
so  musically  thus  : — 

"  Beautiful  creatures  of  freedom  and  light, 
Oh  !  where  is  the  eye  that  groweth  not  bright 
As  it  watches  you  trimming  your  soft  glossy  coats. 
Swelling  your  bosoms  and  ruffling  your  throats  ? 
Oh  !  I  would  not  ask,  as  tbe  old  ditties  sing, 
To  be  '  happy  as  sand-boy,'  or  '  happy  as  king  ;* 
For  the  joy  is  moie  blissful  that  bids  me  declare 
'  I*m  as  happy  as  all  the  wild  birds  in  the  air.' 
I  will  tell  them  to  find  me  a  grave,  when  I  die. 
Where  no  marble  will  shut  out  the  gloridus  sky  ; 
Let  them  give  me  a  tomb  where  the  daisy  will  bloom, 
Where  the  moon  will  shine  down  and  the  leveret  pass  by  ; 
But  be  sure  there's  a  tree  stretching  out,  high  and  wide. 
Where  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  and  the  woodlark  may  hide  ; 
For  the  truest  and  purest  of  requiems  heard 
Is  the  eloquent  hymn  of  the  beautiful  Bird."  ^ 

And  the  influences  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  those  in 
operation  on  a  lovely  morning  such  as  this.  No  one  can  help 
finding  who  will  only  condescend  to  seek  for  them.  No  one 
who  believes  that  man  was  formed  not  wholly  for  the  grovel- 
lings  of  to-day  can  fail  to  take  them  home  and  profit  by  them. 
How  many  thousands  know  as  well  as  we,  old  friend,  that  a 
day  passed  rationally  among  the  charms  of  nature  will  greatly 
rub  the  rust  of  life  away  and  fit  us  better  for  our  daily  duties  ! 
How  many  thousands,  "city  pent,"  may  justly  envy  our 
delightful  ramble  ;— pining  souls  1 

Why  you  have  leaped  that  style  amazingly,  old  friend  I 
The  influences  of  Morning  are  in  active  operation,  doubtlessly. 
The  anticipation  of  our  future  wanderings,  "  by  mazy  bum  in 
flow'ry  brae,"  is  evidently  of  a  most  inspiring  nature.     Else 

>  Eliza  Cook. 
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why  that  rivalling  of  the  avial  choir — that  hearty  and  not 
unmelodious  outburst  ? — 

"  I  in  these  flowery  meads  wonld  be  ; — 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice." 

And  as  heartily,  old  friend,  do  I  adopt  the  sentiment  and 
encore  the  strain.  But  let  us  have  a  little  sober  chat,  for  we 
are  passing  objects  which  deserve  it : — ^That  hamlet  at  our 
right,  among  the  fields,  now  sending  up  its  early  smoke  and 
beginning  so  determinedly  the  business  of  the  day,  as  you 
witness  in  the  didry  operations  there,  is  Hewish,  friend — one 
of  the  Crewkerne  hamlets,  and  so  named  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  HAs^  a  house,  home,  or  dwelling-place.  The  streamlet 
which  trickles  through  these  "flowery  meads,"  about  which 
you  sang  just  now,  is  fitly  named  therefrom.  ^  Upon  the  hills 
at  our  left  is  Henley  Farm,  also  in  Crewkerne,  and  occupying 
a  beautiful  and  commanding  situation — ^the  place  where  Mr. 
Golde  was  murdered.  ^  We  can  hardly  see  the  house  from 
this  position,  for  we  are  now  getting  rapidly  behind  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands.  But  from  most  points  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crewkerne  it  is  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  object. 
Its  steep  old  gables,  and  its  towering  chinmeys,  stand  pictu- 
resquely up  against  the  sky,  and  the  few  large  trees  surround- 
ing it  enhance  materially  its  fine  eflfect.  ^     The  turnpike-road 

'  The  Hewish  Brook  rises  on  Combe  Farm  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  high 
range  of  hills  from  St.  Reign  over  Windwhistle  to  Whitedown,  along  the  turnpike  road 
from  Crewkerne  to  Chard.  It  falls  into  the  Axe  at  Clapton  Bridge.  It  is,  speaking 
generally,  too  small  for  the  fly,  but  in  one  or  two  of  the  meadows  near  its  mouth  a  few 
trout  may  sometimes  be  caught,  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  breeding  stream. 

'  See  page  217. 

'  At  page  48  I  have  mentioned  an  earthwork  upon  Henley  Farm,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  highest  point,  in  view  of  the  earthwork  at  Winyard's  Gap  and  of  the  great 
camp  upon  Hamdon  Hill,  and  also  overlooking  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  Somerset  and 
Dorset  The  spot  is  called  Conygar,  a  name  sufficiently  suggestive,  though  by  no  means 
rare.  Indeed,  Oonygars  are  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
common  interpretation  of  Rabbit  Warren  is  quite  appropriate  to  many  of  them.  But  the 
word  may  in  some  cases  be  derived,  not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  from  the  British, — 
perhaps  from  Keven-y-caer,  the  back  of  the  fort  or  strong  ridge,  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  this  spot.  Or  it  may  be  from  both  British  and  Saxon  —caer  (gar),  the  original 
stronghold,  and  conyng,  Saxon  king  or  chief,  which  the  fort  in  question  might  at  some 
period  during  the  Saxon  Conquest  have  really  been  as  regards  some  of  the  other  forts, 
although  the  existing  remains  do  not  indicate  such  distinction.     Or,  again,  the  barrow 
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to  Lyme,  along  which  we  lately  trudged  on  our  way  from 
Clapton,  lies  between  us  and  the  farm.  ^  The  fields  through 
which  we  now  are  passing  will  soon  enable  us  to  regain  this 
road  at  the  turnpike  which  we  near  so  rapidly.  And  the 
turnpike  is  within  a  mile  of  Clapton.  *  *  * 

But  I  must  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to  say  a  word  about 
Henley  and  its  ancient  associations.  Its  name  is  probably 
derived  firom  the  British  Hen,  old,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leag, 
a  field  or  pasture.  Or  it  may  be  wholly  Anglo-Saxon,  mean- 
ing a  place  famous  or  adapted  for  poultry.  The  estate  is  now 
the  property  of  Earl  Poulett,  but  it  once  belonged  and  gave 
its  name  to  an  eminent  family  of  large  possessions  in  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  the  main  branch  of  which  was  of  Leigh 
and  Colway.  ^  Robert  Henley,  Esq.,  of  Henley,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  in  1613,  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert 
Henley,  knight,  was  a  bencher  of  the  Temple  and  Master  of 
the  King's  Bench.  He  married,  first,  Mrs.  Rivett,  and  had 
by  her  a  son,  ancestor  of  the  Henleys  of  Grange,  in  Hampshire. 
He  married,  secondly,  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  Eldred, 
Esq.,  of  Saxham,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons — 
Andrew,  John,  and  Robert  Sir  Robert  died  in  the  possession 
of  an  estate  worth  .£40,000  a  year.     His  eldest  son,  Andrew, 

adjoining  it,  grown  over  with  fin,  in  Henley  Copse,  might  have  been  the  bnrying-plaoe 
of  some  distingaished  personage.  A  hint,  too,  may  be  taken  from  Hai^grove's  "  History 
of  Knartdwrough  :" — "  Near  the  village  of  Scriven  is  an  eminence  called  Conyng  Oarthf 
also  King's  Garth.  This  piece  of  ground  is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  length  by  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  nearly  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  precipice,  and  on  the 
nanaining  part  the  precipice  is  supplied  by  various  terraces  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  rising  one  above  the  other — a  mode  of  fortification  very  common  among  the  Northern 
nations  in  ancient  times.  The  name  of  this  hill,  its  form  and  situation,  render  it  very 
probable  that  here  some  Saxon  monarch,  with  his  army,  was  formerly  encamped."  The 
reader  must  take  all  this  at  its  worth,  and  I  need  only  add  that  human  bones  have  at 
various  times  been  dug  up  at  and  near  the  Henley  Fort. 

'  The  Four  Cross  Way  about  a  mile  from  Crewkerne,  on  this  road,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  '*  Maiden  Beech  Tree "  (see  page  72),  from  a  magnificent  old  tree  which 
fonnerly  stood  in  the  south-west  comer  of  a  field  abutting  on  the  main  road.  This  tree, 
a  perfect  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  blown  down  during  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1827.  The  late  Miss  Taylor,  of  Crewkerne,  who  was  owner  of  the  field,  with 
great  consideration,  caused  its  place  to  be  supplied  by  a  group  of  beeches  on  the  spot 
which  the  old  tree  had  occupied.  Her  object  was  to  perpetuate  a  name  which  had  been 
known  for  ages,  and  to  provide  for  future  generations  a  similar  ornament  to  that  which 
their  forefathers  had  admired  so  greatly.  But  modem  hatred  of  trees  has  managed  to 
thin  out  the  group  to  three  stunted  specimens  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bank. 

'  See  my  account  of  this  family  under  Winsham. 
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by  his  second  wife,  was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  II. 
on  June  30,  1660.  Sir  Andrew  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Gayer,  knight,  of  London,  and  had  issue  Robert,  his 
heir  ;  Andrew,  successor  to  his  brother ;  Catherine,  married  to 
Carleton  Whitelock,  Esq.  ;  and  Mary.  Sir  Andrew  died 
about  1675.  Sir  Robert,  his  elder  son,  was  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Andover  in  1681.  He  died  unmarried,  leaving 
the  estate  £20,000  in  debt,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Sh-  Andrew,  who,  continuing  the  same  extravagant  course, 
soon  ran  out  and  sold  the  estate.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Ball,  of  Yeatly,  Hampshire,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  The  son.  Sir  Robert,  appears  to  have  been  in  compara- 
tively humble  circumstances.  It  is  stated  that  he  first  went 
with  the  Queen's  Letter  to  sea,  and  afterwards  became  a  Custom 
House  Officer  at  Sandwich.  He  married  a  Mrs.  Bowles,  of 
Camberwell,  and  died  without  issue  about  the  year  1740, 
when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct.  ^  Sir  Robert,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Andrew,  was  father  of  Anthony,  "that  friend  and  orna- 
ment to  music,  poetry,  and  jovial  society  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  and  his  son  Robert-  was,  in  1760,  created  Lord 
Henley,  of  Grange,  and  Earl  of  Northington.  This  Robert 
was  father  of  the  second  Earl,  Robert,  who  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  died  without  male  issue  in  1786, 
when  the  title  became  extinct. 

There  is  still  another  family  of  this  name  connected  by 
property  and  otherwise  with  the  Valley  of  the  Axe.  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Henley,  first  Earl  of  Nor- 
thington, married,  in  August,  1783,  Frederick-Morton  Eden, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  bart.,  and  brother  of  William, 
first  Lord  Auckland.  Mr.  Eden,  in  consideration  of  his  diplo- 
matic services,  was  on  November  9,  1799,  created  a  peer  of 
Ireland  as  Baron  Henley,  of  Chardstock.  Their  eldest  son, 
Robert,  the  second  baron,  was  born  September  3,  1789.  He 
became  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  in  1831  assumed 
by  sign  manual  the  surname  and  arms  of  Henley  only.  On 
March  11,  1824,  he  married  Harriett,  daughter  of  the  first 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  dying  in  1841,  was  succeeded  by  his 

^  Barkers  '*  Extinct  Baronetages,*^  page  257 • 
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son,  Anthony-Henley  Henley,  the  present  baron,  who  was 
bom  April  12,  1825.  His  lordship  married,  first,  in  1846, 
Julia  Emily  Augusta,  only  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Peel,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  neice  of  the  second  Sir  Robert 
Peel  That  lady  died  in  1862,  leaving  two  sons,  Frederick, 
the  elder,  born  in  1849,  and  two  daughters.  A  second 
marriage  took  place  in  1870,  the  lady  being  Clara  Campbell 
Lucy,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  S.  Jekell,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  has  issue.  Of  the  Leigh  branch  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  my  account  of  Winsham. 

The  arms  of  Henley  were : — Azure^  a  lion  rampant,  argent^ 
crowned  or ;  a  border  of  the  second,  semde  of  torteauxes. 

*  ^'  -.:-  *  *  * 

Clapton,  as  before  stated,  is  three  mUes  south  from  Crew- 
kerne,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  hamlets.  The  principal 
landowner  there  is  John  Bryant  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Crewkerne, 
who  lately  purchased  the  Clapton  estate  from  the  Lowman 
family,  for  many  years  its  possessors  and  occupiers,  and  of 
which  Mrs.  Phelps  is  a  member.  The  few  houses  include 
those  indispensable  accessories  to  the  charms  of  rural  habita- 
tion— a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  public-house.  The  "  public  " 
will  afford  the  angler  a  glass  of  ale  and  accommodation  for  his 
horse,  should  he  combine  equestrian  with  piscatorial  procli- 
vities. It  bears  what  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the 
imcommon  sign  of  the  Blue  Boy,  and  stands  almost  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hamlet  from  Crewkerne  and  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  river.  ^  The  Blue  Boy  originally  found 
itself  close  to  Clapton  Bridge,  at  the  cross- way  on  the  left, 
over  the  bridge  towards  Broadwinsor  and  opposite  the  road  to 
Lyme,  where  there  are  now  cottages.  The  house  was  burned 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     It  was  then 

^  How  the  Blue  Boy  became  "  naturalised  *'  in  so  remote  a  locality  as  Clapton  I 
cannot  positively  say — ^possibly  from  some  association  with  a  juvenile  student  at  the 
famous  London  charity  about  whom  history  and  tradition  are  silent.  Elsewhere  the 
sign  itself  is  not  uncommon.  Button's  "History  of  Sign  Boards"  says  of  it : — ''The 
sign  of  the  Blue  Coat  Boy,  usually  chosen  by  toy-shops,  print-selldrs,  and  color-men,  was 
either  in  compliment  to  the  scholars  of  King  Edward  the  VI. 's  foundation,  Christ's 
Hospital,  commonly  called  the  *  Blue-Coat  School,'  from  the  blue  tunic  of  the  lads,  or 
was  named  after  the  Bridewell  Boys,  i.  c,  foundlings  and  deserted  children,  who  wore  a 


kept  by  a  member  of  the  Slade  family,  who  removed  to  the 
present  hooae  and  whose  descendants  continued  the  character 
of  host  till  about  1867.  Up  to  that  time  an  illustrative  sign 
embellished  the  front  of  the  house.  It  pourtrayed  a  rude 
figure  of  the  Blue  Boy  in  persona,  surrounded  by  beer  barrels 
and  announcing  himself  to  passers-by  in  this  wise  : — 


We  have  quickly  got  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  ham- 
ht — over  the  little  bridge  across  the  Hewish  Brook — on  by 
the  Mill-reach  to  the  Mill  itself,  lately  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  older  one.    And  here  is  Clapton  Bridge  once  more,  ^  a  score 

blae  coat  knd  trowters,  wilb  a  white  hkt.  Until  the  end  of  the  Utt  Mntary,  tbey  nwd 
to  attend  at  all  the  Srei  with  the  Bridewell  engine.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  an 
unruly  miachievoui  »et  There  wai  a  Bine-Coat  Coffee-HouM  in  Sweeting's  Alley,  near 
the  Exchange,  in  ITll.  At  present  it  is  generally  oalled  The  Blue  Boy,  as  at  Old 
Swinford  (Stourbridge),  Minchinhamptou,  Glouceiter,  and  a  few  other  placsa.  In  Tiling. 
ton  there  ia  Htill  [18G7]  such  a  sign,  anl  in  Aldera^ate  Street,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
there  U  an  ironmonger  with  inch  a  decoration." 

■  Clapton  Bridge— a  Dorset  county  one—is  ot  three  arches,  bnt  not  a  very  pictu- 
resque object.  Two  of  the  arches  are  old  and  ribbed,  and  the  third — that  neareat 
Clapton  — waa  added  about  forty  year*  ago  in  order  to  take  off  the  floods  which  np  to  that 
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or  two  of  yaxds  beyond  us.  A  leap  over  the  style  in  the  lane 
opposite  to  the  Mill  and  leading  up  to  Wayford,  and  here  we 
are  again,  Piscator,  in  the  lovely  meadows  which  the  wander- 
ing Axe  so  beautifies  and  fertilizes.  And  while  we  hastily 
arrange  our  tackle,  let  us  also  arrange  our  programme  of  the 
day's  proceedings  : — ^A  good  two  hours'  fishing,  Mend,  will 
bring  us  sandwich  time.  Oiu:  wallet  will  supply  "  the  need- 
ful." Two  hours  more — ^for  we  must  fish  rapidly  over  this 
part  of  the  stream,  so  much  remains  to  be  explored  below — 
will  find  us  at  Winsham,  three  miles  down  from  Clapton — a, 
village  about  which  I  must  discourse  awhile.  Knap  Inn,  a 
mile  still  lower  down,  will  tempt  us  to  a  homely  dinner.  And 
while  discussing  that,  we  must  find  time  for  antiquarian  lore, 
with  which,  indeed,  we  must  also  beguile  our  saunterings,  for 
we  cannot  stop  to  linger  over  every  stickle,  or  over  every  fish 
that  we  may  land.  I  must  indeed  leave  abundance  for  the 
reader  s  imagination  to  supply.  The  outline  I  shall  attempt 
to  draw  of  that  which  relates  to  the  actual  piscatorial  tracings 
and  exploits,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  filled  in  by  himself. 
A  tithe  alone  of  the  delights  and  triumphs  of  an  angler's  day, 
on  such  a  stream,  could  hardly  be  contained  within  a  goodly 
tome.  And  I  have  many  days,  and  many  things  besides,  to 
talk  about. 

A  pleaaant  saunter  down  the  meads  from  Knap  will  bring 
us,  "by  the  evening's  chime,"  to  Axminster,  our  sleeping 
place,  by  far  the  most  important  angling  station  on  the  stream. 
A  lengthened  ramble,  truly,  friend,  the  distance  by  the  stream, 
from  Clapton,  being  twenty  miles.  1  will  do  my  best,  how- 
ever, to  beguile  the  way — including  talk  about  Ford  Abbey, 
Chard,  and  many  other  interesting  places.  At  Axminster  we 
have  some  time  to  linger,  for  abundant  are  its  notabilities  and 
a  very  Eden  is  its  lovely  neighbourhood. 

As  yet,  however,  we  are  not  off  from  Clapton  Bridge.  Your 
tackle,  friend,  is  quickly  ready,  for  you  have  not  been  inactive 
as  I  sketched  our  day's  proceedings.  But,  man,  you  are  beside 
yourself  I      The  little   stream,   you    say,    gives   promise    of 

time  were  often  apt  to  render  the  turnpike  road  impassable.     Three  or  foar  years  ago  the 
bridge  was  widened,  and  the  original  '*  nooked  **  parapet  destroyed. 
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exceeding  all  your  expectations.  And,  verily,  its  crystal  waters 
are  henceforth  a  series  of  delightful  pools  and  stickles  to  the 
sea.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  trout-stream.  These  meadows, 
also,  seem  to  you  an  angler's  paradise  I  The  dew-drops  sparkle 
on  the  turf  like  diamonds.  The  breeze,  which  curls  the 
ranges,  is  redolent  of  Spring,  and  augurs  sport,  by  and  by, 
when  the  clouds  arise,  and  when  a  gentle  shower  patters  on 
the  new  bom  leaves.  And  so  you  rapturously  launch  forth — 
but-  too  incoherently  to  be  melodious  : — 

"  Again  the  merry  month  of  May 
Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay  ; 
The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
The  bees  ham  round  the  breathing  flowers  ; 
Blythe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 
And  Evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy.'' 

Hush  I  There  is  a  goodly  trout  under  the  opposite  bank  of 
this  stickle  below  the  bridge  I  He  is  just  turned  out  for 
breakfast,  and  the  grannams  which  the  early  sun-beams  bring 
into '  existence,  ^  begin  to  flit  about  the  alders  temptingly. 
There  I  He  rose,  slowly  and  with  dignity,  like  a  Sultan  at  Idfi 
sherbet.  Just  wet  your  line  above,  and  then  show  him  your 
red  palmer.  Now  steady,  I  beseech  thee,  friend.  He  moved. 
But  try  again.  Well  done  1  You  struck  to  admiration,  and 
the  hook  is  fast  enough,  for  he  keeps  deeply  in  the  water, 
"  indignant  of  the  guile  " — ^a  certain  indication  of  his  goodly 
size.  He  leaves  ignoble  flouncings  at  the  surface  to  the 
thoughtless  juveniles.  Be  careful,  now,  while  giving  him  the 
spring  of  your  rod.  A  good  manoeuvre,  of  a  verity !  He 
rushes  madly,  and  your  line  is  whizzing  from  the  reel  Wind 
up, — wind  up  1  But  look  I  Give  to  him,  as  he  leaps  above 
the  surface, — give  to  him  1  And  now  wind  up, — but  very 
gently.  For,  like  a  foe  who  finds  that  he  has  fought  his  fight 
and  found  the  battle  gone  against  him,  turns  he  upon  his  side, 
resignedly,  and  yields. 

What  a  splendid  object  as  he  rests  upon  the  greensward, 
with  his  golden,  olive,  pink,  and  silver  tints  so  exquisitely 
harmonizing  1     But  basket  him,  old  friend,  and  try  again.     He 

^  For  a  list  of  flies  sec  the  authors  **  Vadt  Mccum  of  Fly-Fiahifig /or  TVout" 
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is  almost  a  pound.  ^  There  is  hardly  a  stickle  hence  to 
Winshara  (and  the  limit  might  be  greatly  extended)  in  which 
you  -will  not  move  a  fish — the  water,  atmosphere,  and  you,  and 
I,  and  everything  besides,  so  well  in  "  tune."  But  you  will 
soon  find  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  stream  above  and 
below  Bere  Chapel,  half  way  between  Clapton  and  Winsham, 
is  unfishable,  on  account  of  the  overhanging  alders. 

Your  fly,  I  note,  has  suffered  in  the  struggle.  Select 
another,  friend, — a  neat  blue  dun, — and  while  you  do  so  I 
declare  I  feel  impelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  birds  and 
"  charm  with  song."  There  will,  however,  be  no  "  charm  "  in 
my  singing— the  charm  part  being  a  figure  of  speech.  But 
you  will  like  the  theme  and  manner  of  the  verse,  and  my 
attempt  will  be  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  author  thereof,  who, 
when  a  resident  at  the  interesting  old  place  just  mentioned, 
warbled  many  a  "  wood-note  wild  "  along  these  meadows,  and 
the  meadows  themselves,  I  do  not  doubt,  originally  helped  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  outpourings  of  his  rich  imagination.  ^  Tis 
somewhat  early  in  the  morning  to  hit  a  true  key-note  and 
soar  into  the  falsetto.  But  good  old  Father  Tzaac  was  an 
early  morning  out-door  minstrel  on  his  angling  rambles,  and  in 
our  own  time  the  glorious  Christopher,  ^  as  he  himself  records, 
was  also  wont  to  wake  the  Highland  echoes.  Tis  somewhat 
early,  I  repeat.  But  the  welkin  rings  with  music,  the  influence 
is  catching,  the  examples  quoted  are  irresistible, — the  place, 
the  theme,  mspmng.     Ahem  1— 

Down  among  the  weaned  lambs, 

In  the  meadows  by  the  stream, 
Noting  how  they  mourn  their  dams, 

And  what  silly  things  they  seem  ; — 

^  It  is  not  often  that  a  tront  of  this  weight  is  taken  in  the  Axe.  The  average 
weight  is  hardly  six  ounces,  but  even  small  fish  are  extremely  vigorous,  and  afford 
exciting  "  plfty*"  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  stream  the  trout  are  generally  rather  larger 
than  those  below  Axminster,  where,  however,  the  once  frequent  capture  of  salmon-peal, 
and  occasionally  that  of  salmon,  much  more  than  made  amends  for  the  somewhat  smaller 
trout  and  shorter  supply  of  them.    Alas  !  that  I  should  write  in  the  past  tense. 

'  I  refer  to  Mr.  William  Dening  Glyde,  whose  ancestors  and  himself  resided  at  Bere 
Chapel  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  who  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  some  half  a 
dosen  years  ago.  Mr.  Olyde  is  the  author  of  many  beautiful  stanzas,  especially  *'  The 
Songs  of  the  Months"  some  of  which  have  been  published,  and  the  song  in  the  text, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  his  compositions. 

*  "Christopher  North,'*  the  nomme  de  plume  of  Professor   Wilson,    for   many 

Y 
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Idly  chfttting  of  the  day— 

Of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  sun. 
And  all  simple  pleasantry 

That  in  anglers*  fancies  ran. 
Singing—"  River,  tuneful  river. 

All  my  life  is  lost  in  thee ; 
Thou  art  wife  and  child's  caresses — 

Thou  art  house  and  land  to  me." 

StarrM  trout  are  in  the  brook. 

Hidden  by  the  water  weeds, — 
Darkening  alders  overlook, — 

Chasing  shadows  fill  the  meads. 
So  I  wander  many  a  mile. 

Blessing  still  the  changeful  skies 
That  are  aiding  to  beguile 

To  my  hook  the  finny  prize. 
Singing — **  River,  tuneful  river. 

All  my  life  is  lost  in  thee  ; 
Thou  art  wife  and  child's  caresses — 

Thou  art  house  and  land  to  me." 

BlessM  be  the  gentle  craft. 

And  the  angler's  quiet  fame, 
With  the  patient  hope  that  hath 

Grown  a  portion  of  his  name  ! 
Se*  king  happiness  or  wealth. 

Some  may  visit  every  land  ; 
I  can  find  content  and  health 

While  I  wander,  rod  in  hand. 
Singing — "  River,  tuneful  river. 

All  my  life  is  lost  in  thee  ; 
Thou  art  wife  and  child's  caresses — 

Thou  art  house  and  land  to  me." 


"  My  health  and  song,"  Piscator  I  Of  a  verity  thou  art 
jocose  this  all-inspiring  mom  I  Well,  be  it  so.  No,  not  upon 
the  greensward.  ApoUo  hath  not  yet  quite  "  stolen  away  " 
the  "weepings  of  the  night"  which  hang  in  crystal  tears 
from  every  spray,  and  render  every  daisy  sparkling.  That 
rail  will  suit  us  better,  and  we  can  for  a  moment  contemplate  a 
little  of  that  meadow  scenery  for  which  old  England  is  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  The  woods  around  us,  too,  are  very 
pretty,  especially  the  little  dell  here  on  the  right,  which  opens 
from  the  hillside,  and,  though  somewhat  blocked  by  the  un- 
poetical  railway  bank,  is  yet  a  fairy's  paradise,  where  Oberon 

years  the  presiding  genius  of  BlachooocTa  Magazine,  and  author  of  the  inimitable  papers 
on  angling  for  which  that  publication  was  so  long  renowned. 
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and  Titania  might  fitly  hold  their  revels  in  the  moonlight,  and 
Puck  perform  his  pranks  among  the  cowslips  and  the  bluebells. 
What  hast  thou  in  that  flask  ?  Not  a  "  gurgle  of  the 
Glenlivet "  which  glorious  Christopher  delighted  in,  —  no 
"  Mountain  Dew,"  alack  !  But,  of  a  verity,  it  is  a  glorious 
distillation — meet  beverage  on  such  a  morning.  My  service 
to  thee,  friend  I  May  thy  toils  be  profitable,  thy  troubles  few 
— thy  wanderings  pleasant  in  the  Valley  of  Life,  as  well  as  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Axe.     My  service  to  thee. 


Bere  Chapel  has  long  been  a  farm  house,  picturesquely 
situated,  as  you  will  perceive  when  we  reach  it,  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  at  some  elevation  above  the  rippling 
stickles  where  "  the  monarch  of  the  brook  "  may  find  a  royal 
abiding-place.  It  is  surrounded  by  lovely  woods,  some  of 
which  slope  to  the  water's  edge  and  add  materially  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  river  scenery.  But  the  Valley  is 
very  narrow  at  this  point  and  for  some  distance  below.  Bere 
Chapel,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Portman,  ^  formed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Ford, 
and  was  doubtless,  as  its  name  implies,  a  chapel  in  connection 
with  that  important  ecclesiastical  foundation,  and  all  its  lands 
are  tithe  fi:^e.  ^     It  might  have  obtained  its  distinctive  name 

^  In  the  Patent  Roll  4  Charles  I.,  part  4,  Na  3,  is  a  copy  of  a  grant  as  follows  : — 
"Whereas  by  indenture  of  16th  James  I.  Sir  Henry  Portman  granted  and  sold  to 
Sir  Richard  Gififord,  Sir  Nicholas  Halswell,  and  William  Ceely,  with  other  properties, 
the  manor  of  Bere,  alUis  Othnll,  in  Somerset,  and  all  rights,  &c.,  within  the  said  manor  or  . 
hamlet  of  Othnll,  lying  and  being  within  the  parishe  of  Crewkeme,  in  tmst  for  Dame 
^nne  Portman  and  her  children,  this  letter  patent  transfers  the  tmst  to  two  other 
trostees,  on  petition  of  the  lady.*'  In  a  subsequent  Roll,  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  part  1, 
mem.  2,  the  Crown  grants  license  "  to  Thos.  Duporte,  gentleman,  to  alienate  and  sell  to 
Leonard  Tucker,  son  of  Rich.  Tucker,  of  Thomoombe,  all  those  parts  of  arable  land, 
meadows,  pastures,  moors,  woods,  and  underwoods  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
Whitelands,  Pluckyncrofte,  and  Whyteyate,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of 
Richard  Toker,  situate  in  the  tything  [decenna]  of  Otehill,  in  the  parish  of  Crokehome,  in 
oa  Somerset,  and  which  were  late  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Monastery  of  Ford,  in 
oa  Devon,  now  dissolved." 

'  ** Spiritual  persons  or  corporations,"  says  Blackstone,  "as  Monasteries,  Abbots, 
Bishops,  and  the  like,  were  always  capable  of  having  their  lands  totally  discharged  of 
tithes  by  various  ways ;  as,  first,  by  real  composition ;  second,  by  the  Pope's  Bull  of 
exemption  ;  third,  by  unity  of  possession, — as  when  the  rectory  of  a  parish  and  lands  in 
the  same  parish  both  belonged  to  a  religious  house,  those  lands  were  discharged  of 
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of  Bere  from  the  Saxon  word  for  barley,  or  from  Bearo,  of 
.which,  indeed,  here  is  a  derivative — hearo  meaning  a  produc- 
tive wood,  a  wood  producing  berries  and  wild  fruits,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  in  my  *' Local  Nomenclature."  King 
Richard  the  First,  in  a  **  Charter  of  Canfirmation  "  of  the  first 
of  his  reign  (A.D.  1189),  enumerated  all  the  possessions  of  Ford 
Abbey,  as  they  then  stood,  and  among  them  are  the  following 
two  properties  in  Bere  : — **  Ex  done  Savarici  de  Vail,  viL  fer- 
lingos  terrse  in  tenemento  de  Bere  ;"  and  "  Ex  dono  et  vendi- 
tione  Roberti  Bumilli,  terras  Ulas  in  tenemento  de  Bera,  de 
quibus  carte  quas  fecit  prefatis  monachis  de  Ford  testantur."  ^ 
In  the  "  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,''  26  Hen.  VIII.,  in  "  the  value  of 
the  possessions  of  Ford  Abbey,  for  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,"  are  set  down  : — "  Et  in  Crukerne  8«.,  Seggebroke 
Bronden  I85.,  Upotehill  (Upper  Oathill)  et  Beare  \il.  lbs.  8c?." 
But  in  the  "  Ministers  Accounts/'  28  Hen.  VIII.,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  rents  and  possessions  of  Ford,  Bere  is 
omitted,  though  "  UpotehiU  "  is  given,  with  the  valuation  of 
rent  £9  5s  4d. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  D.  Glyde,  while  residing  at  Bere 
Chapel,  2  kindly  drew  up  for  me  some  notes  which  have  most 

tithes  by  this  unity  of  possession  ;  fourth,  by  prescription,  —  having  never  been  liable  to 
tithes,  by  being  always  in  spiritual  hands  ;  fifth,  by  virtue  of  their  order,  as  the  Knights 
Templars,  Cistercians,  and  others,  whose  lands  were  privileged  by  the  Pope  with  a 
discharge  of  tithes.  Though,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Abbeys  by  Henry  VIIL,  most  of 
these  exemptions  from  tithes  would  have  fallen  with  them,  and  the  lands  become  tithe* 
able  again,  had  they  not  been  supported  and  upheld  by  the  Statute  31  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  13,  which  enacts  that  all  persons  who  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
any  Abbey  then  dissolved  should  hold  them  free  and  discharged  of  tithes  in  as  large  and 
ample  a  manner  as  the  Abbeys  themselves  formerly  held  them."  To  this  one  of  the 
editors  of  Blackstone  has  annoted  : — *'This  possession  is  peculiar  to  that  statute,  and 
therefore  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  lesser  Monasteries,  dissolved  by  the  27  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  28,  are  now  liable  to  pay  tithes."  **  From  this  original,"  continues  Black- 
stone,  '*have  sprung  all  the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at  present  claim  to  be 
tithe  free  ;  for  if  a  man  can  shew  his  lands  to  have  been  such  Abbey  lands,  and  also 
immemorially  discharged  of  tithes  by  any  of  the  means  above  mentioned,  this  is  now  a 
good  prescription  de  nofi  decimando.  But  he  must  show  both  these  requisites  ;  for  Abbey 
lands,  without  a  special  ground  of  dischai^,  are  not  discharged,  of  course  ;  neither  will 
any  prescription  de  non  decimando  avail  in  total  discharge  of  tithes,  unless  it  relates  to 
such  Abbey  lands." 

1  Dttgdale's  <*  Monastiam,"  edition  1825,  vol  5,  p.  383. 

'  The  name  of  Chapel  is  now  applied  to  all  smsU  ecclesiastical  fobrios  not  being 
parish  churches  but  used  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  Before  the  Refomation,  it  more 
especially  indicated  the  buildings  devoted  to  prayer  only,  containing  no  baptismal  font 
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opportunely  turned  up,  for  a  few  extracts  from  them  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  interesting  : — "  That  what  is  now  the  farm  house 
was  once  a  place  for  religious  worship  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery, during  some  alterations  in  1863,  of  a  piscina  built  into 
what  had  apparently  been  an  outside  doorway  partially  blocked 
up  and  a  window  substituted.  Some  thirty  or  forty  (now 
forty  or  fifty)  years  since,  in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  cow- 
stall,  a  bed  of  oyster  shells  was  cut  through,  and  these  could 
hardly  have  been  cast  away  by  a  race  of  tenant  farmers.  Yet, 
although  the  shells  of  the  monks  have  been  found,  not  any 
discovery  has  been  made  of  their  bones. 

"Tradition  points  to  a  small  garden,  between  the  wring- 
house  and  the  granary,  as  having  been  their  burying-ground. 
But  it  has  been  cut  through  and  through  for  draining,  and  no 
indication  of  use  for  a  mortuary  purpose  discovered.  ^  An 
ancient  silver  spoon,  very  rudely  made,  but  with  an  attempt  at 
ornament  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  was  dug  up  about  fifteen 
(now  twenty-five)  years  since,  fronting  the  house.     It  was 

and  possessmg  no  burial  ground.  ChapeU  were  sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes 
annexed.  Kings  and  nobles  sometimes  possessed  oratories  incorporated  with  their  resi- 
dences, as  well  as  isolated  chapels  in  their  court-yards,  and  abbots,  following  their 
example,  built  for  themselves  private  chapels  within  the  confines  of  their  abbeys.  There 
were  also  chapels  annexed  to  cathedral  and  conventual  churches — such  as  Lady  chapels 
and  chantry  chapels  in  the  precincts  of  churches,. as  well  as  chapels  belonging  to  coUeges. 
The  etymology  of  "  chapel "  is  traced  to  the  memorable  Compassion  of  St  Martin,  who, 
when  a  youth  in  the  army,  divided  his  raiment  with  a  beggar.  Butler,  citing  St.  Sul- 
picitts,  thus  records  the  circumstance  : — "  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  hard  winter 
and  severe  frost,  when  many  perished  with  cold,  as  he  was  marching  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  he  met  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Amiens  a  poor  man,  almost  naked,  trem- 
bling with  cold,  and  begging  alms  of  those  that  passed  by.  Martin,  seeing  those  that 
went  before  him  take  no  notice  of  this  miserable  object,  thought  be  was  reserved  for 
himself.  By  his  charity  to  others  he  had  nothing  left  but  his  arms  and  clothes  upon  his 
back,  when,  drawing  his  sword  he  cut  his  cloak  in  two  pieces,  gave  one  to  the  beggar 
and  wrapped  himself  in  the  other  half.  Some  of  the  bystanders  laughed  at  the  figure  he 
made  in  that  dress,  whilst  others  were  ashamed  not  to  have  relieved  the  poor  man.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Martin  saw  in  his  sleep  Jesus  Christ  dressed  in  that  half  of  the 
gannent  which  he  had  given  away,  and  was  bid  to  look  at  it  weU,  and  asked  whether  he 
knew  it.  He  then  heard  Jesus  say,  '  Martin,  yet  a  catechumen,  has  clothed  me  with 
this  garment.'  A  portion  of  the  garment  so  generously  divided  by  the  young  soldier, 
'  La  chape  du  bienheuretix  St.  Martin^*  was  held  in  great  veneration  as  a  relic  in  France 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.'' — ArchcBologkalJoumal,  voL  xx.,  pp.  Ill,  112.  Only 
fancy  the  fate  of  the  pair  could  the  incident  have  happened  in  this  "  enlightened  "  ago 
— the  "beggar"  in  the  lock-up  for  "vagrancy,"  the  solJier  tried  by  court-martial  for 
mutilating  Her  Majesty's  uniform  !    8ie  transit ! 

^  There  were  probably  no  residents  at  the  outlying  chapel,  and  if  there  were,  their 
interments  no  doubt  took  place  in  the  Abbey  burying-ground. 
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three  feet  deep  in  the  sandy  subsoil,  and  showed  no  traces  of 
having  been  previously  disturbed.  The  remains  of  old  founda- 
tions are  come  upon  now  and  then,  and  the  Homeground  has 
the  trace  of  an  old  British  roadway  running  through  it,  leading 
by  Cold  Harbor,  Causeway,  and  so  on  to  the  sea  to  the  south, 
and  on  to  the  north  by  Ashcombe,  in  the  network  of  old 
roadways  which  then,  as  now,  intersected  the  heart  of  Somer- 
set. ^  To  this  road  from  the  farm-house  are  the  marks  of  old 
trackways  trodden  into  the  soft  soil,  apparently  for  ages,  and 
then  left  and  overgrown  with  grass,  so  that  a  casual  observer 
sees  but  an  irregular  surface  which  he  sets  down  to  nature 
only.  By  this  Old  Way,  first,  perhaps,  used  by  the  Britons, 
next  by  the  Romans,  and  then  left  for  the  fences  to  crumble 
into  long  grassy  mounds,  with  here  and  there  an  old  pictu- 
resque pollard  still  standing,  the  smugglers,  during  and  long 
since  the  last  French  war,  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  in 
single  file,  with  their  kegs  flung  over  the  backs  of  well-trained 
horses.  Many  are  the  spots  still  pointed  out  where  kegs  were 
hidden  and  where  tempted  laborers,  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
have  taken  furtive  pulls,  and,  for  the  nonce,  become  *  o'er  all 
the  ills  of  life  victorious.'  The  seclusion  of  the  farm,  and  the 
large  quantities  of  furze  which  formerly  grew  upon  it,  made 
the  road  a  very  safe  one  for  the  contrabandists  —  a  race  long 
since  died  out. 

"  The  hedge  dividing  Bere  Chapel  firom  Maudlin,  which  was 
formerly  in  Devon  but  is  now  in  Dorsetshire,  is  also  the  line 
of  division  of  the  counties,  and  as  there  are  no  natural  land- 
marks by  which  this  division  could  have  been  originally 
defined,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  this  hedge  was  existing  in 
the  days  of  Alfi:ed,  and  if  then  made  a  legal  and  existing 
boundary,  it  may  possibly  have  been  centuries  old  at  even 
that  early  period.  ^  Much  of  the  furze-land,  reclaimed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dening  [Mr.  Glyde  s  grandfather — a  former  tenant], 
and  of  which  there  is  no  tradition  of  its  ever  having  been 
cultivated,  was  found,  when  cleared,  to  be  in  four-furrowed 

>  See  pages  71  and  72. 

'  Very  likely.     See  page  13,  and,  for  further  remarks  about  the  antiquity  of  hedge- 
rows, see  my  **  Local  Nomenclature,^'  pages  112-13. 
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ridges  —  indicative   of  cultivation    at  some  remote  period. 

"  The  farm  is  well  watered,  and  it  is  peculiar  that  the  little 
streams  running  through  it — tributaries  to  the  Axe — ^are  all 
called  *  lakes.'  ^  Two  small  rills  meeting  in  the  Home-field 
are  '  lakes/  and  a  brook  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
farm  is  called  *  Pressor  s  Lake.'  At  the  head  of  this  brook, 
just  on  the  outside  of  Lord  Portman's  property,  stood,  a  few 
years  since,  an  old  farm-house  called  *  Cuckold's  Hole,'  in  which 
Mr.  Bragge,  of  Sadborough,  is  reported  to  have  hidden  at  the 
time  of  Monmouth's  Bebellion.  ^  The  broad  old-&Lshioned 
fireplace  opened,  just  above  the  *  clavel,'  ^  into  a  still  broader 
space,  with  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  afford  foothold  for  a 
man,  and  there,  it  is  said,  the  fugitive,  when  JeflGrey's  *  lambs ' 
were  after  him,  found  temporary  safety,  although  a  roaring  fire 
was  lighted  and  the  house  was  diligently  searched. 

"  When  the  South  Western  Railway  was  making,  the  turn- 
pike road  firom  Chard  to  Bridport  was  slightly  diverted  firom 
its  old  track,  and  a  dilapidated  cottage  opposite  Bere  was 
pulled  down.  Some  oaks  growing  upon  an  uncultivated  ledge 
opposite  the  doorway  had  to  be  thrown,  and,  buried  a  few 
inches  in  the  soil,  and  between  the  large  roots  of  two 
of  them,  the  navvies  found  an  earthenware  pot  containing 
ninety-five  shillings  and  sixpences  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
Charles  L,  and  James  L,  and  a  few  of  those  of  Edward  VL, 
Mary,  and  Charles  II.  The  absence  of  any  later  coins  seems 
to  fix  the  date  of  their  being  hidden  at  some  stage  of  the  Civil 
War.     Most  of  the  coins  were  clipped  and  mutilated. 

"  The  farm  rests  on  the  lias  clays,  but  the  characteristic  fossils 
of  this  formation  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Very,  very 
rarely  a  spear  or  an  axe-head  of  flint,  bearing  traces  of  the 
handywork  of  pre-historic  man,  is  brought  to  light,  *  and  again 

1  In  my  '<  Bustic  Skelchea*'  I  remark  as  follows  :— *'I  believe  that  the  appellation 
'  lake  *  to  running  .water  is  peculiar  to  Devonshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster 
it  is  not  only  general  but  also  forms  the  suffix  to  the  names  of  particular  brooks,  such  as 
Warlake,  Gamberlake,  Slymlakes,  Deadlake,  &c."  It  appears  from  the  text  that  the 
*'  peculiarity  "  extends  beyond  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Devonshire. 

'  See  a  future  page. 

'  The  beam  supporting  the  chimney  at  the  opening  to  the  fire-place. 

*  See  page  52, 
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and  again,  as  in  the  pools  and  deep  waters  of  a  river  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  deposit  of  mud,  so  here,  the  fields  being  mostly 
biscuit-shaped,  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  the 
sides  are  often  clay  whilst  the  centres  are  graveL 

"  Oathill,  an  adjoining  property  of  Lord  Portman's,  is  partly 
on  the  oolite  formation.  Some  years  ago,  in  draining  a  swamp 
which  had  once  been  evidently  quarried,  the  laborers  came 
upon  a  bed  of  fossil  tortoises,  or  rather  of  casts  of  their  shells, 
in  beautiful  preservation.  It  seemed  that  the  creatures  must 
have  lived  and  died  together  in  this  little  creek  of  the  great 
oolitic  sea.  These  have  been  unfortunately  all  lost,  but  during 
a  recent  drainage  of  the  same  field,  and  other  fields  adjoining, 
several  similar  specimens  have  been  turned  up,  although 
neither  so  perfect  nor  so  numerous  as  the  former  ones.  Close 
by  this  swamp  was  the  hole  of  an  ancient  lime-pit,  whence  the 
lime  must  have  been  removed  when  it  had  become  cold  enough 
to  take  from  the  top,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  at 
the  bottom  in  any  other  way.  Further  down  a  little  running 
stream  was  artificially  made  to  form  a  pool,  as  if  for  ripening 
flax.     Both  these  places  have  been  long  since  filled  up. 

"  The  flora  of  the  farm  is  very  abundant.  Clay,  sand,  fox- 
mould,  black  earth,  and  alluvium  yield  the  necessary  food  for 
a  great  diversity  of  plants,  whilst  bog  and  brake,  damp  wood 
and  open  pasture,  sheltered  hedge-side  and  swampy  ditch, 
with  river-side  and  brook-side,  ofier  each  the  habitat  it  loves, 
and  there  are  few  farms  with  a  greater  profusion  of  wild 
flowers.  Some  of  them  are  rare — the  fly-devouring  sundew, 
the  shy  bog-pimpernel,  a  dwarf  spurge,  and  a  peculiarly 
minute  species  of  grass." 

Bere  Chapel  is  in  the  parish  of  Way  ford,  which  contains  three 
tithings — Wayford,  Oathill,  and  Coombe.  ^  Wayford  village 
stands  upon  the  hillside  opposite,  but  fiirther  up  towards 
Clapton   Bridge  —  pleasantly  situated  among  gardens  and 

^  Mr.  Glyde  writes  as  follows  .-—There  is  no  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wayford,  each  pro- 
prietor exercising  manorial  rights  on  his  own  freehold.  The  tithings  are  singularly  divided 
— Wayford  comprising  the  parish  and  its  environs ;  Oathill  comprising  Oathill,  Bere 
Chapel,  and  Greenham,  in  Wayford  parish,  and  also  Wood,  Lower  Greenham,  Ck>ld 
Harbour,  and  Laymore,  in  Crewkeme  parish  ;  and  Ckiombe  tything  composed  of  Ash- 
combe  in  Wayford,  and  Coombe  and  Biackmoor  in  the  parish  of  Crewkerne. 
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orchards,  and  distinguishable  to  the  traveller  up  and  down 
the  railway  from  its  interesting  old  Manor  House,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  presently.  The  parish  comprises  1,592  acres, 
with  a  population  of  212  ;  in  1851,  238.  It  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Crewkerne,  the  poor-law  union  of  Chard,  and  the 
newly-constituted  "  Mid  "  division  of  Somerset.^  The  written 
history  of  the  little  place  is  quickly  told.  Wayford  is  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  for  at  the  time  of  the  compila- 
tion of  that  volume  it  was  included  in  the  parish  of  Crewkerne. 
Ecclesiastically,  in  common  with  Seaborough  and  Misterton, 
it  was  also  included  with  Crewkerne,  to  which,  with  them,  it 
was  a  Chapelry,  for  untU  within  a  few  years  "it  was  the 
custom,  every  Easter  Sunday,  to  place  the  keys  of  both 
Wayford  and  Seaborough  churches  upon  the  communion  table 
of  Crewkerne  church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  sixpence  for 
each  parish — in  token,  I  suppose,  of  fealty."  ^  In  the  parish 
books  there  are  several  entries  to  that  eflfect.  Previously  to 
1718  the  burials  took  place  at  Crewkerne,  for  the  first  burial 
at  Wayford  appears,  from  the  following  entry,  to  have  been  in 
that  year: — "Abigail  Lumbard  was  buried  December  21, 
1718,  and  was  the  first  ever  buried  (so  far  as  any  one  knows) 
in  the  parish  church  of  Wayford  —  by  the  permission  and 
appointment  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Father  in  God  Dr.  George 
Hooper,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  after  leave  first 
obtained  fi-om  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nath.  Forster,  curate  of  Crewkerne, 
for  appointing  the  said  churchyard  to  the  uses  of  burial.  By 
me,  VV.  Aish,  Rr."3 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£5  Is  5|d.  The  tithes  are  commuted  at  £235,  out  of  which 
£100  a  year  is  paid  to  the  lay  impropriator,  T.  Hussey,  Esq., 
as  at  Crewkerne,  who  owns  the  great  tithes.  * 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents  of  Wayford,  so  fex 
BB  the  records  in  Wells  Cathedral  and  elsewhere  enable  me  to 
compile  it.    But  I  know  that  it  is  far  from  being  complete  : — 

>  See  page  230L 

'  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Caddell,  late  rector  of  Wayford. 

'  Information  kindly  furnished  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gazeley,  who  also  informs  me  that 
the  earliest  Wayford  Register  dates  from  1704,  and  that  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
are  interminglecL 

4  ••This  annual  payment  of  £100  would  appear  to  confirm  the  supposition  of 
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1339.  13th  September.    Joh.  de  Offele.  (OffweU). 

1339.      6th  March.    Johs.  de  Weston. 

1341,      4th  April.    Bicni  filia  Johnis.  did  de  Cmk. 

1402.  19th  April.  Exchange  between  Johanne  Trupenell,  Rector  of  Wayford,  and 
Ricarda  Byrt,  Vicar  of  Baden,  Salop. 

1406w  8th  December.  Nichm.  Paraon,  on  the  resignation  of  Willi  Chamberlayn, 
of  whose  institution  there  is  no  record. 

1423.  19th  Febmary.    JohL  Whytyng. 

1429.  25th  January.    Simonem  Elmon. 

1431.      2nd  November.    Simonem  Elmon,  Rector  of  Wayford,  and  William  Yong, 

Cappelanu  Cantar  de  Weston  Inge,  Lincoln  dioc. 

1463.  21st  April.    Roberto  Pyry. 

1507.  19th  October.    Nichm.  Martyn. 

1533.      6th  Jane.    Tristrann  Crokehoxne. 

1572.      7th  June.    Edwardas  Bremell  als.  Cable. 

1611.      2nd  NoYember,    Edmundas  Gifford. 

1623.      2nd  Febroaiy.    Thomas  Browne. 

1700.  6th  Febroaiy.  Henricns  Layng,  on  the  death  of  Richard  Sharpe,  of  whose 
institution  there  is  no  record. 

1711.  21st  March.     Wilhdmus  Aish. 

1725.  21st  December.     Samudis  French. 

1751.  18th  Jane.    John  Corpe. 

1787.      3rd  October.    Geoige  Gibbs. 

1793.  10th  August    Manrioe  Uphill  Hopkins. 

1819.  18th  May.    Richaid  Symes  Cox. 

1845.  Henxy  CaddelL 

1854.  18th  January.    Samnd  Hosegood. 

1857.      3rd  October.    Robert  Court  Gazdey. 

The  church  is  a  plain  old  building,  with  no  architectural 
merit  whatever — sixty-nine  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide. 
It  has  a  turret  at  the  west  end  containing  two  bells,  and  a 
porch,  with  stone  seats,  on  the  south  side.  ^  The  lancet 
windows,  some  foliated  in  their  heads,  point  to  the  thirteenth 
century  as  the  probable  date  of  the  building.  ^  The  chancel 
fell  down  in  1846,  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.    Mr.    Caddell,   the  rector  at  that  time.     A  cumbrous 

Wayford's  having  formerly  been  a  Chapelry  of  Crewkeme.  When  it  was  made  a  separate 
parish,  the  tithes  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  lands  were  still  retained  for  Crewkeme, 
though  the  lands  were  included  within  the  newly -constituted  parish.'' — Jtev.  H.  CaddelL 

^  See  what  is  said  about  early  fonts  at  page  196,  and  also  about  the  stoup  at  page  161. 
The  Porch  was  formerly  not  confined  in  use  to  the  protection  of  the  door  from  the 
weather,  nor  was  it  regarded  aa  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  only  ;  but  it  was  considered 
the  appropriate  place,  and  employed  accordingly,  for  the  performance  of  the  early  parts 
of  the  services  of  Baptism,  Matrimony,  and  the  Churching  of  Women.  A  stoup,  or  basiii 
for  holy  water,  was  frequently  erected  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  entrance  ;  and  large 
porches  sometimes  contained  a  confessional.  Before  the  practice  of  interment  in  churches 
was  permitted,  it  was  customary  to  bury  persons  of  rank,  and  of  eminent  sanctity,  in  the 
porch  ;  and  by  the  Canons  of  King  Edgar  it  was  distinctly  ordered  that  the  privilege 
should  be  allowed  to  such  persons  only. 

'  See  page  155. 
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gallery,  erected  in  1800,  crosses  the  west  end  of  the  church 
and  blocks  a  double  lancet  window.  The  font  is  octagonal, 
large,  and  therefore  ancient.  It  formerly  stood  underneath 
the  gallery,  but  has  been  removed  by  the  present  rector  to  a 
better  position  in  the  nave  opposite  the  porch,  and  the  four 
immense  pews  which  filled  nearly  all  the  nave  have  been 
replaced  by  open  benches  extending  through  its  whole  extent. 
There  are  a  few  monuments  to  members  of  the  Pinney  family, 
one  of  whom,  John  Frederick  Pinney,  of  Bettiscombe,  Esq., 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Bridport,  as  related  at  page  213.^ 

Dawbeney  Turbeville,  of  New  Sarum,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  in 
1695,  £100  to  the  second  poor  of  Wayford.  The  money  was 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Mosterton, 
the  rent  of  which  is  distributed  annually  by  the  rector  and 
churchwardens.  Fifty  shillings  a  year  are  paid  out  of  Ash- 
combe  estate  for  the  instraction  of  eight  poor  children  of  the 
parish.  The  donor  of  this  charity  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bragge, 
of  Sadborough,  July  17th,  1719. 

The  village,  and  particularly  the  crown  of  the  hill  along  the 
side  of  which  it  nestles,  commands  delightful  views  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Axe  and  a  vast  extent  of  country  far  beyond  it. 
Looking  up  the  valley  the  eye  embraces  a  section  of  character- 
istic Dorsetshire  scenery,  boimded  by  Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon 
Hills,  with  the  village  of  Broadwinsor  lying  at  their  feet. 
Sweeping  round  towards  the  north  the  noble  arboreal  Sea- 
borough  landmark  ^  is  conspicuous,  and  enclosed  by  the  Ched- 
dington  Hills,  and  others  far  beyond,  is  a  splendid  panorama 

^  The  following  is  the  somewhat  curious  inscription  :  —  "In  memory  of  John 
Frederick  Pinney,  of  Betttscombe,  Esq.,  who  represented  Bridport  in  two  successive 
parliaments  and  behaved  with  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  a  British  senator.  In  private 
life  he  wa?  just,  humane,  and  generous,  of  mach  humour  and  pleasantry  with  his  friends, 
of  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men,  firm  in  affection,  he  for  many  years  bore  the  severest 
pains  of  the  gout  with  uncommon  fortitude,  and,  relying  on  the  mercy  of  God,  died  with 
the  hope  of  a  Christian  November  11,  1762,  aged  44."  Among  the  others  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Symes  Cox,  rector,  who  died  July  1,  1846.  In  the  churchyard  are 
tombs  and  headstones  recording,  among  others,  the  deaths  of— John  Lowman,  of  Clapton 
Court,  1832 ;  Hugh  Perkins  Lowman,  1864,  and  his  sisters  Susannah  Perkins,  wife  of 
Philip  Rodber  Pester,  1839,  and  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh  Norris,  surgeon,  of  Taunton,  1829 ; 
several  members  of  the  Crocker  family,  of  Ashcombe  ;  Follett ;  Samson ;  Wadden  (Wool- 
mingstone)  ;  Pavey ;  Frampton  ;  children  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Peach ;  Seymour  (17&4) ; 
Churchill ;  Captain  Heley,  1834,  and  Lucy  his  wife,  1857. 

'  See  page  215. 
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embracing  not  only  a  further  slice  of  Dorset,  but  also  portions 
of  the  rich  and  wooded  Somersetshire  pastures.  Still  more 
beautiful  is  the  prospect  along  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  im- 
mediately below,  with  the  hiUs  of  Devon  in  the  distant 
west.  Looking  down,  as  the  spectator  does,  upon  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Ford  Abbey,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  tracing  the  gradually  widen- 
ing stream  as  it  glistens  along  its  tortuous  course,  through 
luxuriant  meads  and  amid  a  profusion  of  scattered  trees, 
"  dropped  lavishly,  in  nature  s  careless  haste,"  a  scene  is 
presented  to  his  admiration  to  equal  which  he  must  journey 
far  away  from  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Axe.  But  beautiful 
though  it  be,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  many  other  valley-peeps 
to  be  enjoyed  still  further  down. 

We  are  quite  content,  Piscator,  partaking  as  we  do  of  the 
kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  W.  Bullen,  now  occupier  of  the  stately 
residence  of  the  old  proprietors,  generation  after  genera- 
tion I  Large,  imposing,  handsomely  adorned  in  the  late-Tudor 
manner  is  the  family  hearth  by  which  we  are  seated.  Lofly 
is  the  spacious  apartment.  Deeply  muUioned  are  the  hand- 
some windows — ^not  "  jimcrack  "  nineteenth-century  work,  but 
solid  stone,  in  keeping  with  the  genuine  Past.  Steep,  high, 
and  picturesque,  the  gabled  roofs  stand  up  against  the  sky. 
The  very  porch  is  shaped  to  oflfer  welcome,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  "  belongings  "  speak  of  sixteenth-centuiy  days— the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  Drake,  and  Baleigh — ^the  glorious  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  England  was  really  great  in  **  arts,  in 
arms,  in  song."  ^ 


^ 


**  Half  a  dozen  of  the  speckled-sided — keepable  1  As  many 
(much  larger,  of  course,)  hooked  and  lost,  and  therefore  reaUy 
to  be  reckoned" — so  you  say,  Piscator.  But  **pray  take 
notice,"  as  our  Father  Izaac  saith,  that  **  no  man  can  lose 
what  he  never  had  I"     No,  no.      Leave  fancy-reckoning  to 

^  The  old  buildiog  has  long  been  appropriated  as  the  residence  of  the  tenant  of  the 
estate,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Viscount  Bridport.  It  was  once,  I  thtnle,  inhabited 
by  a  member  of  the  Daubeney  family,  of  which  mention  is  made  at  page  163. 
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"  Pretenders  "  —  to  the  "  gents  "  who  take  up  angling  as 
a  "  fashionable "  pastime,  and  whose  "  hook "  is  made  of 
"  silver." 

The  cloud  is  coming  on.  The  blue  dun  sails  in  little  fleets 
along  the  ripples  underneath  the  overhanging  bank,  and  finds 
its  immolation  now  and  then  in  hungry  jaws  which  perhaps 
will  catch  a  Tartar  more  than  once,  as  we,  with  cunning  hand 
and  "  counterfeit  presentments,"  aUure  them  from  subaqueous 
retreats  to  drier  quarters  in  our  "  osier  creels."  And  this  wa 
do,  discoursing  all  the  while. 


Winsham  is  a  very  pleasantly  situated  village,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  union  of 
Chard  (from  which  town  it  is  distant  about  five  miles),  and 
the  new  electoral  division  of  West  Somerset.  The  parish 
comprises  3,010  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
991,  against  1,062  in  1851.  It  is  divided  into  two  tithings, 
namely,  Winsham  tithing,  comprising  the  village  of  Winsham 
and  the  hamlets  of  Purtington  and  Amerham  ;  and  Street  and 
Leigh  tithing,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  paiish.  The  word 
Street,  as  before  mentioned,  especially  at  page  70,  is  one  of 
the  unmistakable  indications  of  the  passage  of  the  great 
Roman  Fosse-way,  the  course  of  which  through  this  district 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  Introductory  Chapter. 
Besides  the  proofs  of  Boman  presence  in  the  locality  given  in 
that  chapter  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  here 
mention  that  CoUinson  speaks  of  an  urn  containing  Roman 
coins  found  between  Street  and  Winsham.  Other  Roman 
coins  have  since  been  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  along 
with  abundant  evidence  of  a  resident  population  ages  before 
the  Romans  set  their  foot  in  Britain.  That  many  of  the 
Roman  roads  were  constructed  upon  the  line  of  the  earlier 
British  trackways  has  been  already  discussed,  —  indeed  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  admitted  fact, — ^and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  portion  of  the  Fosse-way  £rom  Din- 
nington  to  Axminster  through  Perry  Street,  at  least,  was  one 
of  them.     In  1855  some  laborers  making  drains  through  Rack 
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Close,  at  Perry  Street,  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Deane  and  belong- 
ing to  Earl  Poulett,  dug  up  an  earthenware  vase  or  urn,  which, 
with  its  contents,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hull : — 
"  The  urn  was  found  about  three  feet  and  a  half  below  the 
surface.  It  was  made  of  clay,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  but  of 
very  rude  workmanship,  and  one  side  of  it  was  smashed  with 
the  pickaxe.  Its  height  was  six  inches  and  a  half.  Its  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom  five  inches  and  a  half.  Its  bulk  in  the 
middle  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  at  the  top,  or  cover,  four 
inches  and  a  half  The  rim  of  the  cover  lapped  over  the  top 
of  the  vessel  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  It  contained 
a  number  of  amber  beads  of  various  sizes,  firom  that  of  a  pea 
to  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  many  of  which  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  touched,  and  others,  through  ignorance,  were 
destroyed."  There  was  one  bead  of  purple  glass  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  "  and  also  a  piece  of  metal,  seemingly  brass 
[bronze],  like  the  top  of  a  triangular  file."  Nothing  is  said 
about  burnt  bones  or  any  other  human  remains,  the  workmen, 
who,  "  through  ignorance,"  destroyed  so  many  beads,  probably 
not  troubling  themselves  in  their  researches.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  cinerary  urn  containing  the  ashes 
of  a  female,  but  of  what  particular  period  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  show.  The  Belgic  Britons,  the  Bomans,  and  the 
pagan  Anglo-Saxons  all  practised  cremation,  or  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  burying  them  in  urns  imder  mounds 
or  barrows  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  there  was  a  uniform 
belief  that  articles  of  various  kinds  burned  or  buried  with  the 
dead  would  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  spirit  in 
the  unknown  world  to  which  it  had  departed.  Thus  weapons 
of  war  and  of  the  chase,  personal  ornaments,  even  food,  wine, 
and,  among  the  Saxons,  even  horses  and  dogs  were  buried. 
The  Celtic  people,  indeed,  had  their  wives  sacrificed  in  order  to 
be  buried  with  their  husbands,  and  mothers  probably  their 
infant  children.  Mr.  Hull  may  be  right  in  assigning  the 
**find"  in  question  to  the  Celtic  period,  but  it  may  probably 
be  the  early  Saxon  one  —  the  rudeness  of  the  pottery  and 
the  nature  of  the  ornaments  being  indicative  of  the  intennent 
of  a  person  not  of  high  importance  and  residing  in  a  remote 
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locality.  The  piece  of  bronze  might  have  been  a  hairpin,  or 
some  other  female  ornament,  or,  not  improbably,  the  pin  which 
secured  the  cloth  in  which  the  ashes  from  the  funeral  pyre 
were  wrapped  and  placed  into  the  urn.  Beads  were  common 
omamento  of  both  sexes,  and  the  ancients  had  a  great  affection 
for  amber,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  preservative  from 
witchcraft  and  evil  spirits.  So  that  beads  made  of  that  sub- 
stance are  very  commonly  found  in  Saxon  and  other  early 
graves — even  in  those  in  which  not  cremation  but  inhumation 
was  practised.  ^ 

The  village  of  Winsham  consists  of  three  streets — the 
principal  street,  leading  up  from  the  river,  being  wide 
and  straight,  with  a  renovated  old  cross  at  its  extremity. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  newly  built,  the  place  having  at 
different  times,  of  late  years,  suffered  very  severely  from  fires. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  decayed  little  town  than  that 
of  a  rural  village ;  and,  in  truth,  its  importance  was  formerly 
much  greater  than  at  present.  In  ancient  times  it  must 
have  reflected  much  of  the  importance  of  the  splendid  Abbey 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  have  been  benefited  by  it  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  more  modem  times,  partaking  of  the 
commercial  characteristics  of  those  times,  and  in  common  with 
many  other  places  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  manufactory  of  the  woollen  cloth  for  which 
the  West  of  England  was  unrivalled  before  the  application  of 
steam  to  machinery  transferred  so  large  a  portion  of  the  trade 
to  the  north.  ^ 

*  See  Akennaii*8  "  Archceological  Index,^*  Fosbroke's  **  Enqfclopadia  of  AntiquUies,^* 
"  The  ArehcBohgia,''  Wright's  **  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  Jewitt's  "  Grave 
Mounds  and  iheir  Contents,"  &c. 

'  The  introdaction  of  the  woollen  manufacture  into  the  West  of  England,  and  also 
into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  took  place  about  the  year  1336,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  II L  At  Exeter,  and  many  other  towns  of  Devonshire,  it  was  long  the  staple 
trade.  But  of  late  years  it  has  become  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  co.U-fields, 
and  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  the  West  are  now  Trowbridge,  Bradford, 
Stroud,  and  Frome.  The  general  system,  until  quite  modem  times,  was  that  of  the  work- 
people weaving  the  masters'  materials  at  their  own  houses,  as  is  sometimes  done  at  the 
present  time  in  the  case  of  sailcloth.  The  West  of  England  cloths  were  exported  in  an 
undyed  and  undressed  state,  and  finished  by  the  foreign  purchasers,  especially  those  at 
Amsterdam,  whence  they  were  sent  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  elsewhere,  and 
■old  as  **  Flemish  Bays."  James  the  First,  in  1608,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  undyed 
cloths  sad  granted  to  Alderman  Cockayne  the  exclusive  right  of  dying  and  dressing  doth. 
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The  manor  of  Winsham,  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  originally 
vested  in  the  church  of  Wells,  but  it  appears  that,  **  by  some 
sinister  practice  or  other,  it  was  alienated  from  it,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  Elsi."  Bishop  Giso,  however,  compelled  him 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  owners,  and  at  the  Conquest  it  was 
thus  surveyed : — 

"  Osmund  holds  of  the  bishop  Winesham.  Elsi  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded  for  ten  hides.  The 
arable  is  sixteen  carucates.  Thereof  in  demesne  are  four  hides, 
and  there  are  three  carucates,  and  twelve  servants,  and  fifty 
villains,  with  nine  ploughs.  There  are  two  mills  of  twenty 
shillings  rent,  and  six  acres  of  meadow.  Wood  half  a  mile 
long,  and  a  furlong  and  a  half  broad.  It  was  worth  six 
pounds,  now  ten  pounds. 

"  Robert  holds  of  William  Lege.  Sirewald  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded  for  three  hides.  The  arable 
is  forty  carucates.  In  demesne  is  one  carucate,  with  one 
servant,  and  five  villains,  and  two  cottagers,  and  eight  acres 
of  meadow.  Wood  two  furlongs  long  and  one  furlong  broad. 
It  was  formerly  worth  thirty  shillings,  now  twenty  shillings. 

"  Roger  holds  of  William  Strate,  Huscarl  and  Almar  held 
it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded  for  one  hide  and  a 
half.  The  arable  is  two  carucates.  There  are  three  villains, 
and  one  cottager  with  one  plough,  and  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
meadow.  Pasture  five  furlongs  long,  and  two  furlongs  broad. 
It  was,  and  is,  worth  fifteen  shillings." 

An  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  Winsham  was 
restored  to  the  church  of  Wells  is  given  in  a  curious  little 
chronicle,  in  Latin,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and 
entitled  ** Ilistriola  de  Primordiis  Episcopatus  Somersetensis" 
&c. — "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Somerset  firom  its 
foundation  to  the  year  1174," — drawn  up,  it  is  supposed,  by  a 

The  states  of  Holland  and  the  German  citiea,  upon  this,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
all  English  dyed  cloth,  and  the  Alderman  oould  therefore  only  sell  his  wares  at  home. 
The  privilege  was  enjoyed  only  eight  years,  abont  which  time  the  practice  of  dying  the 
wool  before  weaving  it  was  adopted.  A  large  building  at  Winsham,  long  need  as  a  doth 
factory,  is  a  oonspicaoos  object  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  above  six  or 
seven  years  since  an  extensive  factory  long  carried  on  at  Uplyme,  near  Lyme  Regis, 
was  burned  down  and  the  manufacture  there  abandoned. 
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Canon  of  Wells  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down.     It 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  containing  a  long 
quotation  from  a  treatise  by  the  Bishop  Giso  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  extract  just  given.     Giso  was  nominated  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Wells  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  held  it 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  ^ 
Bishop  Giso  tells  his  story  thus  : — "  In  the  year  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  thirty,  Cnuth,  King  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  being  then  sovereign  of  the  whole 
of  Britain,  Brithcri,  whose  surname  was  Merechyyt,  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  Wells,  died  on  the  second  of  the  ides  of  April, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Glaston,  in  which  he 
was  abbot  before   he   became    bishop.      To    him  succeeded 
Duduco,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  consecrated  on  the  third  of  the 
ides  of  June,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward,  the  most  pious  king, 
gave  to  God  and  St.  Andrew  the  possessions  which  he  had 
obtaiaed  from  the  king  before  he  was  bishop,  to  be  his  by 
hereditary  right,  to  wit,  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
City  of  Gloucester,  with  all  pertaining  to  it,  the  town  which 
is  called  Congresbury  (quce  Kunigreshiria  diciturjy  and  another 
town  called  Banwell,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  chirographs 
of  royal  authority  and  donation.     He  gave  also  sacerdotal 
vestments,  various  reliques  of  saints,  beautiful  vessels  for  the 
altar,  very  many  books,  and,  just  before  he  became  bishop, 
everything  which  he  possessed.     Having  sat  as  bishop  twenty- 
six  years,  seven  months,  and  seven  days,  he  slept  in  the  Lord 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  Kalends  of  February,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  see.     But  Harold,  at  that  time  Duke  of  the 
West  Saxons,  did  not  only  hesitate  to  invade  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  see,  but  spoiled  the  bishop  s  seat  itself  of  all  these 
gifts.      Moreover,    Stigand,   the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury, 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  William  the  King,  degraded,  in  a 
council  of  bishops,  by  the  legates  of  Pope  Alexander,  in  the 
city   of  Winchester,  with  unjust  solicitation,  besought   the 
King  that  the  aforesaid  monastery  should  be  given  to  him, 
and  obtained  his  request. 

^  The  MS.  of  ihi«  interesting  little  history  has  heen  pieseryed  in  a  Register  of  the 
Priory  of  Bath,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  with 
other  documents,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Camden  Society,  1840. 

Z 
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''To  this  said  Duduco,  the  bishop,  I  succeeded,  Giso,  an 
Hasbanian  from  the  town  of  St.  Trudo,  ^  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation  one  thousand  and  sixty,  whom  King 
Edward,  though  by  any  merit  of  my  own  unworthy  of  the 
honor,  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  I  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Nicholas  on  Easter  day,  the  seventeenth  of  the  Kalends  of 
May,  and  the  king  received  me  in  an  honorable  manner  on  my 
return,  bringing  with  me  the  mark  of  apostolic  authority.  . 
.  .  Then,  taking  a  survey  of  my  cathedral  church,  and 
perceiving  it  to  be  small,  and  the  four  or  five  clerks  being 
without  a  cloister  or  refectory  I  set  myself  voluntarily  to  the 
preparation  of  these.  I  mentioned  this  our  poverty  to  him, 
who  was  inferior  to  no  one  in  piety,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  possession  which  is  called  Wedmore  for  the  remuneration 
of  an  eternal  recompense,  for  the  increase  and  sustentation  of 
the  brethren  there  serving  God.  Queen  Edith,  also,  by  whose 
assistance  and  suggestion  this  was  eflfected,  increased  the  gift, 
with  faithful  benevolence,  by  giving  the  part  of  the  said  lands 
belonging  to  herself  which  was  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Merken  and  Modesley.  Then  the  town  which  is  called  Wynes- 
ham  (Winsham),  which  had  been  granted  for  a  term  by  some 
one  of  my  predecessors^  but  for  many  years  kept  from  his  sue-- 
cessors  without  any  service.  I  understood  to  recover  from  one 
Alsie,  who  at  that  time  held  it.  Him,  having  been  frequently 
canonicaUy  admonished,  and  resisting  by  force  after  there  had 
been  a  sentence  of  the  Provincials  by  which  he  was  deprived, 
and  it  was  declared  that  I  ought  to  be  put  into  possession,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  anathematize.  ^  I  even  meditated  to  strike 
by  the  same  kind  of  sentence  Harold  the  duke,  whom  I  some- 
times privately  and  sometimes  openly  rebuked  for  the  attacks 
which  he  made  on  the  church  committed  to  my  charge.     But 

'  The  **Hisioria  Major"  and  Malmesbury  state  that  the  territory  Hasbaniensis 
and  the  town  of  St.  Trudo  were  in  Lorraine.  So  that  Giao  was  one  of  those  foreign  pre- 
lates elevated  by  King  Edward.— Note  to  the  "  niatariola,"  &a 

*  To  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication.  The  Alsie  who  held 
it  unjustly  appears  in  the  Domesday  survey  under  the  name  of  Elsi,  as  holding  Wins- 
ham  T.  R.  K  (in  the  time  of  King  Edward),  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  and  his  tenant  Osmund.  The  possession  of  Winsham  by  the 
Bishop  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  which  is  in  the 
*'  Mona9tkov;'  ii.,  288. 
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King  Edward  having  died  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  and  sixty-five,  on  taking  the  reins  of 
government,  he  promised  not  only  to  restore  what  he  had 
taken  away  but  also  to  give  fresh  donations.  But  the  judg- 
ment of  Divine  vengeance  overtaking  him  on  the  twenty-first 
day  after  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  namesake 
the  King  of  the  Norwegians,  he,  having  recruited  his  army, 
engaged  in  battle  with  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
invaded  the  southern  part  of  his  land,  and  then,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  his  reign,  with  his  two  brothers  and  a  great  slaughter 
of  his  people,  fell  in  battle.  Moreover,  the  Duke,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  victory  and  had  taken  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  heard  firom  me  my  complaint  of  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  me,  surrendered  Winesham  to 
the  Church,  and  confirmed  it  by  a  solemn  charter,  to  the  effect 
that  the  brethren  offering  in  the  Church  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God,  should  pray  for  the  safety  of  himself,  his  ancestors, 
and  successors,  and  so  possess  it  inviolably  as  by  hereditary 
right."  ^ 

The  Conqueror  presented  the  manors  of  Street  and  Leigh  to 
his  countryman,  William  de  Mohun,  or  Moion,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Normandy  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  ^  These  manors  have  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Henley  family,  of  Leigh,  the 
present  owner  being  Henry  Cornish  Henley,  Esq.  Leigh 
House,  the  residence  of  this  gentleman  and  his  mother,  widow 
of  the  late  Cornish  Henley,  Esq.,  is  about  a  mile  from  Ford 
Abbey,  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  river,  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  hill-side,  in  grounds  nicely  laid  out,  and 
overlooking  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valley.     At  one  time 

^  This  cliarter  of  the  Conqueror  is  in  the  "  MoruiHieon."  The  King  gives  Wynes- 
ham  to  the  Charch  of  Wells  "  ammonitione  et  prece  Oysonis  episcopi,"  ii,  288. — Note 
to  the  "  nUioriola,"  &c. 

*  Ko  less  than  fifty-five  manors,  in  the  Connty  of  Somerset  alone,  were  bestowed 
npon  this  distinguished  personage,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Danster  Castle,  which  he 
held  of  the  Crown  by  the  service  of  forty  knights'  fees  and  a  half.  (See  pages  96<7.) 
His  posterity  fioorished  for  many  generations — possessed  of  enormous  infiuence  and 
wealth.  The  family  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  on  November  15,  1712,  when 
Charles  Baron  Mohun,  of  Oakhampton,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  also  perished  at  the  same  time.  See  my  account  of  Kewenham  Abbey  in  a  subse- 
quent psgei 
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the  principal  seat  of  the  family  was  upon  their  property  at 
Colway,  close  to  Lyme  Regis,  which  was  battered  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  the  family  removed  to  the  more  secluded  retreat 
of  Leigh,  and  the  mansion  at  Colway  fell  into  decay. 

An  idea  of  Leigh  House  may  be  formed  from  the  little  view 
of  it  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter  at  page  341. 
It  is  a  genuine  old-English-looking  country  residence,  and 
therefore,  in  our  age  of  that  lath  and  plaster  architecture 
which  is  characterised  by  imbroken  lines,  by  stuccoed  walls, 
by  colonnades,  Italian  porches,  and  no  end  of  other  incongruities, 
is  indeed  refreshing  to  stumble  upon  in  its  hoary  suggestive- 
ness  and  historical  associations.  The  very  name  is  redolent  of 
country  life.  Leigh  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Leah^  the  pasture  land — the  house  erected  upon  the  pasture 
for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey,  of  which  it  was 
originally  one  of  the  granges  or  farms.  The  Leigh  grange 
itself  was  no  doubt  pulled  down  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
and  a  residence  suitable  for  its  new  owner  was  built  upon  the 
site — an  excellent  specimen  of  the  picturesque  Elizabethan 
style  of  domestic  architecture.  ^  The  present  building  bears 
evidence  of  alterations  and  additions  at  subsequent  periods, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  original  remains,  and  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  the  Valley  there  is  no  other  house  of  the 
kind  to  be  compared  with  it.  So  suggestive  always,  so 
powerful,  is  Association  that  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  is  needed 
for  mentally  revivifying  the  Past  and  almost  realising  many  of 
the  scenes  of  ordinary  ancestral  life  and  occupation  ere  the 
days  of  sham  and  artificiality.     The  old  mansion,  doubtless, 

^  It  is  a  remarkably  complete  and  nice  example  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  Some  few 
alterations  were  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  bat  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  remains,  and  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  period.  The  two  bay  mediaeval 
windows,  one  above  the  other,  do  not  denote  that  the  house  was  erected  earlier  than 
Elizabeth's  time.  It  not  unfreqnently  happened  that  such  windows  were  inserted  in 
Elizabethan  houses,  which  showed  that  the  mediaeval  arrangements  continued  daring  the 
Queen's  reign.  The  house  took  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  in  building.  Things  in 
tiioee  days  were  not  hurried  over  as  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  date  of  its 
erection  was  from  1590  to  1610.  There  are,  as  usual,  two  court-yards,  one  connected 
with  the  kitchen  and  offices,  following  the  mediaeval  arrangement.  The  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  house  is  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  period, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  servants  away  from  the  other  parts  of  the  housa — Mr.  Parker, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Archteological  Society  in  1866. 
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was  the  frequent  scene  of  the  hilarities  and  profuse  hospitalities 
of  which  those  days  were  so  prolific.  All  the  country  sports 
and  rural  festivals,  we  may  be  sure,  were  heartily  enjoyed. 
The  yule  log,  the  boar  s  head,  and  the  morris  dancers,  came  as 
regularly  as  the  Christmas-tide  itself,  and 

'*  'Twaa  merry  in  the  hall 
When  the  beards  wag'd  all," 

and  roof  and  rafter  echoed  with  the  revelry.  The  Maypole 
was  annually  upreared  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  floral  sacrifice 
was  duly  offered  so  long  as  a  purer  social  atmosphere  sustained 
the  growth  of  "May-blowth"  in  the  human  heart.  The  devotees 
to  falconry — both  "  brave  and  fair,"  no  records  need  aver — 
"  oft  sallied  forth  at  rosy  morn,"  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
herons  by  which  the  stream  to-day  is  ornamented  became  the 
object  of  a  healthful  and  exciting  sport.  The  chase,  too,  had 
its  fascinations.  The  twang  of  the  cross-bow  was  daily  heard 
in  the  woods,  and  anon  the  boom  of  the  rude  fowling-piece 
reverberated  among  the  hills.  The  Black  Jack,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  never  empty  in  the  hall.  "  My  lady*s  bower  "  was,  of 
course,  the  cynosure  of  rival  devotees.  The  stream  of  welcome, 
of  hospitality,  of  friendly  intercourse,  of  healthful  and  innocent 
recreation,  never  ceased  its  onward  ripple.  Save  when  the 
nation  was  so  convulsed  with  civil  war  that  even  the  most 
secluded  districts  were  brought  within  its  influence. 

And  of  one  of  those  civil  wars  many  tangible  mementos 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  light  at  Leigh.  Mr. 
Bonfield,  the  obliging  host  of  the  Knap  Inn,  ^  upon  whose 
larder  you  and  I,  Piscator,  have  arranged  to  make  an  attack, 

^  In  the  West  of  England  the  word  Knap  signifies  a  little  monnd,  an  eminence,  a 
rather  steep  ascent — such  as  that  which  conducts  from  the  river  to  the  comfortahle 
hostelrie  built  some  forty  years  ago  upon  a  site  known  to  have  been  that  of  an  inn  for  a 
century  previously.  At  present  "  the  Knap  "  is  only  nominally  a  hostelrie,  its  proprie- 
tor having  no  business  object  But  in  former  times  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  anglers, 
and  a  landlord  early  in  the  present  century  is  still  remembered  by  very  old  people  for  his 
eccentricities.  He  was  locally  famous,  among  other  accomplishments,  for  making  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  handles  of  which,  especially,  displayed  endless  diversity  of  ornamentation. 
His  establishment  and  himself  were  thus  announced  upon  a  sign-board  still  to  be  seen  in 

the  inn-yard  ; — 

Here's  the  Old  Knap  Inn  ! 

Please  to  walk  in, 

And  you'll  find 

A  good  King. 
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by  and  by,  can  relate  the  story  of  his  finding  in  the  garden,  at 
the  roots  of  a  labumnm  tree,  now  fifty  years  ago,  nearly  three 
hundred  gold  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  the 
discovery,  in  the  same  garden,  of  a  silver  coin  of  one  of  the 
Edwards. 

An  imperfect  pedigree  of  the  Henley  family  is  given  at 
page  93  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  "  Visitation  of  Somerset," 
A.  D.  1623,  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Musenm, 
and  there  are  fragments  among  the  Heralds'  Visitations  in  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  firom  Nos.  1445  to  1476.  I  have 
already,  at  page  345,  when  speaking  of  Henley  estate,  in 
Crewkeme,  referred  to  the  influential  family  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  the  Henleys  of  Henley,  of  Leigh,  and  of  Chardstock 
having  a  common  origin.  The  pedigrees  referred  to  all  start 
with  "  George  Henleigh,  of  Taunton,"  ^  whose  son  "  Robert, 
of  Leigh,"  was  sheriff  in  1612-13.  Robert  was  twice  married 
— first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  —  Freake,  Esq.,  and  secondly 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  —  Trubody,  of  Exeter.  From  Anne 
descended  the  families  described  at  page  345.  Henry,  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth,  mamed  Susan,  daughter  of  Robert 
Bragge,  Esq.,  of  Sadborough,  and  died  in  1638,  at  the  age  of 
70.  Their  son  Henry  married  first  *'  Susan,  daughter  of  — 
Morridge,  of  Devon,"  and  secondly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Banfield,  of  Poltimore.  Susan  was  the  mother  of  Henry 
Henley,  of  Colway,^  who  became  sheriff  of  Dorset,  24  Charles  L, 
A.  D.  1649,  and  was  aged  40  in  1682,  and  married  "Mary, 

'  The  following  extract  from  Locke's  "  Western  RebelUon  "  shows  that  at  least  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  this  '*  George  Henleigh ''  was  not  unknown  to  some  kind  of  "  fame  :*'— 
"Andrew  Henley,  Esq.,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Taunton,  in  1627.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Henley,  Esq.,  of  Leigh,  Somerset,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  grand- 
son of  John  Henley,  who  suffered  for  religion  under  Queen  Mary.  He  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Sir  Anthony  Henley,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  literary  abilities,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Henley,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Korthington.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Henley,  his  wife,  founded  the  Alms  House,  near  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  Church,  in  1637,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  at  Bishop's  Hull  and  Ash 
Priory." 

'  Colway  is  a  tithing  in  the  hundred  of  Whitchurch,  and  situated  close  to  the  town 
of  Lyme  Regis.  The  Henley  family  for  years  kept  up  their  mansion  there  in  great  style. 
It  was  battered  during  the  siege  of  Lyme  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  fragment  which 
remains  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  farm  house.  A  road  through  an  avenue  of  trees 
formerly  led  from  the  mansion  to  the  church,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the 
last  traces  of  it  were  swept  away. 
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daughter  of  —  Bulkeley,  of  Hants."  Their  son,  "  Henry  of 
Colway,"  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Holt,  of  Nar- 
sted,  Hants,  Esq.,  and  was  mayor  of  Lyme  in  1 722.  This  Henry 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  Holt,  who  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cornish,  of  London,  Esq.  He  was  Recorder 
of  Lyme,  and,  like  other  members  of  his  family,  represented 
that  borough  in  Parliament.  His  son,  Henry  Cornish,  was 
Sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  married  Susan,  daughter  of  James 
Hoste,  of  Sandringham,  Esq.  ^  Their  son,  Henry  Hoste,  of 
Sandringham,  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1814,  and  died  in 
1833,  aged  67  or  68.  His  son.  Captain  Henley,  died  un- 
married, and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cornish,  "of 
Avishayes  and  Leigh,"  who  married  *'  Sarah  Frances,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Coles,  Esq.,  of  Parrock's  Lodge,  Somerset,  and 
died  at  Sherborne  on  the  14th  of  August,  1855.  His  widow 
still  survives,  and  with  their  son,  Henry  Coniish  Henley,  Esq., 
who  was  bom  in  1835.  resides  at  the  interesting  old  family 
mansion,  as  already  stated. 

A  large  estate  in  Winsham,  valued  in  1293,  at  £22  lis  8d, 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Ford.  But  the  rest  of  the  manor 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  provostship  of  Wells, 
and  when  that  office  was  abolished  it  was  annexed  to  the 
deanery,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  day.  ^  A  charter 
of  free  warren  was  granted  to  it  by  King  Edward  the  Third.  ' 

'  The  marriage  is  thna  recorded  in  the  OtnUeman's  Magazine  : — "  Aagost  21,  1752. 
Henry  Comiah  Henley,  of  Leigh,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Hoste.  £30,000."  He  died  November  1, 
1773.     Sandringham  was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  Henley  family. 

'  The  business  of  the  Provost  was  to  take  care  and  keep  an  account  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  which  were  possessed  in  common  by  the  canons.  In  the  year  1234,  Joceline, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  having  finished  the  ordination  of  the  provostship  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Wells,  endowed  that  office  with  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Combe  St  Nicholas,  as  also 
with  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Winsham,  and  the  rectory  of  Chard  and  Wellington, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  fiflun  Combe  prebendaries,  to  each 
£6  13s  4d.  With  reference  to  Winsham  it  was  decreed  that  he  [the  provost]  shall  leave 
to  his  successors  "the  demesnes  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  without  any  fixed 
number  of  acres  or  measure  ;  and  of  stock  sixteen  oxen,  the  price  of  each  ox  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  and  one  plough-horse,  value  three  shillings  ;  six  sows  and  a  boar, 
the  price  of  all  four  shillings  ;  ewes  and  rams,  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  the 
price  of  each  ewe  or  ram  live-pence ;  and  fifty-three  lambs,  the  value  of  each  twopence 
halfpenny.  At  Chard  he  shall  leave  the  demesnes  tillaged,  without  number  or  measure, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Winsham,  and  the  Callow  without  any  stock,"  &c.,  &c. — 
Collinson^s  **  History  of  Somerset," 

'  Free- warren  was  a  franchise  granted,  under  the  feudal  system,  for  the  preservation 
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The  church  stands  half  way  down  the  principal  street.  It 
is  an  interesting  old  building,  bearing  abundant  traces  of 
repairs  at  different  periods,  some  of  the  modem  ones  being,  as 
usual,  of  the  worst  and  meanest  character  possible.  It  is 
built  of  flint,  with  Ham-HQl-stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  rising  between  them.  Its 
total  length  is  ninety-four  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  chancel 
is  seventeen  feet  six  inches,  and  that  of  the  nave  twenty-three 
feet  six  inches.  It  has  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  within 
which  is  an  antique  box  for  alms,  placed  upon  a  pedestal  ako 
of  wood.  ^  The  earliest  part  of  the  church,  as  usual,  is  the 
chancel,  in  which  two  of  its  five  windows  are  lancets,  which, 
together  with  other  indications  of  the  Early  English  style, 
point  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  date  of  its  erection.  ^ 
A  miserable  proof  of  the  poverty  of  modem  architecture  is  fur- 
nished by  the  east  window,  a  description  of  which  may  be 
advantageously  omitted.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  two  principal 
windows  on  each  side.  They  resemble  the  nave- windows  of 
Axminster  church,  and,  like  them,  their  cusps  and  foliations 
have  been  chopped  away.  Some  of  the  other  windows  are 
Perpendicular,  and  the  rest,  including  a  small  square  one 
in  the  dairy-house  style,  need  not  be  more  particularly  referred 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  window,  which  is  a  chaste 
little  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style.  ^     What  was  originally 

of  **  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren.''  The  beasts  were  hares,  conies,  and  roes ;  the  fowls 
were  either  campestres,  as  partridges,  rails,  and  quails ;  or  sylveHres,  as  woodcocks  and 
pheasants  ;  or  aquatiles,  as  mallards  and  herons.  **  All  these,"  says  Blackstone,  "being 
fercB  ncUurcB,  every  one  had  a  natural  right  to  kill  as  he  could.  But  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  forest  laws,  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  these  animals,  being  looked  upon  as  royal 
game  and  the  sole  property  of  our  savage  monarchs,  this  franchise  of  free-warren  was 
invented  to  protect  them  by  giving  the  grantee  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  killing 
such  game,  so  far  as  his  warren  extended,  on  condition  of  his  preventing  other  persons. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  had  the  franchise  of  warren,  was  in  reality  no  more  than  a  royal 
gamekeeper ;  but  no  man,  not  even  a  Lord  of  a  Manor,  could  by  common  law  justify 
sporting  on  another's  soil,  or  even  on  his  own,  unless  he  had  the  liberty  of  free-warren. 
This  franchise  is  almost  fallen  into  disregard  since  the  new  statutes  for  preserving  the 
game,  the  name  being  now  chiefly  preserved  in  grounds  set  apart  for  the  breeding  of 
hares  and  rabbits."— Blackstone's  **  CummerUaries.^* 

^  By  the  canons  of  1603  (James  I. )  a  poor's  box  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  every 
church — that  receptacle  for  the  unostentatious  charity  of  the  affluent  having  then  dis- 
appeared from  several  churches.  I  need  hardly  state  that  in  the  present  day  such  a 
relic  of  the  "  benighted  "  past  is  very  rarely  to  be  stumbled  upon. 

'  See  page  166. 

'  See  the  account  of  Axminster  church. 
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a  doorway  undemeatli  this  window  has  been  metamorphosed, 
by  some  versatile  genius,  into  a  Perpendicular  imidoWy  with 
spandrils.  ^ 

The  rood  screen,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  remains, 
forms  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  interior  of  this  church. 
It  is  of  oak,  beautifully  carved  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  remains  of  the  rood  itself  (or  rather  of  a  painting  which 
answered  to  the  rood)  may  also  still  be  seen  in  what  is  now  a 
room  in  the  under  part  of  the  tower  and  in  which  the  bells  are 
rang.  This  room  was  formed,  some  years  ago,  by  the  erection 
of  a  floor  across  the  tower  at  the  spring  of  the  arches  by  which 
it  is  supported — thus  entirely  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  arches 
themselves  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  where  the  bells  were 
originally  rung.  The  rood  painting  is  on  panel,  and  without 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  artistic  merit.  It  comprises  five 
figures  : — the  crucified  Christ  in  the  centre,  the  two  Maries 
(or  perhaps  St.  Mary  and  St.  John),  and  the  two  thieves. 
The  colours  are  still  fresh  and  brilliant,  notwithstanding  that 
the  picture  was  for  years  embedded  in  whitewash.  ^ 

What  appears  to  have  been  the  doorway  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  ancient  rood-loft  may  still  be  seen  in  the  south- 
western pier  of  the  tower  arches,  and  in  the  same  pier  is  a 
small  hagioscope. 

^  See  page  127. 

'  The  rood  was  an  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  with  attendant  figures,  made 
generally  of  wood,  but  in  small  churohes  sometimes  painted,  as  in  the  case  of  Winsham. 
The  rood  was  placed  in  a  loft,  or  gallery,  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  Beneath  it 
was  the  screen,  which  divided  the  chancel  from  the  nave  [see  page  302],  and  which  was 
lavishly  carved  and  adorned*  Lights  were  kept  burning  in  the  loft,  especially  on 
festivals,  and  at  one  period  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  from  it.  Rood  lofts  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  before  the  14th  century,  and  they  were  not 
general  until  the  15th  century.  An  order  for  the  removal  of  roods  was  issued  by 
Elizabeth  in  1650.  They  had  previously  been  removed  by  order  of  Edward  VI.,  but 
were  brought  back  again  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Queen  Mary.  Some  splendid  lofts 
and  screens  remain  to  the  present  day.  Those  in  the  churches  of  Kingsbury  Episcopi, 
Honiton,  Uffculme,  Cullompton,  and  Totnes  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  At  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  is  a  small  sculpture  of  a  rood  in  stone, 
inserted  in  a  niche  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  walls, — the  work  of  the  12th  century. 
The  symbolism  of  the  rood  screen — for  in  ancient  times  every  article  in  a  churoh  was 
symbolical— was  death.  The  nave  signified  the  Churoh  Militant,  the  chancel  the  Churoh 
Triumphant.  The  rood-screen  was  the  line  of  separation  through  which  was  a  passage 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  it  therefore  **  appropriately  supported  the  image  of  Him  who 
by  His  death  hath  overcome  death."— See  **  Handbook  of  English  Ecckaiology,''  "  Ohs- 
»ary  of  ArchUecture,*^  dfcc,  <fro. 
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The  Beats  in  the  body  of  the  chiirch  axe  of  very  old  carved 
oak,  exhibiting  the  linen  pattern  so  prevalent  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  font  is  octagonal,  and  very  ancient.  It 
is  made  of  Ham  stone,  painted  to  represent  marble.  ^  The 
church  is  much  deformed  by  an  immense  gallery  which  stretches 
more  than  half  way  up  the  nave,  with  a  second  gallery  of 
smaller  size  above  it.  The  front  of  the  lower  gallery  is  of 
carved  oak,  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  rude  painting, 
between  sham  organ  pipes,  of  David  playing  upon  the  harp. 
A  real  organ  has   lately  been  placpd  in  the  gallery  itself. 


The  pulpit  and  reading  deak  are  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
nave.  A  curious  old  black  letter  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  is  chained  to  a  pedestal  in  the  nave. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  for  the  time,  and  is  bound, 
literally,  in  boards,  which  are  half  an  inch  thick.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  has  occupied  its  present  position  since  the  time  of  ~ 
Queen  Eliaibeth,  when  parish  churches  were  furnished  by 
royal  order  with  an  orthodox  book  or  two,  chained  for  safety 
and  to  be  read  on  the  spot  by  the  parishioners.  ^     Entries  with 

'  ThU  UJO*  the  cue  when  the  hut  edition  wm  pnbliBhed,  but  it  i»  bo  no  longer,  some 
judicioui  repkira  having  of  Iftte  yean  been  effected,  especially  in  the  ch&nceL 

'  I  un  tony  to  wy  that  this  very  interesting  relic  hw  been  improevd  kn»y,  although 
the  pcdeital  uid  chain  were  not  interfered  with. 
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reference  to  this  literary  "  furniture  "  axe  frequently  met  with 
in  parish  records.  In  the  churchwardens'  account  book  at 
Colyton  is  the  following  : — "  1612.  Paid  for  Mr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Jewell  8  works,  xxxij^.  Also  paid  for  an  iron  chain 
for  chaining  the  same,  and  fastening,  i^.  iijc?."  ^ 

The  tower,  which  has  a  turret  at  the  south-west  corner,  is 
square,  embattled,  and  furnished  with  gargoyles.  It  is  lighted 
in  the  beU-storey  with  four  windows  of  two  lights,  cusped,  and 
surmounted  with  a  quatrefoil.  It  contains  a  clpck  and  five 
beUs.  Upon  one  of  the  bells  is  the  date  1583,  and  the  great 
bell  bears  the  inscription  so  common  in  this  part  of  the 
country  : — 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  sammon  alL"  ' 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  Kings  Books  at  £14  13s  4d.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  commuted  for  £340,  and  those  of  the  impro- 
priator or  his  lessee  (H.  C.  Henley,  Esq.),  at  £142.  The 
vicarage  house  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and 
a  large  school-room,  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Among  the  monuments  within  the  church  are  the  foUowing  : 

A  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Comiah  Henley,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Henry  Hoste 
Henley,  Eaq.,  of  Sandringham  Hall,  Norfolk,  who  died  August  14,  1855,  aged  56. 

^  "  OerUUman^s  Magazine  "  for  June,  1866.  Among  the  Winsham  parochial  reooxda 
is  the  following  Presentment,  made  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells 
in  1692,  in  which  a  Qreat  Frost  is  noticed  : — 

"  The  Presentment  of  Benjamin  Sprake,  churchwarden,  in  the  absence  of  Walter 

Barrett,  also  churchwarden  of  Winsham,  in  the  Countye  of  Somersett,  at  the  Visitation 

for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  held  at  Winsham  aforesaid  the  fifteenth  day  of 

Apriil,  1692. 

Imprimis  :  I  present  Matthew  Paul,  the  elder,  and  William  Stuckey,  the  younger, 

churchwardens  for  the  present  year  1692. 
Item  :  I  present  a  considerable  deal  of  worke  done  in  repairinge  the  Leads  of  the 
Tower,  and  glazing  the  Church  windowes,  and  that  the  same  is  at  pr'sent  in 
indifferent  repair. 
Item  :  I  pr'sent  divers  dilapidations  in  and  about  the  parishhouses,  which  happening  in 
or  about  the  time  of  tfu  late  great  froH,  wee  had  nott  time  nor  money  to  repair. 

Vt  me,  Benjamin  Sprake. 
Mathew  Paull. 

WiUiam  Stvckey." 

'  This  bell  was  cast  by  Isaac  Kingston,  Bridgwater.  The  first  bell  bears  the  date 
1753,  and  the  names  of  John  Stuckey  and  Henry  Willis,  churchwardens  ;  the  second  bell, 
William  Tokcr,  gent.,  and  Mr.  Jeffery,  1720  ;  and  the  third  bell  the  date  1656. 
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A  tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  Francis  Joseph  Horatio  Festing,  Vicar  of  the  parish  for 
33  years,  who  died  July  5,  1831,  aged  67.  Also  to  Anne  Charlton,  November  15,  1827, 
aged  65. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Hoste  Henley,  Esq., 
who  died  November  25,  1836,  aged  75. 

A  monument  to  Typhena  Boyse,  wife  of  William  Boyse,  vicar  of  the  parish,  who 
died  August  2,  1741,  aged  68. 

A  monument  to  Mary  Royse,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Boyse,  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  died 
August  10,  1747,  aged  37. 

A  brass  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Bev.  George  Ware^  vicar  of  the 
parish,  who  died  September  14,  1842,  aged  43. 

The  oldest  inscription  is  as  follows — ^placed  underneath  carvings  of  an  angel  blowing 
a  trumpet  over  a  figure  rising  from  a  tomb  below  : — "  Sacrvm  Memorise  Boberti  Henley 
(fil.  nat.  max.  Henrici  Nepotis  Boberti  Henley  de  Leigh,  in  agro  Somersettensi,  anno  et 
hvivs  comitatis  prepositorvm)  qvi  epidemica  grassante  febre  hinc  demigravit  Elizabetha 
conjvnx  eivs  fidelissima  prior  E.  soeis  natabvs  Edmondi  Lamberti  de  Boyton  in  campo 
Wiltonesi  armigeri  et  Dolcibike  filiae  Bichardi  Swaine,  de  Blandforde,  in  Ck>mit.  Dorset, 
armigeri,  certa  resvrrectionis  favstn  spe  freta  hoc  posvit  innemosynon  Aa  Dmi  1639." 

There  are  some  fine  old  yews  in  the  churchyard,  adding 
greatly  to  its  ornamentation,  as  depicted  in  my  little  wood 
engraving.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  decipherable  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  tombs  and  headstones  :  —  ^ 

Abraham  Adam,   of  Purtington,   M.A.,   of   Wadham  College,   September  12,   1709  ; 

Abraham  Atkins,  1764 ;  Mary,  wife  of  the  Bev.  W.  Palmer,  late  of  Purtington, 

April  6,  1780. 
AUen  WiUiam  Bryant,  Misterton,  May  12,  1847. 
Baker  family.    Several  members,  from  1805. 
Bickell  Mary,  widow  of  William,  September  3,  1851  ;  W.  Henry  Phelps,  son-in-law, 

February  21,  1846. 
Bradford  Bichard,  1855  ;  wife,  and  daughter. 
Bulford  Dadd,  March  20,  1834. 
Cook  Bichard,  1846  ;  wife,  and  daughter. 
Cooper  Bobert  Willy,  August  2,  1853,  and  other  members. 
Dunn  John,  June  3,  1793  ;  wife,  1775  ;  son,  daughter,  and  other  members. 
Capper  William^  1806  ;  Mary,  wife,  1827  ;  and  several  children. 
Good  Beuben,  January  11,  1840 ;  Dinah,  daughter,  wife  of  John  Fraunceis  Gwyn,  Esq., 

of  Ford  Abbey,  June  22,  1831,  aged  44. 
Green  Bobert,  1840. 
Henley  Lieut.  George,  B.N.,  died  at  Leigh  House,  January  19,  1666,  aged  27.     This 

officer  served  in  the  bombardment  of  Bomersund,   1854,   and  received  the  Baltic 

medal. 
Hardyman  John,  October  6,  1844 ;  wife,  and  children. 
Holbrook  Thomas,  September  4,  1842  ;  wife,  1854 ;  sons  and  daughters. 
Hodder  Anthony,  1864  ;  wife,  and  children. 
Hull  William,  November  27,  1803 ;  wife,  1794. 
Meech  family.     Several  members,  from  1820. 
MUverton  WiUiam,  February  7,  1786. 

^  The  custom  of  interments  in  churchyards  was  introduced  into  England  about 
A.  D.  742  by  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  witnessed  it  at  Borne.  For 
a  long  time  previously  the  churches  themselves  were  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 
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Moore  Thomas,  1834 ;  wife,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family. 

Otton ,  bom  at  Seaton,  died  at  Amerham,  February  7,  1838,  aged  45. 

Plyer  Samuel,  May  21,  1796,  aged  64. 

Prowse  Thomas  (altar  tomb),  1694  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

Pysing  Rev.  Benedict  (altar  tomb),  1750. 

Baisen  family,  from  1835  to  1866. 

Rowe  John,  September  13,  1788  ;  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters. 

Royse  Rev.  W.  G.,  1832,  aged  42. 

Royse  Rev.  Nathaniel  (altar  tomb),  vicar  of  the  parish  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife ;  and  Frances, 

daughter,  wife  of  Rev.  James  Draper,  of  Crewkeme. 
Snell  Ellen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Follett  Snell,  of  Midnell,  and  daughter  of  the  late 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  of  West  Coker,  July  17,  I860,  aged  26  ;  Sarah,  daughter. 
Stubbs  Anne,  July  1,  1872,  aged  30. 
Trent  Robert,  1793,  and  members  of  his  family. 
Tucker  family,  from  1785. 

A  small  income  arising  from  the  rent  of  a  meadow  called 
Kingsfield,  abutting  on  the  river  in  the  parish  of  Thomcombe, 
is  appropriated  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of  Winsham. 

The  following  list  of  incumbents  is  obtained  from  the 
diocesanal  records  in  Wells  Cathedral : — 

1321.    March  4.    Robtus.  le  Veele  de  WelL    Presentation  of  Robtl  de  Haselschawe. 

1340.    April  3.     WiUm.  Velle.     Presentation  of  Thom.  de.  Giindenhm. 

1422.  April  24.  Petrum  MarchelL  Presentation  of  WillL  Skelton,  Canonici  et 
Propositi  Oath.  Church  Wellen. 

1440.     December  19.    Johannem  Culmelond.     Ditto. 

1453.    July  2.    Willm.  Bonsquyer.     Presentation  of  Johem.  Trevenannt. 

1458.  November  8.  Cantarie  sine  liber  Capelle  Ste.  Marie  infra  Virgie  ecci&  poch. 
de  Cmkem,  permutacio  Vicaria  ppetua  de  Wynshm.  Presentation  of  Willm.  Bonsquier, 
Vicar  of  Wynshm.,  and  Francum  Cotis,  Rector  of  Capelle  of  St  Mary  the  Tirgin,  Crukem. 

1462.  November  30  Thoma.  Lerbecke.  Presentation  of  Ricardu  Swan  ppositu 
Oath.  Church  Wellen. 

1478.  February  19.     Robertum  Martyn.    Ditta 

1479.  December  23.    Johem  Coppe.     Ditto. 

1485.  October  20.  Henricu  Gould.  Presentation  of  Richard  Swan  ppositu  Cath. 
Chu  Wellen. 

1493.  December  23w  Johem.  Barry.  Presentation  of  Thoma  Barowe,  ppositu  Oath. 
Ch.  Wellen. 

1498.    November  29.    Johem  Hyde.    Ditto. 

1505.  April  29.  Edmundu  Combecke.  Presentation  of  Willi  Rawlyns,  ppositu 
Oath.  Ch.  Wellen. 

1544.    April  20.     Robtum  Byrche  aU.  Parishe.     Ditto. 

1546.    November  13.     Christoferum  Grene.     Presentation  of  Matheo  Grene. 

1553.  March  20.  Edwardum  Mii^hen.  Presentation  of  Johanem  Goodman,  Dean 
Caih.  Oh.  Wellen. 

1558.    September  5.     Robertu  Fygeen.     Ditto. 

1574.  September  10.  Johannes  Higgins.  Presentation  of  Valentinu  Dale,  Dean 
Cath.  Ch.  Wellen. 

1620.  February  15.  Johes.  Wyatt.  Presentation  of  Richardi  Meredith,  Dean 
Caih.  Ch.  Wells. 

1662.  August  27.  Timotheus  Hiller.  Presentation  of  Roberti  Creighton,  Dean  of 
Cath.  Ch.  Wellen. 

1662.     September  29.     Do.     Do. 
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1666.     February  22.    Johes.  Rost.     Do. 

1675.     April  11.    Johes.  Dai^vill.     Presented  by  His  Majesty  King  Charles  11. 

1692.  August  11.  Henricus  Laing.  Presented  by  Hadulphi  Bathurst^  Dean  Oath. 
Ch.  Wellen. 

1708.  May  27.  Johannes  Leicester.  Presented  by  Wilhelmi  Grahm.,  Dean  Cath. 
Ch.  Wells. 

1713.    January  28.    Wilhelmo  Boyse.    Presented  by  Matheo  Brailsford,  Dean  Cath. 

Ch.  Wells. 

1736.  June  2.  Nathaniel  Pen  Boyse.  Presented  by  Isaac  Maddox,  Dean  Cath. 
Wells. 

1796.  April  23.  Thomas  BoyeL  Presented  by  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  Dean  of 
Cath.  Ch.  Wells. 

1798.    July  30.     Francis  Joseph  Horatio  Posting.     Do. 

1831.  August  30.  George  Ware.  Presented  by  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Dean  of  Cath.  Ch.  Wells. 

1870.    January.     Daniel  Hall  Spencer,  the  present  incumbent 

Although  this  list  appears  to  be  tolerably  complete,  there 
is  at  least  one  omission,  and,  probably,  as  it  is  published  for 
the  first  time,  there  may  be  others  which  future  writers  on  the 
subject  will  be  able  to  supply.  The  one  particular  omission  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  William  Ball,  who  was  vicar  in  1662,  and, 
along  with  two  thousand  other  Church  of  England  clergymen, 
refiised  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  was 
passed  in  that  year.  ^  Mr.  Ball  soon  afterwards  founded  an 
Independent  congregation  at  Winsham.  In  conjunction  with 
the  ejected  vicar  of  Beaminster,  Mr.  Crabbe,  who  afterwards 
recanted  and  became  vicar  of  Axminster,  Mr.  Ball  contributed 
to  a  volume  of  sermons,  and,  after  twenty  years'  quiet  labor, 
died  in  1670.  After  the  Toleration  Act,  the  Winsham  con- 
gregation chose  the  Rev.  S.  Bolster  as  their  minister,  took  a 
house  on  a  lease  dated  1703,  and  fitted  it  up  for  service.  Mr, 
Grinstead  succeeded  till  1726,  when  "  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
for  ten  years  by  four  neighbouring  ministers — the  Revds. 
Robert  Batten  of  Colyton,  James  Strong  of  Ilminster,  Robert 

^  "Not  long  after,  the  clouds  growing  blacker,  and  ye  day  darkening  apace — 
Anno  1662 — an  Edict  was  issued  forth  by  ye  powers  then  in  being  that  after  the  24th 
day  of  ye  6th  moneth  (August)  every  teacher  or  preacher  refusing  to  conform  to  tho^e 
things  which  were  to  be  imposed  on  them  (part  of  which  was  a  declaring  their  assent  and 
consent  to  ye  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  Book  of  Articles  and  Ceremonies  of  ye 
Church  of  England  according  to  ye  decrees  and  oanrms  of  ye  Prelates,  Ac,  with  other 
things  required  and  enjoyn'd  by  the  said  Act)  were  to  be  ejected,  deprived  of  those 
incomes  before  allotted  ihem  for  their  temporall  maintenance,  and  not  be  permitted  any 
more  to  teach  or  preach  to  ye  people  upon  pain  of  imprisonment ;  so  yt  on^one  day,  that 
black  and  dismall  day  (never  to  be  forgotten),  were  many  hundreds  of  eminent,  pious, 
learned,  faithfull  ministers  of  ye  Gdspel  in  ye  land  put  to  silence  and  past  vnder  a  civi 
deskth,*^—  Axminster  Church  Book  of  the  Independent  Chapel, 
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Knight  of  Crewkerne,  and  Aaron  Pitts  of  Chard.  Four  pas- 
tors followed  in  the  next  twenty  years.  While  Mr.  Henley 
was  minister,  ^  a  new  chapel  was  built  in  1760.  In  it 
Messrs.  Phelps,  Bryant,  Hatch,  and  Davis  preached  till  1780. 
The  Rev.  John  Hems  worth  collected  the  records  in  1791,  and 
so  useful  were  his  labors,  and  those  of  the  Rev,  William  Dum- 
ford,  that  a  larger  chapel  was  required  and  erected  in  1810, 
when  a  house  and  garden  were  given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Trenchard, 
of  Maudlin.  Mr.  Dumford's  death,  in  1829,  was  much  la- 
mented. Mr.  Wells  left  in  1836,  when  the  Rev.  David 
Evans  succeeded  him  till  1859.  Mr.  Westbrook  did  much 
good  for  two  years.  During  the  valued  residence  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Gooby,  a  school  room  was  built  by  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  1863."^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice  succeeded  in 
1865,  and  is  the  minister  at  the  present  time  (1873). 

The  name  Winsham  is  no  doubt  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Ham  is  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  dwelling-place,  and,  in  its 
enlarged  sense,  for  a  collection  of  dwellings— a  village,  or  a 
town.  It  is  the  root  of  the  modem  words  home  and  hamlet^ 
which  help  to  explain  its  original  meaning.  The  prefix  Wins 
— ^the  8  betraying  the  genitive  case — suggests  a  proper  name, 
and  as  there  is  an  estate  in  the  parish  called  Winards,  derived 
from  a  proper  name,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Wins- 
ham  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Wynheardes-haxa — Wynheard 
being  a  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  patronimic. 

The  hamlet  of  Purtington  lies  north  from  Winsham  village, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  brook  which 
rises  in  this  hamlet  out  of  the  range  of  greensand  hills  in 

'  I  suspect  that  this  Mr.  Henley,  like  members  of  many  other  "county  families,'* 
was  a  member  of  the  family  at  Leigh,  which  sympathised  so  much  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  as  to  send  £200  to  his  exchequer  for  carrjring  his  cause  to  Sedgemoor.  The 
eccentric  and  talented  "Orator  Henley,*'  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made, 
although  bred  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  became,  about  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  text,  a  sort  of  free  lance  among  the  dissenters  in  London. 

•  **  Hutary  of  Free  Churches,**  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Mayo  Gunn.  In  Dr.  Galamy*s 
**  Noncof^ormUU*  Memorial"  mention  is  made  of  a  Mr.  John  Langdale,  of  Cricket  St. 
Thomas,  and  also  of  Mr.  John  Tomer,  of  North  Cricket,  who  went  through  much  suffer- 
ing and  imprisonment.  "Towards  the  end  of  King  Charles's  reign  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned, and,  after  being  released,  preached  in  the  church  at  BemUter,  Netherbury,  &&, 
agreeable  to  his  expectation  ;  for  he  all  along  said  that  Gk>d  would  open  his  mouth 
to  preach  again  in  the  churches." — Second  edition  (1802),  edited  by  Samuel  Palmer,  iii., 
page  185. 
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which  Windwhistle,  Lady  Down,  and  White  Down  are  in- 
cluded, falls  into  the  Axe  at  the  other  hamlet  of  Winsham, 
Amerham,  in  the  opposite  direction,  where,  just  at  its  mouth, 
it  drives  a  flour  mill.  These  hamlet-names,  I  may  remark  in 
passing,  like  the  name  of  Winsham  itself,  still  further  illustrate 
the  strength  of  local  Anglo-Saxon  influence  and  occupation. 
Purtington  is  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  local  place-names 
signifying  the  settlement  of  a  family  or  a  clan,  the  Peurtingas, 
and  Amer,  in  Amerham,  is  possibly  the  modem  and  contracted 
form  of  the  name  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  resident.  ^ 

Of  the  extensive  range  of  hills  out  of  which  the  Cricket 
Brook  rises,  I  may  pause  to  remark  that  the  turnpike-road, 
formed  partly  on  the  line  of  the  Fosse- way,  as  described  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter,  passes  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  from 
St.  Eeigne  to  Whitedown,  and  leads  from  Crewkeme  to  Chard 
and  Axminster.     It  commands  magnificent  views,  extending 
entirely  across  the  island,  and  also  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Coimty  of  Somerset  northward.     In  clear  weather  the 
English  Channel  at   Seaton  on  the  south,  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  near  Burnham  on  the  north,  with  the  well-known 
Steep  and  Flat  Holms,  may  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.     In  the  rough  winter  nights,  such  is  the  exposed  and 
elevated  situation  that  the  traveller  is  pretty  sure  to  receive  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  propriety   of  its   name,  and  to 
wonder  not  at  the  local  saying  that  "  once  upon  a  time  the 
Devil  lost  his  way   upon    Windwhistle,"   although   he   may 
derive  consolation  from  the  old-time  belief  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  is  to  this  day  immured  in  some  long-disused  and 
walled-up  underground  cellar  at  Windwhistle  Inn,  into  which 
he  had  been  enticed  by  a  local  "  White  Witch  "  bargaining  for 
the  sale  of  his  soul.  ^     A  more  likely, — indeed,  a  well  authen- 
ticated,— story  is  told  of  the  sudden  drying  up,  in  a  field  at 
the  back  of  the  inn,  of  a  well  which  for  ages  supplied  the 

^  See  my  ^^  Local  Nomenclature,^''  and,  for  a  far  more  complete  exposition,  Dr. 
Taylor*8  **  Words  and  Places,*'  and  Mr.  Kemble's  **  The  Saxons  in  England,'' 

'  The  reputation  of  this  now  unsuspected  hostelry  was  not  of  the  highest  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  and  to  trade  upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  probably  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  smugglers,  who  "  used  "  the  house  to  a  very  great  extent.  When  a  boy, 
I  remember  hearing,  among  other  *' romantic**  relations,  a  story  of  the  Devil  having 
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inhabitants  of  the  locality  with  water.  On  the  day  of  the 
great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  (November  1,  1755,)  the  spring 
ceased  to  flow,  and  the  well  has  ever  since  been  dry — the 
water-supply  to  this  day  being  exclusively  obtained  from  the 
valley  below.  An  old  man  named  Chick  once  told  me  that 
his  grandfather,  a  boy  at  the  time,  was  present  when  the 
water  went  away,  and  that  he  described  it  as  "  sinking  through 
the  bottom  like  cider  through  a  tunnigar." 

The  Purtington  stream  flows  through  a  delightful  little 
combe,  ^  in  which  are  situated  the  mansion  and  charming 
groimds  of  Viscount  Bridport.  These  are  in  the  parish  of 
Cricket  St.  Thomas,  which,  for  a  short  distance,  abuts  upon 
the  Axe,  near  Ford  Abbey.  Hence  its  claim  for  notice — a 
claim  very  much  enhanced  by  the  respect  so  generally  felt  for 
the  noble  Viscount  and  his  family.  "  Cricket "  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Creccaj  a  ravine,  and  received 
the  adjunct  of  St.  Thomas  (the  saint  to  whom  its  church  is 
dedicated)  as  a  distinction  from  Cricket  Malherbie,  a  parish  in 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  Windwhistle. 

Cricket  St.  Thomas  ia  a  small  parish  of  875  acres  only,  and 
a  population  in  1871  of  110,  showing  an  increase  since  1851  of 
no  less  than  41.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  South  Petherton 
and  the  poor  law  union  of  Chard.  Anciently  it  was  held  of 
the  great  barony  of  Castle  Cary  by  military  service.  ^     In  the 

been  canght  in  the  cellar  and  walled  up,  aa  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  that  story  bears 
%  remarkable  similarity  to  one  told  of  the  poet  Virgil,  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
regarded  as  a  magician.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  been  startled  one  day  by  a  voice  calling 
to  him  ont  of  a  small  hole  in  a  cave.  It  proceeded  from  an  Evil  Spirit  who  had  been 
oonjnred  into  that  place  of  confinement,  and  who  nndertook  to  show  Virgil  certain  books 
of  necromancy  on  condition  of  his  release.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  the  condition 
fulfilled.  "  He  stood  before  Virgil  like  a  mifl^hty  man,  whereof  Vii^  was  afraid,  and  he 
marvelled  greatly  that  so  great  a  man  might  come  out  of  so  little  a  hole.  Then  said 
Virgil,  '  Should  ye  well  pass  through  the  hole  that  ye  came  out  of  ?'  And  he  said  '  Yes. ' 
Said  Vixgil,  '  I  hold  the  best  pledge  that  I  have  that  ye  cannot  do  it'  The  Devill  said, 
*  1  consent  thereto.'  And  then  the  Devill  wrang  himself  into  the  little  hole  again.  And 
when  he  was  in,  then  Virgil  closed  him  there  again,  so  that  he  had  no  power  to  come  out 
again,  but  there  abideth  still.'* — **  Of  the  Lyfe  of  VlrgiUus  and  his  Deth,  and  the  many 
marvayles  that  he  dyd"  See  the  volume  on  Virgil  in  "Ancient  dassica  for  English 
Headers,"    Blackwood. 

^  Combe  is  the  very  common  name  in  the  West  of  England  for  a  little  valley,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Wales,  for  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the  hills.  It  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
derived  immediately  from  the  Celtic  ewm, 

'  Under  the  feudal  system,  baronies  consisted  of  many  manors  or  lordships,  and 

2  a 
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nineteentli  year  of  King  Edward  I.  (1290)  Richard  de  Courte- 
vyle  held  two  knights'  feea  and  a  haJf  in  Cricket  of  Sir  Hugli 
Lovel,  knight,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  III.  (1327-8) 
Walter  de  Rodney  was  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Sir  Peter  Coumey, 
knight,  held  it  in  the  sixth  year  of  Heniy  VI.  (1404),  and  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same  reign  it  belonged  to  Margaret, 
widow  of  Sir  John  St.  Hoe,  who  held  it,  with  the  advowson, 
of  Lord  St.  Maur  as  of  his  manor  of  Castle  Cary.  The  subse- 
quent owners  were  Sir  William  Botreaux,  hart.,  the  Hunger- 
fords,  and,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Elizabeth  (1588),  John 
Preston.     More  recently  the  property  belonged  to  the  Coxes 


of  Stone  Easton,  who  sold  it  to  the  Bridport  family,  now  the 
sole  owners. 

The  mansion  was  erected  about  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
older  house,  which  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  present  building,  was  taken  down.  It  occupies  a  low  and 
sheltered  situation,  shut  in  by  hills  on  every  side  except  tlie 
south,  where  the  Combe  opens  into  the  "Valley  of  the  Axe. 
It  is  neat  and  convenient  rather  than  imposing,  furnished  with 
extensive  offices,  and  surrounded  by  lovely  gardens  fitted  up 
with  hothouses  and  conservatories. 

generally  took  their  diitingiiUliiDg  name  from  the  muior  upon  which  the  nudence  of  tbd 
bajon  WM  fixed,  *nd  which  beome  the  Caput  Baronia,  u  wu  the  cue  at  Castle  Cary. 
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• 

The  park  is  delightfiilly  laid  out  on  the  hill-side  facing  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  extending  into  the  plain  below.  It 
is  ornamented  with  large  and  luxuriant  trees  of  oak,  ash,  elm, 
beech,  and  fir,  tastefully  arranged  both  singly  and  in  groups  ; 
— here  forming  shady  avenues  over  winding  pathways,  and 
there  disposed  into  miniature  woods  in  situations  which  com- 
mand delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  Those 
views  are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  at 
the  distant  extremity  of  which  are  seen  the  romantic  cliffs  of 
Beer  and  the  beautiful  Seaton  Bay.  The  Purtington  Brook 
just  referred  to  meanders  through  the  ornamental  groimds  and 
contributes,  indeed,  very  much  to  their  ornamentation,  being 
broken  into  picturesque  little  murmuring  cascades,  and  other- 
wise tastefully  directed — imparting  to  the  scene  the  indescri- 
bable charms  of  running  water. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  family  of  Hood  is  of  historical 
renown,  and  that  it  was  ennobled  in  recognition  of  important 
national  services  by  two  of  its  members.  It  sprang  imme- 
diately from  Mosterton,  where,  among  other  property  in 
Dorsetshire,  it  had  an  estate,  and  the  ancient  residence  was 
exactly  opposite  the  church  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  as 
stated  in  page  153.  The  second  son  of  Alexander  Hood,  Esq., 
of  Mosterton,  was  a  clergyman  named  Samuel,  who  was  first 
vicar  of  Butleigh,  Somerset,  and  afterwards  of  Thomcombe. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  of 
Beaminster  (see  page  131),  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  both  became  admirals. 
The  elder  Samuel  was  in  1782  created  Baron  Hood  (Ireland), 
and  in  1796  Viscount,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The 
younger  son,  Alexander,  was  second  in  command  of  the  fleet 
on  "  the  glorious  first  of  June,"  1794,  and  for  his  distinguished 
services  was  created  Baron  Bridport,  of  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  in 
Ireland,  A  splendid  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  1795 
obtained  for  him,  in  the  following  year,  an  elevation  to  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1801  he  was  further  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Viscount.  The  Viscoimt  was  twice  married, 
but  died  without  issue,  at  the  age  of  87,  in  1814,^  when  the 

'  He  waa  buried  in  Cricket  church,  where  a  monament  with  the  following  inscription 
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English  honors  ceased,  while  the  Irish  barony  devolved,  ac- 
cording to  the  limitation  of  the  patent,  upon  his  great-nephew, 
Samuel,  who  was  born  December  7, 1788,  and  on  July  3,  1810, 
married  Charlotte  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Eev.  William 
Earl  Nelson,  brother  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  and 
Duchess  of  Brontd  That  lady  died  on  January  29,  1873. 
His  lordship  had  died  on  January  6,  1868,  leaving  a  numerous 
family. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  Nelson  Hood, 
who  was  born  December  23,  1814,  entered  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  in  1831,  and  became  Major-General  in  1862.  In  1868 
his  Lordship  was  created  Viscount  Bridport,  of  Cricket  St. 
Thomas,  and  of  Bronte,  Italy,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  Lordship  has  been  attached  to  the  CJourt 
since  1847,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Queen, 
as  he  also  enjoyed  that  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  whom  he 
was  clerk-marshal.  His  Lordship  is  greatly  respected  by  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  beloved  by  his  laborers,  to  whom 
he  is  a  true  friend,  as  are  also  the  Viscountess  and  their 
numerous  family.  The  hospitality  of  Cricket  is  proverbial  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  establishment  is  kept  up  in  the 
good  old  English  style  so  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  living  of  Cricket  is  a  rectory,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Taunton.     The  patron  is  Viscount  Bridport,  and  the  present 

is  erected  to  his  memory  : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Hoxu  Alexander 
Hood,  Lord  Viscount  Bridport,  Knight  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron  of  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  Vice-Admind  of  Great  Britain, 
General  of  the  Main  Forces,  and  the  Senior  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1814,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  For  his  brayery,  for 
his  ability,  for  his  achievements  in  his  profession,  for  his  attachment  to  his  king  and  hia 
country,  consult  the  annals  of  the  British  navy,  where  they  are  written  in  indelible 
characters.  Let  this  monument  record  his  private  virtues.  He  was  a  sincere  and  pious 
Christian,  a  faithful  and  affectionate  husband,  a  warm  and  steady  friend  to  merit, 
benevolent  to  the  brave  and  virtuous  in  distress,  kind  to  his  domestics,  the  patron  of 
unprotected  youth,  the  poor  man's  benefactor,  the  seaman's  friend*  Beloved,  revered, 
and  deplored  by  all.  In  testimony  of  her  high  regard  and  veneration,  this  monument  is 
erected  by  his  very  affectionate  and  afiAicted  relict,  Mary  Sophia  Bridport."  Underneath 
are  the  family  arms : — Azure,  a  fret,  argent,  on  a  chief,  or,  three  crescents,  aabU, 
Supporters  : — Dexter, — Neptune,  proper,  mantled,  vert,  supporting  with  the  left  ann  & 
trident,  and  resting  the  right  upon  an  anchor,  or.  Sinister, — a  sea  lion,  argent,  supiiort- 
ing  with  the  sinister  paw  an  anchor,  or.  Motto,  "Steady,"  Crest ;— A  Cornish  chough, 
proper,  supporting  with  the  dexter  claw  an  anchor,  or. 
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rector  is  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Shawe,  of  Seaborough.  In  1292,  the 
living  was  valued  at  three  marks  and  ten  shillings,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  estate  in  the  parish  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Ford  was  declared  to  be  worth  twenty-one  shillings.  The 
living  is  valued  in  the  King  s  Books  at  £9  1 7s  6d,  and  the 
tithes  are  commuted  for  £87  10s.  The  church  is  a  neat  little 
structure,  a  few  yards  north  of  the  mansion-house.  It  is 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  laurels,  which  eflfectually  conceal  it 
from  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by  and  impart  a  peculiar  degree 
of  solemnity  and  retirement  to  the  building  and  its  little 
grave-yard.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  south  transept  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Bridport 
family,  ^  and  a  turret  at  the  west  end  containing  three  bells. 
It  has  been  so  greatly  and  so  frequently  altered  as  to  render 
unsatisfactory  any  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  its  erection  from 
its  architectural  characteristics,  the  earliest  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  belong  to  the  Second-pointed  or  Decorated  style  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  ^  Tradition  says  that  it  was  originally 
only  a  domestic  chapel,  and  that  the  parish  church,  at  White- 
doiviiy  was  accidentally  burned.  There  is  some  show  of  pro- 
bability in  this  account,  for  an  annual  fair  is  still  held  at 
Whitedown,  on  the  hill  near  Windwhistle,  about  a  mile  from 


^  There  is  a  memorial  window  to  the  seoond  Lady  Bridport  and  three  infant 
children  of  the  present  Viscount— Edith,  Charlotte,  Albert  Nelson,  and  Henry  Nelson. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  window  is  a  marble  monument  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Bear- Admiral  Hood,  who  died  12th  September, 
1786,  after  a  short  illness.     She  was  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  West,  and  niece  to  Lord 
ViBOonnt  Cobham,  of  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose  eldest  sister  her  father  married. 
From  the  purest  testimony  of  esteem,  and  in  just  testimony  of  her  pious  benevolence  and 
most  amiable  disposition,  her  affectionate  husband  has  caused  this  most  humble  monu- 
ment to  be  erecteil."      On  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  is  a  monument  to  the 
second  wife  of  the  same  nobleman  : — '*  Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mary  Sophia, 
Viscountess  Bridport.     She  died  18th  February,  1831,  aged  82  years,— in  whose  culti- 
yated  mind  Providence  implanted  seeds  of  early  benevolence,  whence  the  fruits  adorning 
her  youth  were  matured  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  succouring  the  destitute,  healing  the 
broken-hearted,  and  cheering  the  wayworn  traveller.    Under  a  garb  of  extreme  simplicity, 
she  possessed  a  truly  great  soul,  caring  all  for  others  and  regardless  of  hersell     In  her 
support  of  country,  ardent  both  in  Church  and  State.   To  works  tending  to  the  public  good, 
a  most  generous  but  silent  benefactress.     In  her  heart  Friendship's  sacred  tie  was  rivetted 
by  deeds  that  spoke  its  truth.     The  tears  of  the  poor,  and  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
him  who  raises  this  marble,  consecrate  it  to  her  sacred  memory.'* 

*  See  the  account  of  Axminster  church. 
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the  present  churchy  and  &xrs  were  originallj  held  only  in 
churchyards.  ^ 

Besides  the  monuments  already  described,  there  is  a  yery 
interesting  and  beautifully  executed  one  of  white  marble, 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Key.  William  Earl  Nelson,  Duke  of  Brontd  and  Bither  of  the 
late  Lady  Bridport,  and  of  two  children  of  the  late  Lord 
Bridport     It  consists  of  a  fiill  length  reclining   figure  of 
the   Earl,    in    canonicals,    holding    in    one    hand  an    open 
book    and    contemplating    an    angel    ascending    with    two 
children  in  his  arms.     The  countenance  is  remarkably  fine. 
An  inscription  sets  forth  that  the  Earl  was  bom  on  April 
20th,   1757,  and  died  February   28th,   1835,   and  that  his 
remains  are  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  side  of 
those  of  his  brother,  the  celebrated  AdmiraL     On  the  same 
monument  is  also  recorded  the  decease  of  Horatio  Nelson,  son 
of  Samuel  Lord  Bridport ;  of  Charlotte  Mary,  his  wife  ;  and  of 
his  brother,  Horatio  Nelson,  who  was  bom  April  27,  1826, 
and  died  January  2,  1832.     The  monument  was  erected  by 
the  late  Lady  Bridport. 

The  following  is  the  most  complete  list  of  the  incumbents  of 
Cricket  which  I  am  able  to  obtain  £rom  the  archiyes  of  Wells 
Cathedral : — 

1315.  April  4.  Johes.  de  Golynghop,  on  the  resignation  of  Thoma  de  Cniket,  of 
iFlioee  institution  there  is  no  record. 

1325.  April  4.  Robtos.  de  Upton,  on  the  resignation  of  Waltri  de  Hull,  of  whoee 
institution  there  is  no  record.    On  the  presentation  of  Walti  Bodeneye. 

1327.  February  8.  Exchange — Johues.  Porch,  yicar  of  Thomoombe,  Bios.  Exon, 
and  Bobts.  de  Uppeton,  Rector  of  Criket  Thomas. 

1327.    March  11.    Johem.  North.     Presentation  of  Walt,  de  Bodeneye. 

1342.     October  12.     Bicnm  Moigne.    Presentation  of  Elizabeth  de  Clyvedon. 

1348.    February  2.    Thoma  Syrman.    Presentation  of  Elizabeth  de  Clyvedon. 

1352.    February  6.    Waltum  de  Uprenhose.    Presentation  of  Elizabeth  de  Clyvedon. 

1360.     October  14.    Willi  Whyte. 

1414.  March  11.  Willm.  Hurdeley,  by  the  death  of  Johes.  Hunte,  of  whoee  insti- 
tution there  is  no  record.     Presentation  of  Willm.  Dmi  de  Botreaux. 

1417.  December  4.  Ecclie  de  Cryket,  pmutacio  cum  yica  de  Charelton  Adm. 
Willm.  Hurdelegh,  Bectorise  de  Cryket  Thoms.,  and  Thorn.  Newton,  yicar  of  Charleton 
Adm. 

1423.  October  9.  Eodie  de  Cryket  Thoms.  pmutacio  cum  yicaria  de  Murlynch. 
Thoma  Newton,  Becorem  de  Cryket  Thoms.,  and  Johnem.  Tanner,  yicaria  de  Murlynche. 

1426.    September  16.    Eccia.  de  Cryket  Thoms.  pmutacio  yicaria  de  Hoasbome. 

'  See  page  249. 
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Johannem  Tsvener,  Recorem  de  Creket  Thomas,  and  Johnem.  Moydekyn,  Vicarium  de 
Hou8  borne,  •  Prions  Wynton  dioc. 

1432.  December  14.  Ecclesie.  de  North  Peret  ca.  permutacio  Ecclesia  de  Cryket 
Thorns.    Willm.  Wyllyng  de  North  Peret,  and  Johannem  Maydekyn  de  Criket  Thomas. 

1440L     Febroaxy  3.    Johannem  Brokehampton.    Presentation  of  WUlm.  de  Botreaux. 

1458.  May  29.  Johnem.  Hncker.  Presentation  of  Margaretam  Dnam.  Hungerford 
and  de  Botreauz. 

1470.     August  21.     Johnem.  Dene.     Presentation  of  Stephm.  Preston. 

1482.  March  6.  Johanne  Imberley.  Presentation  of  Matilda  Bidik  vidua  relicta 
Stephani  Preston  defuncti. 

1507.    June.    Thoma.  Pleynemor.    Presentation  of  Johem.  Preston. 

1522.  October  6.  Willmu  Haybald,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Lucock,  of  whose 
institution  there  is  no  record.     Presentation  of  Joh.  Preston. 

1545.    September  11.     Christoferum  Collante.     Presentation  of  Johnem.  Preston. 

1565.  July  13.  Amitium  Metforde,  on  the  deprivation  of  Willmi  Squier,  of  whose 
institution  there  is  no  record.     Presentation  of  Johanne  Preston. 

1598.    June  7.     Nicholaum  Hardie.    Presentation  of  Christoferum  Preston. 

1614.    No  record. 

1644.    April  12.    Timotheus  Hayte.    Presentation  of  Johis.  Preston. 

1644.    December  6.     Johannes  Langdale.     Presentation  of  Johannes  Preston. 

1662,    December  30.     Edmundus  Saunders.    Presentation  of  Johannis  Preston. 

1689.  October  25.  Thomas  Smith.  Presentation  of  Caroli  York,  guardian  of 
Preston  Hippesley,  a  minor. 

1691.    May  28.    Henricus  Dodd.     Presentation  of  Preston  Hippesley. 

1731.  June  25.     Alexander  Mallett.     Presentation  of  Johannis  Hippesley  Cox* 

1732.  August  17.    Samuel  Yard.    Presentation  of  Johannis  Hippesley  Cox. 
1734.    April  20.     Richard  Hippesley.     Presentation  of  John  Hippesley  Cox. 
1742.    August  19.     William  Roper.     Presentation  of  John  Hippesley  Cox. 
1757.     October  3.     Thomas  Seccombe.    Presentation  of  John  Hippisley  Coxe. 
1759.    December  24.    John  Hippisley.    Presentation  of  John  Hippisley  Coxe. 
1765.     July  9.    John  Golden.     Presentation  of  John  Hippisley  Coxe. 

1798.  September  25.  John  Templeman.  Presentation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander 
Lord  Bridport. 

1835.  October  10.  Robert  Pearse  Clarke.  Presentation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Samuel 
Baron  Bridport. 

1846.  June  2,  Charles  James  Shaw.  Presentation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Samuel 
Baron  Bridport. 


But  we  have  now  fished  our  way,  Piscator,  to  Winsham 
Bridge,  ^  and  must  there  reel  up  awhile.     A  walk  through  the 

^  This  is  a  modem  bridge  of  stone,  consisting  of  only  a  single  arch.  Just  below  it, 
the  Axe  receives  a  tributary  from  the  east,  which  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen  and  flows  by 
Racedown  and  Thomcombe,  as  mentioned  in  page  185.  It  is  called  the  Synderford 
Brook,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  breeding-stream,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
its  mouth  to  the  Ford  Abbey  preserves,  in  which  it  helps  most  materially  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  fish.  The  stream  is  small  and  woody ; — not  worth  fishing  with  the  fly, 
although  a  few  parts  of  it  are  sufficiently  open.  The  worm  is  the  more  appropriate  baitb 
BeiTur  peculiarly  a  breeding-stream,  it  cannot  be  fished  late  in  the  season  without  material 
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principal  street  to  the  church,  across  the  churchyard,  and  over 
three  or  four  fields,  commanding  lovely  valley-views,  will 
bring  us  to  Knap  Inn,  about  which  a  few  words  have  been 
already  said,  and  yet  a  few  remain  for  saying.  ^    *         *        * 

How  lovely  is  the  walk  upon  the  velvet  greensward  I 
The  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers — ^more  grateful  than  the 
spices  of  Arabia — is  borne  upon  "  the  breath  of  the  sweet 
south"  which  the  hummings  of  a  thousand  insect  things 
combine  to  make  melodious.  Every  lovely  hue,  and  every 
graceful  form,  compose  the  picture.  The  starry  daisy,  the 
fast-fading  but  still  moon-like  primrose,  the  clustering  blue- 
bell, the  golden  buttercup,  the  pendulous  cowslip  —  these 
bedeck  the  meads  in  myriads.  And  the  hedgerows  are  all 
redolent  of  May-bloom,  scattered  wantonly  by  bounteous 
Nature  as  she  hastens  on  to  beautify  the  Spring  ! 

The  river  from  Winsham  to  Broadbridge — about  a  mile 
below  the  Knap  and  close  to  Chard  Road  Station,  near  which 
the  second  five-miles'  section  of  our  Valley-journey  ends^ — is  the 
perfection  of  a  trout-stream  and  abounds  in  fish.  It  flows, 
however,  through  the  private  preserves  of  Leigh  and  Ford 
Abbey,  and  therefore  is  not  open  ground,  although  the  present 
proprietors  are  not  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  a  carte  blanche. 
Below  Broadbridge  there  are  also  restrictions,  the  river  thence 
to  Axminster — at  least  five  miles,  not  reckoning  the  windings — 
being  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  "  Association."  But  the 
open  sesame  is  not  a  ruinous  subscription.  From  Axminster 
throughout  the  remaining  course  of  the  stream,  there  is  yet 
another  "  Association  " — of  more  pretentious  character,  seeing 
that  that  lower  section  is  frequented  by  the  migratory  Sal- 
monidcB.  Nearly  all  the  Coly,  too,  is  now  "  Associationed," 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Yarty  and  the  Coly  are 
claimed  as  private  rights.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Axe  and 
its  tributaries  in  this  respect  has  undergone  a  thorough  change 

injury  to  the  next  year's  stock  of  iisb  in  the  main  river.  Not  a  fiah  should  be  taken  out 
of  it  after  July.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  numerous  other  tributaries  of  the 
Axe. 

^  There  are  two  or  three  ''publics''  at  Winsham— quite  capable  of  supplying  a 
hungry  angler's  bread-and-cheese-and-ale  wants. 

'  See  page  3. 
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since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  book.  The 
streams  were  then  open  to  all,  almost  from  rise  to  mouth — ^a 
tacit  permission  to  angle  unrestrictedly  being,  as  a  rule, 
accorded.  Their  banks  are  now  principally  trodden  by  visitors 
whom  the  railway  brings  in  shoals,  and  the  old  local  angling 
fi-aternity  has  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Increase  of 
population  and  of  the  facilities  for  travelling,  with  newer 
notions  as  to  the  extension  of  the  game-law  spirit  to  the 
gentle  craft,  have  led  to  the  change  referred  to.  But  all  the 
while  this  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  keepers,  policemen, 
and  the  strong  arm  against  poaching,  both  trout  and  salmon 
are  every  year  becoming  scarcer.  I  believe  this  to  be  attribu- 
table, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  persistent  capturing  of  small 
unsizeable  iish  by  the  well-dressed  poachers  who  pass  \mder  a 
very  different  name.  ^ 


*  *  *  * 

And  here,  Piscator,  is  the  Knap — our  welcome  halting-place. 
Sitting  as  we  do,  friend,  in  its  little  parlor — neat  and  clean  as 

^  In  the  last  edition  I  wrote  aa  follows  : — "A  leap  over  that  bog  at  the  style, 
Piscator,  and  here  we  are  in  the  Lady  Meada,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Tytherleigh  Bridge. 
Thence  to  the  sea,  through  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  vales  of  Devon,  and  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  neglected  of  its  streams,  is  an  nnintermpted  range  of  open 
ground,  over  which  the  brother  of  the  angle,  be  his  caste  or  clothing  what  it  will,  may 
wander  as  he  listeth,  uninterrupted  and  unforbidden.*'  To  this  I  appended  the  foUowing 
footnote  : — "An  excellent  letter,  signed  '  D.  L.,  Derwent  Bank,  Keswick,'  was  published 
in  the  TimeA  newspaper  of  October  28th,  1851.  The  writer's  object  was  that  of  inducing 
the  anglers  of  Great  Britain  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  better  preservation  of  trout.  'By  a  legal  enactment,'  says  he,  'which  would 
summarily  repress  night  poaching  and  the  destruction  of  trout  during  the  spawning 
season,  and  by  the  formation  of  Angling  Associations  in  suitable  districts,  all  classes 
would  preserve  the  means  of  enjoying  a  healthy  amusement,  and  the  lesson  of  following 
his  sport  in  an  honest  fashion  could  not  fail  to  be  applied  by  the  peasant  or  artizan  to  his 
other  relations  in  life.'  The  writer  continues,  with  much  good  feeling  and  good  sense, 
to  ufge  the  claims  of  the  working  man  to  a  pursuit  which  too  many  absurdly  fancy  should 
be  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich.  Angling,  in  reality,  is  one  of  the  few  old  English  pastimes 
which  was  once  pursued  alike  by  all  classes,  and  which  had  its  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  genuine  English  character  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  all  the  other  nations. 
A  liberal  encouragement  of  fair  fishing  among  the  working  classes,  divested  of  the  spirit 
of  caste  with  which  society  is  now  so  unfortunately  pervaded,  would  do  more,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  keepers,  and  all  the  restrictive  laws,  to  extinguish  poaching  and  to  restore 
our  rivers  to  their  former  condition." 
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any  "  palacje  " — ^what  a  treat  it  is  to  contemplate  the  glimpse 
of  valley  scenery,  and  to  muse  and  moralize  upon  the  Past ! 
Prominent  below  is  the  venerable  Abbey,  peeping  out  among 
the  trees  in  all  its  picturesqueness  and  solemnity,  v;ith  the 
Doer   Park  stretching  up    the  slope  behind,  and  the  river 
rippling  at  its  very  walls.     The  woods  and  groves  around  are 
suggestive  links  between  the  Present  and  the  Past.     The 
name  of  Hartsbath,  under  which  the  spot  was  known,  tells,  as 
plainly  as  a  printed  record,  how  in  ancient  times  the  "  antlered 
herd  "  roamed  unmolested  in  the  dense  old  woods,  where  also 
roamed  the  fox,  the  badger,  and  the  wolf ;  while  what  are  now 
"  the  well-trimmed  meads  "  were  often  dotted  with  the  "  dayn- 
teous  denizens,"  basking  after  their  refreshing  bath.     And  so 
the  reverie  may  run  to  kter  times,  when  Cultivation  made  its 
way  and   men  selected  for  their  dwelling-places  a  spot  so 
fertile   and   so   charming  that  the   primal  woods  soon   fell 
"  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke,"   and  the  trout  was  rudely 
snared.     And  on,  again,  until  the  spot  was  hallowed,  and  the 
song  of  praise  wa«  raised  for  centuries,  and  then  was  hushed 
for  ever,  as  the  new  order   of  things   succeeded ; — ^all  the 
while,  age  after  age,  the  river  running  on  the  same,  rejoicing 
and  anon  lamenting — the  eternal  witness  of  Time's  relentless 
changes,  its  unceasing  burden  being  : — 

**  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  flow  on  for  ever." 

And  verily  here  comes  our  feast, — and  is  it  not  a  feast 
indeed  ?  A  brace  of  fried  trout — ^pounders — ^lead  the  way. 
A  capon,  boUed,  with  tongue,  for  second  course.  Choice  vege- 
tables, you  may  be  sworn— our  host  being  great  at  gardening. 
Moreover,  there  is  pastry,  we  are  confidentially  informed,  to 
follow,  and  preparations  are  advancing  for  the  concoction  of 
a  favorite  beverage,  "christened,"  out  of  compliment  to 
its  inventor,   "  Akerman."  ^     The  stock  of  cigars,  too,  it  is 

*  Mr.  J.  Yonge  Akerman,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  well-known  author  of  elaborate  works  on  the  Roman  and  other  coins,  and — I  had 
almost  said  especially^t  that  charming  little  country  book  '*  Spring  Tide,  or  the 
Angler  and  his  Friends"  The  beverage  is  concocted  thus,  although  the  reader  would 
vainly  ask  for  it  at  the  Knap  : — Take  two  glasses  of  wme,  one  of  port  and  one  of  sherry, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a  sprinkle  of  ginger.     Fill 
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satisfactory  to  be  assured,  is  beyond  even  our  united  capability 
of  exhausting. 

Let  me  first,  however,  while  these  tempting  viands  are  in 
the  course  of  being  displayed  for  our  especial  demolition,  take 
a  momentary  survey  of  our  morning's  sport :— Since  leaving 
Bere  Chapel,  and  diuing  our  chat  about  Winsham  and  Cricket 
— which,  by  the  by,  was  often  very  agreeably  interrupted  by 
the  landing  of  simdry  glorious  fish — ^we  have  jointly  managed 
to  secure  a  dozen  unexceptionables,  besides  the  six  already 
mentioned.  Four  of  them  are  hard  upon  three  pounds,  and 
the  rest  will  average  six  ounces  apieca  The  morning  has 
been  excellent.  The  clouds  came  on,  as  I  anticipated.  A 
shower  fell,  which  made  "  the  face  of  nature  gay  "  and  brought 
the  trout  "upon  the  feed''  voraciously.  We  were  both  in 
deadly  mood — in  striking  order.  Behold,  then,  the  successful 
issue  1  *****  * 

Come,  join  us,  landlord ;  come, — ^begin  at  once, — no  more 
apologies,  an'  we  beseech  thee.  We  have  an  hour  only  to 
indulge  in  these  thy  fascinations,  and  must  employ  it,  as  well 
as  the  time  which  it  will  take  us  to  reach  Tytherleigh  Bridge, 
— another  hour  nearly,  if  we  walked  straight  on, — ^in  our 
historical  discoursings  about  this  interesting  neighbourhood. 
The  Abbey  claims,  of  course,  my  first  attention. 

np  with  a  pint  of  fidld  ale  over  a  piece  of  well-baked  (but  not  bunt)  toast.  These  are  the 
proportions  ;  and  if  yon  will  make  it  with  a  qwiri  of  ale,  yon,  of  course,  must  donble  the 
quantity  of  wine,  Ac.  Any  wine  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  if  of  two  kinds  the  better. 
It  should  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  drunk,  that  the  flavor  of  the  sop  may  be 
duly  imparted  to  it~"  Spring  Tide,''  page  114 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EVEN  hundred  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  sounds 
of  labor  which   proclaimed 
the  erection  of  the  Abbey 
of  Ford  first  broke  upon  the 
stillness    of   the    valley  — 
arousing  the  wild-fowl  from 
the  marsh  below,  and  the 
fox,   the  badger,   and    the 
antlered  deer  in  the  widely- 
stretching    woods.      Seven 
hundred  _,  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  passing 
d  to  gaze  in  admiration  upon 
1  and  glorious  walls,  and  since 
praise  were  wafted  from  the 
sacred  fane  to  the  angler  who  sauntered,  with  his  rude  equip- 
ment, along  the  banks  of  the  pellucid  stream  I 

\*  The  initial  1ett«r  in  this  page  containi  an  eagnring  of  the  aeal  of  Ford  Abbej 
M  given  in  Dr.  Oliver's  "  JHonatticoa."  It  was  not  known  to  the  editon  of  Dugdale'i 
"  Monatticon  Anglicanum,"  having  been  diicovered  lince  the  publication  of  that  work 
by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson,  of  3ecktor,  Axminster,  the  learned  and  indngtrious  antiquajy. 
The  seal,  it  will  be  seen,  it  divided  into  three  compartoients.  In  the  upper  part, 
between  two  pointed  windows,  a  bell  is  snapended  in  a  steeple.  In  the  canopy  beneath 
is  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On  the  dexter  side  is  the  Courtenaj  shield  : — Or,  three  tor- 
teanxes,  with  a  label  of  three  points.  On  the  sinister  side  the  shield  of  Beaumont  :— 
Barry  of  six,  vairy  and  guUt.  Below  is  an  abbot  erect,  with  a  crosier  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  book  in  his  left,  and  three  persons  are  kneeling  around  hin.  The  legend  is  : — 
.  mOHOittrli  .  Ixate  .   Marie  .  dt  Fonia. 
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And  the  angler  who  saunters  there  to-day  can  gaze  upon  a 
portion  of  the  stately  fabric  which  has  thus  withstood  the 
mighty  changes  of  those  departed  and  eventful  centuries^  and 
upon  a  great  deal  more  erected  subsequently.  He  beholds  a 
noble  moniunent  to  the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  proof  of 
their  wonderful  architectural  ability.  His  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  associations,  and  looking  back 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  Past,  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
fleeting  nature  of  the  Present,  and  of  the  mockery  of  man's 
fancied  might.  For  where  are  the  generations  of  those  who, 
century  after  century,  have  given  vitality  to  the  spot,  and 
have  been  associated  with  the  days  of  its  greatness  and  its 
power  ? 

'*  Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain  ; 

And  fetters  sure  and  fast 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign." 

Ford  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  numerous 
remains  of  those  magnificent  conventual  establishments  with 
which  the  coimtry  was  anciently  studded — ^those  much  decried 
establishments  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  at  once  the  homes 
of  the  destitute,  the  hospitals  of  the  sick,  and  the  sanctuaries 
of  learning  and  refinement.  ^  It  stands  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Axe,  in  the  parish  of  Thomcombe,  and  in  the  coimty  of 
Dorset.  ^  Its  foimdation  was  singular,  and,  to  some  extent, 
accidental  In  the  year  1132,  Richard  de  Red  vers,  Baron  of 
Oakhampton  and  Viscount  of  Devon,  son  of.  Baldwin  de 
Brioniis,  by  Albreda,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  founded  a  Cister- 
cian abbey  at  Brightley,  in  the  moorland  parish  of  Oakhampton, 
Devon.  ^     Twelve  monks,  and  an  abbot  named  Richard,  were 

^  Monachism  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  Pelagius,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  Egypt  was  the  great  theatre  of  monastic  establish- 
ments. At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  computed  that  27,000  monks  and 
nuns  were  to  be  found  in  that  country. — Phelps, 

*  Prior  to  1842,  the  parish  of  Thomcombe  was  in  the  county  of  Devon  and  the 
hundred  of  Azminster.  The  inconvenience  of  its  situation  for  county  business  led  to  the 
obtaining,  in  that  year,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  was  transferred  to  Dorset- 
shire, while  Stockland  and  Dalwood,  two  isolated  Dorsetshire  parishes  north-west  of 
Axminster,  were  given  to  Devonshire  in  lieu.  The  distance  of  Ford  Abbey  from 
Axminster  on  the  south,  and  from  Crewkeme,  on  the  north,  is  about  seren  miles.  From 
Chard,  on  the  north-west,  it  is  about  four  miles. 

'  The  order  of  Cistercians  was  founded  about  A.D.  1098,  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine 
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received  at  Brightley  from  the  Abbey  of  Waverley,  in  Surrey, 
the  root  of  the  Cistercians  in  England,  and  entered  upon  their 
new  abode  in  11 36,  ^      In  the  following  year  Kichard  de 
Redvers  died  without  issue,  leaving  his  possessions  to  his 
sister  Adelicia,  who  resided  at  West  Ford,  in  the  manor  of 
Thomcombe.     Abbot  Richard  also  died  at  Brightley  about  the 
same  time,  and  the  remains  of  both  were  afterwards  carried  to 
Ford  Abbey  and  buried  near  the  high  altar.     The  monks  at 
Brightley  suffered  great  privations  on  account  of  the  barren- 
ness of  their  lands  among  the  wastes  of  Dartmoor,  and  all 
their  associations  with  the  new  monastery  were  of  a  gloomy 
character.     About  five  years,   therefore,  after  the  death  of 
their  Abbot,  Richard,  they  determined  to  break  up  the  esta- 
blishment and  to  return  to  Waverley.  Accordingly,  they  set  out 
upon  their  journey  on  foot,  in  procession,  preceded  by  Robert, 
the  successor  of  Richard,  who  carried  a  lofty  cross.     Passing 
in  this  order  through  the  manor  of  Thomcombe,  and  doubtless 
over  the  old   Roman   road  of  which  mention  is   made  at 
page  71,  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Adelicia — ^to  visit  whom, 
as  the  sister  of  their  friend  the  departed  Baron,  they  doubt- 
less purposely  diverged  from  the  more  direct  route  through 
Bridport  and  Dorchester.     The  lady  listened  with  surprise  to 
the  relation  of  their  misfortunes,  and  immediately  resolved 

monk  and  abbot  of  Moleeme,  in  Bnrgandy.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  town  of 
Citeanx,  in  that  country,  where  its  first  abbey  was  established.  The  order  increased  so 
rapidly  that  within  a  century  after  its  insidtation  it  could  boast  of  eighteen  hundred 
abbeys  ;  and  both  in  the  civil  government  and  spiritual  affidrs  of  the  chief  European 
countries,  its  influence  was  almost  unbounded.  There  were  eighty-five  Cistercian  abbeys 
in  England  alone.  The  only  order  of  monks  in  Europe  before  the  Conquest  was  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  which  was  established  in  the  sixth  century.  The  order  came  to 
England  A.D.  1128,  and  had  their  first  house  at  Waverley. 

^  Richard  de  Redvers  was  one  of  the  ^ye  barons  who  adhered  to  King  Henry  the 
First  in  his  contest  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  who,  according  to  Camden,  was  created 
by  that  monarch  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Dugdale  and  others  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Baldwin  de  Brionne,  or  Brioniis,  also  called  both  Baldwin  de  Sap,  from  the  lordship  of 
De  Sap,  and  De  Meules,  or  De  Molis,  from  another  fief  in  Normandy.  He  is  also  known 
as  De  Excestre,  or  the  Viscount,  from  his  holding  the  government  of  Exeter  Castle  along 
with  the  Barony  of  Oakhampton,  through  his  marriage  with  Albreda  and  being  vice-comes, 
or  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  most  of  the  old  Norman  barons 
were,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  observes,  "three  gentlemen  at  once."  Some,  indeed,  like 
Baldwin,  were  five,  or  more.  See  a  Paper  on  "  The  Earls  of  Devon,"  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planchd,  Rouge  Croix,  in  the  **  Collectanea  Archceologia"  of  the  British  Archseological 
Association. 
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upon  a  plan  by  which  to  prevent  the  complete  finstration  of 
her  brother's  intentions.  The  speech  which  she  addressed  to 
them  has  been  handed  down,  and  shows,  as  plainly  as  anything, 
both  the  influence  of  the  Church  at  that  period  and  the  spirit 
by  which  its  faiths  benefactors  were  actuated  : — 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  lords  and  most  holy  fathers,  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  damnable  scandal  and  ignominious  danger. 
What  my  lord  and  brother  Richard,  out  of  a  heart  fiiU  of  pure 
devotion,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  us  sill, 
began  so  solemnly,  shall  not  I,  his  sister  and  heir,  into  whose 
hands,  before  his  death,  he  delivered  all  his  possessions,  be 
willing  or  able  to  accomplish  ?  Behold  my  manor  on  which  I 
now  reside  I  It  is  sufficiently  fertile — ^it  is  sheltered  and 
shaded  with  woods — ^it  is  productive  of  grain  and  other  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  behold  we  give  it  you  in  exchange  for  the 
barren  land  of  Brightley,  together  with  our  mansion  house,  for 
ever  I  Remain  here  till  somewhere  else  in  this  possession  you 
can  have  a  more  competent  monastery.  We  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  respect ;  nay,  we  shall  sufficiently  help  you  to 
buUd  it." 

The  generous  ofier  waa  of  course  accepted.  A  site  was 
selected  at  a  place  called  Hartsbath,  and  the  monks  resided  at 
the  manor-house  while  the  building  was  in  progress.  In  1148 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  monastery,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ford,  no  doubt  from  the  passage  of  the 
Roman  road,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Adelicia, 
however,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  realization  of  her  design. 
She  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  monks  (1142),  whose 
earliest  duty  it  was,  after  the  consecration  of  their  monastery, 
to  afford  a  final  resting-place  for  her  remains  in  the  most 
sacred  spot  within  its  walls.  ^ 

^  "  Now,  for  that  ye  shall  meet  with  many  Monasteries  in  the  Itinerary  of  this 
oonnty  (alignments  of  ancient  piety),  therefore  know  the  manner  of  ceremonies  used  at 
the  foundation  of  such  religious  houses,  and  listen  to  the  Bishop  Chadda,  that  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ediswold,  King  of  Northumberland,  who,  at  the  founding  of  an  Abbey,  first 
purged  the  place  with  prayer  and  fasting,  craving  leave  of  the  King  there  to  remain 
every  day  of  the  lent  fasting  (Sundays  excepted),  only  feeding  on  a  little  bread,  a  hen 
egg,  and  a  little  quantity  of  milk  mixed  with  water.  Thus  anciently  were  all  such  places 
consecrated  with  prayer  and  fasting  which  were  ordained  for  Monasteries  or  Churches." 
— Eisdon's  "  Survey  of  Devon.'* 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  the  estates  of 
Adelicia  were  brought,  by  the  marriage  of  her  descendants,  to 
the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon,  who  thus  became  naturally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Abbey,  and  some  members  of 
the  family,  whose  bones  now  moulder  in  the  vaults,  were 
munificent  benefactors  to  it.  ^  Among  the  most  pious  of  this 
princely  house  was  John  de  Courtenay,  whose  devotion  to  the 
monks  of  Ford  was  increased  by  an  accident  which  may  be 
related  as  follows  : — 

One  night,  at  sea,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel  seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  gave 
up  in  despair,  expecting  immediate  death.  Lord  John  ex- 
horted  them  to  take  courage,  assuring  them  that  to  weather 
the  storm  but  an  hour  longer  would  ensure  their  perfect 
safety.  "  By  that  time,"  urged  he,  "  my  monks  of  Ford  will 
have  risen  to  their  prayers,  and  they  wUl  intercede  for  me  to 
the  Lord,  so  that  no  storm,  nor  winds,  nor  waves  shall  be 
able  to  shipwreck  us."  But  his  hearers  were  not  greatly 
comforted  by  these  assurances.  "  What  signifies  talking  of 
the  monks,"  said  one.  "  They  are  fast  asleep,  and  will  be 
asleep  an  hour  hence .  How  can  they  think  of  you,  when  they 
have,  in  a  manner,  forgotten  themselves?"  The  storm,  how- 
ever, abated  about  the  time  that  Lord  John  had  named,  and 
the  ship,  with  all  on  board,  came  safe  to  land.  This  deliver- 
ance was  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  Their 
monastery  was  further  enriched,  and  Courtenay  himself,  at  his 
most  earnest  desire,  was  admitted  into  their  fraternity.  ^ 

His  son  and  grandson  "walked  not  in  the  steps  of  their 
forefathers,"  for  instead  of  endowing  the  Abbey  with  additional 
revenues  or  privileges,  they  greatly  diminished  those  granted 

^  "Hawisia  de  Courtenay,  descended  from  Adelicia,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Ford  . 
certain  land  at  Herteyne  for  the  support  of  three  poor  persons  in  the  Infirmary  of  the 
Abbey.     She  died  in  1209,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
Through  the  means  of  her  son,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Geoffrey  de  Pomerai  was  induced 
to  bestow  upon  the  monks  the  lands  of  Tale."    See  J>ugdale*s  "  Motuxstkofk*^ 

*  <*He  died  happily  in  Christ,  the  fifth  of  the  nones  of  May,  1273  (1  Ed.  L)  and 
was  buried  by  his  father,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  before  the  high  altar  at  Ford.  He 
bequeathed,  with  his  body,  forty  pounds  to  the  said  monastery,  with  his  arms,  and 
horse,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  his  funeral  paraphernalia."— Dugda]e*s  "  Mona^- 
ttrofiw''  An  interesting  account  of  several  members  of  the  Courtenay  family  is  given  in 
Prince's  **  Worthies  of  Devon,^^    See,  also,  Cleaveland's  **  History  of  the  Courtenayn." 
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by  their  ancestors : — ^the  son  by  charging  the  estates  bestowed 
on  the  monks  in  free  alms  with  the  service  of  carrying  his 
baggage  in  time  of  war,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  dogs  for 
the  chase  ;  and  the  grandson,  in  addition  to  these  oppressions, 
by  infringing  their  immunities  in  the  manor  of  Tale,  and 
obliging  them  to  pay  an  acknowledgment  of  fifty  shillings  per 
annum  to  the  church  of  Cruck  [Crewkeme].  ^  All  this  was 
resented  by  the  convent — ^to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  sixth 
generation  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions, 
and  deaths  of  their  quondam  patrons. 

Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  abbots,  including  the  two  at 
Brightley,  presided  successively  over  the  convent.  ^  The  third 
abbot  was  the  famous  Baldwin,  who,  "from  the  meanest 
origin,"  rose  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  distinction.  He  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  where,  at  an  early  age,  his  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing attracted  the  notice  of  Bishop  Bartholomew,  who  assisted 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  where  he  made  astonishing  progress  "  in 
learning  and  virtue."  His  proficiency  was  such  that  he  kept 
a  public  school  "with  great  applause."  Afterwards,  being 
admitted  among  the  clergy,  "he  still  daily  improved,"  and 

'  Grose*8  **  ArUiquUies  of  Devonshire,*^ 

'  The  following  were  some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  an  abbey  in  the  "  olden 
time  :*' — The  Abbot  was  the  goyemor  of  the  convent.  He  was  generally  appointed 
partly  bythe  king  and  partly  by  the  election  of  the  monka  in  chapter.  He  posseesed 
absolate  control  over  the  establishment,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  order  to 
which  the  convent  belonged,  and  he  was  treated  with  profound  respect,  both  by  his  own 
monks  and  by  the  community  at  laige.  The  Prior  was  the  second  officer.  He  was  the 
Abbot*s  deputy,  and  performed  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  management  of  the  abbey.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  Sub-Prior,  who  had  the  especial  charge  of  the  infirmary,  and  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  the  monks  and  servants.  In  smaller  convents,  the  Prior  was  the 
principal,  and  his  establishment  was  called  a  Priory.  The  Sacristan  had  charge  of  the 
plate  and  vestments,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  the  church  for  service.  He  is  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  Sexton,  The  Almoner  was  the  distributer  of  the  abbey 
charities,  by  which  great  numbers  of  the  poor  were  entirely  supported— both  poor-rates 
and  paupers  being  then  unknown.  The  Cellarer  had  charge  of  the  ''victualling'' 
department,  and  also  of  the  sick  ;  the  Precentor  regulated  the  choral  scrvfce,  and  took 
charge  of  the  books  and  archives  of  the  establishment;  the  Hospitaller  dispensed 
"  good  cheer  *'  to  strangers  and  visitors  ;  the  Bursar  presided  at  **  the  exchequer  ;''  the 
Master  Builder  kept  the  magnificent  structure  in  repair  ;  the  Porter  kept  the  gate  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  liie  Chartularies  were  incessantly  engaged  in  the  transcribing  of 
manuscripts,  by  which  alone  the  mental  productions  of  preceding  ages  have  been  pre- 
served. Several  "  lay  brothers  "  belonged  to  every  abbey,  and,  with  the  servants,  they 
filled  various  offices  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  enumerated. 

2   B 
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was  promoted  by  his  episcopal  patron  to  the  office  of  Arch- 
deacon of  Exeter.  ^  This,  however,  he  soon  resigned,  "  either," 
says  Prince,  in  his  "  Worthies"  " because  he  thought  it  too 
secular,  and  involved  him  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
or  else  for  some  other  reason, "  and  with  "  great  devotion,  and 
a  mind  above  these  inferior  things,"  he  became  a  monk  in  the 
Abbey  of  Ford,  and  within  a  year  was  elected  Abbot  of  "  that 
noted  convent."  An  interesting  account  of  his  reception  at 
Ford  is  given  in  Dr.  Hooke's  "  Lives  of  the  Archhiahops  of 
Canterbury."  Baldwin,  having  resigned  his  Archdeaconry, 
approached  the  Monastery  of  Ford,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  Chapter  House,  where  stood  the  Prior  with  his 
brethren. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  Prior.  ^ 

"  To  be  made  a  brother,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Is  it  your  will,  and  do  you  heartily  desire,  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  all  masses,  and  prayers,  and  alms-deeds  done  in  this 
holy  place,  or  shall  be  done  hereafter  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  your  will,  also,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
this  holy  place  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  whereby  God  and 
St.  Andrew  may  be  the  more  peaceably  served  by  your  word 
and  good  will,  as  a  true  brother  ought  to  do  ?" 

The  answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative.  Then  the  priest, 
turning  to  his  brethren,  said,  "  Here,  my  brethren,  is  Master 
Baldwin,  who,  of  his  clean  devotion  which  he  hath  to  God,  and 
of  a  special  desire  to  us,  asketh,  for  God's  sake,  to  be  admitted 
and  received  into  our  brotherhood  that  he  may  have  his  part 
in  the  spiritual  blessings  and  prayers  which,  through  the  gifts 
and  grace  of  God,  are  done  among  us.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to 
receive  him  ?" 

The 'consent  was  given.  The  Prior  then  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "  We  take  you,  Master  Baldwin,  into  our 
brotherhood,  granting  to  you  to  be  partaker  in  all  masses, 

1  Stevens's  ''History  of  the  Abbeys,"  voL  2,  page  33— edition  1723. 

'  The  most  ancient  fonn  in  English,  from  Dr.  Oliver's  '*  Moncutkon  iSxoniensis,*^  is 
given,  with  some  others,  in  Maskell  L,  c.  xx. — Note  in  Dr.  Hooke's  "laves."  I  may 
add  that  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  conventual  life  in  England  is  given  in  the  preface 
to  Grose's  **  AntiquUies." 
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matins,  evensongs,  prayers,  fetstings,  abstinances,  watchings, 
alms,  and  other  good  deeds,  the  which,  with  praising  of  God, 
be  done  among  us  and  all  ours/'  Baldwin  then  rose  and 
kissed  each  of  the  brethren.  ^ 

At  this  time,"  we  are  told  by  Prince  in  his  "  Worthies/' 
Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England,  having  been  careless 
enough  in  the  aflGstirs  of  the  Church,  advancing  very  unfit 
persons  unto  the  Episcopal  throne,  now,  in  his  latter  days, 
sought  to  recover  his  credit  by  preferring  theremito  fit  and 
worthy  men."  Among  those  selected,  "  our  Baldwin "  was 
one.  He  resigned  the  Abbacy  of  Ford  for  the  Bishoprick  of 
Worcester,  and  was  consecrated  in  1180.  ^  Four  years  after- 
wards he  was  translated  to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury, 
and  seven  years  after  that  he  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  Richard  I.  on  one  of  the  Crusades  with 
which  the  name  of  that  heroic  monarch  is  so  romantically 
ajssociated.  ®  v "  After  his  decease,"  says  Prince,  "  his  remains 
were  decently  interred  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  in  Syria."  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  and,  as  Risdon  says,  "  by  his 
preaching,  liberal  alms,  and  example  of  life,  he  won  many 

^  Dr.  Hooke  notes  that  this  is  given  on  the  authority  of  De  Vitry,  in  his  "  WeJttern 
HuAory^**  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centniy,  and  quoted  by  Stevens, 
voL  ii.,  page  26.  The  doctor  relates  the  following  story  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
Baldwin  and  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  :  —Gilbert  de  Plumpton, 
a  knight  of  noble  birth,  was  brought  in  chains  to  Worcester  (after  Baldwin  became 
bishop  of  that  diocese)  accused  of  a  rape.  He  was  condemned,  and  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion. A  tumult  was  raised  as  he  was  being  conducted  to  the  gibbet.  Men  and  women 
were  heard  shouting  that  innocent  blood  was  about  to  be  shed.  Bishop  Baldwin  was 
informed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  man  was 
already  suspended.  The  Bishop  shouted,  "In  the  name  of  Almighty  Gkxl,  and  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  I  forbid  you  to  put  that  man  to  death  on  this  the  Lord*s  Day 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene."  The  executioners  were  astonished.  They 
feared,  on  the  one  hand,  the  King^s  anger  if  his  commands  were  not  obeyed,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  Bishop's  excommunication.  But  the  rope  was  loosed.  The  man  was  not 
dead.  He  revived.  During  the  night  the  King  (Henry  II.)  was  moved  with  pity,  and 
the  condemned  man,  whose  execution  the  Bishop  could  only  delay  till  the  morrow,  was 
respited. 

'  "Baldwinus,  Abbas  de  Forda,  consecratur  die  Sancti  Laurentii  in  episcopum 
WigomioB  (Worcester),  August  10,  1180." — From  the  **  Annates  Mofumtici,**  volume  1, 
page  52,  in  the  Record  Office. 

*  Baldwin  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1189,  and, 
although  of  considerable  age,  not  only  *' stirred  up  and  perswaded  all  Christian  people, 
so  far  as  he  could,  to  follow  the  Cnesado  and  attend  their  soveraign,"  but  went  himself, 
'*  being  none  of  those  who  will  bind  heavy  burdens  on  other  men*s  shoulders  which  they 
will  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fiugers.— See  Prince's  ''  Worthies  of  Devon,"  page  31. 
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people  to  God."  Prince  can  hardly  find  language  to  express 
his  admiration.  He  sets  forth  his  learning,  modesty,  and 
eloquence  as  being  of  the  highest  order,  while  "  for  piety  he 
is  acknowledged  to  have  excelled  that  reputed  great  saint  and 
martyr  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  immediate  predecessor  but 
one,  St.  Thomas  Becket  himself.  For  Thomas,  in  a  journey, 
when  he  came  to  any  town  or  parish,  would  go  first  into  the 
hall,  but  Baldwin  would  go  first  to  the  church." 

In  1191,  after  the  death  of  Robert,  of  whom  little  is  recorded, 
the  election  of  the  fifth  Abbot  fell  upon  John  de  Ford,  called, 
also,  John  Devonius,  or  of  Devon,  who  resigned  for  it  the 
Abbacy  of  Bindon,  in  Dorsetshire.     Fuller  thinks  it  probable 
that  he  was  bom  near  the  Abbey  from  which  he  took  one  of 
his  names,  and  says  that  he  was  "  esteemed  iiisignis  theohgus 
in  his  age,  following  m  the  footsteps  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Baldwin.     He  traveUed  into  foreign  parts,  which  he  did  not, 
as  too  many,  weed,  but  gathered  the  flowers,  returning  stored 
with  good  manners  and  stocked   with  good  learning.      He 
endeavoured  that  all  in  his  convent  should  be  like  himself,  and 
Ford  Abbey,  in  his  time,  had  more  learning  therein  than  three 
convents  of  the  same  bigness.     He  was  confessor  to  King 
John,  wrote  many  pious  books,  and,  dying,  was  buried  in  hia 
own   convent,   without  any   funeral   pomp,    about   the   year 
1215."  1 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  Ford 
during  the  Abbacy  of  John  was  Maurice  Somerset,  one  of  the 
monks,  who  "flourished  in  1193.  He  had  his  learning  at 
Oxford,"  Leland  tells  us,  "and,  returning  to  his  brethren, 
did  not  hide  his  talent  from  them,  but  taught  what  he  had 
learned  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  For  his  virtue  and 
erudition  he  was  chosen  Abbot  of  Fountains." 

During  John's  Abbacy,  in  1208,  the  right  of  the  Abbots  of 

^  Dx*.  Oliver  sftys  1220,  and  speaking  of  the  Abbot's  "  scholars  and  religious 
subjects,"  includes  Maurice,  the  Poet  of  Ford,  the  Maurice  Somerset  mentioned  in  the 
text.  "  LelaruVs  Commentaries^'*  page  235.  The  doctor  also  adds  that  in  the  Cotton 
Manuscripts,  Faustina,  B.  IV.,  there  is  a  legend  or  biography  of  Wulfricus,  an  anchorite 
of  Haselbergie  [Haselbury  Plucknett,  near  Crewkeme],  said  to  be  the  work  of  this 
Abbot,  but  doubts  its  genuineness,  and  says  that  "  any  one  friendly  to  the  memory  of 
the  Abbot,  and  has  read  the  biography,  must  be  pleased  to  think  that  he  was  perhaps  not 
the  author  of  such  a  production." 
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Ford  to  present  to  the  church  at  Olditch  was  disputed  by 
William  Flemming,  who  claimed  it,  but  without  success. 

John  of  Devon  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  another 
John,  who,  in  1234,  granted  the  fee  of  certain  houses  at 
Exeter  "  to  Walter  de  Okeston,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  thirty 
shillings  to  the  monastery."  ^ 

A  more  famous  Abbot  was  Roger  the  Cistercian,  whom  the 
monks  next  elected  to  preside  over  them.  "  He  took  his 
name,"  says  Prince,  ^  "  not  from  his  progenitors,  who  were,  it 
seems,  nullius  nominisy  that  is,  had  not  at  that  time  any 
surname  at  all,  ^  nor  from  the  place  where  he  was  bom  (as 
was  the  practice  of  learned  men  in  those  days),  but  from  that 
religious  order  of  which  he  was  in  the  Church.  He  made  this 
profession  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  *  in  the  Abbey  of  Ford, 
in  the  easternmost  part  of  this  coimty  (Devon) — a  stately 
monastery  heretofore,  standing  on  the  river  Ax,  at  a  place 
where  it  hath  a  ford  or  passage,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
healthy,  clean,  market  town,  four  miles  distant  towards  the 
west,  from  which,  and  a  certain  minster  for  four  priests  it 
sometime  had,  it  is  called  Axminster  unto  this  day.  Here  he 
continued  a  studious  and  pious  life  for  many  years,  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  (as  it  often  happens  by  the  best  of  men),  I 
find  a  very  different  account  given  by  two  eminent  authors, 
Bale  and  Leland."  Leland  speaks  highly  in  his  praise,  while 
"  Bilious  Bale,"  as  Fuller  calls  him,  informs  us  that  "  he  dili- 
gently apply 'd  himself  to  fellacies  and  devilish  impostures  that 

*  Oliver's  "  Mofuutkon  DevofMtuia,'*  page  339.  And  yet  the  "  Annaks  Motuutidy'* 
in  the  Record  Office,  volume  2,  page  281,  says  "John,  Abbot  of  Ford,  died  (XL  KaL 
Maii)  and  was  succeeded  by  Roger,  sub-Prior  of  the  same  place." 

'  The  Rev.  John  Prince  was  bom  at  the  farm-hoose  which  now  occnpies  the  site  of 
Kewenham  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Axminster,  in  1643.  He  was  educated  at  Brazenoee 
College,  Oxford,  and  commenced  his  pastoral  duties  as  curate  of  Bideford.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  minister  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Exeter.  About  the  year  1675  he 
became  vicar  of  Totnes,  and  in  1681  was  presented,  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  of  Berry 
Castle,  with  the  vicarage  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1723,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and  pamphlets,  but  h's 
great  work,  by  which  he  will  ever  be  remembered,  was  **  The  Worthies  of  Devon,"  which 
is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  families  in  the  county.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  county  and  general  histoty.  See  my  account, 
in  a  future  page,  of  Axminster  Church  and  of  Newenham  Abbey. 

'  See  note  at  page  222. 

*  Prince's  "  fFc/rtAiM,"  page  219. 
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he  might  obscure  the  gloiy  of  Christ."  ^  Prince,  who  tells  us 
that  he  is  anxious  "  to  salve  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  person 
long  since  in  his  grave,  and  so  can't  defend  himself,"  thinks 
that  Bale  is  unjustly  severe,  as  he  was  notoriously  prejudiced 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  Fuller  expresses  his  belief 
that  "  he  (Bilious  Bale)  would  have  been  sick  of  the  yellow 
jaundice  if  he  could  not  have  vented  his  choler  in  such  expres- 
sions." "Let  the  judicious  reader,  then,"  sums  up  Prince, 
"  climb  up  those  two  moimtains  of  extremes  (only  with  his 
eye),  and  then  descend  into  the  valley  of  truth  which  lieth 
between  them." 

"  Our  Roger  "  was  a  great  traveller,  and,  like  other  travellers 
before  and  since  his  time,  saw  no  end  of  "strange  things," 
accounts  of  which  he  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
Among  his  writings  was  a  wonderful  history  of  Elizabeth, 
Abbess  of  Schonaugh,  who,  in  1152,  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
world  with  her  "  visions  and  revelations  firom  the  Lord,"  which 
He  was  pleased  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
which  she  duly  communicated — "  falling  into  strange  raptures 
of  mind,  and  suddenly  uttering  many  divine  expressions  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  though  she  had  never  learned  it."  He  also 
wrote  an  account  of  St.  Ursula  (a  Cornish  or  Devonshire 
woman)  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  killed  at  Cologne — 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  "  The  Worthies"  "  all  full  (to 
say  no  worse)  of  many  fond  absurdities."  The  Cistercian 
resigned  his  office  in  1236,  after  he  had  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  John,  rector  of  Payhembuiy,  respecting 
Whitewell  and  an  acre  of  land  near  the  chapel  of  the  monks 
at  Tale.  Tale  is  in  the  parish  of  Payhembury,  Devon,  and 
was  given  to  Ford  Abbey  by  Joscelyn  de  Pomeray,  whose 
family,  under  the  influence  of  the  Courtenays,  tried  afterwards 
to  get  it  back  again,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  it  was  thus  the 
cause  of  much  dispute.  ^ 

Very  little  is  recorded  about  the  next  Abbot,  Adam,  beyond 

^  **  Invigilavit  faJlaciis,  atque  imposturia  diaboliciB,  ut  Chriati  gloriam  obscoraret." 

'  The  **  Annates  Monasiici,^*  in  the  Becoid  Office,  contams  the  following  entry, 
volume  2,  page  72  : — "  Joldanus  de  la  Pnmerai,  accused  of  treason,  becomes  (1199)  a 
monk  at  Ford,  but  afterwards  returns  to  the  world.*' 
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the  fact  that  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1242,  Robert  de 
Courtenay  was  buried  at  the  Abbey,  and  that  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  December,  1239,  the  Abbey  Church  was  dedicated — 
the  various  conventual  buildings  having  been  erected  and  en- 
larged gradually,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wealth  of  the 
monks  increased.  ^  At  the  dedication,  Bishop  Brewer  decreed 
that  the  vicarage  of  Thomcombe,  which  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards became  appropriated  to  the  Abbey,  should,  on  the  death 
of  Philip,  then  vicar,  pay  six  marks  yearly,  instead  of  two,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  increased  number  of  lights  required  in 
the  new  conventual  church.  The  document  relating  to  this 
increase  is  dated  "  the  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  January 
[December  17],  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  consecration,  on 
the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  same  church  of  Ford,"  It  is 
in  Latin,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  essential 
portion  of  it  : — "We,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  Divine 
worship,  that  light  may  not  be  wanting  to  those  who  labor  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  have  determined  that  the 
two  marks  due  from  the  church  of  Thorncombe  for  the  lighting 
of  the  church  of  the  monks  at  Ford  should  be  increased  to  six 
marks.  So,  that  is  to  say,  that  upon  the  resignation  or 
demise  of  Philip,  the  present  vicar  of  that  same  church,  he 
who  shall  forthwith  be  canonicaUy  instituted  vicar  there  do 
pay  annually  the  said  six  marks  out  of  the  aforesaid  church  of 
Thorncombe  to  the  sacrist  of  Ford  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aforesaid  lighting — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
twenty  shillings,  at  Easter  twenty  shillings,  at  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  twenty  shillings,  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael  twenty  shillings.  The  residue  of  the  aforesaid 
church  of  Thorncombe  the  said  vicar  shall  retain  for  himself  on 
account  of  the  vicarage."  ^ 

Adam's  rule  was  short,  as  his  successor,  John  de  Warwick, 
died  in  1246. 

The  next  Abbot,  William,  while  visiting  the  parent  Abbey 

^  '*  Ecclesia  de  Forda  dedicftta  est  a  domino  Willelmo,  Kxoniensi  episcopo,  A.  D. 
1239  "—From  the  "  Annates  Monaetici,*'  in  the  Record  Office. 

'  I  am  indebted  for  some  interesting  communications  on  this  subject,  as  weU  as  on 
others,  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  formerly  of  Bridport,  and  now  Head  Master  of  Barnstaple 
Grammar  School. 
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at  Waverley,  died  there  in  1262,  and  was  buried  in  its  chapter- 
house. 

As  previously  stated,  the  influential  local  feimily  of  the  Crew- 
kemes  perhaps  contributed  to  the  list  of  the  Abbots  of  Ford  in 
the  person  of  William  de  Crewkeme,  who  made  no  little  com- 
motion while  holding  his  important  office.  Hugh  de  Courtenay 
was  a  great  distxirber  of  the  peace  of  the  Abbey  by  his  efforts 
to  change  into  a  severe  service  the  endowment  of  his  ancestors 
granted  in  Frank  Almoigne,  which  exempted  from  all  service 
except  the  saying  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor's 
famUy.  These  proceedings,  very  probably,  led  to  a  collision 
between  the  Abbot  and  the  celebrated  Bronescombe,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  whom  he  rebelled  against  and  even  excommuni- 
cated, alleging  that  his  Abbey  was  exempt  by  Papal  indults 
from  certain  episcopal  authority  which  Bronescombe  attempted 
to  exercise.  The  Bishop  solicited  from  the  King  (Edward  I.) 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  and  a  special  commission 
was  granted.  The  judges  were  Walter  Stamel,  Dean  of 
Sarum,  and  Thomas  Weke,  Archdeacon  of  Dorset,  Professors  of 
Canon  and  Civil  Law.  On  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1276,  the  court  commenced  its  sittings  at  Westminster,  The 
Abbot,  after  a  time,  expressed  contrition,  and  offered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £500,  "pro  dampnis  injuriis  et  gravaminibus  contu- 
maciis  paritur  et  offensis;"  But  the  iudges  deferred  their 
opinion^mtU  after  Eaater,  a^d  in  the  m^  time  the  Abbot, 
assisted  by  other  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  order,  used  every 
effort  to  induce  the  King  to  avert  the  secular  power  and  to 
save  the  convent  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
His  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  in  due  time  he  was  made  unmis- 
takably  aware  of  not  being  let  off  so  easily  as  he  had  bargained 
for.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1277,  the  final  decision  of  the  court 
was  given.  It  was  this  : — "  That  the  Abbot  should  recall  the 
sentences  of  excommunication  in  the  very  places  where  he  had 
fulminated  them  against  the  Bishop ; — ^that  he  should  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  ; — ^that  the  agents 
of  the  Abbey  who  had  incurred  excommunication  should 
proceed,  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  from  the  gate  of  St.  Peter's  Cemetery,  in  Exeter,  to 
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the  door  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and 
loosely  dressed,  and  there  receive  a  discipline  either  from  the 
Bishop  or  his  deputy; — and  that  the  Abbot  ^should  further 
pay,  for  himself  and  convent,  one  thousand  marks."  The 
Bishop,  on  his  paxt,  was  directed  to  revoke  his  censures  against 
the  Abbot  and  convent,  and  even  to  remit  nine  hundred  marks 
of  the  fine.  The  "disciplme,"  however,  was  rigidly  adminis- 
tered, and  most  probably  produced  the  desired  effect,  as  no 
more  is  heard  of  William  de  Crewkerne  after  his  severe 
humiliation.  ^ 

Nicholas,  the  next  Abbot,  was  solemnly  blessed  by  Bishop 
Quivil  whilst  pontifically  celebrating  mass  at  Axminster  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  January  1,  1283.  But  this  did 
not  protect  him  from  the  persecutions  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
which  became,  on  the  contrary,  fiercer  than  ever. 

William  de  Fria,  or  Fry,  was  Abbot  soon  afterwards. 
He  resigned  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1297,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  the  Abbacy  of  Newenham. 

The  name  of  Abbot  Henry  occurs  attached  to  a  document 
dated  January  16,  1312.  He,  too,  was  unable  to  escape  from 
the  antagonism  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  who  abetted  the  rector 
of  Cruke  [Crewkerne]  against  him  in  a  cause  concerning  tithes 
which  was  heard  before  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Abbot  and  convent.  The  Bishop 
decreed  that  the  convent  was  bound  to  the  church  of  Crew- 
kerne for  the  yearly  payment  of  fifty  shillings — "to  the 
prejudice  of  their  privileges  and  the  great  injury  of  the 
monasteiy." 

The  next  Abbot,  William,  confirmed  Abbot  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  September  22,  1319,  conferred  upon  Charmouth 
some  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  borough,  and  settled  its  boimd- 
aries,  and  it  was  not  in  his  time,  but  that  of  his  successor, 
John,  whose  election  and  confirmation  are  not  recorded  in  the 
Episcopal  Registers,  that  Bishop  Grandison,  on  August  4, 

^  Dr.  Oliver^s  "  Afonasiicon,^*  in  wliich  copies  of  the  original  documents  are  given. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  in  1276,  daring  the  Abbacy  of  William  de  Cmkeme,  the 
conyent  was  called  npon  to  pay  the  lai^  sum,  in  those  days,  of  £15  6s  8d  on  a  subsidy 
raised  by  King  Edwurd  L  to  maintain  his  expedition  against  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales. 
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1328,  applied  to  Ford  Abbey  for  a  subsidy  for  enabling  him 
to  meet  the  enormous  demands  of  the  Papal  Court  and 
Chamber.  ^  But  the  convent,  on  account  of  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  repairing  their  "  ruinous  monastery  and  church," 
were  unable  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

John  de  Chidley,  who  turned  out  to  be  addicted,  among 
worse  foibles,  to  "throwing  the  hatchet,"  ^  was  admitted 
Abbot  on  June  24,  1330.  He  had  twenty-four  years'  monas- 
terial  indulgence  in  his  proclivity,  as  the  date  of  the  confir- 
mation of  Adam,  his  successor,  is  September  29,  1354. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  his  two  pre- 
decessors, it  appears  from  Bishop  Grandison's  Register  that 
the  Abbey  Church  had  got  into  so  bad  a  state  that  nothing 
short  of  rebuilding  it  could  be  thought  of,  and  rebuilt  it 
probably  was — at  once  or  afterwards. 

John  Chylheglys  is  mentioned  in  Bishop  Brantyngham's 
Register  as  being  Abbot  in  1373. 

Walter  Burstok  was  confirmed  Abbot  April  16,  1378,  and 
for  some  unexplained  reason  renewed  his  obedience  to  Bishop 
Brantyngham  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  11,  1380,  in  St.  Stephen  s 
Chapel,  Westminster,  and  he  is  again  met  with  in  1282. 
Among  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Brid- 
port  is  a  copy  of  a  grant  made  by  Edward  the  Third  to  the 
people  of  Charmouth  and  other  residents  upon  the  Abbey 
property.  It  was  furnished  by  Abbot  Walter  to  Walter 
HoUe,  *'  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  residing  at  Cheme- 
moth,"  and  shows  how  powerful  must  have  been  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  and  how  well  "  the  monks  of  old  "  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  possessions.  It  may  be 
translated  as  follows  : — 

To  all  the  faithfal  of  Christ  to  whom  the  present  letters  come :  Brother  Walter, 
Abbot  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  of  Ford,  greeting. 

Know  that  we  have  granted  Walter  Holle,  of  Charmouth,  a  copy  of  a  certain  charter 
of  Henry  [the  second],  formerly  King  of  England,  granting  freedom  and  immunity  from 

1  Dr.  Oliver,  who,  in  the  body  of  his  invaluable  work,  fixes  the  period  of  this  subsidy 
during  the  Abbacy  of  William,  corrects  himself  in  his  "  SuppUmtnt "  as  in  the  text 

>  We  collect  from  a  letter  bearing  date  December  16,  1345,  that  this  Abbot  did  not 
bear  a  good  character  for  probity  and  plain  dealing.— Dr.  Oliver's  '*  Monastkon," 
page  34a 
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import  duties,  toUs,  bridge  tolls,  com  market  dues,  and  other  customs,  the  original  of 
which  remains  in  our  hands,  and  follows  in  these  words  : — 

"  Henry,  King  of  England,  ^  and  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of 
Anjou,  to  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Justiciaries,  Barons,  VUcounts, 
Provosts,  Bailiflb,  and  to  all  his  ministers  and  faithful  subjects  of  all  England  and 
Normandy,  both  within  boroughs  and  without,  greeting. 

Know  that  I  have  taken  into  my  protection  and  perpetual  defence  the  Abbot  and 
Monks  of  Fold,  all  their  lands,  chattels,  rents,  services,  possessions,  tenements,  and 
men.  Wherefore  I  will  and  strictly  enjoin  that  the  aforenamed  Abbot  and  Monks,  and 
aU  their  men,  serfs,  and  tenants  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  shall  be  held  free  from 
import  duties,  tolls,  bridge  tolls,  com  market  dues,  and  all  other  secular  exaction  and 
demand  for  ever.  And  I  forbid  any  one  to  trouble  them  about  these  things  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  or  to  summon  them  to  any  court  except  before  me  myself. 

Witness,  Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Chamber,  at  the  siege  of  Brages." 

In  witness  of  the  correctness  of  which  copy  our  seal  is  affixed.  Given  at  Ford 
Abbey  on  Wednesday,  the  Feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Richard  II. 

According  to  Dr.  Oliver,  Nicholas  "  occurs,"  as  the  successor 
of  Walter,  "in  1388."  Dugdale,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
"  Walter  was  alive  in  1411,"  True  there  is  the  possibility  of 
his  having  resigned,  but  then  comes  the  question, — If  Dr. 
Oliver  is  right  in  his  date,  1388,  for  the  Abbaxjy  of  Nicholas, 
how  could  the  foregoing  document,  addressed  by  Walter,  be 
dated  "  The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  &c.,— namely.  May  3, 
1396,— eight  years  afterwards  ?  Nicholas  was  certainly  Abbot 
in  1410,  for,  according  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  2  Henry  IV., 
page  2,  that  monarch,  in  1410,  granted  him,  by  name,  a 
market  at  Ford.  It  seems  almost  certain,  therefore,  that 
Walter  resigned  and  Nicholas  succeeded,  not  in  1388,  but  at 
some  time  between  1396  and  1410.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  consequence,  perhaps.  But  in  all  things,  particularly  in 
history,  the  object  shoidd  be  to  establish  fact. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  termination  of  the  oflScial 
career  of  Nicholas,  for  it  is  definitely  stated  that  John  Boke- 
land  was  confirmed  Abbot  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1419.  He 
was  followed  by  Richard,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  ; 
Richard  by  Robert,  who  is  mentioned  in  1448  ;  and  Robert 
by  Elias,  who  turns  up  in  1462. 

William  White  was  Abbot  in  1489.  In  the  following  year 
he  leased  to  Robert  and  Jane  Dene  and  their  son  William  the 
reversion   "totius  aule  nostra  et  camere,   orrei,   et  capelle 

^  Oranted  before  hia  oonqaest  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  1172,  as  he  is  styled  *<King  of 
EngUnd"  only. 
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Sancti  Jacobi  manerii  sive  grangie  nostre  de  Lege,"  with  the 
estate  called  "  Le  Fermeres,"  land  at  Whatlegh,  closes  called 
Mapulfield,  Quenchilburgh,  Somerfelde,  "cum  fonte  aquis  et 
aquis  ad  finem  orientalum,"  Holybred  Strete,  and  several 
others,  to  be  held  for  then:  several  lives  under  the  yearly  rent 
of  seven  marks.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1521,  just  before 
his  death,  the  Abbot  leased  to  Kichard  Hay  ball,  his  wife  Jane, 
and  their  son  William,  "  the  manor-house  of  Sadborowe,"  and 
several  fields,  including  "  Le  Barres  "  and  **  La  Wynards,  cum 
pastura  viarum  a  porta  juxta  Satburwysseaysshe  usque  More- 
wyles  et  ab  eadem  porta  usque  ad  la  Rycrofts," — all  to  be 
held  for  their  several  lives  at  the  yearly  rent  of  nine  marks 
and  three  shillings  and  four  pence. 

The  last  Abbot  was  Thomas  Chard,  sometimes  called  Tybbes, 
his  mother  s  maiden  name,  as  was  not  imusual  in  his  day.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1470  at  Tracy,  in  the  parish  of 
Awliscombe,  near  Ho  niton,  his  maternal  inheritance,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  "illustrious  for  his 
great  learning  and  virtue."  ^  After  having  taken  his  degrees, 
in  1505  and  1507,  his  learning  and  abilities  obtained  for  him 
the  friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Oldham,  who,  in 
1508,  appointed  him  suffiragan  bishop  of  the  diocese — ^an  office 
which  he  held  during  the  life  of  Oldham  and  for  some  years 
afterwards — till  about  1532,  during  that  of  Bishop  Veysey.  ^ 
He  was  afterwards  presented  with  the  vicarage  of  Wel- 
lington, Somerset,  and  had  some  other  preferments  for  the 

^  Dr.  Pring,  of  Taunton,  a  member  of  the  family,  has  published  a  very  interesting 
memoir  of  this  eminent  Abbot. 

'  His  title  was  Bishop  of  Salubrie,  **  tho*  where  that  is,"  says  Prince,  "  unless  in 
Greece  or  inter  partes  injidelium,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  Which  Bishop 
Oldham,  altho*  he  were  no  great  scholar  himself,  yet  was  a  great  favorer  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  as  appears  from  his  joyning  with  bp.  Fox  in  his  founding  and  endowing 
that  famous  nursery  of  such.  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford.  In  relation  to  which  'tis 
memorable  what  Mr.  Hooker  tells  us,  that  when  bp.  Fox  would  have  it  made  a  house  for 
monks,  Oldham  would  have  it  a  college  for  scholars,  alleadging,  very  prudently,  that 
monks  were  but  a  sort  of  buzzing  flies  whose  state  could  not  long  endure,  whereas 
scholars,  brought  up  in  learning,  would  be  profitable  members  of  the  commonwealth, 
good  ornaments  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  continue  for  ever — unto  whose  opinion  in  this 
matter  that  wise  and  prudent  prelate  consented.  ...  A  suffragan  was  ordained  by 
the  hands  of  three  bishops,  as  any  others  be,  and  designed  for  the  help  and  assistance  of 
the  particular  bishop  of  the  diocess.  .  .  .  He  was  called  suffragan  from  his  suffrage, 
voice,  consent,  and  judgment  which  he  gave  with  the  bishop,  something  like,  tho'  not 
altogether  the  same  with,  the  chorepiscopi  of  old." — **  Wortkka  o/Dev<m,"  page  199. 
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purpose  of  sustaining  his  episcopal  dignity.  Among  them 
were  the  livings  of  Torrington  Parva,  St.  Gluvias,  Holberton, 
Tytenhull  (Tintinhull),  and  Thorncombe.  He  held,  also,  the 
priorahip  of  Montacute  and  that  of  Carswell,  Broadhembury, 
In  1513  he  was  appointed  warden  of  Ottery  College,  But  he 
resigned  nearly  all  his  appointments  in  1520,  became  a  monk  at 
Ford,  and  was  the  very  next  year  elected  Abbot.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  intellectual  attainments,  and 
was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  various  public  institutions. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  CoUege,  Oxford,  ^  at  which  he  was 


educated,  and  the  hospital  of  St,  Margaret,  near  Honiton, 
may  be  mentioned  as  two  of  the  places  which  shared  his 
liberality.  He  erected  a  considerable  part  of  the  buildings 
now  remaining  at  Ford  Abbey,  including  the  cloisters  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  south  front,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. On  this  subject  Prince,  who  includes  the  Abbot 
among  his  "Worthies  of  Devon,"  quaintly  says  : — "Nor  was 
Dr.  Chard  a  less,  he  was  rather  a  greater,  benefactor  to  his 

'  Then  called  St.  Bem«Kl'i  College.  Dr.  Chard  mads  exteniive  repustiooB  and 
additioDB  to  this  building,  in  memaiy  of  which  hia  initials  were  painted  on  the  glau  of 
•Aeml  of  the  windows,  puiieiiUriy  in  the  large  middle  window  oo  the  aontti  aide  of  the 
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Abbey  than  his  College,  which  [the  Abbey]  he  is  said  much 
to  have  repaired,  built,  and  adom'd.  Altho'  likely  it  is  the 
good  man  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  ruinated  and  defaced 
before  his  death.  His  adornings  thereof,  whatever  his  build- 
ings were,  consisted  in  neat  and  fair  wainscot  curiously  carved, 
where  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name,  T.  C,  were  intermixed, 
as  if  he  had  designed  to  make  himself  as  immoital  as  the 
Abbey.  ^  For  so,  beyond  his  expectations,  he  was,  very  pro- 
bably, and  more  too.  For,  to  let  us  see  that  the  most  stately 
edifices  are  no  less  frsjl  and  mortal  than  human  bodies,  he 
lived  to  behold  the  dissolution  of  that  before  his  own.  But 
the  buildings  met  with  better  fate  than  most  others  of  the 
same  quality.  For  however  the  order  went  forth  not  only  to 
dissolve  the  convents  but  to  destroy  the  fabrics,  this,  by  what 
lucky  chance  I  know  not,  escaped  better  than  its  fellows,  and 
continueth,  for  the  greatest  part,  standing  to  this  day."  ^ 

Among  the  processes  of  setting  his  house  in  order.  Dr. 
Chard  made  various  grants.  One,  on  April  20,  1533,  was  to 
William  Mychell  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  the  longest  liver. 
It  consisted  of  "  one  annual  carrody,  namely  : — One  house, 
with  a  garden,  called  the  Chauntry  House,  eight  loads  of  fuel 
wood,  four  casts  of  convent  bread,  four  casts  of  common  bread 
of  the  weight  of  convent  bread,  four  gallons  of  convent  ale, 
two  gallons  of  small  ale  weekly,  to  be  delivered  with  one  cast 
of  brown  bread  to  them  or  either  of  their  assigns  at  the  bake- 
house and  brewhouse  of  the  said  monastery.  Also  a  pottage 
of  fish  and  flesh  as  much  as  two  of  the  monks  of  the  said 
monastery  receive.     And  fiirther  to  pay  the  said  William  and 

1  <*  We  seek  now  in  yain/'  says  Dr.  Pring,  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Chard,  "for  the 
adornings  in  neat  and  fair  wainscot,  nor  do  I  feel  certain  that  any  ever  existed.  Though 
no  one  has  more  richly  contributed  to  the  biographical  and  general  history  of  the  ooanty 
than  Prince,  it  is  nevertheless  strange  that  a  residence  in  Devon  for  eighty  years,  and 
bom  within  seven  miles  of  Ford  Abbey,  he  should  never  have  visited  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  relic  of  antiquity."  .  .  .  The  remark  '  whatever  his  buildings  were  * 
seems  clearly,  I  think,  to  show  these  'buildings'  had  never  been  seen  by  one  who 
could  thus  write  of  them.''  Dr.  Pring  proves  that  Prince's  account  was  borrowed  from 
Risdon. 

'  Below  the  battlement  of  the  front  entrance  tower  is  the  following  inscription  :— 
"  Ano.  DnL  millesimo  quingesimo  vigo  octao."  Leland,  who  visited  the  Abbey  while 
the  work  was  in  progress,  says  : — '*  Ccenobium  nunc  snmptibus  plane  non  ciedendis 
abbas  magnificentissime  restaurat." 
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Alice  an  annuity  of  eight  marks.  This  lease  was  allowed  by 
the  Court  of  Augmentation  February  11,  31  Henry  VIIL 
(1539).  1 

On  the  same  day,  in  consideration  of  £20,  he  made  a  nearly 
similar  grant  to  Kalph  Bagshowe  and  Agnes  his  wife. 

On  September  3,  1537,  he  granted  to  William  Tyler,  late  of 
Axminster,  Master  of  Arts,  an  annuity  of  £3  6s  8d,  and  a 
gown  yearly  of  four  yards  of  "  brodecloth,"  at  five  shillings  a 
yard,  and  a  furnished  chamber  in  the  monastery,  and  his  table 
like  one  of  the  brethren — "  in  consideration  of  Tyler's  diligent 
service  to  the  Abbey  *tam  in  remotis  quam  in  propinquis 
partibus.'"  He  was  also  engaged  to  teach  grammar  to  the 
boys  in  the  Abbey,  and,  when  required,  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  refectory.  ^  As  a  compensation  for  this  grant,  the 
Court  of  Augmentation  on  April  26,  31  Henry  VIIL  (1539), 
allowed  William  Tyler  sixty  shillings  a  year. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Abbot  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
kith  and  kin.  To  "John  Tybbes,  clerk,"  he  secured  an 
annuity  of  £5,  and  to  John  Chidley,  "  of  Thorncombe,  gentle- 
man," he  leased  "  the  tithe  of  sheaf  in  Burstock  parish,  for 
the  life  of  the  said  John,  with  remainder  to  John  Tybbes,  son 
of  Robert  Tybbes,  and  Jane  Chidley,  daughter  of  the  aforesaid 
John  Chidley,  .  .  •  .  under  the  yearly  rent  of  forty  shillings." 
Moreover,  he  granted  to  the  said  John  Chidley  and  his  wife 
Alice  "  the  property  called  Otyll  [Oathill.  See  page  354] 
Grange,  namely,  Stodle's  Lease,  Bljrndmeade,  Stodeles  Meade, 
two  closes  called  Overles,  two  others  called  Barn-Crofts,  and 
two  others  called  Greenhams,"  with  remainders  to  their  daugh- 
ters, under  the  yearly  rent  of  £5  10s  4d.  He  appointed  the 
same  John  Chidley  and  John  Tibbes  bailiflfe  and  stewards  of 
the  convent  property  in  Thorncombe,  Tale,  Burstock,  Little 
Winsor,  Street,  and  elsewhere,  with  annuities  of  £5  6s  8d, 
and  made  Kalphe  Tybbes,  of  Charmouth,  and  his  son  Thomas, 

*  Dr.  Oliver'a  '*  Moncuticon  Devonieruis," 

'  Every  abbey  bad  at  least  one  person  wbose  office  it  was  to  instract  yontb,  and  to 
the  monks  the  historians  of  this  country  are  chiefly  beholden  for  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  former  national  events.  The  arts  of  painting,  mnsic,  architecture,  and  printing 
were  also  successfully  cultivated  within  their  walls. ~ Grose's  '*  AntiquUies,*^  the  Preface^ 
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bailrfife  of  the  Abbey  manors  of  Charmouth,  Toller,  and  Tume- 
worth,  with  an  annuity  of  £5.  He  also  granted  to  John 
Tibbes  and  to  Thomas  Marker,  of  Payhembury,  for  forty  years, 
certain  tithes  in  Payhembury,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £30  68  8d. 
Dr.  Chard  presided  over  the  convent  eighteen  years.  His 
government  was  judicious  and  his  devotion  to  his  duties  great. 
But  his  career  must  have  been  an  anxious  and  a  troublous 
one.  The  approaching  Keformation  was  indicated  by  repeated 
occurrences  which  must  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm,  while  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  monarch  held 
out  little  hope  of  consideration  or  respect  for  the  ancient  faith 
and  its  institutions  should  they  prove  impediments  to  his 
kingly  purposes.  With  reason  might  the  crosier  tremble  in 
the  grasp  from  which  it  was  destined  to  be  speedily  and 
rudely  snatched.  The  blow,  so  long  impending,  fell  at  last 
with  a  fury  which  no  foresight  could  prevent  and  no  arm 
could  turn  aside.  In  March,  1536,  the  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  **  the  lesser  monasteries  " — ^that  is,  all  those  with  an  income 
below  £200  a  year  —  was  passed.  A  similar  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  all  the  remaining  religious  houses  was  obtained 
during  the  following  year,  and  within  two  years  afterwards 
the  possessions  of  644  convents,  90  colleges,  2,374  chantries 
and  free  chapels,  and  110  hospitals  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  The  clear  annual  value  of  all  these  establishments 
was,  at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about  £130,000.  But 
Burnet  affirms  that  the  real  value  was  at  least  ten  times  as 
much,  and  a  vast  amount  of  plate,  jewels,  and  goods  of  all 
kinds  must  have  been  obtained,  for  the  treasures  of  some 
of  the  monasteries  were  almost  fabulous.  Tanner,  in  his 
"  Notitia"  says  that  "  King  Ina  gave  2,640  pounds  weight  of 
silver  to  make  a  chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  264  pounds  of 
gold  for  the  altar.  The  chalice  and  paten  had  ten  pounds  of 
gold.  The  censer  eight  pounds  and  twenty  manes  of  gold. 
The  candlesticks  twelve  pounds  of  silver.  In  the  covers  of 
the  book  of  the  Gospels  twenty  pounds  and  forty  manes  of 
gold.  The  vessels  for  water,  und  other  vessels  of  the  altar, 
seventeen  pounds  of  gold.  The  basons  eight  pounds  of  gold. 
The  vessel  for  the  holy  water  twenty  pounds  of  silver.     Tfce 
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images  of  our  Lord  and  St.  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles  175 
pounds  of  silver  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of  gold.  The  altar 
and  priestly  vestments  all  interwoven  with  gold  and  precious 
stones."  ^ 

To  gain  over  popular  feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  was  given 
out  that  its  effects  would  be  to  relieve  the  people  for  the 
future  from  all  services  and  fcixes — that  in  place  of  the  monks 
and  nuns  thus  driven  out  there  would  be  raised  and  main- 
tained 40  new  earls,  60  barons,  3,000  knights,  and  40,000 
soldiers — that  a  better  provision  would  be  made  for  the  poor, 
and  that  preachers  should  be  handsomely  paid  to  go  about 
everywhere  and  proclaim  the  new  religion.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  these  promises  were  wholly  unfidfilled  — 
that  pauperism  rapidly  increased,  education  declined,  proper 
preachers  (owing  to  the  scantiness  of  their  stipend)  almost 
disappeared,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  money  so  iniquitously 
procured  was  turned  to  the  upholding  of  dice-playing,  masking, 
and  banqueting.  ^  Added  to  these  mischiefs  was  a  great 
increase  of  domestic  hardships  by  the  oppression  of  poor 
tenants  at  the  hands  of  their  new  landlords,  who  were  as 
harsh  and  exacting  as  the  monks  had  been  kind  and  generous. 
The  privations  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  never  before  knew 
the  meaning  of  poverty,  were  extreme.  In  Dr.  Percy's 
"  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  "  there  is  a  curious  old  ballad 
setting  forth  the  reveries  of  a  peasant  while  gazing  upon  the 
dismantled  walls  of  a  once  stately  monastery,  andlfinding  vent 
in  undiluted  Zummerzet : — 

"  Chil  tell  thee  what,  good  vellowe. 

Before  the  vriara  went  hence 
A  buahell  of  the  beet  wheate 

Waa  zold  vor  vonrteen  pence  ; 
And  Yorty  egges  a  penny, 

That  were  both  good  and  newe, 
And  this,  che  zay,  myzelfe  have  zeene, 

And  yit  ich  be  no  Jewe.*' 

As  the  monks  always  resided  in  their  convents,  surrounded 

^  Stevens,  vol.  1,  p.  422,  from  Qnindecim,  MS.,  vol.  1,  p.  311.     Regner,  vol   1, 
p.  44. 

'  Ecoleston'fl  '*  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities." 

2c 
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by  their  estates,  their  money  was  necessarily  spent  upon  the 
spot,  and  a  ready  market  was  never  wanting.  Until  after  the 
Dissolution  the  name  of  pauper  and  the  humiliations  and 
cruelties  of  a  poor  law  were  unknown.  The  inheritance  of 
the  poor  was  ruthlessly  grasped  by  the  minions  of  the  pious 
Henry  as  the  price  of  their  consent  to  his  unmitigated  depre- 
dations. Even  the  cottagers  were  deprived  of  the  ancient 
right  of  feeding  their  cattle  upon  the  commons.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Fortescue  declared  that  the  land  was  overspread  with 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  ^  The  ranks  of  pauperism  were 
swelled  from  those  above  it.  In  order  to  meet  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  new  owners,  the  rents  of  farms  were  raised  and 
the  tenants  had  lost  the  old  facilities  for  disposing  of  the 
produce.  Thus  whole  estates  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  their 
occupiers,  looked  upon  as  useless  burthens,  were  driven  from 
their  habitations,  as  in  our  own  time  has  been  the  case  in 
Ireland.  No  wonder — for  I  have  not  eniunerated  a  tithe  of 
the  miseries  of  the  period — that  the  people  were  driven  into 
outbreaks  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  monastic  establishments  were  numerous,  and 
where  the  love  of  "  the  old  religion  "  was  tenacious  and  strong. 
The  pillage  of  the  monasteries  extended  to  their  libraries. 
The  books  were  torn  up — "  some  to  scour  the  candlesticks  and 
some  to  rub  their  boots  ; — some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and 
soap-seUers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  bookbinders, — 
not  in  small  tiumbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full.     I  know  a 

'  The  Chief  Justice  thus  describes  the  state  of  the  country  before  the  Reformation, 
and  when,  as  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  observes  in  one  of  his  admirable  works,  the  title  of 
"Merrie  England''  was  not  undeserved  and  the  institutions  of  local  self-government 
had  not  yjt  been  crushed  out  by  the  encroachments  of  centralization  :—  '*  Every  inhabiter 
useth  ara  enjoyeth  at  his  pleasure  all  the  fruits  that  his  land  or  cattle  beareth,  with  all 
the  profits  and  commodities  which,  by  his  own  travail,  or  by  the  labor  of  others,  he 
gaineth  by  land  or  by  water.  [There  was  then  no  national  debt,  excise,  or  indirect 
taxation.]  They  drink  no  water  [the  teetotal  mania  not  having  been  even  dreamed  of], 
unless  it  be  so  that  some  for  devotion,  and  upon  a  zeal  of  penance,  do  abstain  from  other 
drink.  They  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish.  [Workhouse  skilly  was  not 
invented.]  They  wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  appareL  They  have  alao  abundance 
of  bed-coveriugs  in  their  houses  and  of  all  other  woollen  stu£  They  have  great  stores 
«  of  all  hustlements  and  implements  of  household.  They  are  plentifully  furnished  with 
all  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all  other  things  that  are  requisite  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  quiet  and  wealthy  [well-to-do]  life,  according  to  their  estates  and  degrees." — 
**D€  Laudibtis  Legum  AnglitB." 
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merchaxitman  that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries 
for  forty  shillings  price — a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  .  .  I 
shall  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heaviness,  that 
neither  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor  yet 
the  English  people  under  the  Danes  and  Normans,  had  ever 
such  damage  of  their  learned  monuments  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  time.  Our  posterity  may  well  curse  this  wicked  fact  of 
our  age — this  imreasonable  spoil  of  England's  most  noble 
antiquities."  ^ 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  document  imder  which 
the  surrender  of  Ford  Abbey  was  effected  : — 

"  To  aU  the  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom  this  present  writing 
shall  come  :  Thomas  Chard,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  or  Abbacy, 
and  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Ford,  in  the 
Coimty  of  Devon,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  the  same  place 
and  convent,  everlasting  salvation  in  the  Lord. 

Know  ye  that  we,  the  Abbot  and  convent,  ^  by  our  unani- 
mous assent  and  consent,  with  our  deliberate  minds,  right 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  from  certain  just  and  reasonable 
causes  especially  moving  our  minds  and  consciences,  have 
freely  and  of  our  own  accord  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents  do  give,  grant,  surrender,  and  confirm  to  our  most 
illustrious  prince  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  land,  all  our  said  Monastery  or  Abbacy  of 
Ford  aforesaid,  and  also  aU  and  singular  the  manors,  lordships, 
messuages,  &c.  In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  aforesaid  Abbot 
and  convent,  have  caused  our  common  seal  to  be  aflSxed  to 
these  presents.  Given  at  our  Chapter  House  of  Ford  afore- 
said on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  aforesaid,  before  me, 
William  Petre,  one  of  the  clerks,  &c.,  the  day  above  written. 
By  me,  Willmii  Petre."  « 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  Abbey  which  thus  passed  into 

^  Bale's  Declaration  upon  Lelan<l*8  Journal,  A.D.  1549. 

'  The  following  is  the  list : — ^Thoma,  ab.  ;  Willtts  Rede,  prior ;  John  Coeen,  Robti 
Yetminster,  Johee  Newman,  Johes  Bridgwater,  Thomas  StaiSbrd,  Johes  Ffawell,  W. 
Winsor,  Elizeus  Oliscomb,  William  Keynston,  William  Dynyngton,  Richard  Kingesbury. 

»  Un.  AUon's  '*  HUtory  of  Ford  Abbey.'* 
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the  hands  of  the  King  amounted,  according  to  Speed,  to 
£381  10s  6d,  while  Dugdale  estimates  them  at  £374  10s  G^d. 
The  property  was  situated  at  Thomcombe,  Winsham,  Bur- 
stock,  Hawkchurch,  Tale  and  Payhembury,  Lynton,  Broad- 
winsor,  Tollar  Porcorum,  where,  at  the  residence  of  W.  Pope, 
Esq.,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel, — Crewkeme,  Bridport, 
Lyme  Regis,  Charmouth,  and  other  places.  The  Abbot  was 
allotted  a  pension  of  £80  and  "  fourtie  wayne  loads  of  fyre 
wood  "  a  year,  and  the  monks  received  pensions  'frarying  from 
£5  to  £8  each— the  total  being  £161   13s  4d. 

Dr.  Chard  held  the  vicarage  of  Thorncombe  till  his  death, 
about  1543^ — ^four  years  after  the  surrender  of  an  Abbey  which 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  most 
agreeable  associations,  and  the  glories,  to  which  he  was  so 
large  a  contributor,  he  was  destined  to  outlive. 

The  Abbey,  and  some  lands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were 
given  by  the  King  to  Richard  Pollard,  Esq.,  son  of  the  famous 
Chief  Justice  Pollard.  He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  at 
his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Pollard,  who 
sold  the  Abbey  to  Sir  Amias  Poulett,  of  Hinton  St.  Greorge. 
The  mother  of  this  Sir  Amias  was  Richard  Pollard's  sister. 
Sir  Amias  s  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  care  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sold 
the  property  to  William  Rosewell,  Esq.,  Solicitor-General  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  whose  son.  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  it 
passed,  in  1649,  to  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  Prideaux,  Bart.,  of  Netherton  Hall,  near  Honiton, 
still  the  seat  of  the  representative  of  that  ancient  and  influen- 
tial family.  At  the  time  of  his  purchase  of  the  Abbey,  Mr. 
Prideaux  was  Cromwell's  Attorney-General — ^a  circumstance 
to  which  may  probably  be  attributed  its  preservation  from  the 
fate  of  so  many  ancient  residences  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 
the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Prideaux  spent  immense  sums  upon 
the  Abbey,  imparting  to  it  all  the  essential  features  of  a  private 
residence  which  it  possesses  to  this  day.  His  architect, 
unfortunately,  was  Inigo  Jones,  who,  being  saturated  with 
classical  architecture  and  utterly  insensible  to  the  superiority 
and  beauty  of  the  national  style,  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
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the  magnificent  front  by  the  incongruous  introduction  of  a 
Grecian  porch  in  the  midst  of  the  Perpendicular  work  of  Dr. 
Chard.  ^  A  writer  of  unquestionable  taste,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  author  of  ** Forest  Scenery"  and  other  well-known 
works,  speaks  of  Ford  Abbey  as  "  a  ruin  patched  up  into  an 
awkward  dwelling.  Old  parts  and  new  are  blended  together, 
to  the  mutual  disgrace  of  both.  The  elegant  cloister  is  still 
left.  But  it  is  completely  repaired,  whitewashed,  and  con- 
verted into  a  greenhouse.  The  hall,  too,  is  modernised,  and 
every  other  part.  Sash  windows  glare  over  pointed  arches, 
and  Gothic  walls  are  adorned  with  Indian  paper."  Although 
much  of  this  is  still  true,  it  is  also  true  that  much  has  been 
done  since  Mr.  Gilpin  wrote  to  improve  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, if  not  to  harmonise  the  architecture,  and  it  is  really  a 
stately  and  magnificent  pile — unapproachably  the  grandest 
not  only  in  the  Valley  but  for  many  a  mile  in  every  direction. 
During  the  time  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  a  man  destined  to  future 
eminence  was  associated  with  Ford  Abbey — ^no  less  a  per- 
sonage, indeed,  than  John  Tillotson,  who  afterv^^ards,  like 
Abbot  Baldwin  before  him,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Tillotson,  the  son  of  a  Puritan  Yorkshire  clothier,  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1654,  and  on 
leaving,  in  1656  or  the  beginning  of  1657,  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Prideaux  to  become  tutor  to  his  son,  and  he  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Abbey.  There  he  remained  until 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Protector,  on  the  third  of 
September,  1658,  when  THlotson  is  known  to  have  been  in 
London.  His  biographer  says  that  during  his  residence  with 
the  Attorney-General  he  improved  his  interest  with  that 
gentleman  to  the  benefit  of  his  college.  "  His  situation  in 
London  was  likewise  of  advantage  to  himself  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  the  best  sermons  and  forming  and  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  persons  of  the  most  eminent 

^  The  reaaon  of  the  failure  of  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and  Kent  in  their  imitations  of  the 
Gothic,  was  simply  their  cUuskally  confined  views  of  architecture.  They  were  unwilling 
to  copy  and  unable  to  invent  designs  in  any  degree  analogous  to  original  examples  of  the 
different  (7o^Atc  styles.  [See  Walpole's  **  Anecdotes  of  Painting  "]  In  order  to  account 
for  the  failures  of  modem  architects,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  this.    It  is  really  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  of  those  who  generaUy  select  for 
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merit.  ...  His  having  performed  the  office  of  chxiplain 
to  the  Attorney-General  is  a  fact  affirmed  not  only  by  Dr. 
Hickes  but  likewise  by  Mr.  Henry  Wharton."  ^ 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  Protector,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  was  the  conferring  of  a  baronetcy  upon  his  Attomey- 
GeneraJ,  who,  however,  Uved  eleven  months  only  in  its  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house,  now  the  domestic 
chapel,  and  his  family  monument,  against  the  north  wall,  is 
inscribed  as  foUows  : — 

Hie  jacent, 

Vir  honoratiasimus,  hujns  Fundi  olim  Dominns 

.^Idinmque  Instanrator 

Edmundua  Prideaux,  Filing  natn  secnndna 

Edmnndi  Prideanx  de  Netherton,  Barti., 

Et 

Mai^garita  nzor  ejna 

Una  qninque  filianun  et  oohaBrednm 

Gttlielmi  I  very  de  Cothay,  Anni., 

Necnon 

Edmundua  Prideaux,  Edmundi  filins  unicns  Hceresque 

Et 

Amia  uxor  ejus,  filia,  ex  dimidid  parte  Herea, 

Johannis  Frannceys  de  Combe  Flory,  Armi. 

Quorum  omnium  memoriam  pi^  recolena. 

Omnibus  superstes,  et  ex  asse  Hceres, 

Margarita,  Edmundi  et  Amies  Filia 

Nupta 

Frandsoo  Gwyn  de  Lansanor,  Armigero, 

Hoc  Monumentum  Posuit 

An.  Dom.  1704.  > 

Edmund,  the  successor  to  the  estates  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  had  profited  so  much  from  the  instructions  of  the 
future  Archbishop  that  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "  The 
Walking  Encyclopaedia."  The  titles  conferred  by  Cromwell 
were  not  acknowledged  at  the  Restoration,  and  Mr.  Prideaux 
was  destined  to  experience  that  if  not  the  inheritor  of  the 
baronetcy  he  certainly  was  of  the  vengeance  of  restored 
Royalty.  He  was  one  of  the  princely  entertainers  for  a  night 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  when  on  his  "  progress  "  through 

imitation  the  imper/ections  of  the  ancient  spedmena  and  fail  to  appreciate  their  incom- 
parable  beauties. 

1  Dr.  Birch's  "  Life  of  TiUotsoth''  pages  14—17.     Second  edition,  1753. 

'  Sir  Edmund  was  twice  married — first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  —  CoUyns,  Esq., 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  secondly  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Ivery,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription. 
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the  West  of  England  five  yeaxs  before  the  inglorious  field  of 
Sedgemoor.  ^  Judge  Jeflfreys,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when 
let  loose  upon  the  West,  endeavoured,  by  the  bribery  and 
intimidation  of  witnesses,  to  implicate  Mr.  Prideaux  in  the 
rebellion.  Mr.  Prideaux,  it  was  alleged,  was  well  known  to 
be  an  admirer  of  Monmouth,  and  had  once  been  his  delighted 
and  munificent  host.  On  the  news  of  the  Duke's  landing  at 
Lyme  he  had  drunk  success  to  the  expedition.  This  was  most 
emphatically  denied  by  persons  present  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Key,  a  clothier  of  Ilminster,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  Jeffireys, 
swore  positively  that  the  allegation  was  a  malicious  falsehood. 
But  the  most  atrocious  circumstance  was  the  offer  of  a  free 
pardon  to  Mr.  Charles  Speke,  of  Whitelackington,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  if  he  would  swear  against  Mr.  Prideaux 
— an  offer  which  was  treated  as  it  deserved.  Mr.  Prideaux, 
however,  was  seized  and  taken  to  London  on  June  19,  1685, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  the  thirteenth — ^two  days  after  the  Duke's  landing  at 
Lyme.  ^  Without  being  admitted  to  an  examination,  he  was 
kept  in  the  custody  of  a  messenger  till  the  fourteenth  of  July 
following,  when  he  was  discharged  by  Habeas  Corpus,  giving 
security  for  £10,000  for  his  appearance  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  term.  Staying  in  town  for  that  purpose,  he  was,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  again  seized  by  a  warrant  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  for  high  treason.  After  a  harassing  confinement  of 
seven  months,  he  was  given  as  a  present  ^  by  King  James  to 
the  abominable  judge  who  thirsted  for  his  life  and  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  delightful  residence,  and  who  frequently  declared 
his  resolution  to  hang  him.  *     Unable,  however,  to  effect  his 

1  See  page  267.    See,  also,  TrotandoVs  "  Bamhles,  Ifoamitig$,  and  RecoUtdumB.*^ 

'  Journal  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  vol.  x,  pages  113 — 11& 

'  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Jeffreys  was  allowed  to  fleece  him  as  he  could,  and  to 
appropriate  the  result  to  his  own  private  use,  instiad  of  its  being  handed  to  the  King  in 
the  usual  way  of  fines  and  confiscations. 

^  Birch's  **  Life  of  TilhUon,"  second  edition,  page  15.  In  1681  Mr.  Prideaux  was 
elected  with  Mr.  Trenchard,  M.P.  for  Taunton,  and,  from  a  private  memorandum  in  his 
own  handwrit  ng,  it  appears  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  16^3,  his  house  was  searched 
for  arms,  and  two  muskets,  one  brass  blunderbuss,  four  cases  of  pistols,  and  one  case  for 
his  own  riding,  were  taken  away.    In  the  memorable  year  1685,  when  the  Duke  landed, 
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purpose,  he  at  last  consented  to  receive  £15,000,  of  which  he 
was  generous  enough  to  return  £240  in  the  shape  of  discount, 
and  Mr,  Prideaux  was  ultimately  pardoned.  ^  He  died  in 
the  year  1702. 

His  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret  Gwyn,  by  Amy  Frauncis, 
of  Combe  Florey,  Somerset,  brought  Ford  Abbey  into  the 
possession  of  the  Gwyn  family  of  Llansanner,  descended  from 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  Francis  Gwyn,  husband  of  Margaret, 
was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  afterwards  Secretary  and  Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  He  also  became  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  afterwards  Secretary  at 
War  to  Queen  Anne.  He  was  Recorder  of  Totnes,  and  repre- 
sented Wells  in  several  Parliaments,  dying,  at  the  age  of  82, 
on  June  2,  1734.  He  was  buried  at  Ford  Abbey.  His 
successor  was  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Prideaux  Gwyn,  M.P. 
for  Wells,  who  died  unmarried  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Francis,  who  also  represented  Wells.  He  died 
November  4,  1777,  and,  having  no  issue,  devised  Ford  Abbey 
and  his  other  property  to  his  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
his  relative,  John  Fraunceis,  and  his  heirs-male,  on  condition 
of  their  assuming  the  name  of  Gwyn.  The  widow  survived 
her  husband  three  years,  and  Mr.  Fraunceis,  nothing  loath  to 
alter  his  name,  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1780.  He  enjoyed 
Foni  Abbey  nine  years,  and  then,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  John  Fraunceis,  who  was  bom  October  31,  1761, 
and  died  February  28,  1846,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  a  good  landlord,  and 
very  kindhearted.  He  spent  a  retired  life,  having  for  some 
time  been  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Abbey.  He  was  twice  married, — first 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Norman,  of  Thorncombe,  who 
died  September  24,    1807,  aged  36,  and  was  buried  in  the 

it  IB  reported  that  Mr.  Prideaux  remained  peaceably  at  his  own  house,  which  was  visited 
by  a  party,  at  eight  at  night,  for  horses  and  arms,  and  that  one  person,  Malachi  Mallock, 
drank  to  the  health  of  Monmouth.— Mrs.  Allen's  '*  History  of  Ford  Abbey,"  pages  59 — 60l 
^  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  this  fine, 
which  Jeffreys,  who  was  then  dead,  had  invested  in  estates  inherited  by  his  family. 
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Abbey  chapel,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory, 
and  secondly  to  Dinah,  daughter  of  Reuben  Good,  of  Winsham, 
an  amiable  woman,  who  died  June  22,  1831,  aged  43  years. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  Abbey  was  sold  to  Mr.  Miles, 
of  Bristol,  who,  some  twenty  years  afterwards,  sold  it  to 
Mrs.  Evans,  its  present  owner. 

Among  the  occupiers  of  the  Abbey,  the  celebrated  Jeremy 
Bentham  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  resided  there  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Gwyn  on  a  continental  tour  from  1815  to  1818. 
The  philosopher  is  still  remembered  with  great  respect  by  the 
few  people  in  the  locality  old  enough  to  recollect  him,  and 
they  enumerate  among  his  eccentricities  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently running  up  and  down  the  walks  with  his  arms  a-kimbo. 
The  late  Mrs.  Bonfield,  hostess  of  the  Knap,  was  in  his  service 
and  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes  concerning  him.  She  was  wont 
to  say,  with  extreme  simplicity,  that  "  he  did  nothing,  dear 
old  man,  but  write,  write,  write  from  day's  end  to  week's 
end." 

Francis  Homer  has  related  a  visit  paid  by  him  and  a  friend 
to  Mr.  Bentham  at  the  Abbey — "  one  spacious  room  in  which, 
a  tapestried  chamber,  the  utilitarian  philosopher  had  utilised 
into  what  he  calls  his  '  scribbling  shop,' — two  or  three  tables 
being  set  out,  covered  with  white  napkins,  on  which  were 
placed  music  desks  with  manuscripts,  and  here  the  visitors 
were  allowed  to  be  *  present  at  the  mysteries,'  for  he  went,  on 
as  if  we  had  not  been  with  him." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  also  visited  Mr.  Bentham  at  this  time, 
and  gives,  in  his  Diary,  the  following  account  of  the  Abbey  : 
— "  Our  last  visit  was  to  my  old  and  most  valued  friend  Jeremy 
Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey — a  house  which  he  rents,  and  which 
once  belonged  to  Prideaux,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a 
palace  my  friend  was  lodged.  The  grandeur  and  stateliness 
of  the  buildings  form  as  strange  a  contrast  to  his  philosophy 
as  the  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  apartments — the  hall, 
the  chapel,  the  corridors,  and  the  cloisters — do  to  the  modesty 
and  scantiness  of  his  domestic  establishment,"  ^     The  same 

1  Thia  U  dated  September,  1817. 
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visit  is  also  referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dumont, 
dated  October  2,  1817,  as  follows  : — "Another  of  our  visits 
was  to  Ford  Abbey.  I  had  heard  of  it  only  as  a  place  that 
had  faQen  into  decay,  and  whose  gloomy  appearance  had  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  servants  that 
they  never  ventured  into  some  of  the  apartments  from  terror 
of  spirits,  with  which  they  supposed  them  to  be  haunted.  I 
was  much  surprised,  therefore,  by  the  cheerfulness,  and  still 
more  by  the  magnificence,  of  the  house — a  palace,  I  should 
rather  call  it,  for  it  is  much  more  princely  than  many  mansions 
which  pass  by  that  name.  The  front  of  it  extends  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  To  the  remains  of  the 
monastery,  which  are  very  considerable,  and  are  of  Gothic 
architecture,  have  been  added,  about  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great  pile  of  building,  broken  into 
different  parts  and  very  richly  ornamented,  which  have  a 
most  striking  and  beautiful  effect ;  and  the  pleasure  grounds 
axe  rendered  as  gay  a3  a  great  profosion  of  flowers  can  make 
them.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  and  some  of  them  splendidly 
furnished  and  enriched  with  tapestry,  which  is  some  of  the 
best  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  England." 

As  before  stated,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the 
original  building  is  stiU  standing,  and  a  larger  portion  of  that 
erected  not  long  after  the  foundation.  The  oldest  part  is 
what  is  now  known  as  the  chapel,  and  was  no  doubt  originally 
the  chapter-house.  It  went  close  against  the  north  transept 
of  the  Abbey  church,  and  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the 
south  front,  from  which  it  projects  at  right  angles  immediately 
beneath  the  beU-turret,  as  depicted  in  the  engraving.  ^  It 
exhibits  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Abbey.     But  the  eastern  window  is  a  much  later 

^  The  bell  is  probably  a  remnant  from  the  Abbey.  It  is  Bmall,  and  was  cast  by  the 
Brasyers.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  :—*'Fac  Margareta  Nobis  Neo  Kumera 
Leta,"  with  some  elaborate  stops  separating  the  words.  The  capitals  are  also  very 
handsome,  and  on  the  crown  is  the  foundry  stamp  of  the  Brasyers,  who  for  many  genera- 
tions had  a  foundry  at  Norwich.  Mr.  Clarence,  of  Coaxdon  Hall,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  and  other  information,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  other  Brasyer  bell  in  the  West 
of  £nglaud. 
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insertion,  very  probably  by  Abbot  Chard,  being  late  Perpen- 
dicular, corresponding  with  the  windows  of  the  cloisters  in  the 
south  front. 

The  north  transept  of  the  Abbey  church,  as  just  mentioned, 
came  near  the  chapter-house  or  "  chapel,"  with  its  chancel  to 
the  east  and  its  nave  extending  westward,  parallel  to  the 
Abbey  front.  The  original  building,  which,  as  stated  in 
page  405,  was  consecrated  in  1239,  was  probably  of  compara- 
tively humble  pretensions,  and  could  not  have  been  substan- 
tially built,  seeing  that  not  a  hundred  years  afterwards  it  was 
pronounced,  as  well  as  the  Abbey  itself,  to  be  in  a  "  ruinous  " 
state,  and  that  it  was  rebuilt  about  A.  D.  1354.  (See 
page  408.)  It  was  entirely  rebuilt.  There  are  no  records  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  new  erection,  but  ecclesiastical 
architecture  had  at  that  time  attained  the  zenith  of  its  perfec- 
tion, as  manifested  by  the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  among 
almost  innumerable  specimens  of  the  Decorated  style, — and  as 
the  church  was  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  corporation  in 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  buUding  was  in 
every  way  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  Abbey, 
although  every  vestige  of  it  has  been  swept  away. 

"  Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men. 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have/' — 

including  such  violent  and  never  to  be  resuscitated  "deaths" 
as  that  of  Ford  Abbey  church. 

Extending  northward  from  the  "chapel,"  and  completing 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Abbey,  is  a  range  of  ivy-covered  build- 
ing in  the  Early  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
consists  of  two  storeys,  lighted  on  the  west  side  with  lancet 
windows,  and  familiarly  known  as  The  Monks'  Walk.  The 
under  part,  probably,  formed  a  portion  of  one  side  of  the 
cloisters,  which  originally  occupied  a  large  square.  It  contains 
some  interesting  and  beautiful  Early  English  work,  consisting 
of  columns  and  arches  forming  a  long  double  arcade,  something 
like  that  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  ^     This  ancient  part 

^  The  Cloistxrs  were  the  place  of  promenade  for  the  monks.  They  usually  sur- 
rounded a  square  court,  or  a  garden,  and  connected  the  different  parts  of  the  abbey. 
They  were,  indeed,  an  arcade,  or  a  covered  walk,  supported  with  arches,  forming  windows. 
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of  the  building  has  long  been  appropriated  to  domestic  offices 
and  to  outhouse  and  lumber-room  purposes.  The  upper  story 
formed  the  ancient  dormitories,  lighted  on  the  west  side  by 
thirteen  lancet  windows  and  on  the  east  side  by  windows 
which  speak  plainly  of  the  modem  adaptations  of  Mr.  Prideaux 
and  subsequent  owners.  It  was  usual  to  separate  the  beds 
from  each  other  by  partitions  of  wood  or  stone — of  wood,  no 
doubt,  in  this  case,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  so  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  was  open  from  end  to  end.  There  was 
probably  a  double  range  of  beds,  with  a  passage  between  them 
through  the  middle  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
church  was  not  so  distant  but  that  on  the  opening  of  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  dormitory  persons  ill  in  the  beds  were  able 
to  hear  the  service. 

The  cloister  on  the  south  side,  forming  eighty-five  feet  of  the 
noble  front,  and  now  used  as  a  conservatory,  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Dr.  Chard,  no  doubt  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  original  cloister 
in  the  Early  English  style  and  corresponding  with  The  Monks' 
Walk.i 

The  lower  orders  of  monks  were  generally  interred  in  the  enclosed  space.  Over  the 
cloisters  was  generally  the  Dormitory,  or  sleeping-place.  The  Church  always  formed 
an  important  part  of  an  abbey.  In  some  places  it  served  as  the  parish  church,  as  at 
Bath,  and  in  that  case  it  was,  at  the  Reformation,  spared  the  fate  of  the  other  buildings. 
The  Sacristy  answered  to  the  modem  vestry.  The  Chapter  Housk  was  generally  an 
elegant  part  of  the  building.  It  was  the  place  in  which  the  monks  assembled  to  discuss 
the  affiurs  of  the  convent,  and  to  receive  instruction  from  the  abbot.  The  Refectory 
was  the  great  hall  appropriated  to  the  important  business  of  eating.  It  was  fitted  up 
with  tables  and  benches  in  a  set  way,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  different  ranks  of  the 
brethren.  At  one  end  was  a  desk  at  which  a  monk  was  stationed  to  read  aloud  during 
meals.  The  Library  was  the  place  in  which  the  records  preserved  for  us  by  the 
monks  were  carefully  deposited.  Many  valuable  manuscripts  were  wantonly  destroyed 
at  the  Dissolution.  Leland,  who  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  monasteries,  found  the  library  at  Ford  Abbey  to  contain  only  a  dozen  books.  The 
spoliation  had  of  course  been  committed  before  his  arrival.  The  Infirmary  had  separate 
chambers  for  the  sick,  and  also  a  chapeL  The  Fratery  was  an  apartment  for  the 
novices.  In  the  Lavatory,  or  Laundry,  the  clothes  were  washed  ;  and  in  the  Common 
Room  was  always  kept  a  fire  at  which  the  monks  could  come  and  warm  themselves. 
The  Kitchen  and  Buttery  were  always  well  attended  to,  "if  ancient  tales  be  true, 
nor  wrong  these  holy  men.*'  The  Gardens  were  admirably  cultivated,  and  furnished 
with  fish-ponds  ;  and  the  Granges  were  the  farms  of  the  abbey,  sometimes  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it. 

^  "Though  one  of. the  chief  uses  of  the  cloisters  was  for  walking,  yet  in  religious 
houses  they  sometimes  had  galleries  for  the  same  end.  We  have  an  instance  of  it  in 
Ford  Abbey,  Devonshire,  which  is  one  of  the  most  entire  abbeys  in  England.    In  the 
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The  cloister  windows  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  style  in 
its  latest  stage,  and  over  them  is  a  frieze  in  Ham  stone  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  quatrefoils  with  shields  containing  the 
arms  of  various  benefactors  to  the  Abbey — those  of  the 
Courtenays  quartering  Redvers,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
Pouletts,  the  initials  of  Abbot  Chard,  with  the  crosier  and 
mitre,  showing  his  simultaneous  holding  of  the  ofl&ces  of  Abbot 
and  suffi^an  Bishop,  and  also  devices  including  a  stag  s  head 
cabossed  with  a  crosier  passing  through  it  polewise.  The  stag  s 
head  appears  frequently  in  other  parts  of  the  buUding,  and  may 
possibly  be  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  Abbey  and  indicative 
of  the  original  name  of  the  spot,  Hartsbath,  or  Hertbath — 
balneum  cervorum.  ^ 

The  porch  tower,  no  doubt  the  original  entrance,  is  divided 
from  the  cloister  by  Inigo  Jones's  incongruity,  which  projects 
from  the  main  building  as  if  trying  to  be  as  conspicuously 
ugly  as  possible.  The  old  tower,  distinguishable  in  the  en- 
graving by  the  flag  upon  its  summit,  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
Perpendicular  work,  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  some 
of  which  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  among  the  shields 
displayed  are  the  lion  rampant  for  De  Redvers,  checking  two 
bars  for  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  and  the  initials  of  the  munificent 
builder,  T.  C,  with  his  abbot's  crosier  and  sufiragan  bishop's 
mitre,  while  the  following  inscription  runs  below  the  battle- 
ment : — "  An'o  D  ni  millesimo  quingesimo  victmo  octo.  A. 
D'no  faction  est  Thoma  Chard,  abb."  West  of  the  tower  is 
the  great  hall,  a  magnificent  apartment,  fifty  feet  by  twenty- 
seven  feet  nine  inches,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  It  is 
lighted  by  four  large  transomed  Tudor  windows  reaching  to 
the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  of  beautifully  carved  wainscot,  painted 
and  gilded,  with  gold  stars  in  the  compartments.  Taken  out 
of  the  hall,  and  no  doubt,  as  Mrs.  Allen  says,  forming  the 
dais  part  of  it,  is  the  grand  dining-room,  obviously  '*  designed 

east  front  whereof,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two  fronts  (though  the  south  front  be  the 
chiefest),  there  is  a  gallery  called  The  Monks'  Walk,  with  small  cells  on  the  right  hand 
and  little  narrow  windows  on  the  UlV^—Heame. 

1  This  is  a  snc^gestion  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  Warre,  bnt  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chard  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  copied  by  Dr.  Pring  in  his  **  Memoir  "  the  stag's  head  cabossed  is 
nsed  as  a  seal  and  is  expressly  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  letter  as  "  eigiUum  meum,^* 
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by  Inigo  Jones  and  added  by  Edmund  Prideaux."  It  is 
lighted  by  three  ordinary  flat-headed  windows,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds.  In  the  State  drawing 
room  are  four  pieces  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  classical 
subjects  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  "Over 
these  apartments,"  continues  Mrs.  Allen,  "  is  a  suite  of  rooms, 
seven  in  number,  the  principal  one  being  Queen  Anne's  room, 
fitted  up  for  that  sovereign  when  Francis  Gwyn  was  Secretary 
at  War,  the  walls  being  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry  represent- 
ing a  Welsh  wedding."  Over  Inigo  Jones's  porch,  or  balcony, 
or  whatever  else  it  is,  and  reached  in  the  interior  by  a  stair- 
case of  his  design,  is  the  saloon,  a  large  and  handsome  apart- 
ment fifty-eight  feet  by  eighteen,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high, 
with  a  vaulted  ceihng  in  the  compartments  of  which  areTOrious 
paintings  and  in  the  centre  a  shield  containing  the  arms  of 
Prideaux  and  Ivery  (the  Attorney-General  and  his  wife),  and 
Prideaux  and  Fraunceis  (the  Attorney-General's  son  Edmund 
and  his  wife),  "  sh  owing;''  as  Mrs.  Allen  observes,  "  that  the 
room  was  not  completed  until  after  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Prideaux's  son  with  Amy  Fraunceis,"  in  1655.  The  saloon  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  adorned  with  the  splendid  tapestry 
of  Raphael's  cartoons  for  which  the  Abbey  has  been  so  long 
renowned.  The  tapestry  completely  covers  the  walls,  and  has 
occupied  its  present  position  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  captured  in  a  Spanish  galleon 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  the  production  of  the 
celebrated  looms  of  Arras,  and  was  intended  for  the  King  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  owner  of  Ford  Abbey,  was  Secretary 
at  War  at  the  time,  and  the  tapestry  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Queen.  It  is  said  that  his  son  was  offered  £30,000  for  it 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  ^ 

The  kitchen,  "  worthy  of  a  palace,"  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  Great  Hall,  and,  with  the  adjoining  offices,  formed  originally 
the  Guest  Chamber — the  scene  of  many  a  hospitable  enter- 
tainment when  inns  were  "  few  and  far  between."  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  preparations  for  important  visitors  and  the 

»  Mrs.  Allen's  ''History,'* 
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welcome  and  profusion  which  characterised  the  monkish  feasts, 

"  If  ancient  tales  be  trae, 
Nor  wrong  those  holy  men." 

And  Ford  wq3  frequently  honored  with  the  presence  of 
mighty  personages,  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  Among  others,  it 
is  recorded  that  King  Henry  the  sixth,  when  on  a  progress 
to  Exeter,  visited  the  Abbey  and  slept  a  night  there. 

The  park  stretches  up  the  hill-side  opposite  the  Abbey  front, 
and  is  about  sixty  acres  in  extent.  It  is  ornamented  with 
statuary,  water,  and  wood,  including  a  magnificent  cedar,  and 
is  surrounded  by  lovely  lanes  shaded  with  timber,  the  lane 
on  the  eastern  side  being  lined  with  some  magnificent  beeches. 
The  red  deer  which  formerly  added  their  attractions  to  the 
park  were  purchased  for  the  Queen  and  carted  away  about 
twenty  years  ago. 


Through  the  lovely  beech-lined  lane,  starting  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  and  at  the  gateway  near  the  bridge,  ^  taking 
short  cuts  across  the  fields  and  up  the  hiU  side,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  abbey  we  arrive  at  the 
village  of  Thomcombe,  which  occupies  an  elevated  situation 
and  commands  delightful  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe  and 
of  portions  of  Dorsetshire  from  Lambert's  Castle  eastward. 
As  stated  in  page  395,  Thomcombe  is  itself  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  although  formerly  in  that  of  Devon.  It  is  in  the 
union,  county  court,  and  magisterial  division  of  Axminster, 
from  which  town  it  is  distant  seven  miles — in  the  hundred  of 
Hawkchurch,  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Deanery  of 
Bridport.  ^  Its  situation  among  the  hills  is  singularly  seques- 
tered, and  the  approaches  to  it  in  every  direction  are  through 

'  This  bridge,  over  which  the  road  from  Leigh  and  Chard  passes,  is  of  stone  and  very 
old.  Polwhele,  quoting  ChappeVs  MSS.,  says  : — "  Where  the  Axe  divides  Thomoombe 
from  the  county  of  Somerset  there  are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  river,  with  two  arches 
each.  First  bridge  ( Ford  Abbey  ? )  repaired  by  Gwyn  and  Henley,  Esq. ;  second  (Broad 
Bridge?)  repaired  by  Bragge,  Esq.  ;  and  third  (Winsham?)  by  Bragge,  Esq.,  and  the 
Dean  of  Wells."    The  stream  is  now  also  crossed  by  several  railway  bridges. 

'  It  was  formerly  in  the  hanlred  of  Axmioater,  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  annexed 
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narrow,  steep,  intricate,  and  very  ancient  roads,  in  which  a 
stranger  finds  it  easy  enough  to  lose  his  way.  The  village 
bears  evidence  of  an  importance  far  greater  than  that  which  it 
now  possesses.  A  person  visiting  it  for  the  first  time  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this  idea,  even  if  not  aware 
that,  in  common  with  so  many  other  places  in  the  West  of 
England,  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  clothing 
trade,  — that  its  ancient  churchyard  was  crammed  with  graves, 
many  of  them,  as  revealed  by  the  headstones,  accumulated 
during  the  last  and  the  preceding  century, — and  that  a  meat 
market  was  formerly  held  in  large  shambles,  which,  becoming 
no  longer  needful,  were  taken  down  about  a  century  ago.  In 
the  year  1312,  the  King  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Ford  "that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  a  weekly 
market  every  Wednesday  at  the  manor  of  Thomcombe,  and  a 
fair  there  every  year,  to  last  six  days,  on  the  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week  and  the  five  following  days, — unless  that  market  and 
fair  be  injurious  to  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs — with  all 
the  liberties  and  free  customs  belonging  to  such  market  and 
fair."  This  is  dated  at  Windsor,  5  February,  6  Edward  II.  ^ 
The  circumstance  of  Thomcombe,  like  Winsham,  [page  365] 
beiiig  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  an  important  monastery, 
and  also  of  the  seat,  at  Olditch,  of  a  powerful  baron,  accounts 
for  its  flourishing  state  in  the  olden  tima  And  after  the 
glories  of  the  one  had  been  swept  away  by  a  theological  revo- 
lution, and  the  power  of  the  other  had  been  humbled  by  an 
angry  sovereign,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate,  another,  and  a 
very  different  cause,  but  quite  in  character  with  the  altered 
times,  arose  to  sustain,  in  some  degree,  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  place.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the 
cloth  manufacture  into  the  West  of  England,  the  total  local 
extinction  of  which,  in  the  changes  of  years,  has  been  already 
adverted  to.  ^      Thomcombe,  shorn  completely  of  its  former 

to  the  newly  constituted  hundred  of  Hawkchurch.  Thomcombe  was  also  formerly  in 
the  deanery  of  Honiton. 

^  Charter  Rolls,  Public  Record  Office.  The  market  day  was  in  more  recent  times 
altered  to  Saturday.  The  fair  is  still  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  there  is  a  second  fair 
— merely  nominal — on  October  20th. 

*  See  page  365. 
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importance,  has  now  no  pretensions  beyond  those  of  a  quiet 
retired  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mainly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  parish,  however,  is  extensive, 
containing  an  area  of  5,550  acres  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of 
1,189,  showmg  a  decrease  since  1851  of  119.  It  is  certain 
that  the  decline  during  the  past  century  has  been  very  great, 
for  Mr.  Chappie,  speaking  of  Thorncombe  Church  about  the 
year  1770,  says  tlmt  "It  is.  not  large  enough  to  contain  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  though  rather  large  for  a  parish 
church."  The  quaint  old  historian  Westcote,  referring  to  the 
cloth  manufactiu-e  in  Devonshire,  gives  anti  free-trade 
utterance  quite  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  the  disciples  of 
Cobden  and  Bright  in  the  days  which  most  people  regard,  or 
affect  to  regard,  as  pre-eminently  "enlightened" : — "But  I  may 
tell  you  secretly  in  council,  not  so  much  for  this  country  (some 
few  excepted),  to  whom  it  is  more  burdensome  than  profitable. 
For  having  engrossed  so  great  a  trade,  it  hath  made  the  towns 
and  country  so  populous  that  notwithstanding  all  their  endea- 
vours in  husbandry  yet  yields  hardly  sufficient  of  bread,  beer, 
and  victual  to  feed  itself  (notwithstanding  the  plenty  of  fish), 
but  is  commonly  beholden  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in  anno 
1610  there  was  as  much  com  brought  into  one  harbour  (that  I 
speak  not  of  the  rest)  as  was  sold  to  the  country  for  £60,000. 
I  speak  not  with  the  most.  And  in  every  rumour  of  war  or 
contagious  sickness  (hindering  the  sale  of  these  commodities) 
makes  a  multitude  of  the  poorer  sort  chargeable  to  their 
neighbours,  who  are  bound  to  maintain  them.  The  meanest 
sort  of  people  also  will  now  rather  place  their  children  to  some 
of  these  mechanical  trades  than  to  husbandry  (esteemed  more 
painful),  whereby  husbandry-labourers  are  more  scarce,  and 
hirelings  more  dear,  than  in  former  times."  ^ 

Thorncombe,  it  is  quaintly  stated  by  Risdon,  the  Devonshire 

'  An  Act  waa  passed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  in  order  to  encourage  the 
cloth  xnannfactories,  requiring  that  all  persons  should  be  buried  in  woollen,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5,  one  moiety  to  go  to  the  informer  and  one  to  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, for  the  benefit  of  tiie  poor.  Either  from  dislike  to  the  Act  or  from  a  wish  to  be 
singular,  certain  families  refused  to  comply,  and'  conspicuously  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cucklington  the  family  of  Hugh  Watts,  Esq.,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  Shanks,  in  the 
parish  of  Cucklington.  By  the  parish  book,  still  preserved,  *'  A  Register  of  Burials  in 
Woollen,  1679,'*  it  appears  that  he  was  fined  on  several  occasions  under  this  Act.      The 

2    D 
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antiquary,  was  "  no  doubt  so  called  from  the  situation  and 
disposition  of  the  soil,  for  as  it  is  fiill  of  combes  ^  so  it  is 
subject  to  thorns  and  briars  (if  manurance  did  not  prevent  it), 

unto  which  it  is  naturally  prone It  is  encircled 

with  other  shires,  and,  as  it  were,  dismembered  from  the  rest 
— the  reason  whereof  is  to  me  unknown,  imless  thev  that 
anciently  ruled  this  country  adjoined  their  own  lands  to  that 
they  governed,  ^  which  may  well  be,  for  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  to  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  then  Viscoimt  of  Devon, 
two  hides  of  land  in  this  place,  where  Adeliza,  the  daughter 
of  this  Baron  of  Oakhampton  and  Viscount  of  Devon,  founded 
a  famous  abbey."  Sir  William  Pole  says : — "  The  parish  of 
Thomcombe  is  the  uttermoste  lymytt  of  Devonshire,  and  is  as 
an  iland,  compassed  about  wth.  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire 
on  the  West.  This  place  tooke  his  name  of  the  Saxon  names 
Toim  and  Cumhy  which  is  a  familiar  name  in  most  parts,  and 
signifieth  a  bottome,  or  lowe  groimd,  subject  unto  thomes."  ^ 
Polwhele  says  that  "  some  attribute  its  name  to  one  remark- 
able thorn  near  the  comhe/'  and  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
place  in  the  parish  known  as  "  Thorncombe's  Thorn." 

The  manor,  as  already  stated,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror 
to  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  of  whom  mention  is  made  at  pages 
395-6.  It  is  thus  surveyed  in  Domesday  Book : — "  Rannulf 
holds  of  Baldwin  Tornecombe.  Edward  held  it  in  the  time  of 
King?  Edward,  and  gelded  for  two  hides.  The  arable  is  twelve 
canicates.  In  demesne  are  two  carucates,  and  two  servants, 
and  sixteen  villains,  and  eight  cottagers,  with  ten  ploughs. 
There  are  eighteen  acres  of  meadow,  and   thirty   ax^res  of 

following  entry  is  an  example  : — **  Memorandum,  that  Ralph  Newman,  of  the  parish  of 
Cncklington,  made  an  oath  before  John  Hunt,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty^s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  this  County  of  Somerset,  that  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Watts,  Gent,  of 
Cucklington  aforesaid,  deceased,  was  buried  in  linen,  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  for  burying  in  woollen,  for  which  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  to  be  paid  as 
in  the  Act  is  expressed.  Now  the  five  pounds  was  paid  down  by  Hugh  Watts,  Gent, 
(being  demanded  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  John  Hunt,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
this  County),  and  disbursed  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  same  parish,  as 
it  is  ordered  in  the  aforesaid  Act  for  burial  in  woollen."  This  was  dated  November  29, 
16S2,  and  certified  by  Nathaniel  Dalton,  rector. 

^  For  a  definition  of  Combe,  see  page  383. 

'  See  note  in  page  395. 

■"*  '*  Collections  towardu  a  Deacriptlon  of  Dewn^     Piinted  copy,  page  112.     • 
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pasture,  and  fifteen  acres  of  wood.  It  was  formerly  worth 
four  pounds,  now  one  hundred  shillings.  Rannulf  holds  of 
Baldwin,  Ford.  Alveva  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  gelded  for  half  a  hide.  The  arable  is  four  carucates.  In 
demesne  are  two  carucates,  with  one  servant,  and  two  villains, 
and  five  cottagers,  with  two  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill  which 
renders  thirty  pence,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  one 
acre  of  pasture,  and  fifteen  acres  of  wood.  It  is  worth 
twenty-five  shillings." 

The  manor  of  Thomcombe,  as  already  shown,  became  the 
property  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Ford,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  when 
it  was  given  by  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  was 
purchased  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  an  ancestor  of  Captain 
Bragge,  its  present  possessor,  who  resides  at  Sadborough 
House,  a  delightfully-situated  mansion  about  a  mile  south 
from  the  village, — "  a  fair  demesne,"  as  Risdon  calls  it,  "  im- 
proved out  of  the  tenements  of  the  ancient  manor — purchased 
as  a  barton,  with  the  manor  of  Thomcombe  annexed."  Capt. 
Bragge  is  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  which  had  belonged 
to  Ford  Abbey,  and  is  patron  of  the  vicarage.  ^ 

Olditch,  a  manor  and  one  of  the  two  tithings  into  which 
Thomcombe  is  divided,  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  village, 
nearly  west  of  it, — about  a  mile  and  a  half,  up  the  hUlside, 
firom  both  Broad  Bridge,  at  Chard  Junction,  and  Tytherleigh 
Bridge,  fiirther  down  the  stream.  Its  name  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  its  situation  on  the  old  Roman  road  described  at 
page  71.  The  manor  of  Olditch  "was  first  belonginge," says 
Sir  William  Pole,  from  whom  all  the  subsequent  accounts  are 
manifestly  copied,  "  imto  the  family  of  Flemynge,  and  was  by 
Richard  Flemynge  given  in  marriage  unto  William  le  Sancer, 
a  Norman,  with  Jone,  daughter  of  the  said  Richard,  which 
William,  with  his  wief  and  children,  revolting  from  Kinge 
John  unto  the  French  Kinge,  the  said  manner  was  seized  into 
the  King  s  hands.     But  the  saide  Richard  soe  much  prevailed 

'  I  hftve  alluded  elsewhere  (page  357)  to  a  member  of  the  Bragge  family,  and  shall 
have  to  do  bo  again  in  future  pages.  The  arms  of  Bragge  are — Argent,  a  chevron,  vert, 
between  two  bulls  passant,  gules.  Crest,  a  lion's  head  erased,  argent^  collared,  vairt,  or, 
and  azure. 
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with  the  said  king  that  hee  restored  it  unto  him  againe,  and 
left  it  unto  William  Flemynge,  his  sonn,  which  gave  it  and  all 
his  other  lands  unto  Reginald  de  Mohun,  which  Reginald 
alienated  it  unto  Henry  de  Broc  (or,  as  now  called,  Brooke), 
in  which  family  it  contynewed  from  the  raigne  of  Kinge 
Henry  3  unto  the  first  of  James," — (1602-3).  In  that  year  it 
was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Henry  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobham,  who,  with  his  brother  George,  was  concerned, 
among  other  plottings  against  the  royal  succession,  in  what 
was  termed  Raleigh's  Conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
place  upon  the  throne  of  England  either  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  or  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  ^  Henry,  Lord  Cobham,  was 
appointed  Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1597,  and  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter  on  the  6th  of  June,  1599.  But  in  the  first  year  of 
James  I.,  having,  with  his  brother  George  and  others,  been 

^  The  hiBtory  of  this  alleged  plot  is  well  known  to  students,  if  not  to  the  genend 
reader.  But  I  may  be  excused  for  the  following  extract,  which  is  a  summary  of  the 
case  from  almost  contemporary  documents  : — Sir  Walter  had  been  deprived  of  his  office 
of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  "  shortly  afterwards  a  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered,  in  which  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  George  Brooke,  Lord 
Grey,  and  some  catholic  priests  and  gentlemen  were  represented  as  being  engaged.  The 
plan  is  said  to  have  been,  with  the  aid  of  Spain,  to  seize  the  King  and  to  set  up  the  title 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stewart.  Raleigh,  upon  his  arrestment,  wrote  to  Lord  Cobham  to 
be  firm  and  confess  nothing,  which  induced  him  to  retract  a  confession  which  he  had  at 
first  made.  Raleigh  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  expresses  his  dread  of  being  left  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  that  summumjus  which  it  denounces  concerning 
misprision  of  treason.  The  expressions  in  that  letter  lead  ns  to  believe  that  these  fiery 
spirits  had  indulged  themselves  in  talking  over  some  hazardous  and  criminal  exploit, 
though  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Raleigh's  excellent  judgment  to  suppose  that  it 
was  in  any  respect  matured  for  execution.  In  addressing  the  jury,  he  seemed  to  admit 
that  the  rigid  construction  of  the  evidence  might  reach  his  life,  although  with  prejudice 
to  essential  justice.  The  indictment  was  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  office,  the 
effect  whereof  was  as  followeth  : — That  he  did  conspire  and  go  about  to  deprive  the  King 
[James  L]  of  his  government,  and  to  raise  up  sedition  within  the  realm,  to  alter  religion, 
and  to  bring  in  the  Romish  superstition,  and  to  procure  foreign  enemies  to  invade  the 
kingdoms.  That  the  Lord  Cobham,  the  9th  of  June  last  (1603),  did  meet  with  the  said 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Cobham  was  then  in  Durham  House,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  and  then  and  there  had  conference  with  him  how  to  advance  Arabella 
Stewart  to  the  crown  and  the  royal  throne  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  then  and  there  it 
was  agreed  that  Cobham  should  treat  with  Aremberge,  ambassador  from  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  to  obtain  of  him  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  bring  to  pass  their  intended 
treasona  It  was  agreed  that  Cobham  should  go  to  Albert,  the  Archduke,  to  procure  him 
to  advance  the  pretended  title  of  Arabella.  From  thence,  knowing  that  Albert  had  not 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  his  own  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  Cobham  should  go  into 
Spain  to  procure  the  King  to  further  her  pretended  title.  Arabella  was  to  write  letters 
for  Cobham  to  take,  and  he  was  to  return  -by  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  find  Sir  Walter 
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found  guilty  of  participation  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  just 
mentioned,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  George  was  be- 
headed, but  he  was  himself  reprieved. 

The  scene  on  the  scaffold  at  Winchester,  when  the  mental 
sufferings  of  the  condemned  were  aggravated  by  their  being 
kept  for  some  time  in  momentary  expectation  of  death,  was 
extolled  by  the  courtly  minions  as  a  talented  and  ingenious 
contrivance,  though  regarded  by  those  without  the  magic  circle 
as  the  pitiful  invention  of  an  unfeeling  and  contemptible 
mind.  "  On  this  occasion,  however,"  says  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  "Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  play  his  part, 
did  much  cozen  the  world,  for  he  came  to  the  scaffold  with 
good  assurance  and  contempt  of  death,  and  in  the  short 
prayers  he  made  so  out-prayed  the  company  that  helped  to 
pray  with  him  that  a  stander-by  observed  that '  he  had  a  good 
mouth  in  a  cry  but  was  nothing  single.' "  After  having  been 
remanded  and  then  brought  back  to  the  scaffold,  "they 
looked  strange  one  upon  the  other,  like  men  beheaded 
and  met  again  in  the  other  world."  From  Winchester 
Lord  Cobham  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a 

fialeigb.  Captain  of  the  said  Isle  of  Jersey,  there,  and  take  counsel  of  him  for  the  distri- 
buting of  the  foresaid  crowns  as  the  occasions  and  discontentment  of  the  subjects  should 
give  cause  and  way  ;  and,  farther,  that  Cobham  and  his  brother  Brooke  did  meet  on  the 
ninth  of  June  last,  and  Cobham  told  Brooke  all  the  treasons,  to  which  treasons  Brooke 
gave  his  assent,  and  did  join  himself  to  all  these  ;  and  after,  on  the  Thursday  following, 
Cobham  and  Brooke  did  traitorously  speak  these  words,  that  '  there  would  never  be  a 
good  world  in  England  till  the  King  and  his  cubs  (meaning  his  royal  issue)  were  tr.kcn 
away ; '  that  Cobham  also  received  a  traitorous  book  from  Raleigh,  which  the  latter  had 
published,  and  that  Cobham  had  passed  on  the  same  book  to  Brooke  on  the  14th  of  June, 
*and  on  the  16th  of  June,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said  conference,  did  move 
Brooke  to  incite  Arabella  to  write  to  the  three  aforesaid  princes  to  procure  them  to 
advance  her  title,  and  that  she,  after  that  she  had  obtained  the  crown,  should  perform 
three  things,  namely — First,  to  establish  a  firm  peace  between  England  and  Spam ; 
secondly,  to  tolerate  the  popish  religion  with  impunity ;  thirdly,  to  be  ruled  by  them 
three  in  the  contracting  of  marriage  by  their  assent.'  And  for  the  better  effecting  of 
these  treasons,  Cobham,  on  the  17th  of  June,  by  the  instigation  of  Raleigh,  did  write 
letters  to  Count  Aremberge,  and  delivered  the  same  letters  to  one  Mathew  de  Lawrencie, 
who  delivered  them  to  the  Count,  for  the  attaining  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
which  money,  by  other  letters,  Aremberge  did  promise  to  perform  payment  of,  and  those 
letters  Cobham  did  receive  on  the  18th  of  June.  Then  did  Cobham  promise  Raleigh  that 
when  he  should  have  received  that  money  he  would  deliver  eight  thousand  crowns  to 
him,  to  which  motion  he  did  consent.  And  afterwards  Cobham  offered  Brooke  that  when 
he  should  have  received  that  money  he  would  give  ten  thousand  crowns  thereof  to  him, 
to  which  motion  Brooke  did  assent.  The  accusation  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  parts, 
namely — ^personal  against  the  King,  and  publicly  against  the  state  and  quiet  of  the  realm 
—both  high  treason." — Lord  Somers'^  Tracts,    VoL  2,  p.  408. 
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prisoner  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1618-19.  His  wife  was  Frances,  daughter 
of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  widow  of  Henry 
Fitz  Gerald,  twelfth  Earl  of  Kildare,  but  he  had  no  issue.  ^ 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  *' Peers  of  England,  tenip. 
James  I."  p.  272,  says — "  I  have  rambled  over  this  large 
mansion  (of  Cobham)  with  many  emotions  of  regret  at  the 
hard  fate  of  the  Cobhams,  whose  antient  glories  were  too 
severely  punished  with  ruin  and  extinction  for  the  doubtful 
crimes  of  one  weak  man.  With  them,  if  I  recollect,  the 
antient  nobility  of  Kent  expired,  and  the  descendants  of 
feudal  chiefs  could  no  longer  be  found  to  display  the  trophies 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  Baronial  Hall." 

The  Brookes  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
valley  of  the  Axe,  in  which  they  had  much  property  and  two 
residences,  or  rather  domestic  castles,  that  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  if  I  omitted  some  account  of  their  descent.  ^ 

The  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  existing  documents,  and 
by  Francis  Thir,  ^  who  had  access  to  the  muniment  room  at 
Cobham,  is  William,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Brooke,  near 
Ilchester.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  died  in 
the  15th  Henry  III.  (1230-1).      CoUinson  says  that  "there 

^  That  Lord  Cobham  died  in  extreme  want,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  is 
disproved  by  many  existing  documents.  From  **  The  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  being 
payments  made  out  of  His  Majesty* s  Revenue  during  the  reign  oj  JavMs  /.,  hy  Frederick 
Devon,"  I  extract  the  following  :^**  2  May.  By  order,  29  of  April,  1606.  To  Edwaid 
Morrice  and  William  Penne,  or  either  of  them,  as  well  the  sum  of  £25,  parcil  of  a  yearly 
allowance  of  £100  for  the  charges  of  apparel,  physicians,  and  physic  for  Henry  Broke, 
late  Lord  Cobham,  now  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  the  quarter  ended  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  last  past,  1606  ;  as  also  the  sum  of  £24  upon  the 
weekly  allowance  of  £8  for  maintenance  of  the  said  Henry  Broke  for  three  weeks, 
beginning  the  18  of  March,  1605,  and  ended  the  6th  of  this  present  April,  1606.  By 
wnt  dated  the  16th  of  April,  1605,— £49  Os  Od."  No  less  than  twenty-thi«e  of  tiie 
periodical  applications  made  by  him  for  this  liberal  allowance  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  his  collateral  descendants.  All  are  written  from  the  Tower  and  signed  by  the 
prisoner.  The  earliest  bears  date  March  26,  1609-10,  and  the  latest  July  13, 1618,  when, 
to  judge  from  the  altered  character  of  the  writing,  an  attack  of  palsy  had  weakened  the 
once  firm  hand. 

*  A  complete  pedigree  is  now  at  Ufford.  It  is  many  feet  long  and  illuminated. 
There  are  other  pedigrees  in  the  British  Museum  and  Heralds'  College.  Holinshed  most 
probably  compiled  his  account  of  the  family  from  the  documents  in  the  muniment  room 
at  Cobham.  I  am  indebted  to  F.  C.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Ufford,  for  much  information  con- 
cerning his  ancestors  and  their  property  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

«  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles,'*  2nd  edition,  1587,  foUo,  voL  IIL  150&^1513. 
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is  some  faint  mention  of  this  family  in  times  approaching 
very  near  to  the  Norman  Invasion,"  but  no  record  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  The  place  from  which  the  family  derives  its 
name  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Brookes  held  their  manorial 
rights  under  the  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Ilchester,  and 
for  some  generations  resided  at  the  Manor  House.  William's 
son  and  heir,  Henry,  married  Nicholea,  daughter  of  Bryan  de 
Gonitz,  "  Dominus  de  Kingesdim,"  by  whom  he  had  a  second 
Henry,  the  husband  of  an  Elizabeth  whose  surname  has  not 
been  handed  down.  He  died  18th  Edward  H.  (1324-5).  John, 
lus  son  and  heir,  held,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1348,  a 
messuage,  with  a  curtilage,  garden,  and  one  carucate  of  land 
at  la  Brooke,  besides  lands  in  Sock  Dennis,  Bishopston,  and 
Kingston.  By  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bradstone, 
knight,  he  had  a  son  and  successor,  Thomas,  who  married 
Constance  Markenfeld,  and  died  in  the  41st  Edward  III. 
(1366-7).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  christian 
name,  who  was  a  knight  when  he  served  the  oflSce  of  Sheriff 
of  Somersetshire,  in  1389,  ^  and  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  that  county  in  Parliament  in  the  10th,  11th,  15th,  20th, 
and  21st  of  Richard  II.,  in  tBe  Ist,  3rd,  5th,  and  11th  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  Ist  and  5th  of  Henry  V.  He  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Symon  Hannapp,  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  widow  of  Robert  Chedder.  This  Sir  Thomas  pur- 
chased, in  1395,  the  manor  of  Wey croft,  near  Axminster, 
as  I  shall  have  to  relate  further  on.  By  Joan  he  had  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Michael.  She  died  in  1437.  Her  husband  had 
preceded  her  in  1419,  and  both  lie  buried  in  Thomcombe 
church.  ^  Their  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  had,  in  the  year 
1410,  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray- 
brooke,  by  Joan  de  la  Pole,  Baroness  Cobham.  He  had  nine 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1438-9,  without  having  been  siunmoned  to  parliament.  Most 
of  the  sons  died  childless,  and  the  descendants  of  the  second, 
Reginald  Brooke,  of  Aspal,  Suffolk,  are  now  the  only  male 
representatives  of   this  ancient  family.       Sir   Thomas   was 

1  Phelps's  "  SomerseUhire;'  I.  71,  coL  2. 

*  An  engraving  of  the  beautiful  brass  to  their  memory  is  given  in  a  future  page. 
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succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Edwaxd  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham,  who,  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  which  at  that  time  distracted  the 
country,  and  is  described  by  Hall  as  "  a  man  of  great  witte 
and  muche  experience.''  In  1455  he  fought  at  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1460,  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Northampton.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  Tucket,  Lord  Audley,  and  his  eldest 
son  by  that  lady,  Sir  John  Brooke,  succeeded  him  in  his  title 
and  estates  at  his  death  in  1464,  when,  among  other  property, 
he  was  seized  of  lands  at  Brook-Ivelchester,  Brook-Montacute 
(or  Bishopston),  Sevenhampton  (Seavington),  and  Chard.  Sir 
John,  Lord  Cobham,  distinguished  himself  in  military  affiurs 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
and  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1511-12.  To  his  second  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  Neville,  Lord  Abergavenny, 
was  bom  his  heir,  Thomas,  who,  in  1513,  attended  Henry 
VIII.  at  the  sieges  of  Terouenne  and  Toumay,  and  at  Toumay 
was  made  a  Knight  Banneret  by  his  sovereign.  Dying  in 
1529,  he  left  issue  by  his  first  wife,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Hayden,  knight,  Thomas,  his  third  son,  who  married 
Susannah,  niece  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
George,  his  heir,  was  l)eputy  of  Calais,  knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  King  Edward  VI.  His 
wife  was  Anne,  sister  and  co-heir  of  John,  Lord  Bray,  who,  at 
his  death  in  1558,  had  presented  him  with  nine  sons  and  four 
daughters.  William,  his  heir,  was  sent  in  November,  1558, 
on  an  embassy  to  Phillip  II.,  then  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed 
him  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  first  permanent  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent.  In 
1585  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. CoUinson  says  that  he  "  some  time  resided  at 
Brook's  Court,  near  Ivelchester,"  which  was  probably  the  case. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  both  Olditch  and  Weycroft  had 
long  previously  been  given  up  as  family  residences — eclipsed 
as  they  were  by  the  superiority  of  Cobham  Hall.  His  heir, 
by  his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Newton, 
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knight,  was  Henry,  Lord  Cobham,  the  unlucky  plotter  whose 
fate  has  just  been  related. 

The  beheaded  George  Brooke  [page  435]  left  a  son,  William, 
who,  proving  to  be  the  heir  of  Henry,  was  restored  in  blood 
but  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham  "  without 
the  king's  special  grace."  His  father  s  first  cousin,  Sir  John 
Brooke,  of  Heckington,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  created  Lord 
Cobham  on  the  third  of  January,  1645,  but  the  title  became 
extinct  on  his  dying  without  issue  in  September,  1659. 

The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  Francis-Capper 
Brooke,  Esq.,  of  UflTord  Place,  Suffolk,  descended  from  Regi- 
nald Brooke,  of  Aspal,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  by 
Joan  Braybroke,  Baroness  Cobham.  Mr.  Brooke  was  bom 
in  1810.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooke.  He  has  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and,  by  his  second,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Olditch  WM  given  by  King  James,  along  with  some  other 
estates  of  the  Brookes,  to  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Devonshire — "  his  base  supposed 
Sonne,"  says  Sir  William  Pole.  Lord  Mountjoy  conveyed  the 
barton  to  Mr.  Bowditch,  who  in  1714  sold  it  to  an  ancestor  of 
Captain  Bragge. 

Mr.  Chappie,  in  his  "  Collections,*'  says  that  Sir  Thomas 
Putt  died  seized  of  the  manor  of  Olditch  in  1686.  The  late 
Mr.  Gwyn  held  a  court  there  for  many  years,  while  Admiral 
Richard  Graves  received  certain  quit  veL  from  all  the  lands 
in  the  tithing.  ^ 

The  Brooke  family,  as  before  stated,  long  resided  at  Olditch 
Court,  and  the  ruins  there  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  stateliness  of  the  original  building,  which,  like 
their  seat  at  Weycroft,  and  as  usual  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
—probably  that  of  Edward  IIL  (A.D.  1326-7—1376),— 
partook  of  the  combined  character  of  the  fortified  castle  and 
the  quiet  country  home.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  a  fortified  manor  house, — fortified 
by  a  special  license  of  King  Richard  II.  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  reign — ^A.D.  1396.      This  "license  to  creneUate,"  as  it 

^  Ly8onB*s  '*  Devonshire.^* 
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was  called  (from  crena^  a  notch),  was  imperative ;  for  during 
the  civn  wars*  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  in  the  miset- 
tied  times  which  followed,  the  power  of  the  barons  had 
attained  to  such  a  height  that,  according  to  William  of  New- 
bery,  "  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  or  rather  tyrants, 
as  lords  of  castles,"  which  castles  were  described  by  Matthew 
PaA  ^  ■■  very  „»ts  of  devila  and  dens  of  thievj  -  It  ™ 
therefore  agreed,  in  the  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry  IL, 
when  only  Duke  of  Normandy,  that  all  the  castles  built  within 
a  certain  period — and  towards  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign 
there  were  no  less  than  1,115  in  all — should  be  demolished,  as 
many  were,  and  that  no  new  ones  should  be  erected  without  a 
similar  license  to  that  which  "Thomas  Brooke,  Chivaler," 
obtained  for  Olditch.  ^ 

Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  crenellated  mansion  are 
the  stone  axch  of  the  gate  house,  of  depressed  form  and  with 
an  ogee  moulding,  and  a  much  smaller  arch  or  doorway  by  its 
side.  These  are  worked  into  the  front  wall  of  the  farmhouse 
which  now  occupies  the  site, — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  modem 
additions  were  made  to  the  old  gatehouse,  which  was  altered 
and  adapted  to  its  new  position  and  purpose.  The  founda- 
tions of  extensive  buildings,  including  those  of  the  chapel,  are 
easily  traced,  along  with  old  fishponds,  and  the  position  of 
the  court  yards  and  that  of  some  of  the  outbuildings  is  very 
evident.    Two  or  three  noble  old  fire  places  have  been  retained 

^  Gro8e*B  "  AntvquUks,^^ — ^the  Preface. 

'  Formerly,  the  landholders  almost  invariably  resided  upon  their  estates, — a  dream- 
stance  which  accounts  for  the  numerous  fine  old  residences  scattered  about  the  country 
and  now  occupied  as  farm  houses.  The  fe^*  town  residences  were  almost  invariably  at 
the  capital  of  the  county ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  landlords  very  seldom  left  their 
country  homes,  where  they  attended  personally  to  the  welfare  of  their  dependants  aod 
enjoyed  themselves  in  rural  sports.  The  government,  even  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  gave  great  discouragement  to  the  residence  in  London  of  the  oonntry  gentiy, 
who,  as  they  were  once  told  by  King  James,  "  did  thereby,  through  the  instigation  of 
their  wives,  or  to  new  model  and  fashion  their  daughters,  neglect  their  country  hospitality 
and  cumber  the  city."  A  proclamation,  in  1617f  commanded  "  the  swarms  of  gentiy" 
to  depart  from  London  within  twenty  days,  with  their  wives  and  families,  for  their 
country  residences,  there  *'  to  perform  the  duties  and  charge  of  their  several  places  and 
service,  and  likewise,  by  housekeeping,  to  be  a  comfort  unto  their  neighbours,  in  order  to 
renew  and  revive  the  laudable  custom  of  hospitality  in  their  respective  counties,"  ftc— 
See  "  The  Diary  of  Walter  Yonge,  Esq,,  of  AxminsUr  and  Colytati"  published  by  the 
Camden  Society. 
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in  the  modem  building.  But  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting relic  19  the  ruin  of  an  old  tower,  square,  and  built  of 
flint,  with  a  circular  turret  at  ita  western  angle,  up  which  the 
traces  of  a  spiral  stone  staircase  are  discernible.  It  is  covered 
with  a  mass  of  ivy,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing object — a  fitting  habitation  for  "  the  moping  owl," — a 
thing  impossible  to  gaze  upon,  in  the  loneliness  of  ita 
crumbling  decay,  without  an  awakening,  in  the  thoughtful 
mind,  of  a  train  of  profitable  reflection  on  the  end  of  human 
works   and  human   greatness, — on  the    change  which  Time 


produces  in  a  people — on  the  romantic  associations  with  the 
poetry  and  chivalry  of  a  departed  age — on  the  iinsatisfying 
and  transitory  nature  of  all  merely  conventional  honors  I 

Olditch,  in  common  with  all  the  other  manor  houses  and 
baronial  residences  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  was  the 
frequent  scene,  we  may  be  sure,  of  all  the  old-time  festivities 
and  jollity  which  a  "  commercial "  and  thoroughly  artificial 
generation  can  with  difficulty  realise.  It  waa  also,  on  one 
occasion,  at  least,  the  scene  of  a  curious  event  illustrative  of 
the  rougher  "  manners  and  customs  "  of  the  feud-ai  ages  and 
of  the  "  civil  dudgeon  "  with  which  the  country  waa  convulsed 
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at  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  I  refer  to  an  attack 
upon  Olditch  of  which  a  record  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  manuscripts,  ^  and  has  never  until  now,  I  believe, 
appeared  in  print.  It  is  headed  : — "  Articles  of  the  great 
lurongSy  injuries,  grev'nces,  and  trespasses  that  Jamys,  Erie  of 
Wyltshire,  and  his  servantes,  hath  don  to  Edward  Broke,  Lord 
Cohham,  and  his  servants" 

The  actual  "grev'nces"  are  thus  set  forth  verbatim:— 
Fir8<^men  the  said  lord  was  pesibeUy  in  his  maner  of 
Holdyche,  in  Devonshire,  the  said  Erie,  ymagenyng  (imagining) 
to  hurte  the  said  lord,  the  thirde  day  of  Janyeire  last  passed, 
at  Holdyche  foresayd,  wyth  many  other  of  his  servantes  to 
the  nombre  of  CC.  and  mo  (200  and  more),  of  the  whiche 
Rob'rt  Cappys,  esquier,  was  on  (one),  with  force  and  armes 
arayd  in  man'r  of  werre,  that  is  to  say,  jackys,  saletts, 
bowys,  arowys,  swerdis,  longdebeves,  ^  gleves,  gonnys,  colu  yns, 
with  many  other  ablements  of  werre,  bisegid  the  said  lord 
Cobh'm  there  at  that  tyme  beying  in  his  place,  &  hym 
assauted  contynuelly  by  the  space  of  v.  owres,  as  hit  had  be 
in  lande  of  werre.  and  at  that  tyme  ther,  the  sayd  erle, 
wyth  his  sayd  servantes,  brake  a  smythis  house,  beyng  tenant 
of  the  sayd  lord  Cobh  ra,  and  there  toke  oute  grete  sleggys 
and  many  baxrys  of  yryn  (iron)  and  pykeys  (pikes)  and 
mattockys  to  have  mynye  the  sayd  lord  Cobh'm  is  place. 
And  there,  at  that  tyme,  the  dorys  (doors)  of  the  said  lordis 
stablys  and  bamys  brake,  and  hys  comys  (corn)  beyng  in  the 
said  bamys,  to  a  grete  notabell  value,  wych  thaire  horses 
yete  (ate),  wasted,  defoulyd,  and  distroid.  And  dyv's  (divers) 
goodis  of  the  sayd  lord  beyng  in  the  said  stablys,  that  is  to 
say  sadellys,  bridell,  peyterett,  croperys,  and  al  so  tronkys 
(trunks)  clothesackys  stuffed  with  conveniet  stuffe  to  his 
estate,  for  he  was  purposyd  to  have  removed  fro  thens  to  his 
place  of  Wycrofte,  to  a  grete  notabell  value,  toke  and  bare 
away  to  the  utt'myst  (uttermost)  dishonur  and  shame  to  the 
sayd  lord,  and  grete  hurte  in  lusyng  (losing)  of  hys  sayd 
goodes. 

1  Harl.  :  Uh.  46.     H.  26. 

'  The  langiie-de-ba?u{  was  a  kind  of  glaive  with  a  double  edge  half  down  the  blade. 
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Also  the  said  erle,  lat  at  DorchestV,  by  hys  grete  labour, 
excitac'on,  and  steryng  (stirring)  hath  caused  the  said  lord 
Cobh'm,  and  Piers  hys  brother,  wyth  other  of  the  sarvantes  of 
the  sayd  lord,  to  be  endyted  of  felonye  wyth  oute  cause  or 
des'vyng  (deserving)  of  thym,  the  which  owneth  as  well  to  the 
destrucc'on  of.  the  said  lord  and  hys  brother,  is  p'sones 
(persons),  and  his  sayd  servantes  as  to  the  corrup'con  of 
thaire  blode. 

The  date  of  this  curious  document  must  be  between  the 
eighth  of  July,  1449  (27  Henry  VI.),  when  James  Butler, 
son  and  heir  apparent  of  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Ormond, 
was  created  Eail  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  first  of  May,  1461, 
when  he  was  beheaded  at  Newcastle,  after  having  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Towton.  The  attack  upon  Olditch 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  strange  instance  of  private  war, 
for  private  wars  were  never  legalised  in  England,  aj3  they 
were  in  France,  where  every  baron  had  the  right  of  redressing 
by  arms  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his  tenants.  Yet  the 
Olditch  affair  is  far  from  standing  alone.  A  notable  instance 
was  an  aflfray  between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  in  whidi  acts  of  extraordinary  violence 
were  perpetrated  and  afterwards  punished  by  the  imprisonment 
of  the  two  leading  personages.  ^  Nearer  home,  and  probably 
about  the  same  time  as  the  attack  on  Olditch,  namely,  in 
1455,  the  West  of  England  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  feuds 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bonville.  ^  The  whole 
nation,  indeed,  was  divided  against  itself  by  the  contentions 
of  the  times,  which  afford  ample  explanation  of  the  Olditch 
outrage,  as  already  hinted — for  Lord  Cobham  was  as  violent  a 
partizan  of  the  House  of  York  as  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was 
of  that  of  Lancaster. 

The  acclivity  upon  which  Thomcombe  stands  is  washed  by 
the  little  Synderford  Brook,  which  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen 
and  falls  into  the  Axe  near  Winsham  Bridge.  ^  Viewed  from 
the  combe  through  which  the  streamlet  flows,  as  well  as  from 

1  Hallam^B  '*  History  of  the  MiddU  Ages.*' 
*  See  the  acoonnt  of  Shate  in  a  future  page. 
'  See  pages  185  and  389. 
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more  elevated  points,  the  parish  church,  with  its  tower,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  object,  although  some  of  the  houses  occupy 
a  higher  situation. 

The  church  is  an  entirely  new  building.  Not  even  the 
seclusion  of  Thomcombe  has  been  able  to  protect  its 
ancient  temple  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  those 
who,  under  the  plea  of  "restoration,"  seem  everywhere  to 
take  a  savage  delight  in  destroying  the  architectural  handy- 
work  of  our  forefathers,  along  with  all  the  sacred  associations 
therewith.  The  old  chiurch  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  valley,  and,  indeed,  in  England,  and  was  fiill  of  interest  to 
the  ecclesiastical  student.  True,  that  in  the  course  of  ages — 
"  enlightened  ages  "  alone,  we  may  be  sure — ^it  had  from  time 
to  time  become  neglected,  and  at  last  was  in  many  parts  no 
creditable  piece  of  patchwork.  But,  for  all  that,  it  was  an 
interesting  relic,  and  I  am  very  happy  in  being  able  to 
perpetuate  a  slight  memento  of  its  outward  form  and  fashion. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  book  I  wrote  as  follows : — 
The  church  is  in  many  respects  an  object  of  great  interest, 
but,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  ancient  churches,  it  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  so  patched  and  mutilated  as  to 
leave  room  for  little  beyond  conjecture  as  to  its  original  design 
and  character.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  case  of  churches 
in  general,  the  grounds  upon  which  conjectiure  is  formed  are 
much  safer  than  those  of  many  other  branches  of  antiquarian 
research.  A  natural  feeling  of  respect  for  the  edifices  set 
apart  for  religion  preserved  them,  in  past  times,  from  wanton 
mutilation,  and  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which 
was  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
attained  to  so  much  perfection,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  designs 
during  the  periods  of  the  difierent  styles  which  succeeded  and 
grew  out  of  each  other,  that  in  viewing  an  ancient  church  the 
experienced  eye  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  faithftil  version  of 
its  architectural  history  as  revealed  by  the  mute  walls  and 
ornamentations.  ^     Nothing  but  the  most  inveterate  "  restora- 

^  When  studying  the  architectural  woiks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  two  curious  circum- 
stances force  themselves  on  the  attention.  One  is,  the  similarity  apparent  in  tbe 
buildings  of  each  particular  period,  although  erected  in  various  paits  of  Europe— tbe 
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tions  "  of  modern  times  can  produce  any  difficulty  in  such  a 
revelation.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  student  is  not  often  per- 
plexed by  works  upon  which  time  and  national  changes  have 
been  operating  for  centuries — especially  in  the  remains  which 
here  and  there  are  found  of  particular  arrangements  of  the 
building  and  its  fittings-up  peculiar  to  the  ancient  modes  of 
worship.  These,  however,  instead  of  arresting  an  enquiring 
mind,  serve  only  to  stimulate  it  to  renewed  exertion,  and  thus 
to  impart  an  additional  charm  to  a  study  which  abounds  in 
interest. 

The  old  church  consists  of  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  contain- 
ing  a  clock  and  chimes  and  five  bells, — ^a  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  a  chanceL  The  visitor,  on  entering  the  church,  will 
be  immediately  struck  with  the  two  beautiful  arches  which 
divide  the  nave  from  its  south  aisle.  These,  if  not  Semi- 
Norman, — that  is,  the  style  which  marks  the  transition  from 
Norman  to  Early  English — are  certainly  in  the  Early  English 
style   of   the   thirteenth    century.  ^      They    are   beautifully 

rapidity  with  which  every  alteration  in  style  was  made  widely  known.  The  other,  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  extraordinary  huildings,  which  display  the  most  liyely  imagina- 
tion, sound  judgment,  and  great  mathematical  skill,  were  erected  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  ignorance  prevailed — when  kings  were  to  be  found  unable  to  read,  and  men  who 
knew  a  few  physical  truths  were  regarded  as  magicians.  On  enquiry,  it  seems  tolerably 
dear  that  they  were  executed  by  bands  of  men  bound  together  by  certain  laws  in  an 
association  partly  of  a  religious  character,  who  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  protected  by 
the  church,  and  known  as  freemasons.  The  early  history  of  this  extraordinary  fraternity 
is  obscured  by  fable.  At  the  present  time  we  know  them  simply  as  a  body  of  individuals 
associated  for  social  purposes,  who  meet  at  the  freemasons'  tavern,  and  elsewhere,  to 
discuss  a  dinner  and  dispense  charity.  Originally,  however,  their  proceedings  were  very 
different.  Some  masonic  writers  seek  to  trace  them  from  a  remote  time,  and  endeavour 
to  show  a  connection  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Dionysiac  artificers  who 
possessed  the  privilege  of  erecting  public  structures  in  Asia  Minor.  Without  entering 
here  on  this  questionable  ground,  or  even  stopping  to  ascertain  the  earliest  date  whereat 
their  presence  in  England  can  be  proved,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  the  builders  of 
many  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  preserved  within  their  lodges  a  great  amount 
of  scientific  skill,  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  general  attainments  of  the  time. — The 
Builder, 

^  The  Normans  introduced  great  improvements  into  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture 
which  they  found  prevailing  in  this  country  at  the  Conquest — ^retaining,  however,  all  its 
principal  features,  especially  the  roimded  or  semicircular  arch.  Their  favorite  ornament, 
the  chevron  or  zig-zag  moulding,  was  lavishly  employed,  especially  in  their  doorways, 
which  were  generally  highly  ornamented.  Specimens  of  this  moulding,  and  of  the  semi- 
circular arch,  may  be  seen  in  the  doorway  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
Axminster  church  [possibly  Saxon  work,  however— see  my  account  of  that  church],  and 
also  in  the  doorway  opering  into  what  is  now  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  Axmouth 
church.     But  the  finest  specimen  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  north  doorway  and 
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moulded,  and  rest  upon  circular  piers  with  circular  moulded 
capitals.  The  once  corresponding  ardiea  on  the  opposite  side 
have  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  gallery  which  rests 
upon  the  circular  piers  considerately  allowed  to  remain  for  that 
purpose.  This  gross  outrage  of  taste,  and  mutilation  of 
workmanship  which  its  mutilators  could  neither  imitate  nor 
understand,  is  of  no  very  recent  date,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
style  of  the  gallery  carving — a  miserable  contrast  to  the- 
exquisite  work  which  was  removed.  Another  gallery,  of  laiige 
dimensions,  adds  its  deformity  to  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
and  beyond  it,  underneath,  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower, 


forming  an  entrance  to  the  church  at  the  west  end,  through  a 
pointed  doorway.  The  side  aisles  are  in  ^he  Perpendicular 
style,  and  were  obviously  added  to  the  original  building  during 

poroh  of  Sherborne  Church,  Donet  The  chief  ohuttcteristica  of  the  Srmi-Kurman  atvle 
are  inoreMed  and  improved  onuinietitktion,  and  the  employmeDt  of  the  pnlnttd  uch  upon 
the  muaive  round  and  other  piera  of  the  pare  Nomuui  atyle.  The  lurfsce  of  the  walli 
of  towers,  uid  other  parte  of  the  bnildiiig,  vas  aUo  enriched  with  a  aerie*  of  shallow 
arcadet,  the  uchet  of  which  interlace,  b;  Bpringisg  from  the  centre  of  each  other,  and 
thus  prodnce  acute  lanctt  archei-— one  of  the  chief  feature!  of  the  sncceeding  Early 
English  atyle.  The  fine  Norman  tower*  of  Eieter  cathedral  exhibit  apeciraena  of  thU 
characteristic  ornamentation.  The  Norman  style  is  generally  considered  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  Conqneat  till  the  death  of  Stephen  (1154),  when  the  Semi-Norman  succeeded 
and  continued  through  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  at  whose  death,  in  1189,  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style  conunenced. 
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the  1 5th  century.  They  are  finished  externally  with  battle- 
ments disproportionately  large.  The  chancel  appears  to  be 
about  the  same  date  as  the  nave,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  little  later. 
The  east  window,  which  contains  stained  glass,  is  composed  of 
three  lancet  lights  within  a  pointed  arch,  in  the  head  of  which 
are  two  elongated  quatrefoils  surmounted  by  a  lozenge-shaped 
figure  in  the  apex.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  piscina 
may  be  detected  in  the  north  wall,  almost  concealed  by  the 
modem  paneling  of  the  chancel.  ^  In  the  same  wall,  near  its 
north-west  end,  is  an  aperture  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  place  for  confession.  ^  It  is,  in  reality,  a  squint,  loricula,  or 
hagioscope,  ^  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  persons  who 
occupied  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  to  view  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  at  the  altar — ^an  important  object  in  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  There  are  similar  apertures  in  the  churches 
at  Axminster,  Musbury,  and  Seaton. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  divided  by  a  wooden 
screen  containing  carving  of  a  contemporaneous  date  with  that 
of  the  aisle  itself.  It  was  not  improbably  a  chantry  chapel, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  another  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle — 
a  very  small  and  curious  piscina  being  found  in  the  easternmost 
pier  of  the  arches  of  that  aisle.  Against  this  pier,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  nave,  are  placed  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk, 
of  carved  oak.  The  form  of  the  pulpit  appears  to  have  been 
originally  dodecagonal,  or  twelve-sided,  but  it  now  has  only 
ten  sides,  two  of  them  having  been  cut  away  for  the  con- 
venience of  erection.  The  form  of  pulpits,  as  well  as  that  of 
fonts  and  other  objects  in  a  church,  is  symbolical.  *  But  since 
the  Reformation  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  such  matters 
than  previously,  and  many  of  the  subsequent  forms  are  there- 
fore the  result  of  accident  or  caprice. 

1  The  uttual  situation  is  in  the  south  wall.     See  page  125. 

'  Many  churches  were  anciently  furnished  with  an  aperture  opening  into  the  church- 
yard, for  the  "outward  confession  of  all  comers,"  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the 
passing  traveller,  who,  although  a  stranger  to  the  officiating  priest,  could  thus  receive 
absolution  upon  his  journey  without  much  loss  of  time. 

'  The  term  hagioscope  was  introduced  by  the  Ecclesiological  (late  Camden  Cambridge) 
Society,  to  replace  the  names  squint  and  loricula  which  were  previously  applied  to  such 
an  ap^ure  as  that  referred  to  in  the  text. 

*  For  a  note  on  the  symbolization  of  fonts,  see  my  account  of  Axminster  church. 

2  E 
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The  font  stands  near  the  western  doorway.  It  is  square  and 
shallow,  ^  on  a  high  circular  stem.  It  is  quite  plain,  and  is 
probably  ancient.  The  nave,  I  have  yet  omitted  to  state,  has 
a  coved  ceiling,  pierced  with  two  rude  dormer  windows  on 
each  side.  There  are  some  very  old  oak  benches  in  the  church, 
and  some  new  benches,  carved  with  the  linen  pattern,  have 
just  been  erected  in  the  chancel  by  Colonel  Bragge,  the  patron 
of  the  living. 

Such  was  Thomcombe  old  church  as  I  found  it  when  the 
last  edition  of  this  book  was  published. 

The  fiat  having  at  last  gone  forth  that  it  had  "  cumbered  the 
ground  "  sufficiently  long  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  rased 
to  its  foundations,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  spirit,  as  such 
work  invariably  is,  and  a  new  building  was  erected,  nearly  on 
the  same  site,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. ^    At  the  same  time  the  churchyard  was  enlarged  by  the 

^  Of  other  fonns,  less  admissible,  the  square  is  the  principaL  This  was  a  favorite 
in  Romanesqae  time,  but  evidently  from  the  superior  ease  only  with  which  it  is  worked. 
It  died  out,  as  a  use,  in  First-Pointed  ;  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Middle-Pointed  ;  but 
was  sometimes  employed  in  rude  late  work,  as  in  S.  Laurence,  Telscombe,  Sussex.  It 
also  oecurs  in  Cornwall  churches,  where  old  forms  are  strangely  united  with  modern 
details.—'*  Handbook  of  Englwh  Ecelesioiogy.'' 

'  The  following  remarks,  intended  for  general  and  not  for  particular  application, 
were  written  by  me  for  the  local  newspaper  in  which  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  church  was  published  : — An  Englishman  newly  arrived  in  America  or  in  the  colonies, 
is  said  to  be  always  unfavorably  struck  with  the  neumess  of  everything  around  him — with 
the  absence  of  all  links  with  the  past  and  with  the  homely  and  hallowed  associations  of 
ancient  architecture, — especially  with  the  ancient  churches,  so  sacred  to  every  right 
minded  man.     These  venerable  structures,  indeed,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  of  all  our  national  monuments.     The  date  of  some  of  them  is  coeval  with  the 
very  dawn  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  England.      The  art,  the  science,  the  workmanship 
displayed  in  most  of  them  cannot  even  be  successfully  imitated  in  these  boastful  modem 
times.     The  piety  which  inspired  their  architects  and  opened  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy 
who  paid  for  them,  and  which  strengthened  the  arms  of  those  who  laboured  at  them,  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  people  at  large  who  appreciated  their  merits  and  shielded 
them,  age  after  age,  from  the  ravages  of  sacrilegious  bands.    It  was  felt  that  of  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  life  these  hoary  buildings  were  at  once  the  silent  witnesses  and  the  sacred 
scene.      At  the  same  font,  generation  after  generation,  the  children  of  the  parish  were 
received  into  the  church.    At  the  same  altar  the  nuptial  vows  were  exchanged  and  conse- 
crated.    In  the  surrounding  churchyard  crumbled  the  dust  of  the  dear  departed,  over 
which,  from  the  lips  of  the  priest,  had  ascended  words  of  comfort  and  of  hope  to  those 
whose  life- journey  was  not  yet  accomplished.     Anything  more  hallowed  than  an  ancient 
parish  church  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.      The  very  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  are  entwined  with  it,  and  he  who  would  rudely  snap  the  cord  must  be 
wanting  in  the  true  religious  sentiment.     Yet  it  appears  to  be  left  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury either  to  have  lost  those  better  feelings  or  to  have  suffered  them  to  be  stifled  beneath 
the  love  of  novelty  and  the  slavish  devotion  to  fashion  which  are  among  the  unhealthy 
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addition  of  one  acre  twenty-two  perches  of  land  on  the 
northern  side,  presented  by  the  vicar/  the  Rev.  John  Bragge. 
The  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Mountford  Allen,  architect, 
of  Crewkeme,  who  drew  the  plans  and  superintended  their 
carrying  out.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Lang- 
port,  for  £3,500,  and  Mr.  Charles  Trask,  of  Norton-sub- 
Hamdon,  supplied  the  Ham  Hill  stone.  The  church  was  com- 
pleted and  formally  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbiuy  on 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1867. 

The  new  church,  which  stands  upon  considerably  more 
ground  than  the  old  one,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular Style,  the  windows  being  modelled  upon  those  in  the 
cloisters  at  Ford  Abbey.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  the  Ford 
Abbey  aisle  (built  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Evans,  the  present 
owner  of  Ford  Abbey),  and  a  tower.  The  chief  vestiges 
of  the  former  church  are  the  arch  under  the  tower, 
which  has  been  re-set,  the  font,  re-fixed  upon  a  Ham  stone 
pedestal,  and  a  portion  of  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk.  The 
only  old  window  preserved  is  fixed  in  the  north  chancel  aisle, 
which  serves  as  an  organ  gallery  and  a  vestry.  The  tower  is 
divided  by  string  courses  into  three  stages,  and  is  lighted  in 
the  upper  stage  by  three  two-light  windows.  In  this  stage 
the  old  bells,  five  in  number,  have  been  refixed.  ^  There  is  a 
staircase  turret  on  the  north  side.  The  tower  is  battlemented 
and  surmounted  by  the  weathercock  and  cross  from  the  old 
building.  The  church  will  seat  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  persons.     There  axe  monumental  stones  from  the  old 

characteristics  of  that  ▼ain-glorions  period.  For  of  late  years  a  mania,  most  aonatural 
and  most  revolting  in  its  essence,  has  taken  hold  npon  certain  sections  of  the  people  that 
old  churches  are  not  grand  enough— that  it  is  a  mark  of  religious  fervour  and  zeal  to 
*'  restore  "  them,  that  is,  to  destroy  everything  of  interest  about  them,  and  it  is  always 
regarded  as  a  splendid  triumph  over  "  prejudice  "  and  old- wall-love  to  get  the  majority 
of  a  parish  cajoled  into  a  consent  to  level  an  old  building  with  the  ground,  and  to  uprear 
a  bran  new  jimcraok  on  its  site. 

>  I  am  indebted  to  L.  B.  Clarence,  Esq.,  of  Coaxdon  Hall,  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  bells,  as  foUow  : — I.  Anno  Domini  1637.  2.  Geeve  thanks  to  God, 
1613.  3.  Mr.  Thomas  FoUet  and  Mr.  Thomas  Famham,  churchwardens.  Thomas 
Bilbie,  Cnllompton,  fecit,  1800.  4.  Mr.  John  Battiscombe  and  Mr.  Thomas  Follet, 
churchwardens.  Thomas  Bilbie,  Gullompton,  fecit,  1782.  5.  I  to  the  church  the  living 
call,  and  to  the  grave  do  summon  alL  Mr.  Elias  Forsey  and  Mr.  Geoi^  Trenchard, 
churchwardens.  Thomas  Bilbie,  fecit,  1772. 
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church  to  the  memory  of  some  members  of  the  Bragge  family, 
of  Sadborough;  William  Hood,  Esq.,  1814;  the  Rev.  W. 
French,  "  late  rector  of  Wambrook,"  1760  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cook,  Thomcombe,  1747.  Mr.  Cook  had  possessed 
the  living  forty  years,  and  was  eminent  for  his  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  his  numerous  chanties.  In  1734  he  gave  the  parish 
a  mansion,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  School  House, 


"  appropriating  the  great  hall,  two  butteries,  and  three  cham- 
bers over  them,  with  the  orchard  and  garden,  for  the  occupation 
of  a  schoolmaster  who  should  teach  six  poor  children — the 
reminder  of  the  premises  for  the  habitation  of  poor  persona, 
to  be  maintained  out  of  the  parish  rates.  Mra  Elizabeth 
Bragge,  in  1719,  gave  a  rent-chaige  of  £2  lOs  a  year  to  the 
same  school. 
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The  most  interesting  monument,  %ured  in  the  preceding 
page,  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brooke 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  to  which  position  it  was 
carefully  removed  at  the  expense  of  T.  C.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 
Ufford,  who  also  supplied  the  letters  shown  in  the  engraving 
to  be  missing.  The  brass  was  let  into  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  old  church  and  partly  covered  with  pews,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  take  a  rubbing.  The  engraving  is  a  f(W 
simile  of  what  it  appeared  at  that  time.  The  full  inscription 
surrounding  the  figures,  which  in  the  brass  are  five  feet  two 
inches  high,  is  as  follows  : — "  Here  lyth  sir  Thomas  Brook 
Knyghte  the  whiche  dyed  the  XXIII.  day  of  Januere  the  yere 
of  cure  lorde  M.CCCC!.  &  XIX.  and  the  fifte  year  of  Kynge 
Harry  the  V.  ^  Also  here  lyth  Dame  Johan  Brook  the  wyfe 
of  the  sayde  Thomas  the  whiche  dyed  the  X.  day  of  Apryll 
The  yere  of  cure  lorde  M.CCCC.  &  XXXVIJ.  and  the  XV.  yere 
of  Kynge  Harry  the  VJ.  on  who  soules  god  haue  mercy  & 
pite  that  for  us  dyed  on  the  Rode  tree.    Ame." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  names  upon  the 
tombs  and  headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

Bennett,  John,  1810,  aged  35 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1815,  aged  39  ;  and  family. 

Biddleeombe,  Joseph,  1798,  aged  29. 

Bngge,  John,  Esq.  (tomb),  of  Sadborough,  1786  ;  also  two  grandsons— John  and  William. 

This  tomb  was  erected  over  the  family  vault  in  1867,  when  the  old  church,  which 

stood  over  it,  was  taken  down. 
Bragge,  Colonel  William,  of  Sadborough,  April  6,  1863,  aged  74.    Tomb  on  the  south 

side  of  the  chanceL 
Bragge,  Joseph  (altar  tomb),  1836,  aged  68  ;  Catherine,  his  wife,  1841,  aged  72. 
Bragge,  John  (dotbier),  1755,  aged  58 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1740,  aged  41. 
Bristol,  Mary,  1864,  aged -64. 
Coleberd,  Edward,  1850,  aged  76. 
Cooper,  John,  1838,  aged  63. 
Cox,  James,  1838  ;  Ann,  his  wife  ;  and  family. 
Crouch,  John,  1817,  aged  65  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1807,  aged  69. 
Ewens,  John,  1800,  aged  66  ;  and  family. 
French,  Hannah,  1836,  aged  46  ;  and  family. 
Froome,  Lionel,  1808,  aged  58. 

Greening,  Thomas,  1623,  aged  63  ;  Joan,  his  wife,  1821,  aged  63 ;  and  family. 
Hallett,  William,  1834,  aged  77  ;  and  family. 
Hallett,  Sarah,  1869,  aged  40. 

Hallett»  Jacob,  1833,  aged  72  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1852,  aged  60. 
Hansford,  Edward,  1827,  aged  76 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  182S,  aged  65. 

^  The  weak  and  month  are  probably  correct,  but  the  year  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  MCCCCXVI.J.,  which  corresponds  to  1418,  new  style.  The  probate  of  Sir  Thomas's 
will  is  datei  February  5,  1417  (old  style). 
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Hawker,  Ann,  1831,  aged  53. 

HindmarBh,  William,  1859,  aged  70. 

Hood,  William,  Esq.,  1814,  aged  73. 

Hook,  John,  1867,  aged  77. 

Hook,  Annabella,  1833,  aged  73. 

James,  William  (clothier),  1763,  aged  42 ;  and  family. 

Morgan,  John,  1847,  aged  24. 

Parker  family,  an  altar  tomb  (ondecipherable). 

Pavey,  Eli,  1851,  aged  72. 

Phillips,  William,  1809,  aged  48  ;  Elizabeth,  hia  wife,  1836,  aged  75 ;  and  family, 

Phillips,  John,  Knap  Mills,  clothier,  1855,  aged  67  ;  Susannah,  his  wife^  1852,  aged  60. 

Pinney,  John,  Esq.  (altar  tomb),  1771,  aged  51 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1762,  aged  48. 

Pulman,  Martha,  wife  of  Robert,  and  daughter  of  Moses  and  Joan  Cook,  1820,  aged  93. 

Pye,  William,  1762,  aged  28. 

Pye,  Ann,  1763. 

Read,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William,  1864,  aged  56. 

Rowe,  Robert,  1831,  aged  63 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1865,  aged  96. 

Salter,  John,  1837,  aged  54  ;  and  family. 

Smith,  Joseph,  1859,  aged  86  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  and  family. 

Symes,  Elizabeth,  1839,  aged  32. 

Turner,  John,  1846,  aged  84  ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  1844,  aged  74. 

Turner,  Thomas,  1868,  aged  75. 

Wort,  Maria,  wife  of  Qeorge,  1854,  aged  58. 

The  living  of  Thomcombe  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King  s 
Books  at  £15  8s  9d,  and  the  tithes  are  commuted  at  £516.  ^ 
The  Rev.  John  Bragge  is  the  present  vicar,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Marsh  the  curate,  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
former  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 

There  are  two  dissenting  chapels  in  the  parish,  near  each 
other,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  One  of  them,  known 
as  Venn  Chapel,  belongs  to  the  Independents,  and  is  under- 
stood  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  chapel  at  Broadwinsor. 
The  other,  at  Stony  Knaps,  is  what  is  called  an  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  and  was  erected  by  the  "  Particular  Baptists." 

Besides  the  school  charities  just  mentioned,  there  is  an 
annuity  of  33s  4d  arising  from  a  spot  of  land  called  Mitchell  s, 
in  Thorncombe,  given  to  the  poor  in  bread  on  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas  Day.  It  was  left  by  John  Rockett,  alias  Wakely, 
by  will  dated  November  7,  1615.  ^ 

I  must  not  forget  to  state,  in  taking  leave  of  Thomcombe, 
that  notwithstanding  its  comparative  seclusion   it  was   not 

^  1,847a.  Ir.  26p.  of  land  in  the  pariah  are  tithe  free  (see  page  418),  having  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Ford. 

'  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Charities  of  Devon,"     Vol.  f,  page  142.      T. 
Bcsley,  jun.,  Exeter,  1826. 
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without  its  active  partisans  in  the  cause  of  Monmouth  when 
that  unfortunate  personage  made  the  West  of  England  the 
scene  of  his  short-lived  triumph.  After  Jeffrey's  assize  at 
Exeter,  in  September,  1G85,  as  many  as  thirty-three  persons 
belonging  to  Thorncombe  were  known  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  rebellion  and  could  not  be  apprehended.  Their  names 
were  published,  along  with  those  of  mora  than  three  hundred 
besides  belonging  to  the  neighboiurhood,  ^  who  lived  at  hide 
and  seek  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  in  the  houses  of  such  of 
their  fiiends  as  could  be  found  willing  to  manifest  their 
dangerous  sympathy.  "  The  Western  Martyrology  "  records 
that  "  Mr.  Thomas  Staple,  of  Thorncombe,  was  severely 
whipped  on  the  sentence  of  Jefireys.  His  sufferings  were  so 
hard  that  it  caused  many  to  pity  him.  He  was  a  good  liver, 
well  beloved  amongst  his  neighbours,  and  a  true  protestant." 
In  association  with  Thorncombe,  too,  was  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Bragge,  related  in  my  account  of  Chard. 


*^*  Since  the  sheets  containing  the  history  of  Ford 
Abbey  were  printed  off,  my  attention  has  kindly  been  directed 
to  a  passage  in  the  recently  published  Autobiography  of  the 
late  John  Stuart  Mill,  ^  which,  rather  than  omit  entirely,  I 
reprint  here,  at  the  end  of  my  account  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  abbey  stands,  instead  of  at  page  423-4  : — "  From  1814  to 
1817  [1815-18],  Mr.  Bentham  lived  during  half  of  each  year 
at  Ford  Abbey,  in  Somersetshire  (or  rather  in  a  part  of  Devon- 
shire surrounded  by  Somersetshire),  which  intervals  I  had  the 
advantage  of  passing  at  that  place.  This  sojourn  was,  I  think, 
an  important  circumstance  in  my  education.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  nourish  elevation  of  sentiment  in  a  people  than 
the  large  and  free  character  of  their  habitations.  The  middle 
age  architecture,  the  baronial  hall,  and  the  spacious  and  lofty 

1  Of  these  92  belonged  to  Axminster,  76  to  Colyton,  34  to  Axmouth,  6  to  Combpyne, 
IS  to  Membury,  and  9  to  Musbury. 

'  First  edition,  chapter  II.,  page  58. 
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rooms  of  this  fine  old  place,  so  unlike  the  mean  and  cramped 
externals  of  English  middle  class  life,  gave  the  sentiment  of  a 
larger  and  freer  existence,  and  were  to  me  a  sort  of  poetic 
cultivation,  aided  also  by  the  character  of  the  grounds  in 
which  the  Abbey  stood,  which  were  riant  and  secluded, 
umbrageous  and  full  of  the  sound  of  falling  waters."  I  need 
hardly  add  that  Mr.  Mill  was  one  of  the  political  disciples  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  as  were  also  Sir  John  Bowring,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  and  others.  Sir  John  Bowring 
was  most  intimately  associated  with  him — ^was  for  a  long  time 
his  amanuensis,  and,  as  his  literary  executor,  collected  and 
edited  his  works  in  twenty-four  large  volumes. 


4i 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HAKD  lies  about  six   miles 
from     Thomcombe,     on    the 
opposite  or  western  side   of 
the  Axe,  which  separates  the 
parishes  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  way  between  the 
two  places.     It  is  the  boun- 
dary for  nearly  two  miles, 
namely,  from  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  Broadbridge 
and  Chard  Junction,  beyond 
which  it    is    the    boundary 
rhomcombe  and   Winsham,    to 
me  distance  above  Tytherleigh 
3  it  ceases  to  sever  Chardstock 
.  Westford,  just  below  the  Junc- 
tion, the  Axe  receives  a  tributary — the  Perry  Street  Brook — 
which  flows  from  Chard  and  passes  the  hamlets  of  Forton  and 
Perry  Street.     From  one  of  its  sources  above  Chard  it  flows 
through  the  streets,  presenting  the  town  with  that  inestimable 
boon  pure  running  water.      Another  source  is  at  Kingston 
Well,  on  the  slope  of  Whitedown.   The  united  water,  near  and 
below  Perry  Street,  contains  a  few  trout  and  is  fishable  in  the 

*.*  The  iiuti>l  letter  to  Chapter  VIL,  in  this  page,  coDtaiiu  ft  view  of  the  "New  Work" 
which  fonuerlj  stood  st  the  intenection  of  the  fonr  principal  itreeta  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Chard. 
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last  two  or  three  meadows.  It  is  utilised  for  factory  purposes, 
principally  for  that  of  the  large  factory  near  its  mouth  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Johu  Bellamy  Payne— a  large  and  handsome 
building  in  which  there  is  some  beautiful  machinery  for 
making  lace.  Fishing  nets  and  other  articles  are  also  manu^ 
factured  there.  Water  power  has  of  late  years  become  only 
secondary,  it  having  been  superseded  by  steam. 

Chard  has  nerer  been  regarded  as  an  angling  station,  but 
the  railway  to  Chard  Junction  now  brings  it  within  a  few 
minutes'  reach  of  the  river  at  one  of  its  best  trout-fishing 
points,  and  thus  opens  up  new  facilities  for  the  angler-resident 
and  for  the  visitor. 


Chard,  the  most  southerly  town  in  Somerset  and  the  only 
borough  on  the  banks  of  the  Axe,  is  seven  miles  from  Axmin- 
ster,  eight  from  Crewkeme,  twelve  from  Taunton,  and  142 
fram  London  by  South-Western  railway.  It  is  situated, 
chiefly,  on  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  a  part  of  the  range  of 
hills  among  which  are  the  villages  of  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
Yarcombe,  Chardstock,  and  Membury — the  range  which  for 
some  distance  separates  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  from  that  of 
its  tributary  the  Yarty.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  main 
street,  called  Fore  Street  as  far  up  as  the  intersection  of  the 
other  streets  and  High  Street  its  continuation  above,  is  very 
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good  for  a  country  town,  being  wide,  straight,  and  nearly  a 
mile  long.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  wood  cut  on 
the  opposite  page.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  Some  long  shambles,  a  market  house,  and  the  so-called 
New  Work  blocking  the  intersection  of  the  four  streets, 
formerly  obstructed  and  deformed  it.  All  these  have  been 
removed — ^the  shambles,  in  front  of  the  Poulett's  Arms,  in 
October,  1831  ;  the  market  house,  in  front  of  the  George 
Hotel,  in  August,  1834  ;  and  the  "New  Work"  in  June  of 
the  same  year.  The  market  accommodation  thus  lost  was 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  the  handsome  building  shown 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  engraving,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  are  the  Town  Hall  and  council  chambers,  and  under- 
neath, extending  backwards,  are  the  meat-stalls  and  other 
market  appropriations.  This  building  was  built  during  the 
years  1834-5.  The  main  street  derives  a  considerable  degree 
of  picturesqueness  and  relief  from  the  rapid  encroachments  of 
nineteenth-century  architecture,  from  a  few  ancient  houses 
with  gables  facing  the  street  and  breaking  the  monotonous 
straight  lines  thereof, — houses  which  have  happily  escaped  the 
ravages  of  modern  "  improvement "  and  remain  to  link  the 
present  with  the  past.  They  are  solidly  built  of  stone,  and 
were  no  doubt  erected  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  old 
house  between  the  George  Hotel  and  the  Bank,  known  by 
the  "  trade-name "  of  Waterloo  House,  has  some  elaborate 
ceilings,  especially  a  room  upstairs  highly  decorated  with 
Emblems  of  Justice — with  plaster  figures  against  the  wall  of 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  the  three  men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace, 
and  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.  This  room  is  popularly  believed 
therefrom  to  have  been  originally  used  for  some  of  the  judicial 
machinery  which  Chard,  being  one  of  the  county  assize  towns, 
was  required  to  provide,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate.  In  this 
house,  I  may  here  note,  lived  John  Cogan,  whose  will,  made 
in  1592,  is  preserved,  and  whose  descendants  long  afterwards 
continued  to  reside  at  Chard.  ^      But  the  most  interesting  of 

»  See  my  **  Local  J^omenclature,"  page  67.  In  Sir  P.  Phillips'a  "  VUitatum  of 
Somerset,^*  A.D.  1623 — ^page  47 — British  Museum  Library,  there  is  a  short  pedigree  of 
the  Cogans,  beginning  with  Nicholas,  whose  second  son,  Thomas,  married  "  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Fisher,  of ,  co.  Som."     His  second  son,  Philibert,  of  Chard, 
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these  old-time  buildings  is  the  Grammar  School,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town  on  the  Crewkeme  road,  as  will  be  imderstood 
from  the  engraving  in  a  fiiture  page.  Of  the  two  cross  streets, 
the  one  leading  from  the  church  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
It  bears  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Holyrood  Street,  the  origin 
of  which  I  have  no  means  of  explaining, — although,  like  the 
old  Cross  Tree  Street  at  Crewkeme,  it  probably  marks  the 
presence  of  a  public  emblem  of  the  crucifixion,  such  as  is 
so  often  seen  in  the  towns  of  catholic  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent. Combe  Street,  its  continuation  beyond  the  point  of 
intersection,  is  more  straggling  than  street-like.  It  leads  to 
the  Cemetery  and  to  the  village  beyond  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  Old  Town,  lying  between  the  church  and  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town  towards  Crewkeme,  is  dingy  and 
back  slummy  compared  with  the  newer  parts.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  admirably  paved  and  have  been  lighted  with  gas 
since  1833,  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  a  copious  stream  of 
water  flowing  through  them — formerly  in  greater  volume  than 
now,  as  at  Honiton,  and  carried  at  intervals  through 
picturesque  old  stone  conduits,  now  superseded  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  bases  of  the  iron  lamp-posts,  which  are  thus,  like 
Goldsmith's  wardrobe,  made  "a  double  debt  to  pay,''  and 
which  supply  the  public  with  fire  and  water  at  once.  ^ 

Of  the  New  Work,  I  may  further  remark  that  it  was  called 
also  the  Guildhall,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as  such,  as  well  as 
it  certainly  was  from  time  immemorial  for  municipal  purposes. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  late 
Perpendicular  style  of  the  half  century  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation, and  is  described  in  a  deed  dated  1570  as  a  building 
"  considered  to  have  been  a  chapel  of  ease,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  it." 

married  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Downton,  Wilts,  by  whom  he  had  six 
daughters  and  one  son — Mary,  the  eldest,  aged  nineteen  in  1623,  and  Susan,  the 
youngest,  aged  three.  I  take  it  that  the  owner  of  Coaxdon  Hall,  of  which  I  have 
something  to  say  by  and  by,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 

^  All  the  topographical  writers,  from  Camden  downwards,  notice  the  fact  that  this 
stream,  rising  as  it  does  at  the  highest  point  between  the  two  channels,  by  being  turned 
towards  the  north  or  the  south  will  run  either  **  into  the  Severn  or  into  tiie  South  Sea." 
This  is  also  the  case  at  Boundham,  Crewkeme,  where,  after  rain,  part  of  the  road- water 
runs  into  the  Parrett,  by  way  of  the  Merriott  stream,  and  the  other  part  into  the 
Hewish  Brook,  which  carries  it  into  the  Axe  at  Clapton  Bridge 
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The  situation  of  Chard  is  in  the  midst  of  what  are  known 
to  be  the  remains  and  traces  of  Ancient  British  life  and 
occupation.  It  is  between  the  British  hill  fortresses  of  Neroche 
and  Lamberts  Castle  and  Pillesdon,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Baaley  Down,  where  the  foundations  of  British 
huts  of  a  very  early  type  have  been  discovered,  along  with 
fiirther  evidences,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate.  These  and  other 
circumstances  leave  no  doubt  that  Chard — or  rather  the  locality 
known  to  us  as  Chard — ^was,  at  a  remote  period,  the  scene 
of  Ancient  British  life.  It  might  have  been  only  a  few  huts 
in  the  woods,  the  inhabitants  of  which  either  fled  before  the 
Romans  or  remained  as  slaves  after  the  invaders  had  beaten 
in  the  field  the  heroic  bands  who  no  doubt  opposed  them 
in  the  fight  for  home  and  liberty.  It  is  certain  that  when  the 
victory  was  complete  the  conquerors  began  to  settle  down 
among  the  conquered,  and,  in  their  own  inimitable  way,  to 
introduce  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilisation, — constructing  that 
gi-and  system  of  roads  attempted  to  be  described  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Chapter,  and  building  towns  and  villages  along  their 
course.  They  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
towns,  or  settlements,  or  whatever  were  the  collected  habita- 
tions of  the  Britons,  improving,  enlarging,  and  adapting  them 
on  their  own  im varying  principles.  Whether  Chard  was  thus 
originally  "  adopted  "  and  Romanised  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty,  but  that  it  was  the  scene  of  Roman 
occupation,  perhaps  for  centuries,  is  indisputable.  As  at  Dor- 
chester, Bridport,  and  Honiton,  the  broad,  straight  streets  of 
Chard,  with  their  rectangular  intersections,  point  unmistakably 
to  that  occupation,  and  the  Roman  foot-prints  are  everywhere 
traceable.  In  1810,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Villa  were 
discovered  at  Wadeford,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
towards  Combe  St.  Nicholas.  Two  tesselated  pavements,  of 
beautiful  design  and  elaborately  worked,  were  laid  bare.  The 
patterns  were  "  at  first  very  perfect  and  the  colours  fi-esh  and 
vivid,  but  they  were  soon  despoiled  by  the  depredations  of 
visitors.  In  the  first  winter  the  surfaces  were  lifted  by  frost, 
and  in  the  succeeding  thaw  the  whole  fell  to  pieces."  ^  Further 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archceologiral  Society " 
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discoveries  were  made  in  1854,  and  doubtless  much  still 
remains  beneath  the  soil.  Tlie  Roman  Villa  is  a  proof,  not 
only  of  a  Roman  inhabitant  and  his  family,  but  siao  of  the 
settling  down  into  peaceful  relationship  with  the  conquered. 
For  the  villa  was  literally  a  country  one,  quite  away  from  the 
town,  fitted  up  with  baths  and  other  luxurious  appliances,  and 
evidently  destined  for  permanent  residence, — like  the  country 
seat  of  a  modem  English  gentleman.  ^  Very  near  those  villa 
remains,  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Chard  called  Foxmore  Hill, 
a  silver  coin  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  beautiful  preservation, 
was  found  about  the  year  1850.  On  one  side  was  a  bust  of 
the  Emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  were  figures  of  four  horses 
abreast,  drawing  a  chariot.  It  was  one  of  the  coins  well 
known  to  have  been  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Britons.  In  1836  as  many  as  three  hundred 
Roman  copper  coins  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  were  found  in 
a  field  on  Chard  Farm  called  Court  Pits,  abutting  on  the 
Axminster  road  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Chard 
Church.  They  were  in  a  heap,  about  twenty  inches  below  the 
suriace  of  the  soil.  In  a  garden  at  Southchard,  near  St. 
Margaret's  Chapel,  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Con- 
stantino, along  with  tesserss  and  Roman  tile,  were  dug  up  in 
1843,  and  in  the  same  garden,  some  years  previously,  the 
foimdations  of  a  building  were  discovered,  together  with  three 
stone  steps  "  of  excellent  workmanship,  supposed  to  lead  to  a 
vault  or  bath.  They  were  totally  destroyed."  ^  Foundations 
of  a  similar  kind  were  brought  to  light  in  1856  in  a  field  on 
the  Crewkeme  road,  near  the  union  house,  and  several  Roman 
copper  coins  of  large  size  were  found,  but  unfortunately 
"  nearly  aU  destroyed  through  the  ignorance  of  the  finder." 
Again,  at  West  Ford,  besides  coins,  a  little  vase  of  earthenware, 

(1851),  contains  a  paper  on  the  Wadeford  Villa  by  Mr.  'R,  Walter,  of  Stoke-Bub-Hamdon, 
Ulustrated  with  a  beautifuUy  executed  lithograph  of  the  tesselated  pavement. 

^  In  an  examination  of  the  remains  of  this  iriUa  in  Angost,  1866,  by  the  Somerset 
ArchiBological  Society,  bones  of  the  following  animals  were  identified  by  Mr.  Dawkins 
among  what  must  have  been  the  household  debris  : — Part  of  the  back  of  a  short-horn 
ox,  a  bone  of  a  horse — and  horseflesh  formed  a  part  of  the  Koman  biU  of  fare, — the 
antlers  of  the  red  deer  which  then  ran  wild  in  the  district,  the  jaw  of  a  lamb,  and  a  bone 
of  a  pig. 

»  Notes  by  Mr.  A.  HuU  in  "  The  Chard  Magazine.,'*  1866. 
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apparently  Roman,  was  discovered  buried  in  a  field.  This 
field  and  Southchard  are  in  a  direct  line  with  each  other  and 
with  the  two  important  British  entrenchments  of  Neroche  and 
Lambert's  Castle,  both  appropriated  by  the  Romans  and 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  plan  of  castrametation.  There  is 
thus  little  doubt  that  a  Roman  vicinal  road,  constructed  upon 
an  earlier  British  trackway,  passed  from  Neroche,  and  beyond 
it,  through  Chard  from  Combe  Street  and  on  to  Southchard 
and  West  Ford, — ^falling  into  the  line  at  Perry  Street  as 
mentioned  at  pa^e  363,  and  also  into  the  road  near  Portway 
and  Olditch  which  branched  firom  the  Fosse  and  led,  as  traced 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter  (page  71),  to  Lambert's  Castle, 
Weycroft,  and  Axminster.  ^ 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  known  instances  of  Roman 
treasure-trove  at  Chard.  But  they  are  quite  enough  for  my 
purpose.  The  presence  of  coins  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
presence  of  man,  and  the  coins  themselves  supply  an  unerring 
chronological  clue.  It  is  not  likely  that  Chard  was  a  place  of 
consequence  in  those  remote  times — ^that  it  was  at  all  compar- 
able with  the  important  stations  of  Dorchester  and  Ilchester, 
for  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  Itineraries.  ^  But  there 
is  abundant  documentary  evidence  in  favor  of  its  claims  to  a 
high  antiquity. 

It  is  called  in  Domesday  Cerdre,  a  word  said  to  be  derived 
from  Cerdic,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Saxon  heroes,  or 
freebooters,  or  whatever  else  they  might  have  been,  who 
left  his  country  about  the  year  495,  marauded  in  Britain,  and 
finally  founded  and  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  ^ 

^  Many  of  the  coins  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  text  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr»  Arthur  Hull,  of  Newhayes,  Chard,  who  has  a  considerable  collection  of  old  coins  and 
other  curiosities  found  in  the  locality,  and  who  has  placed  me  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions, not  only  for  access  to  his  museum  and  library,  but  also  for  the  valuable  information 
which  he  has  orally  communicated. 

*  See  pages  60-^1. 

'  **  He  was  a  Oerman  by  nation,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  of  the  noblest 
race,  being  the  tenth  from  Woden,  and,  having  nurtured  his  ambition  in  domestic  broils, 
determined  to  leave  his  native  land  and  extend  his  fame  by  the  sword.  Having  formed 
this  daring  resolution,  he  conminnicated  his  design  to  Cenric,  his  son,  who  closely 
followed  his  father's  track  to  glory,  and  with  his  concurrence  transported  his  forces  into 
Britaia  in  five  ceols.''  He  dealt  fearful  havoc  among  the  poor  Britons,  quickly  compelling 
them  to  fly,  and  founded  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom,  becoming  king  of  Wessex  in  519 
and  dying  in  5JH,  to  1>e  succeeded  by  his  son. — See  *'  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chrontcle," 
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Mr.  Freeman  is  of  opinion  that  tins  part  of  Roman  Britain  was 
not  subdued  by  the  invading  Saxons  till  the  seventh  or 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Which  may  be 
true,  and  yet  may  not  militate  against  the  name  of  the  great 
leader  being  preserved  in  the  locality.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  likely  supposition,  that  he  landed,  not  in  Hampshire, 
aa  many  writers  tie  for  granted,  but  at  Charmouth,  a  plax^ 
afterwards  famous  for  hostile  invasions.  ^  However  this  may 
be,  there  must  have  been  some  powerful  reason  why  the  name 
from  which  the  modem  word  Chard  is  derived  should  have 
been  so  lavishly  associated  with  this  locality — ^at  Crim-chard, 
South-chard,  Chardleigh,  and  Chardstock.  It  is  a  recognised 
rule  that  the  Saxon  ce  should  become  changed,  in  more  modem 
orthography,  into  che,  and  thus  the  word  has  successively 
passed  into  Cherdre — Cherd  (as  the  country  people  still  pro- 
nounce it) — and  finally  Chard. 

In  common  with  the  entire  hundred  of  Kingsbury  East,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  Chard,  from  a  period  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  is 
thus  surveyed  in  Domesday  ^  : — "  The  same  Bishop  holds 
Cerdre.  He  also  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  [the 
Confessor],  and  gelded  for  eight  hides.  The  arable  is  twenty 
carucates.  Thereof  in  demesne  are  two  hides,  and  there  are 
two  carucates,  und  eleven  servants,  and  twenty  villains,  with 
fourteen  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill  yielding  thirty  pence,  and 
twenty  acres  of  meadow.      Wood  two  miles  long  and  four 

1  ThiB  ia  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner,  the  learned  historian  of  Winchester,  who  fore- 
goes the  daims  of  his  own  ooonty  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Carte,  which  was  in 
favour  of  Channouth.  I  have  gone  much  further  into  this  subject  in  my  '*Loc€ti 
NomenelcUurt,**  and  need  not  here  repeat  myself. 

'  It  is  also  in  the  Western  Electoral  Division  of  the  county,  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  deanery  of  Crewkeme.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  County  Court  circuit,  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  The  sessions  were  formerly  held  at  Crewkeme,  as 
appears  from  several  entries  in  the  Chard  pariah  books.  One  entry,  in  1738,  is  as  follows  : 
— **  Charges  at  Crewkeme  sessions,  horse  hire  and  expenses,  3s.'*  Chard  is  likewise  the 
centre  of  a  union  comprising  the  following  parishes  : — Chard  District — Buckland  SL 
Mary,  Chaid  Borough,  Chard  Parish,  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Wambrook,  Whitestaunton, 
Yarcombe,  Cbewksrnb  Diotbict—  Chillington,  Crewkeme,  Cricket  St  Thomas,  Cud- 
worth,  Dinnington,  Hinton  St.  George,  Lopen,  Merriott,  Wayford,  Winsham.  Ilminster 
District— Ashill,  Broadway,  Chaffoombe,  Cricket  Malherbie,  Donyatt»  Dowlish  Wake, 
Ilminster,  Ilton,  Kingstone,  Knowle  St.  Giles,  Scavington  St.  Mary,  Seavington  St. 
Michael,  Shepton  Beauchamp,  Stocklinch  Magdalen,  Stocklinch  Ottersey,  West  Dowlish, 
Whitelackiiigtun. 
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fiirlongs  broad,  and  as  much  of  pasture.  Of  the  same  land  a 
thane  holds  two  hides,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
church.     The  whole  is  worth  sixteen  pounds.'* 

In  1206,  Bishop  Joselyn  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren 
in  aU  his  demesne  lands  within  this  parish,  and  also  constituted 
the  town  a  borough,  giving  fifty-two  acres  out  of  his  manor  of 
Chard  for  the  purpose  of  its  enlargement— it  having,  up  to 
that  time,  consisted  only  of  the  part  now  called  Old  Town, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  modem  borough.  I  may  as  well 
state  here  that  Chard,  with  a  very  slight  intermission,  con- 
tinued the  property  of  the  church  of  Wells  until  1801,  when 
it  was  alienated  to  Lord  Poulett  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax,  and  that  the  present  Lord  Poulett  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  The  "  slight  intermission  "  wbb  during  the  reign  of 
Edwaxd  VL  (1546-7  to  1552-3),  of  whom  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  "  protector."  The  Duke  had  achieved 
great  military  successes  against  the  Scotch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  him  tangible  proofs  of  "  the  royal  favor "  an 
enormous  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  see  of  Wells, 
among  other  property  elsewhere,  was  transferred  to  him. 
Among  the  Wells  property  so  transferred  was  the  Manor  of 
Chari  Not  only  did  the  Bishop  (Barlow)  actually  consent  to 
this  transaction  on  the  strength  of  a  bribe  of  £1000,  but, 
what  is  more,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  confirmed  it  without  fee 
or  reward  so  far  as  the  absence  of  any  debtor  and  creditor 
account  can  be  regarded  as  evidence.  But  within  a  year  the 
Duke  was  destined  to  experience  the  fleeting  nature  of  human 
greatness  and  rewards  by  leaving  his  head  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  the  bishop,  becoming  conscience-stricken,  or,  most  likely, 
something  else  (for  he  vanished  to  Germany  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary),  succeeded,  "  after  much  entreaty,"  in  getting 
back  most  of  the  Diocesan  property,  including  "  the  demesne 
and  manor  of  Chard."  ^ 

The  original  deed  of  incorporation  was  confirmed  by  Edward 
I.,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  borough  authori- 
ties. 2     Under  the  royal  charter  thus  obtained,  the  borough 

^  See  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps's  admirable  bat  unfortunately  incomplete  **  History  oj 
Simerset,"  Vol.  2,  page  38^11. 

*  So  stated  by  Dr.  Spicer  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Somerset  Archaeological 

2   F 
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was  entitled  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament,  with  the 
wholesome  proviso,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
period,  that  their  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  burgesses. 
Dr.  Spicer,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  foot-note,  stated 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  writ  for  the  election  of  members 
for  Chard,  issued  by  the  SheriflF  of  Somerset,  and  dated  1327. 
It  required  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  to  send  two  burgesses  to 
the  parliament  assembled  at  Northampton, — their  services,  so 
long  as  the  parliament  lasted,  to  be  requited  with  the  payment 
of  two  shillings  a  day.  One  would  almost  begin  to  imagine 
that  the  "  commercial  age  "  was  foretasted  at  this  early  period 
— notwithstanding  the  well-known  feet  of  its  far  more  modem 
birth  and  development.  For  this  payment  for  parliamentary 
services  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  newly-floated  borough 
struck,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  period  from  A,D.  1300  to 
1329  was  the  limit  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  for  which, 
as  in  our  day,  the  race  of  "  burgess,"  speaking  generally, 
instead  of  paying,  prefer  being  paid.  They  sent  to  parliar 
ment  during  these  twenty-nine  years  the  following  representa- 
tives : — 28  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1299),  John  Benedict  and  Thomas 
Haville;  6  Edward  11.  (1312),  Peter  Clark  and  William 
Sopere  ;  7  Edward  II.  (1313),  John  Longfarr  and  Stephen  de 
Legh;  8  Edward  II.  (1314).  John  Benedict  and  Thomas 
Haville  ;  15  and  16  Edward  11.  (1321-2),  WiUiam  Sopere  and 
John  Benedict;  19  Edward  II.  (1325),  Henry  Gorton  and 
Heniy  Fabri ;  1  and  2  Edward  III.  (1327-8),  John  le  Smyth 
and  Richard  le  Dykere. 

An  entry  in  the  Corporation  books  of  the  payment  of  five 
pounds  to  the  last  two  members  for  twenty-eight,  days'  par- 
liamentary work  appears  to  have  been  the  culminating  point  of 
constituency  endurance, — ^the  "petard"  with  which  the 
borough  "hoist"  itself,  and,  as  a  borough,  came  down  a 
blank.     For  the  "  enormous  expense  "  of  representation  led  to 

Society's  meeting  at  Chard,  in  I8661.  I  wm  conrteonaly  shown  the  sabsequeni  charten 
by  the  Town  Clerks  (Messrs.  Tucker  and  Forward),  but  for  some  private  reason  the  Town 
Conncil  declined  to  allow  their  being  copied  and  translated  for  publication  in  this  work. 
Subsequent  searches  at  the  Record  Office,  however,  brought  to  light  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
charters,  of  which  I  shall  not  scruple  to  avail  myself,  it  being  difficult  to  understand  a 
reason  for  secrecy  in  the  investigation  of  local  history. 
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a  petition  for  relief  from  payment,  and,  that  being  refused,  th9 
privilege  of  sending  members  at  any  or  no  price  was  surren- 
dered. Moreover,  the  corporation  surrendered  also  its  civic 
rights,  and  adopted  the  old  form  of  portreeve  and  burgeasea 
Local  self-government  was  then  in  iull  force  in  England, 
and  was  felt  to  be  the  true  machinery  for  freedom.  In  our 
day  it  has  unhappily  become  the  &ahion  to  surrender  local 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  State — to  delegate  local 
rights  and  dutiea  Our  ancestors  were  wiser,  and  knew  that 
the  true  source  of  freedom  is  the  Common  I^aw, — the  Lex  non 
scripta,  administered  by  themselves  for  themselves, — and  so  the 
old  Cfaardites,  I  think,  are  not  to  be  hastily  blamed  for  the 
course  which  they  pursued  in  preferring  local  freedom  to  State 
fettering  and  payment  withal. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  another  charter  was  granted,  and 
the  seal  thereunder  appears  to  be  that  which  is  in  use  at  the 


present  day.  It  is  a  curious  device,  and  cannot  well  be 
described  henJdically,  being  merely  "  omajnental,"  and  with 
no  obvious  meaning.  The  centre  object  appears  to  be  an  oaken 
staflf^  with  two  acorns  sprouting  from  it  in  the  middle  and  con- 
ventional branches  at  the  sides.  The  creatures  on  each  side 
appear  to  be  not  very  pleasant-looking  reptiles  of  some  kind, 
or  a  vivid  imagination  may  recognise  them  as  birds  in  a  queer 
state  of  elongation, — perhaps  satirically  symbolical  of  the  two 
attenuated  members  of  parliament  vainly  seeking  support  from 
a  grudging  Staff  of  Life.  The  legend  speaks  for  itself,  and 
but  for  it  one  would  doubt  that  so  small  a  seal  really  belonged 
to  a  corporation. 

Owing  to  the  alleged  wilful  destruption  of  local  records 
some  years  ago,  very  little  appears  to  be  known  about  munici- 
pal matters  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  until  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  when  the  commission  appointed  to  carry  the 
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Corporation  Act  into  execution  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
charter  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  at  page  464.  It  is  too  long 
for  printing  entire,  and  would  be  tedious,  but  the  following 
abstract  contains  its  pith  and  marrow,  without  the  encum- 
brance of  legal  forms  and  words  or  the  omission  of  a  material 
sentence.  The  entire  document  is  contained  in  the  Patent 
Roll  35  Charles  II.,  part  4,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  equally  fortunate  in  alighting  upon  the  other  charters  ;- 

The  King  to  all,  &c.,  greeting, — Whereas  our  beloved  and 

faithful  inhabitants  of  our  borough  of  Chard,  in  our  county  of 
Somerset,  by  their  humble  petition,  give  us  to  be  understood 
that  the  charter  of  the  borough  aforesaid  was  forfeited  by 
reason  of  divers  ill  deeds  and  offences  committed  there  and 
continued  in  violation  of  or  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
13th  of  our  reign,  ^  made  for  the  good  regulation  and  rule  of 
corporations,  and  humbly  have  prayed  that  we  may  graciously 
think  fit  to  re-make  and  create  them  anew  a  body  corporate 
and  politic. 

We  therefore,  graciously  affecting  the  prosperity  and  desire 
of  the  same  borough  and  of  the  undermentioned  aU  oui  inhabi- 
tants within  the  said  borough  who  now  are  or  may  be,  and 
willing  that  for  ever  hereafter  in  the  said  borougn  we  may 
have  a  certain  and  undoubted  means  of  and  for  the  keeping  of 
our  Peace  and  for  the  good  rule  and  governance  of  the  borough 
aforesaid,  and  of  our  people  dwelling  in  the  said  borough,  and 
of  others  coming  in  and  living  there,  and  that  the  said  borough 
of  Chard  for  ever  may  be  and  remain  a  borough  of  peace  and 
quiet,  to  the  fear  and  terror  of  evil-doers  and  in  reward  of  the 
good,  and  in  the  good  intention  of  us,  our  heirs,  atid  suc- 
cessors, and  also  that  our  peace  and  other  things,  justice  being 
done,  may  be  able  more  quietly  to  be  kept,  and  hoping  that  so 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  aforesaid  and  their  successors, 
by  our  fuller  grant,  may  enjoy  their  liberties  and  privileges,  so 
that  they  may  feel  themselves  more  strongly  and  specially 
obliged  to  pay  and  render  the  services  due  and  acceptable  to 
us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, — Of  our  special  grace,  &c.,  do 
will,  constitute,  and  grant,  by  these  presents,  for  ourselves  and 
our  heirs,  &c.,  that  the  said  our  borough  of  Chard,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  aforesaid,  be,  shaU  be,  and  remain  a  free 
borough  of  itself  for  ever,  and  that  the  burgesses  and  inhabi- 

>  This  is  the  Act,  13  Charles  II.,  stat.  II.,  cap.  1. 
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tants  of  Chard  and  their  succaasors  be  and  shall  be,  by  force  of 
these  presents,  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  fact,  deed,  and 
name,  by  the  name  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  borough 
of  Chard,  in  our  county  of  Somerset,  and  we  have  erected  and 
declared,  &c.,  them  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  real  feet, 
deed,  and  name,  to  have  perpetual  succession.  And  that  they 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  able  and  capable  at  law 
to  acquire,  possess,  and  enjoy  to  their  own  use  lands,  tene- 
mentSy  liberties,  and  franchises,  &c.,  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  in  fee,  or  perpetuity,  or  for  terms  of  years,  and  any 
other*  property  whatsoever.  And  that  by  the  said  name  of 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Cliard,  they  may  plead 
and  be  impleaded  in  any  court,  before  any  judge  or  justice  of 
ours,  in  all  causes  or  actions  whatsoever,  as  other  persons  able 
and  capable  at  law  may  do.  And  they  shall  have  a  common 
seal.  And  they  may  from  time  to  time  at  will  break,  change, 
or  make  this  seal  anew,  when  it  seems  best  to  them.  There 
shall  be  one  of  the  most  honest  and  discreet  burgesses  chosen 
as  mayor,  also  twelve  of  the  best  and  discreetest  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  who  shall  be  named  chief  burgesses  [capitales 
burgenses],  together  with  twenty-four  other  inferior  burgesses 
to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  or  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Which  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  shajOl  be  a 
common  council  for  the  said  borough,  and  the  twelve  chief 
burgesses  shall  be  assisting  and  helping  the  mayor  in  all 
causes  and  matters  touching  the  said  borough.  And  the 
mayor  and  chief  burgesses  upon  public  summons,  being  assem- 
bled in  any  convenient  place,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  ordain  and  make,  from  time  to  time,  any  reasonable 
laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  which  may  seem  to  them  good, 
wholesome,  and  necessary  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  borough  and  its  inhabitants,  and  they  shall  have  the 
ordering  of  the  officers,  servants,  artificers,  inhabitants,  and 
residents  in  their  offices,  functions,  mysteries,  arts,  and  busi- 
nesses within  the  borough,  its  liberties,  and  precincts,  for  the 
public  good,  the  good  ride  of  the  borough,  and  the  victualling 
of  the  same,  with  power  to  inflict  necessary  pains  and  penal- 
ties. All  which  laws,  &c.,  we  will  shall  be  observed  by  all, 
but  they  must  be  reasonable  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  And  we  have  named,  &c.,  Peter  Johnson  to  be 
the  first  new  mayor,  willing  that  he  shall  continue  till  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  in  A.D.  1684,  and  then 
another  of  the  chief  burgesses  shall  be  chosen  to  that  office, 
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according  to  the  ordinances  herein  declared.  We  have  named 
and  created,  Ac,  the  said  Peter  Johnson,  John  Williams, 
Esquire,  Edmund  Phelipps,  knight,  William  Hellyar,  Esquire, 
William  Speke,  Esquire,  John  Squibbe,  Christofer  Kelway, 
John  Young,  John  Grobham,  Joseph  Wheadon,  Andream 
Robinson,  and  John  Wheadon,  now  innabitants  of  the  borough, 
for  the  first  twelve  new  chief  burgesses,  to  continue  in  that 
office  during  their  natural  lives,  unless  for  any  reasonable  cause 
they  may  be  removed.  The  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  shall 
annually,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  at  the 
Guildhall,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  a.m.,  elect  one 
of  the  chief  burgesses  to  be  mayor  for  the  whole  year  ensuing, 
who  shall  take  oath  before  the  last  mayor,  his  predecessor,  and 
the  other  chief  burgesses,  well  and  faithfully  to  perform  and 
execute  that  office  in  all  things.  And  if  the  mayor  shoidd  at 
any  time  die  within  the  year,  or  be  removed  for  reasonable 
cause,  the  chief  burgesses  shall  choose  another  in  the  same 
manner  and  shall  administer  to  him  the  like  oath.  Every 
burgess  who  has  been  mayor  for  a  year  shall  be  during  his  life 
one  of  the  twelve  chief  burgesses.  When  any  of  the  twelve 
chief  burgesses  die  or  is  removed  from  office — any  of  whom 
not  bearing  himself  well  we  will  shall  be  removed  from  his 
office  by  the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  aforesaid,  or  the 
majority  of  them — then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  and 
remaining  burgesses  to  elect  another  to  supply  his  place  from 
among  the  twenty-four  lower  burgesses,  to  whom  the  mayor 
shall  administer  an  oath  well  and  faithfrdly  to  execute  the  office 
of  chief  burgess.  When  any  of  the  twenty-four  shall  die  or 
be  removed  from  office — any  of  whom  not  bearing  himself  well 
in  his  or  their  several  offices  we  will  shall  be  removed  by  the 
mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  Common  Council — ^the  mayor  and 
Common  Council  shall  elect  another  to  supply  his  place  from 
among  the  burgesses  of  the  borough,  to  wnom  the  mayor  may 
also  administer  an  oath  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  that 
office. 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  choose  an  honest  and  discreet 
man,  learned  in  the  law,  as  Recorder  of  the  Borough,  and 
before  he  be  admitted  to  execute  that  office  he  shall  take  oath 
to  perform  it  well  according  to  his  knowledge.  And  we 
appoint  John  Wyne,  Esq.,  to  be  the  first  recorder  of  the  said 
borough,  to  contmue  in  office  for  life,  and  give  him  power  to 
administer  the  corporate  oath  unto  the  abovesaid  Peter 
Johnson  (the  new  mayor)  upon  the  holy  gospels. 
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And  also  we  give  power  to  the  said  Peter  Johnson  to 
administer  the  corporate  oath  to  the  said  John  Wjne  and  the 
several  chief  burgesses  above-nominated,  together  with  the 
twenty-four  lower  burgesses  first  chosen,  before  any  of  them 
are  admitted  to  their  respective  offices. 

And  after  the  death  of  the  said  John  Wyne,  the  mayor  and 
chief  burgesses  shall  choose  another  honest  and  discreet  man, 
from  time  to  time,  learned  in  the  law,  being  at  least  of  the 
degree  of  Utter  Barrister,  as  Recorder,  for  life, — ^unless  the 
mayor  and  chief  burgesses  remove  him  for  ill  behaviour  in  his 
office — ^to  whom  the  mayor  is  authorised  to  administer  the  oath 
aforesaid. 

The  mayor  and  bm^esses  shall  choose  an  honest  and  discreet 
•nan  as  Common  [or  Town]  Clerk  of  the  Borough,  to  whom  the 
corporate  oath  shall  be  administered  before  the  mayor  and 
recorder,  or  either  of  them.  And  we  appoint  George  Derby, 
gentleman,  to  be  the  first  new  Common  Clerk,  for  life,  unless 
removed  from  office  for  ill  behaviour  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses.  And  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  said  George  Derby,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  shall 
choose  another  honest  and  discreet  man,  from  time  to  time, 
who  shall  take  oath  well  and  truly  to  perform  his  office. 

And  for  the  better  and  more  peaceful  government  of  all  the 
inhabitants  coming  into  the  borough  of  Chard,  we  will  and 
grant  that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  during  the  year  of 
his  mayoralty  and  the  year  next  following  it,  and  the  recorder 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  justices  for  Us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  and  eitner  of  them  may  and  shall  be  a  justice  for 
preserving  our  peace  within  the  borough  and  for  the  keeping 
and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances,  laws,  and  statutes  made 
for  the  good  of  our  peace  and  for  the  quiet  rule  and  governance 
of  our  people  in  all  their  articles,  and  for  the  restraining  and 
punishmg  of  all  delinquents  against  the  said  ordinances  and 
statutes ;  and  for  causing  to  come  before  them  all  those  who 
make  ruins  of  their  bodies  or  of  the  burning  of  their  houses, 
to  find  sufficient  security  for  peace  and  good  behaviour.  And 
if  they  refuse  to  find  security  they  shall  be  put  into  prison  till 
they  find  security.  And  we  appoint  that  the  aforesaid  John 
Williams  shall  be  oiu*  justice  within  the  borough,  its  liberties, 
and  precincts  during  the  time  that  Peter  Johnson  is  mayor, 
first  naving  taken  the  corporate  oath  before  the  mayor  and 
recorder  for  the  performing  of  the^  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 
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The  mayor  and  recorder,  or  either  of  them,  shall  have  full 
power  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine,  within  the  borough  and 
its  Uberties,  aa  to  aU  transgressors,  forestallers,  r^gistora, 
[**  regrators  "  is  meant]  ingrossers,  and  ext/ortioners,  and  aU 
other  evil  doers  and  oflfenders  whatsoever,  concerning  which 
our  justices  ought  to  enquire,  by  whomsoever,  within  the 
borough  and  its  precincts,  done  or  attempted ;  also  of  those 
who  go  or  ride  to  conventicles  armed,  against  the  peace  in  dis- 
turbance of  the  people  ;  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  kill  people ; 
of  all  sheriffs,  bailifib,  constables,  sergeants,  wardens  of  gaols, 
and  other  officers,  who  have  presumed,  to  be  negligent  or  luke- 
warm in  the  execution  of  their  office  in  these  matters  and  in 
all  other  thiYigs  concerning  the  premises. 

The  mayor,  recorder,  and  late  mayor  may  hold  the  sessions 
at  what  day,  hour,  and  place  they  like  to  appoint  under  their 
hand  and  seal,  the  mayor  to  take  oath  before  some  other 
justice  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  the  recorders  or  any  of 
the  elders  before  himself,  well  to  execute  the  office  of  Justice, 
all  which  may  be  done  without  any  other  warrant.  The  town 
clerk  shall  be  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  shall  attend  the  said 
justices  and  perform  all  acts  and  processes,  like  any  other  derk 
of  the  peace. 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  have  a  prison  or  common 
gaol  within  the  borough  or  its  liberties  for  the  detention  of 
prisoners.  And  fiirther,  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  late  mayor, 
or  any  two  of  them,  may,  by  warrant  \mder  their  seal,  send  to 
the  common  gaol  of  Somerset  persons  arrested  for  felony, 
murder,  or  treason, — those  guilty  of  minor  dereliction  to  be 
sent  to  the  borough  gaol.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  may 
choose  a  fit  person  as  "  Ergastalarius,"  or  gaoler,  to  execute  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor,  and  a  sub-gaoler. 

And  there  shall  be  as  many  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  assign,  but 
the  mayor,  nor  any  bearing  office  in  this  borough,  shall  not  be 
compellable  to  serve  as  such  justices. 

The  mayor  for  the  time  bemg  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Market 
within  the  borough,  and  shall  execute  this  office  without 
molestation  from  our  officers,  but  without  taking  any  fee  for  it. 

In  case  the  recorder  be  at  any  time  detained  or  occupied, 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  choose  a  deputy-recoi-der. 

The  mayor  shall  choose  from  time  to  time  a  Sergeant-at- 
Mace,  to  attend  upon  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  said 
mayor,  who  shall  be  sworn  before  the  mayor. 
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There  shall  be  held  before  the  mayor  and  recorder  a  Court 
of  Record  in  the  Guildhall  weekly,  on  Fridays,  through  the 
year,  and  the  mayor  and  recorder,  or  deputy-recorder,  and  the 
late  mayor,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of 
complaint  as  to  debts,  conventions,  contracts,  contempt,  &c., 
and  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £40, 
and  shall  have  other  necessary  powers.  And  the  sergeant-at- 
mace  shall  make  all  juries,  panels,  inquisitions,  &c.,  and  shall 
execute  all  other  necessary  things  to  be  done  touching  these 
cases,  as  he  is  required  by  precept,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done 
in  other  courts  of  record. 

Provided  always  that  we  reserve  to  ourselves  and  our  heirs 
full  power  and  authority  to  remove  and  declare  to  be  removed 
the  recorder,  town  clerk,  chief  burgesses,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  lower  burgesses,  from  their  several  offices  at  our  good  will 
and  pleasure,  under  our  signet,  anything  m  these  presents  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  &  such  case,  other  fit 
persons  shaU  be  chosen  in  for^  and  manner  above  mentioned. 

Before  the  mayor,  chief  burgesses,  lower  burgesses,  recorder, 
deputy  recorder,  town  clerk,  and  all  other  officers  or  justices, 
enter  upon  their  offices  they  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  all  other  oaths  appointed  by 
statute  to  be  taken  by  such  officers. 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  have  and  keep  three  fairs 
within  the  borough, — the  first  upon  St.  James's  day,  the 
second  yearly  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  the  third  upon  the 
third  day  of  May,  instead  of  the  fair  held  there  on  the  first  of 
May,  unless  any  of  these  days  fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  on 
the  next  day.  And  also  a  market  on  every  Tuesday,  instead  of 
tveivf  Monday,  as  befoi^e  has  been  accustomed,  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  heavy  goods,  bulls,  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  and  living 
and  dead  animals,  &c.  And  another  market  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  weekly,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  flesh  and 
victuals,  as  of  old  accustomed  ;  holding  a  court  of  pie  powder 
at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  taking  all  profits,  tolls,  &a ,  arising 
therefrom,  so  as  not  to  be  to  the  injury  of  the  market  or  fairs, 
nor  of  the  lord  or  proprietor  of  the  borough  for  the  time  being, 
nor  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
within  Chard. 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  may  admit  all  or  any  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  liberties  of  the  borough  as  has  been  accus- 
tomed. The  persons  so  admitted  as  freemen  of  the  borough 
shall  do  as  others  in  other  corporations. 
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The  mayor  and  burgesses  may  have,  receive,  acquire,  and 
hold,  and  may  have  granted  to  them,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  other  property  not  exceeding  in  all  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  a  hundred  marks,  the  statute  of  mortmain  notwith- 
standing, without  any  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  &c. 

We  confirm  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  all  the  lands, 
liberties,  franchises,  and  customs,  &c.,  which  the  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  of  Chard  used  lawfully  to  enjoy,  by  whatever  name 
of  incorporation,  or  by  whatever  custom  or  charter  from  our 
predecessors  so  held,  not  reserved  or  changed  in  these  letters 
patent. 

Paying  there  for  yearly,  to  us  and  our  successors,  and  to  the 
lord  and  proprietor  of  the  borough  for  the  time  being,  the 
same  fee,  inn,  and  pence  as  heretofore,  we  wishing  that  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  and  their  successors  shall  not  be  molested, 
vexed,  grieved,  or  disturbed  by  reason  of  the  premises  by  us 
or  ^jxj  of  our  escheators,  bailife.  or  other  officers. 

Witnessed  by  the  king  at  Westminster,  twenty-ninth  June. 

By  writ  of  privy  seal. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  granting  of  charters  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  that  much 
irregularity  (to  use  a  mild  "  parliamentary  "  term)  occurred. 
Some  of  them  were  no  doubt  illegal,  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  foregoing  docmnent,  the  clause 
near  the  end  reserving  to  the  king  the  power  of  suspending 
the  officers  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  It  was  done,  of 
course,  in  order  to  control  the  elections, — a  thing,  I  believe, 
quite  illegal.  ^  At  all  events,  the  charter  of  Charles  was 
afterwards  dissolved  by  a  proclamation  of  James  II.,  and  a 
charter  was  subsequently  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  an  abstract 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  give  owing  to  an  objection  of  the 
Town  Council  and  to  my  being  unable  to  find  a  copy  at  the 
Record  Office  or  elsewhere.  I  can  therefore  only  state  the 
fact  that  a  return  was  again  made  to  the  old  form  of  portreeve 
and  burgesses.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  great 
opposition  in  the  town  to  King  James's  proclamation,  if  not  to 
Anne's  charter  also,  and  that  the  legality  of  Charles's  charter 
was  stoutly  maintained.  Ultimately  both  parties  agreed  to 
the  retention  of  portreeve  in  preference  to  a  mayor,  and  up  to 

1  See  Merewether*!  «  Hwtory  of  Mufucipal  Corporations,'*  voL  III.,  page  1692. 
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the  time  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in  1835,  the  town  was 
accordingly  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  two  bailiflfe,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  leet.  ^  .  By  that  act  it  was  given  a  town 
council,  consisting  of  a  mayor  (chosen  from  the  council),  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  mayor  is  a  magistrate 
for  the  borough  during  his  year  of  office  and  also  during  the 
following  year. 

The  borough  and  parish  have  separate  churchwardens  and 
overseers.  .  They  are,  indeed,  separate  parishes  except  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes, — the  parish,  or  Chardland,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  paying  two-thirds  and  the  borough  one-third 
of  the  expenses  of  the  one  parish  church  which  serves  for 
both,  or  rather  this  was  the  case  prior  to  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory church  rates.  On  the  ninth  of  September,  1851,  a 
church  in  imitation  of  the  Early  English  style,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  consecrated  in  the  hamlet  and 
tithing  of  Tatworth,  on  the  Axminster  road,  and  by  an  order 
in  Council  a  new  ecclesiastical  district  was  formed  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1866,  including  Tatworth  and  Southchard,  with  a 
special  endowment  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  £300 
a  year.  The  area  of  the  new  district  is  1552  acres,  with  a 
population  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  Rev.  Bell 
Thompson,  curate,  was  presented  to  the  new  incumbency  by 
the  patron,  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  vicar  of 

^  The  court  leet  is  still  held,  though  shorn  of  nearly  all  its  original  importance.  The 
origin  of  leete  is  thus  given  in  Wood*s  **  IiutUiUe : " — "  In  early  times  the  administration 
of  justice  was  limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  districts.     The  sherifiTs  court,  or  turn 
(from  tour,  a  circuit),  had  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county,  but  as  the  people  were  put 
to  great  trouble  in  travelling  to  the  sherifiTs  turn,  Uets,  or  views  of  frankpledge  (fromyree- 
pledge,  that  is,  surety  for  freemen),  were  granted  to  the  lords  of  hundreds,  manors,  and 
other  franchises.    .....    The  leet  is  a  court  of  record  held  before  the  steward  of 

the  leet,  that  the  king  may  be  certified,  by  the  view  of  the  steward,  of  the  manners  of 
the  people  within  that  precinct,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  punishment  of 
several  offences  against  the  public.  For  this  reason  every  one  must  belong  to  some  leet." 
The  late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  whose  exertions  in  defence  of  the  ancient  free  system  of 
local  self-government,  which  in  our  time  is  so  rapidly  becoming  superseded  by  the 
despotism  of  centralisation,  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  lus  countrymen,  says  of  the 
Court  Leets  : — "  These  courts  are  still  bound  by  law  to  be  held,  and  would,  if  kept  in 
action,  be  of  far  greater  efficiency  than  any  of  those  experimental  devices  which  distin- 
guish our  time  under  the  names  of  Boards,  Commissions,  Law  Reform,  &c  ,  all  of  which 
are  merely  excuses  and  are  made  into  multiform  specious  devices  for  extending 
f nnctionarism— and  are  not  means  nor  adaptations  for  promoting  the  public  welfare.  *' — 
See  "  The  Parish,"  page  23— published  by  Sweet,  Chancery  Lane. 
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Chard,  and  still  retains  it,  residing  in  a  newly-built  house  near 
the  church.  ^ 

Lately,  what  is  called  a  "  Mission  Church,"  forming  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish  church,  has  been  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  town  near  the  angle  of  the  cross  roads  to  Ilminster  and 
Crewkerne.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Grueber,  vicar  of  Hambridge,  assisted  by  some  friends.  It  is 
a  large  building,  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  is  at  present  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  was 
opened  for  service  on  February  22,  1873,  and  is  served  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Elringrton. 

Chard  parish  ^ntains  five  tithings,  namely-Old  Town. 
Crimchard,  Forton,  Tatworth,  and  Southchard.  ^  These  cover 
an  aggregate  area  of  5,162  acres,  the  borough  containing 
fifty-two  acres  only, — the  quantity  given  by  its  original  incor- 
porator,  as  already  stated.  The  population,  including  that  of 
Tatworth  district,  was,  in  1871,  5,636 — 2,625  males  and  3,011 
females,  and  the  number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and 
building,  was  1,167.  In  1851  the  population  was  only  5,297, 
and  it  had  then  decreased  since  1841  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one.  Probably  the  altered  state  of  things 
at  the  last  census  is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  rail- 

^  Among  the  old  court  documents  for  the  manor  of  Tatworth  there  are  some  present- 
ments illustrative  of  the  intelligent  and  efficient  operation  of  the  manorial  Courts 
Baron,  which  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  machinery  of  Local  Self  Government 
which  was  in  operation  for  a  thousand  years  and  has  been  superseded  in  modern  times 
by  a  system  of  centralization  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  it  is  melancholy  to  anticipate. 
These  presentments,  from  which  I  select  two,  refer  to  obstructions  in  the  river  Axe, 
and  therefore  are  especially  appropriate  to  this  work  and  wUl  be  interesting  to  its  readers. 
The  first  was  entered  in  1775 : — **  We  present  that  Amos  Barnes  hath  erected  catt 
weares  (weirs)  in  the  river  that  divides  the  lands  of  Lord  Petre  and  Lord  Poulett  from 
Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.,  and  others,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  lords.  We  there- 
fore think  the  same  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  said  Amos  Barnes  on  notice  to  be  given 
him  for  that  purpose.*'  The  second,  dated  1778,  is  as  follows  : — "That  John  Bentley 
hath  erected  some  wearing  in  the  river  Ax  opposite  Chard  Mead,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  lord  of  this  manor  and  others.  We  therefore  think  that  the  same  wearing  ought  to 
be  removed  by  the  said  John  Bentley  on  notice,  &c*'  The  papers  are  headed  "  Manor 
of  Tatworth,  Court  Baron  of  the  Sight  Hon,  Rchert  Edward,  Lord  Petre,  Baron  of 
Writtle,  held  and  kept  in  and  for  the  said  manor.** 

*  At  Southchard,  near  Tatworth,  is  Saint  Maigaret's  Chapel,  used  in  later  times  as 
a  meeting-house  for  the  Particular  Baptists.  It  exhibits  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  but  I  can  find  nothing  satisfactory 
about  its  history.  Opposite  Tatworth  church  is  Parrock*s  Lodge,  the  beautifully-situated 
residence  of  J.  C.  Langdon,  Esq.,  an  extensive  landowner  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood and  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
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ways  in  their  development  of  trade  and  manufactures,  their 
extension  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  main  line  near  Taunton, 
in  continuation  of  the  branch  from  Chard  Junction  to  the 
town,  and  the  erection  of  two  stations,  with  house  accommo- 
dation for  the  persons  employed  by  the  companies.  ^ 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  former  times  to  imite  the 
parish  and  borough  into  one  parish  for  every  purpose.  At  the 
county  sessions  at  Ilchester,  in  1667,  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  be  so  united.  The  order,  however,  was  not  acted  upon. 
Indeed,  the  two  magistrates  whose  report  in  favor  of  the  union 
had  been  confirmed  at  those  sessions  signed  separate  rates 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  ^  Efforts  for  a  union  were 
renewed  at  the  Bridgwater  Sessions  in  July,  1786,  and  the 
matter  was  left  to  be  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  parish,  like  a  spirited  young  lady  who 
found  herself  about  to  be  forced  into  an  uncongenial  alliance, 
was  determined  to  resist,  and  the  counsel  for  the  borough, 
anticipating  an  adverse  decision,  advised  his  clients  to  proceed 
no  ftirther.  The  matter  was  therefore  dropped.  Considerable 
ill-feeling,  however,  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  and  those  of  the  parish  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period, — ^the  boroughites  smarting  under  reflections  near  akin, 
we  naay  imagine,  to  those  of  a  foiled  and  an  unscrupulous 
lover,  and  the  parishioners  acting  the  indignant  damsel,  proud 
of  her  escape  and  determined  to  keep  such  admirers  at  a 
distance  in  future.      But  this  ill-feeling  has  become  a  thing  of 

1  In  the  Introdaotory  Chapter,  page  83,  I  say  a  few  words  relatiire  to  the  Chard 
Canal  and  to  the  branch  railway  to  Creech,  by  which  it  has  been  superseded.  The  canal, 
although  only  adapted  for  baizes,  was  expected,  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  to  be  the 
means  of  greatly  benefiting  the  district  through  which  it  passed.  Extensive  warehouses 
and  wharves  were  constructed  at  Fumham,  and  the  reservoir  there  covered  about  seventy 
acres.  It  contained  some  remarkably  large  trout,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  my 
"  Vade  Meeum  of  Fly  Fiahingfor  Trout,"  page  19.  The  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
May,  1842,  and  closed  in  September,  1866b  The  expectations  formed  of  it  were  never 
realised,  and  it  has  since  become  entirely  absorbed  by  the  irresistible  railway  system. 
The  South- Western  line  was  opened  to  Chard  Junction  on  July  18,  1860,  and  to  Chard 
Town  on  Biay  8,  1863,  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  branch  to  Creech  on  September 
11,  1866. 

'  These  rates  are  preserved,  and  are  curious  from  their  form,  which  is  not  that  of  a 
book,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  but  simply  a  list  of  names,  hye  or  six  feet  in  length, 
evidently  fixed  to  the  church  doors  in  one  entire  piece.  This,  indeed,  was  the  usual  plan 
at  that  period. 
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the  past,  and  the  ancient  dispute  is  forgotten.  The  great  Car 
of  Time,  as  it  roUs  along  its  rugged  road,  smooths  deeper  ruts 
than  those.  So  Chard  and  "  Chardland,"  if  not  wholly  one  in 
parochial  matters,  are  now  united  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
good  of  each  and  to  the  general  weal. 

Chard,  from  an  early  period — ^at  least  from  the  time  of  its 
incorporation, — ^has  possessed  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  market,  aa  usual,  was  originally 
granted  for  Sunday,  ^  and  is  so  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stukely. 
But  it  has  for  centuries  been  held,  as  at  present,  on  Monday, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  the  day.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  abstract  of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  that  an 
alteration  was  made  imder  that  charter,  and  it  is  evident  that 
much  dispute  was  thereby  occasioned.  The  following  official 
notice  will  serve  as  an  illustration  : — *  -  Whereas,  since  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Baron  Price  on  the  late  trial  concerning 
the  borough  of  Chard,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  market 
there  is  begun  to  be  held  on  Mondavs,  as  formerly ;  and 
whereaB  certain  persons,  falsely  pretending  themselves  to  be 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  said  borough,  have  lately  set  up  a 
Tuesday's  market  by  virtue,  as  they  pretend,  of  a  charter 
from  Eang  Charles  the  Second  :  To  all  such  persons  as  repair 
to  the  Monday's  market,  this  is  to  give  notice,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  counsel,  such  a  grant  of  a  Tuesday's  market  is  in 
itself  void  and  the  said  charter  long  since  determined,  and 
that  the  market  of  the  said  borough  will,  as.  legally  it  may,  be 
bolden  on  Monday,  notwithstanding  the  notice  given  by  the 
said  pretended  mayor  and  burgesses  to  the  conti-ary  ; — And  we, 
the  members  of  the  old  corporation  of  portreeve  and  burgesses, 
do,  as  formerly,  engage  to  bear  all  cost  and  damage  that  may 
accrue  unto  them  by  reason  of  their  repairing  unto  the  said 
Monday's  market.  Dated  the  second  day  of  January,  1704, 
Nath.  Pitts,  Richard  Legge,  John  Pitts,  John  Newcomen, 
John  Chapman,  John  Smith,  Bichard  Ivery,  John  Slater, 
George  Selwood,  George  Strong."  In  Collinson's  time  (1790), 
Chard  market  was  celebrated  as  the  largest  in  England  for 
potatoes — *'  thirty  waggon  loads,''  says  he,  "  being  brought  on 

'  See  page  249. 
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a  market  day»  frequently  during  the  season^  and  seldom  less 
than  twenty/'  These  were  doubtless  brought,  as  at  present, 
prindpaUy  from  Merriott  and  Hinton  St.  George,  where  the 
root  has  long  been  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  potatoes  planted  in  Devonshire  was  at  Poltimore,  by  a 
person  named  Moore,  who  resided  there,  and  that  "a  few 
farmers  about  Chard  '^  followed  his  example  about  the  year 
1784. 1 

Three  fidrs  yearly  continue  to  be  held,  namely — on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May,  August,  and  November.  Country  fisurs 
generally  have  much  fallen  off  of  late  years, — chiefly  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  great  markets  and  of  the 
system  of  frequent  periodical  auctions  for  the  sale  of  farming 
stock — one  of  which  has  lately  been  established  at  Chard 
Junction.  The  first  Great  Market  was  held  at  Chard  on 
December  4,  1826.  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  was  formerly  the  staple  trade  of 
the  town,  in  common  with  so  many  other  places  in  the  West 


^  Potatoes  were  sold  in  1613  at  two  shillingB  a  pound.  They  were,  of  ooorae,  a  luxury, 
and  continued  bo  till  about  1765,  when  Lord  Sheffield  bought  some,  and  aoon  after  the 
fannera  began  to  plant  them  in  the  fielda.  The  novelty  experienced  the  usual  fate— that 
of  exciting  prejudice.  At  an  election  at  Lewes  potatoes  shared  with  popery  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  popular  cry  was  "  No  popery  1  No  potatoes  1 "  Gobbett 
prophesied  no  end  of  evils  from  the  potato  becoming  the  staple  food,  snd  the  modem 
history  of  Ireland  is  a  proof  of  the  foresight  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  ;  while  the  effect 
of  over-cultivation  and  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature,  producing  what  is  called  the 
potato  dieeasft,  has  given  us  some  painful  experience  in  England. 

'  A  fair  (from  Farum  or  Ferioe)  is  a  great  sort  of  market,  granted  to  any  town,  &c., 
for  the  buying  and  selling,  and  for  the  more  speedy  accommodation,  of  provisions  and 
such  things  as  the  subject  needeth.  It  is  usually  held  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  A  mart 
(d  Meree)  is  a  great  fair  holden  every  year.  A  market  (from  Mercando.  buying 
and  selling)  is  less  than  a  fair,  and  granted  to  a  town,  &c.,  for  the  like  purposes,  but 
chiefly  for  the  provision  of  sudi  victuals  as  the  subject  wanteth.  This  is  usually  kept 
once  or  twice  in  the  week.  So  that  every  fair  is  a  market  but  every  market  is  not  a  fair. 
There  may  be  a  market  without  an  owner.  Where  there  is  an  owner,  a  butcher  cannot 
prescribe  to  sell  meat  in  his  own  house  upon  a  market  day,  for  the  market  must  be  in  an 
open  plaeef  where  the  owner  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Every  one  that  hath  a  fair  or 
market  ought  to  have  it  by  grant,  or  pregcription,  which  supposes  a  grant  or  charter. 
And  if  the  King  grants  to  one  a  fair  or  market,  he  shall  have  of  course  a  Court  of  Becord, 
called  a  Court  of  Pie- Powder,  as  incident  thereunta  In  common  speech,  the  fair  or  mar- 
ket is  taken  for  the  place  where  it  is  kept.  But  if  one  hath  a  fair  or  market  by  charter 
or  prescription,  and  another  obtains  a  market  near  it  to  the  nuisance  of  the  former  fair  or 
market,  he  may  avcud  it  For  there  are  always  these  words  in  the  grant,  namely— /(a 
quod  nan  tU  ad  nocumenium  AUerius  MercatL  Every  one  that  hath  a  market  ought  to 
have  Pilloiy,  Tumbrel,  &c.,  to  punish  offenders.— Wood's  "  InsiitutesJ*^ 
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of  England,  as  already  stated^  That  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  for  some  years  Chard  has  been  the  seat  of 
manufacture  of  Nottingham  lace,  extensively  carried  on  in 
large  buildings  which  occupy  conspicuous  positions  in  my 
illustrative  view  of  the  town.  This  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced about  A.D.  1821  or  1822,  by  Messrs.  Wheatley  and 
Co.,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  night  of  April  9,  1825,  was  made 
locally  memorable  by  the  destruction  of  the  factory  by  fire. 
It  was  immediately  re-built,  and  there  are  now,  as  for  years 
past,  two  large  establishments — one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wheatley,  the  representative  of  the  founder,  and  the  other  to 
Messrs.  GiflTord,  Fox,  and  Co.  The  machinery  is  very  ingenious 
and  ^aborate,  and  at  each  factory  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  hands  are  employed.  Of  late  years  a  coUar 
factory  has  been  started  in  the  town  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
employing  about  three  hundred  females,  and  a  tooth  brush 
manufactory,  at  Ninmier  Mills,  by  Mr.  J.  Budgett.  There  are 
also  two  rope-walks  and  two  iron  foundries, — one  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Wightman  and  Dening  and  the  other  to  Mr.  John 
Smith — so  that  the  manufacturing  claims  of  Chard  are  not 
inconsiderable. 

"  The  fair  town  of  Chard,"  as  Lord  Clarendon  calls  it,  was 
frequently  occupied,  during  the  Civil  Wars  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Parliament,  by  the  troops  of  both  parties,  and 
the  king  himself,  with  one  division  of  his  army,  took  up  his 
quarters  there  for  a  week  in  the  end  of  September,  1644, 
when  on  his  way  from  Cornwall  and  Exeter  to  his  intended 
winter  quarters  at  Oxford.  ^  His  great  object  in  halting  at 
Chard  was  to  obtain  the  supplies  which  the  Commissioners 
for  Somersetshire  had  promised  to  send  thither.  He  also 
issued  a  proclamation,  dated  from  Chard,  inviting  the  "  speedy 

1  See  pages  365,  430,  and  others. 

'  A  former  visit  of  the  King  to  Chard  is  thus  referred  to  in  Symonds*s  **  Diary  of 
tJit  CivU  Wars,''  :—■**  Wednesday  24  [of  July,  1644]— Hia  Majestie  marched  from  hence 
[Kingsmoor,  a  myle  from  Ivelchester,  where,  by  command  of  the  Sheriff,  the  posse 
comitatns  had  met  and  appointed  commanders]  to  Chard,  a  pretty  faire  towne.  This 
morning  was  a  duel  inter  the  Earl  of  Peterburgh  and  Captain  Willnghby,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  sholder  and  thigh,  the  Earl  safe  without  hurt.  Willughby  challenged. 
The  King  lay  at  Chard,  his  troope  at  Sir  Robert  BretVs  house,  the  manor  of  Whit 
Stanton,  a  fayre  old  stone  howse." — From  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  edited 
by  C.  E.  Long,  M.A.,  in  the  Camden  Society's  series— 1861. 
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peace  "  which  he  never  lived  to  realise.  "  It  was  on  the  last 
of  September/*  says  Clarendon,  ^  "  that  the  King  marched 
from  Chard  and  quartered  that  night  at  a  house  of  the  Lord 
Pawlet's  [Hinton  House],  where  Prince  Rupert  met  him,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  unhappy  affairs  of  the  North,  and 
that  he  had  left  about  two  thousand  horse  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  tvhich  he  might  as  well  have 
brought  with  hinij  and  then  the  King  would  have  had  a  glorious 
end  of  his  Western  expedition.''  ^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  this  Proclamation,  and  also  of  the 
royal  visit  to  Hinton  House  (page  255),  and  must  now  refer 
the  reader  to  my  account  of  Crewkerne — ^pages  252  to  266. 
What  I  say  there  about  the  Civil  War  should  be  re-read 
before  proceeding  with  my  present  writing,  which  will  therebv 
be  rendered  more  inteUigible,  and  a  connecting  link  will  be 
preserved.  At  page  255  I  promise  some  extracts  from  contem- 
porary documents,  and  now  proceed  to  perform  that  promise. 
Most  of  the  extracts  are  "  finds "  in  that  invaluable  and 
inexhaustible  storehouse  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Court  Meixury  No.  11,  under  date  September  28, 
1644,  says: — "By  letters  this  day  from  the  Lord  General, 
we  understand  that  the  Kings  forces  are  drawne  from 
Excester,  on  this  side  Chard,  neare  the  place  where  Sir 
William  Waller  [at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in 
the  West]  now  is."  The  same  paper  of  Thursday,  October  3, 
1644,  says  : — "We  have  received  relation  this  day  that  his 
Majesty,  with  his  forces,  is  still  at  Chard.  His  intention  for 
Oxford  is  diverted  for  some  private  reasons,  which  wiU  appeare 
to  the  world  very  shortly.  ^  ^  ^  ^  This  day  a  letter 
came  againe  from  the  Lord  Generall  and  from  Sir  William 
Waller  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  all  concurring  in  this, — 
that  the  king  hovers  still  about  Chard.  His  army,  through 
the  flux  and  other  diseases,  doth  much  decrease.    The  Cornish 

1  "  HuiUyry  of  the  BebeUion,"  voL  II.,  p.  117,  folio  edition.     Oxford,  1703. 

'  Mr.  Hnll  [see  note  page  461]  has  in  his  collection  several  tokens  coined  at  Chard 
dnring  the  Rebellion  (see  page  141).  The  issuers  were  *'the  Portrif/*  1669;  Thomas 
Williams,  1656 ;  George  Bartly  ;  WillUm  Sayer,  1670 ;  William  Ruridg,  1665 ;  Hum- 
phrey Able,  Peter  Way,  Henry  Seldred,  John  Chapman,  John  Way,  Abraham  Mason, 
bookseller,  and  Henry  Mills,  saddler,  1668. 
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will  not  come  out  of  Cornwall  nor  the  Devonshire  men  out  of 
their  county,  which  is  the  onely  reason  his  majesty  is  loath  to 
advance,  his  army  not  being  above  eight  thousand  men." 
Clarendon,  speaking  of  this  hovering  about  Chard,  and  after 
stating  that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  strengthen  Taimton 
but  to  "  block  up  the  troops  of  Lyme,"  which  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament  and  "  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  all 
that  populous  country,"  says  : — "  To  despatch  all  this  the  king 
stayed  not  a  full  week  at  Exeter  but  hastened  his  march  to 
Chard,  where  he  stayed  longer,  for  which  he  paid  dear,  for  he 
might  otherwise  have  reached  Oxford  [for  winter  quarters] 
before  the  enemy  was  in  a  conjunction  strong  enough  to  stop 
him.  Yet  even  that  stay  could  not  be  prevented  except  he 
would  have  left  the  money  and  clothes  (which  the  commis- 
sioners of  Somersetshire  promised  and  did  deliver  there  at 
last)  behind  him,  which  would  not  have  been  grateful  to  the 
army,  which  had  not  had  much  rest.  It  was  the  last  of 
September  [1644]  that  the  king  marched  from  Chard  and 
quartered  that  night  at  a  house  of  the  Lord  Pawlet's,  where 
Prince  Rupert  met  him,"  as  before  quoted.  The  King  went 
from  Hinton  House  to  give  relief  to  Portland  Castle,  and 
thence  to  Oxford, — passing  through  South  Perrot  on  his  way, 
as  related  in  page  163. 

Quarter-Master-General  Dalbier,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  General  from  Bridgwater,  and  an 
imperfect  copy  of  his  letter  is  given  in  "  The  Weekly 
Account "  ^  : — "  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — The  enemies 
head  quarter  was  at  Chard  on  Monday  night.  They  esteem 
themselves  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  and  twenty  piece  of 
ordnance.  The  Trumpet  I  sent  sayes  their  carriages  are  very 
few.  He  saw  not  above  twelve.  They  give  out  to  beseige 
Ljone,  and  yet  they  have  sent  three  hundred  men  to  plunder 
Axminster,  which  "  [Here  the  last  line  of  the  page  seems  to 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  binder.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is 
conjecture  which  way  the  king  will  go,  and  ends] — "  If  the 
King  takes  the  way  of  Bridgwater,  then  he  is  for  Bristol  or 
Oxford,"  &c.,  &c. 

^  No.  55,  British  Museum  Newspapers  of  1644.    Two  vols. 
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In  the  following  year  (1645)  Chard,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  West  of  England,  ^  continued  to  be  the 
frequent  scene  of  military  occupation,  with  its  excitement  and 
its  miseries.  The  battle  of  Langport  was  won  by  the  parliament 
in  July,  as  described  in  pages  263-5,  and  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  victories.  When  winter  approached  "  it  came 
into  consideration  in  what  way,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
kingdom's  [that  is,  the  rebels']  service,  the  army  should  be 
disposed  of,"  and  it  was  decided  that  the  army  should  again 
march  into  the  West,  "where  the  most  considerable  visible 
strength  of  the  enemy  was,  which,  if  let  alone  all  winter, 
might  possibly  prove  very  formidable  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  overpowering  Major-General  Massay's  forces,  then 
about  Taunton,  might  advance  their  quarters  into  the  midland 
parts,  and  make  all  our  new  conquests  imserviceable  to  the 
country."  ^  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  Fairfax, 
with  his  army,  marched  to  Beaminster,  and,  having  rested 
there  next  day  (Sunday),  proceeded  on  Monday  to  Chard. 
There  he  remained  two  days,  and  then  looked  in  upon  Lyme, 
of  which  Spriggs  says — "  It  is  wonderful  to  think,  considering 
the  situation  of  the  place  and  the  meanness  of  the  works 
about  it,  that  it  should  possibly  hold  out  as  it  did  against  such 
a  force  as  laid  siege  imto  it.'*  The  general  was  back  again  to 
Chard  on  the  ninth,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Goring, 
the  Royalist  commander,  intended  to  break  through  with  his 
horse.      "  Whereupon,"  says  Sprigge,  "  a  letter  was  sent  to 

^  See  my  acconnt  of  Beaminster,  Crewkeme,  Axminater,  and  Colyton.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Clarendon's  "  History  "  should  be  read  in  connection  with  what  is  said 
about  "the  Cornish"  element  of  the  Royal  army  in  pages  115  and  116  : — "About  the 
middle  of  June  [1645]  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis,  with  16,000  or  17,000  horse  and 
about  1,000  new  levied  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  field  pieces,  came  to  Chard,  a  fair  town 
in  Somersetshire  nearest  the  edge  of  Devonshire,  where,  according  to  order,  they  were 
met  by  the  Cornish  army,  which  consisted  of  above  3,000  excellent  foot,  500  horse,  and 
300  dragoons,  with  four  or  five  field  pieces.  *  *  *  Taunton  was  the  first  place  they 
resolved  to  visit.  .  .  .  The  army  (thus  joined)  stayed  about  Taunton  seven  or  eight 
days  ...  in  which  time  they  lost  much  of  the  credit  and  reputation  they  had  with 
the  country.  For  whereas  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Cornish  army  had  restrained 
their  soldiers  from  all  mauner  of  license,  obliging  them  to  solemn  and  frequent  actions  of 
devotion,  .  .  the  horse  that  came  now  with  the  Marquis  [of  Hertford],  having  lived 
under  a  loose  disc'pline,  and  coming  now  into  plentiful  quaiters,  unvisited  by  an  army 
eminent  for  their  disaffection,  were  disorderly  enough  to  give  the  enemy  credit  in  laying 
more  to  their  charge  than  they  deserved."— Vol.  II.,  pp.  275-6. 

«  Sprigge's  *'AngUa  Bedivim,"  page  138. 
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the  committees  of  the  county  of  Somerset  to  have  the  country 
in  a  readiness  to  rise,  if  occasion  should  be,  for  the  making 
good  of  the  passes,"  On  the  eleventh  came  "  the  treasure  " 
for  which  the  General  had  been  anxiously  waiting.  It  enabled 
him  to  pay  up  the  arrears  so  long  due  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
Mow4  MoU  to  send  forw^  a  oonaide^bl^  numta  of 
his  men  to  Axminster.  On  the  same  day  a  troop  of  horse  was 
sent  by  Lord  Goring  to  the  General  at  Chard,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Connocke,  late  Governor  of  Tiverton.  This  worthy 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Tiverton  by  "  torturing  people, 
burning  them  with  matches,  and  otherwise  crueUy  using  both 
men  and  women  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned." ^  For  these  exercises  Fairfax  "  hauled  him  over  the 
coals,"  and  the  upshot  was  that  "  he  was  required  to  depart 
the  quarters  of  the  Parliament  or  to  be  proceeded  against  83  a 
spy."  Next  day  (October  14)  the  rest  of  the  army,  with  the 
general  himself,  left  Chard  for  Axminster,  and  thence  to 
Honiton  and  Tiverton.  At  CoUumpton,  information  was  given 
"  by  inhabitants  of  good  repute,  that  the  enemy  had  boasted, 
the  day  before  our  coming  into  the  town,  that  Goring  had  cut 
Fairfex  in  pieces  near  Chard  ajid  routed  his  whole  army.- 
took  drink  upon  it,  and  wished  it  might  be  their  poison  if  it 
were  not  true.  This  course  the  enemy  took  to  make  their 
party  believe  they  were  great  conquerors,  whereas,  indeed, 
what  they  did  was  very  inconsiderable.  .  .  .  This  small 
business  near  Chard  was  the  only  aflfront  the  enemy  put  upon 
us  during  the  axmy's  being  in  the  West  of  England."  The 
"  aflfront "  no  doubt  refers  to  a  successful  night  attack  by  Lord 
Goring  near  the  village  of  Membury,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Chard,  of  which  more  will  be  found  in  my  account  of  Axmin- 
ster in  a  future  page. 

During  the  stay  of  the  army  at  Chard,  Lady  Fair&x  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  Hinton  House, — ^for 
there  was  a  relationship  between  its  owner,  the  popular 
Royalist  commander,  and  the  renowned  generalissimo  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  They  had  married  two  sisters.  Lady 
Fairfax  was  Anne,  daughter  of  General  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  and 

*  Sprigge,  page  145. 
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Lady  Poulett  was  Catherine  Vere,  first  married  to  Oliver  St. 
John.  ^  Three  or  four  years  afterwards,  when  the  royal  cause 
was  hopeless  and  a  Protectorate  was  determined  on,  Fairfax 
mterceded  with  Cromwell  for  his  brother-in-law,— with  what 
success  is  evident,  among  an  abundance  of  other  proofs,  from 
the  following  document,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  archives 
of  Hinton  House  : — 

"Whereas  the  Right  Honorable  John  Lord  Pawlett  hath  made  his  composition  with 
the  Parliament,  according  to  the  articles  of  Exeter,  and  is  to  have  the  benefitt  thereof, 
and  is  desirous  to  repaire  into  the  coanty  of  Somersett  and  else  where, — ^These  are  there- 
fore to  require  you  to  permitt  and  suffer  the  said  Lord  John  Pawlett,  with  six  sernants, 
horses,  trauayling  armes,  and  necessaries,  to  passe  into  that  countie  of  Somersett  and 
such  other  parts  of  the  nation  as  he  shall  haue  occasion  to  goe  vnto  and  to  retnme  back 
againe  to  London,  without  offering  any  violence  to  his  p.  son  or  any  of  his  attendants,  or 
to  take  away  their  horses  or  other  things.  And  you  are  not  to  fayle  in  the  obseruation 
hereof  as  you  will  answer  the  contrary. 

Given  vnder  my  hand  and  scale  the  25  day  of  Aprill,  1649.  T.  FAIRFAX." 

With  reference  to  Lord  Poulett's  "  making  his  composition 
with  the  Parliament,"  it  may  be  explained  that  Parliament 
had  previously  passed  an  "  Act  of  Oblivion,  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  people  and  take  away  all  private  remembrances  and  distinc- 
tion between  parties  " — flaying  down  certain  conditions  and 
making  certain  exceptions  "  of  the  worst  persons  and  other 
delinquents/'  ^  Of  Fairfax  I  may  add  that  in  1650  he  resigned 
his  command  of  the  army  to  Cromwell,  and  that  nine  years 
afterwards,  coalescing  with  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he 
assisted  zealously  in  restoring  the  monarchy, — disgusted  with 
the  despotic  puritanism  of  Cromwell — ^and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  deputed  to  the  king.  He  died  in  rural  retire- 
ment in  1671. 

Among  the  numerous  plots  and  insurrections  of  the  defeated 
royalists,  after  the  final  triumph  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  whose 
sour  puritanism  so  soon  disgusted  the  coimtry,  the  most  for- 
midable was  the  insurrection  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire 
which  broke  out  on  March  12,  1655.  On  that  day  the  judges 
were  seized  at  Salisbury,  where  the  assizes  had  just  commenced. 
They  were  brought  out  "  in  their  robes  and  humbly  produced 
their  commissions."^      The  gaol  was  broken  open  and  the 

1  Markham's  "  Life  of  Fairfax:' 

*  Rnshworth. 

'  Clarendon's  *'  History  of  the  Rebellion:* 
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prisoners  were  liberated.  The  leaders  of  this  bold  proceeding 
were  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff,  Mr.  Jones,  Colonel  Penruddock, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Grove.  Their  followers  were  not  more  than 
two  hundred  in  number.  After  proclaiming  "  Charls  Stuart " 
king,  they  condemned  the  judges  to  be  hanged.  But  "  poor 
Penrudduck  was  so  passionate  for  to  preserve  their  lives,  as  if 
tvorks  of  this  nature  could  he  done  by  halves^  that  the  major- 
general  (Wagstaff)  durst  not  persist  in  it."  The  triumph  was 
brief.  The  insurrectionists  went  westward,  and  were  pursued 
by  Captain  Crook  and  his  troop,  who  defeated  them — some 
accounts  say  at  Chard  and  others,  with  greater  probability,  at 
South  Molton.  Upwards  of  sixty,  including  three  of  their 
leaders,  were  taken  prisoners,  but  Wagstaff  escaped.  Some 
of  them  were  tried  at  Exeter,  others  at  Salisbury,  and  the 
rest  at  Chard.  Penruddock,  Grove,  and  several  others  were 
executed,  but  Jones  was  respited,  and  thirty  were  sold  as 
slaves  in  Barbadoes.  "  Likewise  at  Chard,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  "  were  divers  of  those  persons  executed  on  May 
17,  1655."  1 

Among  those  condemned  at  Chard  was  Major  Hunt,  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  so  well  known  by  tlie  last 
generation  in  his  two-fold  capacity  of  a  manufacturer  of  excel- 
lent blacking  and  a  politician  considerably  ''  in  advance  of  his 
time."  The  major  was  condemned  to  death,  and  lay  waiting 
in  Ilchester  gaol  ^  for  a  fate  which  was  averted  by  the  devotion 
and  ingenuity  of  his  sisters.      On  the  evening  before  the  day 

^  Colonel  Penruddock  was  both  tried  and  beheaded  at  Exeter,  and  not  at  Chard,  as 
some  modem  writers  say.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  trial,  a  printed  copy  of  which 
lies  before  me.  Its  title*page  is  as  follows  : — "The  lUegall  prooeedings  against  the 
honourable  Colonell  John  Penruddock  of  Compton  in  Wiltshire,  and  his  Speech  which 
he  delivered  the  day  before  he  was  beheaded  in  the  Castle  of  Exon,  being  the  16  day  of 
May,  1655,  to  a  Gentleman  whom  he  desired  to  publish  them  after  his  death.  Together 
with  his  prayer  upon  the  sca£fold  and  the  last  Letter  he  received  from  his  verteous  Lady, 
with  his  answer  to  the  same.  Also  the  speech  of  that  Piously  resolved  gentlemen  {sk) 
Hugh  Grove  of  Chisenbury  in  the  parish  of  Enford,  and  County  of  Wilts,  Esquire, 
beheaded  there  the  same  day.     Printed  by  order  of  the  Gent  intrusted,  1660.*' 

'  The  gaol  in  which  his  descendant  was  confined  for  two  years  and  a  half  for  having 
been  prominently  concerned  in  the  radical  meeting  which  led  to  what  was  called  the 
Manchester  Massacre.  He  was  tried  at  York  in  March,  1820,  and  in  April  was  condemned 
at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  While  in  Ilchester  gaol  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  government  an  investigation,  by  Crown  Commissioners,  of  the  state  of  that  gaol 
and  of  the  conduct  of  William  Bridle,  its  governor,  against  whom  he  brought  serious 
charges.     The  gaol  was  abolished  and  pulled  down  about  the  year  1847. 
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fixed  for  his  execution  lie  was  visited  by  his  sisters  Elizabeth 
and  Margery,  and,  not  being  very  closely  watched,  he  managed 
to  array  himself  in  Margery's  clothes,  and,  in  that  disguise,  to 
walk  out  with  Elizabeth  unnoticed — Margery  occupying  his 
place  in  the  bed.  Next  morning,  Elizabeth  having  left  him, 
he  found  himself,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  locality,  wandering 
close  enough  to  the  goal  to  hear  the  bell  tolling  for  his  execu- 
tion. Happily,  a  collier  with  a  horse  carrying  coals  came  by, 
and  was  induced  to  let  the  seeming  female  ride  behind  him. 
On  the  journey  the  disguised  major,  having  ascertained  that 
the  man's  sympathies  were  with  the  royalists,  disclosed  him- 
self, and,  as  the  upshot  proved,  owed  his  life  to  his  deliverer, 
who  at  once  rode  across  country  to  his  cottage,  on  the  edge  of 
a  lonely  moor,  and  waited  the  result.  The  trick  at  the  gaol 
was  of  course  discovered.  Margery  at  once  confessed  her 
share  in  it,  Elizabeth  was  soon  apprehended,  and  both  were 
consigned  to  the  cell  lately  occupied  by  their  brother,  and 
made  to  suffer  great  indignities  for  quite  two  years. 

On  discovering  the  flight  of  the  prisoner.  Colonel  Desborough, 
in  command  of  some  of  the  parUament  troops  at  Ilchester,  at 
once  raised  the  Hue  and  Cry  for  scouring  the  country,  and  the 
fugitive  and  his  collier  friend  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
unwelcome  visit.  It  was  night.  The  door  of  the  hut  was 
barricaded,  the  lights  were  out,  and  the  two  men,  each  with  a 
loaded  firelock,  stood  waiting  in  the  little  upper  chamber,  with 
the  collier's  wife  in  readiness  to  assist  in  loading  should  her 
services  be  needed.  Ere  long  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers — 
eight  or  ten  mounted  troopers  and  a  sheriff's  oflScer— came  up 
from  the  yard  below,  demanding  admittance.  The  occupants 
of  the  chamber  made  no  sign,  and  the  shouts  outside  waxed 
threatening.  At  last  the  collier,  as  if  disturbed  from  sleep, 
put  his  head  out  of  the  slowly  opened  casement  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  untimely  uproar.  The  explanation  was 
that  the  party,  in  pinrsuit  of  a  prisoner  escaped  from  Ilchester 
gaol  in  female  costume,  had  orders  to  search  every  house,  and 
would  force  their  way  into  that  particular  house  if  its  owner 
delayed  any  longer  to  open  the  door.  The  colUer  would  open 
it  the  instant  he  could  get  a  light.     But  the  tinder  was  damp 
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— the  *'  ole  dumman  "  had  lost  the  steel — and  by  and  by  down 
fell  the  box,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  as  a  light 
could  not  be  obtained  the  party  must  search  in  the  dark.  But 
the  patience  of  the  leader  was  exhausted.  "  Useless  to  waste 
time  here,"  quoth  he.  "  The  stupid  fellow  does  not  know  his 
right  hand  from  his  left."  And  away  they  galloped  upon  a 
more  promising  scent — ^to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  the  fugi- 
tive and  his  faithful  friends,  who  ultimately  assisted  him  to 
escape  to  France.  There  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
exiled  Charles  the  second,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England 
when,  in  due  time,  the  monarch  was  so  warmly  welcomed  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  sheriff  for  the  eventful  year 
1655  was  also  named  Hunt — Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Crompton 
House, — an  excessively  zealous  gentleman,  who  kept  a  journal 
of  his  official  doings.  Among  these  he  recounts,  with  evident 
gusto,  his  treatment  of  "  certain  of  the  Salisbury  men  "  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  but  granted  a  reprieve.  On  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  execution,  the  sheriff  went  to  the  gaol  with 
the  reprieve  in  his  pocket,  and,  sending  for  Foote,  Perkoner, 
and  Lymington,  tortured  them  as  a  cat  on  a  large  scale  would 
torture  a  helpless  mouse — treating  them  to  a  solemn  recital  of 
their  sentence, — "  I  told  them  that  their  sentence  was  indeed 
very  sad  and  heavie.  It  was  to  be  drag'd  to  the  gallowes  on  a 
hurdle,  to  be  turned  off,  cut  down  alive,  and  quartered,  and 
your  quarters  not  to  be  allowed  the  civillity  of  a  buriall  but 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  Highnesse  pleasure."  These 
and  similar  pleasantries,  he  reminded  his  victims,  were  only 
intended  to  make  them  "  happy  men,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Having  got  the  poor  wretches  up  to  concert  pitch,  he  come  to 
the  climax  as  follows  : — "  Well,  Gent.,  your  lives  are  now 
given  you  by  the  mercie  of  God  and  the  favor  of  the  Protec- 
tor, and  soe,  that  thoe  you  had  no  cause  at  Charde,  heare,  I  am 
sure,  you  have  sufficient  to  say — God  blesse  my  Lord  Protector 
.  .  .  .  and,  if  your  lookes  do  not  deceive  mee,  you  are 
all  longinge  to  bee  in  yor  chambers  in  private,"  &c., 
which  one  may  well  believe.  But  the  Grand  Inquisitor  had 
the  satisfaction  that  morning  of  seeing  a  woman  and  two  men 
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"turned  off/'  and  records,  with  something  like  a  tinge  of 
regret, — "  Bj  reason  ol  the  difficulty  of  procuringe  an  axe 
(wch  must  bee  eleaven  inches  for  such  a  purpose),  and  the 
preparing  a  scaffold,  I  ^.as  necessitated  to  put  off  the  execution 
of  Major  Hunt,"  which,  as  already  related,  it  was  pre-destined 
should  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

At  this  distant  period  it  is  not  easy  to  fully  realise  the 
sense  of  relief  which  the  country  must  have  experienced  as 
the  time  approached  for  genuine  rest,  however  temporary, 
from  the  horrors  of  the  great  civil  wars  which  were  so  long 
dying  out, — ^for  the  bursting  of  the  Commonwealth  bubble, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  But  an  idea  of  the 
local  feeling,  no  doubt  a  truthful  index  to  the  national  one, 
may  be  gained  from  sundry  curt  and  merely  formal  entries  in 
the  Chard  parish  books,  of  which  I  give  the  following  : — 

1658. — Paid  to  Loper  for  ringing  at  the  Proclauning  ye  (yonng)  Lord  £    s.  d. 

Protector  (Richard  Cromwell)        ...            ...            ...            ...  10  0 

1659.— Paid  for  ringing  at  the  surrender  of  the  Tower             ...            ...  2  6 

Paid  for  ringing  at  the  consent  of  a  Free  parliament    ...  2  6 
Paid  to  the  ringers  for  ringing  Thursday  and  Friday  when  the 
king's  majesty  was  proclaymed  at  London  and  when  he  was 

proclaymed  here  in  the  market       ...            ...            ...            ...  13  0 

The  two  days'  ringing,  and  extra  pay,  look  something  like 
heartiness,  and  there  was  more  ringing,  when,  in  the  following 
year,  **  the  king's  majesty  came  to  England,"  and  also  **  when 
the  plot  was  discovered." 

But  there  were  plenty  of  other  "  plots  "  to  be  developed  in 
due  time,  and  far  too  speedily  for  public  peace  and  happiness. 
Chard,  from  its  situation  between  Lyme  and  Taunton,  had  its 
share  of  the  excitement  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  in  1685, 
and  of  the  atrocities  in  the  name  of  "justice"  which  were 
afterwards  committed  upon  the  persons  of  its  deluded  victuns. 
In  my  history  of  Crewkerne  (pages  266-275),  will  be  found  a 
connected  but  short  account  of  the  ill-fated  expedition,  and  I 
have  not  much  to  add  in  special  association  with  Chard.  In 
another  little  work  ^  I  have  attempted  to  analyse  and  give 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  very  curious  and  interesting  contem- 
porary document — a  memoir  of  one  John  Coad,  a  "  God- 
fearing carpenter  "  of  Stoford, — and  to  this,  too,  rather  than 

^  "  Hambles,  Roamlngs,  and  Recollections,"  by  John  Trotandot. 
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repeat  myself,  I  refer  the  reader  who  may  feel  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  merely  adding  here  that  it  was  at  Chard  where 
the  carpenter  decided  upon  joining  Monmouth,  the  news  of 
whose  landing  at  Lyme  had  quickly  reached  him  : — "  More- 
over, I  got  an  opportunity  at  Charde  to  retire  in  a  garden 
alone.  There  considered  againe  of  the  enterprize,  and  earnestly 
seeking  of  God,  by  importunate  prayer,  for  direction,  guidance, 
and  protection,  was  yet  more  confirmed  in  my  resolution,  md, 
as  it  were,  constrained  to  deny  myself  and  leave  my  all  with 
God, — body,  soule,  wife,  children,  estate,  and  all  to  Divine 
Providence  and  Protection."  Accordingly,  "  The  next  day  we 
(himself  and  fellow  enthusiasts)  advanced  from  Charde 
towards  Axminster,  but  on  the  enemy's  being  at  hand  the 
most  were  driven  with  feare  backward,  but  I  was  drawn  by 
love  forward ;  and  next  morning,  wading  through  a  river  [the 
Axe]  to  escape  watches,  being  the  1 6th  day,  came  to  Axmin- 
ster and  tendered  myself  and  armes  to  the  Duke,  was  kindly 
accepted,  where  I  found  Mr.  Ferguson  at  prayer,"  &c. 

Monmouth  had  landed  at  Lyme  on  the  eleventh  of  June 
(old  style),  and  passed  through  Chard,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  on  the  sixteenth.  Three  days  afterwards  Lord 
ChxtrchiU.  who  was  acting  for  the  king,  in  concert  with  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  entered  the  town.  The  Duke's  object,  on 
leaving  Lyme  with  some  three  thousand  men  whom  he  had 
enrolled  there,  was  to  march  to  Taimton,  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
and  thence  to  London,— hoping  to  be  joined  by  friends  from 
Chester  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
my  account  of  Axminster  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Duke's  passage  through  that  town  on  his  way  to  Chard 
and  Taunton.  Lord  Churchiirs  arrival  at  Chard,  "with  his 
Majesty's  forces,"  is  recorded  in  the  London  GazettCy  ^  and  it 
is  added  that  "  he  sent  out  Lieutenant  Monaux  with  twenty 
commanded  men,  who  came  up,  within  two  miles  of  Taunton, 
with  a  party  of  the  rebels  of  the  same  number,  and,  charging 
them,  killed  twelve  of  them  upon  the  place  and  wounded  most 
of  the  rest,  and  then,  perceiving  another  party  of  the  rebels, 
they  retired.     Lieutenant  Monaux  was  shot  in  the  head,  so 

'  No.  2044,  British  Museum  Library. 
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that  he  cannot  live,  and  three  of  his  men  are  wounded.  This 
party  of  the  rebek  were  very  well  armed,  being  their  best 
men.  We  are  informed  that  the  rebels  are  between  Taunton 
and  Bridgwater."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  day,  so  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  expedition,  when  the  twenty-seven 
Taunton  maids  presented  Monmouth  with  twenty-seven  colors 
worked  by  themselves.  ^ 

Chard,  as  ahready  mentioned,  bore  witness  to  the  atrocities 
of  JeflBreys  when  that  monster  in  human  shape  was  let  loose 
upon  the  West  of  England  after  the  failure  of  Monmouth's 
expedition  and  the  death  of  its  leader.  Twelve  of  the  victims 
were  hanged  at  Chard,  upon  a  fine  old  oak  — Tradition  says — 
cut  dovsrn  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1864  to  make  room  for 
the  railway  extension.  Some,  perhaps,  were  hanged  at  Snow- 
don,  at  a  place  called  Hanging  Wood,  where  several  human 
skeletons  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered — affording 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  handy-work  of  "the  finisher  of 
the  Law,"  as  testified  by  an  entry  in  an  old  parish  book  under 
the  date  1665  : — "Received  for  ye  buryinge  of  Mr.  Bankes, 
of  Yeavell,  in  ye  church,  who  was  hanged  here  at  Snowedowne 
ye  last  assizes,  — £1  00s  OOd."  This  "  Yeavell  "gentleman  was 
probably  one  of  the  Penruddock  and  Wagstaff  party  just 
spoken  of.  The  names  of  the  executed  Monmouthites 
were  : — Edward  Foote,  John  Knight,  William  Williams  (the 
Duke's  personal  attendant,  taken  on  the  field  of  Sedgmoor), 
John  Jervis,  Humphrey  Hitchcock,  William  Godfrey,  Abraham 
Pill,  William  Davy,  Henry  Easterbrook,  James  Dennete  (or, 
as  Locke  says,  Durnet),  Edward  Warren,  and  Simon  Cross. 

Among  the  local  victims  the  fate  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bragge 
excited  commiseration  to  an  extent  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Mr.  Speke,  who  was  hanged  in  the  market  place  at  Ilmin- 
ster.  ^  Mr.  Bragge,  who  resided  at  Childhay,  was  a  member 
of  the  Sadborough  family,  and  an  attorney  by  profession. 
Monmouth,  on  his  arrival  at  Chard,  had  sent  a  party  of  his 
horse  into  the  country   "  to  search  the  house  of  a  Roman 

»  See  Savage's  '* Hutory  of  Taunton"  Roberts'!  ** Liatory  of  the  Duke  of  Mon^ 
mouthy"  &C. 

■  See  the  paper  on  "Jordana  and  the  Hao  of  the  Nile  "  in  "  BambUs,  RoamingSf 
and  BecoUeciiona"  by  John  Trotandok 
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Catholic  for  arms."  On  their  way  they  met  Mr.  Bragge 
returning  on  horseback  from  the  residence  of  a  gentleman 
"  for  whom  he  kept  courts."  They  compelled  him  to  be  their 
guide,  in  spite  of  his  persistence  in  declaring  that  "  it  was 
none  of  his  business,  and  besides  had  no  arms/'  and  of  his 
positive  refusal  to  join  the  Duke  s  standard.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  they  proceeded  to  their  search,  while  their  unwilling 
guide  remained  outside  without  dismounting.  The  business 
over,  they  compelled  him  to  return  with  them  to  Chard,  where 
gr^t  persuasions  were  again  resorted  to,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.  On  the  following  morning  he  prepared  to 
return  home,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  horse  was  seized 
for  Monmouth's  service.  He  therefore  took  his  cane  and  gloves 
"  and  walked  home  without  having  even  seen  the  Duke." 
After  the  discomfiture  at  Sedgemoor,  '*  some  busie  person 
informeth  and  requireth  a  warrant  from  a  Justice  .... 
the  said  Justice  accounting  the  matter  in  itself  but  trivial, 
and,  indeed,  all  men  did  judge  him  out  of  danger."  ^  He  was 
tried  at  Dorchester  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  and,  with  twenty- 
eight  others  out  of  thirty,  received  sentence  of  death — "  the 
jury  being  well  instructed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had 
often  been  heard  to  declare  that  no  parson  or  lawyer  ever 
coming  before  him  should  escape."  The  evidence  against  him, 
the  writer  of  the  Martyrology  says,  "  was  the  Roman  Catholick 
whose  house  was  searcht  and  a  woman  of  ill  fame,  to  whom 
the  L.  Chief  Justice  was  wonderfully  kind.  But  his  evidence, 
which  were  more  than  twenty,  to  prove  his  innocence,  signified 
nothing."  Two  days  afterwards  the  same  town  was  the  scene 
of  his  execution,  in  company  with  twelve  other  persons, — the 
rest  having  been  considerately  distributed  among  other  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  "  moral  lesson  "  of  the  gallows 
and  that  of  the  "  drawing  and  quartering,"  which,  in  treason 
cases,  were  its  concomitants.  "  When  he  (Mr.  Bragge)  came 
to  the  place  of  execution,  with  great  courage  and  resolution, 
being,  as  he  said,  prepared  for  death,  he  behaved  himself  very 
gracely  and  devoutly.      Being  asked,   when  he  was  on  the 

*^^  In  pago  357  a  house  near  Bere  Chapel  is  mentioned  as  the  hiding-place,  during 
these  *'  troublous  times,"  of  some  member  of  the  Bragge  family. 
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ladder,  whether  he  was  not  sorry  for  being  concerned  in  the 
rebellion,  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  none  that  he  was  guilty 
of,  and  prayed  them  not  to  trouble  him,  adding  that  he  was 
not  the  first  who  was  martyred  ; — ^he  was  so  much  a  christian 
as  to  forgive  his  enemies.  And  after  some  private  devotions 
he  suddenly  was  translated,  as  we  have  all  hopes  to  believe, 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  only  favor  of  this  protestant  judge 
was  to  give  his  body  to  his  friends  in  order  to  its  interment 
amongst  his  ancestors."  ^ 

Not  satisfied  with  bloodshed,  Chard  was  made  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  its  sympathy  with  Monmouth  in  the  shape  of  a 
Personal  Estate  Tax  on  the  borough  of  £56  5s  a  year,  which 
was  regularly  paid  until  1834,  "when,"  says  Mr.  Hull, 
"  through  the  exertion  of  the  late  Mr.  James  House,  of  Crim- 
chard,  it  was  repealed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  on  the  tenth  of  January 
in  the  same  year." 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  Assizes  and  Sessions  for  Somerset  wera 
generally  held  at  Chard,  with  an  occasional  change  to  Taunton. 
The  town,  therefore,  must  have  been  of  importance,  or  there 
must  have  been  some  other  powerful  reason  to  account  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  being  brought  so  far  westward  for 
their  judicial  business.  Whatever  it  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  for,  among  many  other  records,  there  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one  in  the  form  of  a  volume  by  the 
Camden  Society,  printed  "  from  the  MS.  account  book  of 
Thomas  Walmysley,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas," 
and  entitled  "  The  Expenses  of  the  Judges  of  Assize  riding  the 
Western  and  Oxford  Circuits^  temp.  Elizabethy  1596-1601." 
The  work  contains  not  only  many  details  of  Assize  experience 
but  throws  light  upon  some  of  the  social  habits  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  time,  with  especial  reference  to  matters  gastro- 
nomicaL 

The  phrase  "  riding  the  circuit "  was  literally  correct.  Their 
lordships  were  wont  to  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  Western 
Circuit  from  Holborn,  and  thence  to  proceed  from  town  to 

*  **  Xew  Martyrologifj  or  blooly  Assize,**  page  166. 
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town — accompanied  by  their  clerks  and  servants,  very  often 
including  a  cook.  When  the  distance  between  the  assize 
towns  was  great,  the  party  slept  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry, 
and  were  remarkably  regular  in  the  dispensation  of  their 
"  patronage."  Thus  they  usually  called  a  halt  at  Sir  Richard 
Rogers's  or  Mr.  Morton  s  between  Salisbury  and  Dorchester, 
at  Mr.  Speke  s,  Whitelackington,  at  Mr.  Elveston's,  Lyme 
Regis,  and  at  Mr.  Drake  s,  Ashe,  Musbury,  between  Chard  and 
Exeter. 

An  order  in  Council  in  July,  1574,  relieved  the  sheriffs  from 
the  charge,  previously  borne  by  them,  of  the  Judges'  diet,  yet 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  continued  to  send  them  large  pre- 
sents of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  in  Devonshire  he  regularly 
supplied  the  suppers  and  often  the  dinners.  In  every  county 
the  mayors  of  towns  and  other  public  bodies,  and  the  principal 
country  gentlemen,  also  sent  large  and  handsome  presents  of 
provisions.  Why  the  judges  never  availed  themselves  of  the 
hosteliies  which  abounded  at  that  time  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
unless  the  feeling  prevailed  that,  since  the  sheriff  was  relieved 
of  the  office  of  sole  entertainer,  the  local  gentry  preferred 
doing  their  parts  privately  to  allowing  the  use  of  public  places 
of  entertainment.  It  could  not  be  that  there  was  not  ample 
accommodation  at  the  hotels,  for  Macaulay  says  that  many 
hotels  could  provide  accommodation  for  two  hundred  or  three 
himdred  people,  with  their  horses.  The  bedding,  the  tapestry, 
the  fine  linen,  the  beds  hung  with  silk,  the  overflowing  larder, 
the  excellent  cooking,  the  best  French  wines,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  for  taking  the  proverbial "  ease,"  were  unexceptionable. 
And  the  judges,  in  common  with  lesser  mortals,  were  not 
lacking  in  jollity.  But  they  eschewed  hotels  at  this  period, — 
at  least,  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  document  before 
me — although  they  were  careful  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure  and  enjoy  a  day's  deer  hunting  at  Orchard  Portman. 
After  all,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  fared  sump- 
tuously, as  will  be  seen  presently. 

Their  actual  expenditure  was  for  the  little  matters  of  flour, 
eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  firewood,  and  other  "  unpresentable  " 
articles.      Of  meats,   the  venison  was  generally  baked,  not 
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roasted.  Beef  waB  seldom  used.  The  working  of  the  oxen 
in  the  fields,  and  the  milking  of  the  cows,  gave  little  beef  for 
the  butcher.  Yet  occasionally  we  meet  with  a  loin,  a  chine, 
or  a  pood.  A  "  veal,"  however,  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  calves'  feet.  A  "mutton,"  the  old  and 
distinguishing  term  for  the  dead  sheep,  is  found  at  every  pla^e, 
^  l^^k  in^pring  »>d  surnxasr-a  Lorite  dish  bab^lLw 
"  appurtenances,"  or  "  fry."  A  pig,  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  a 
roasting  pig  are  also  on  the  list. 

Fish  BJid  fowl  were  very  plentiful  The  now  extinct 
bustard,  which  at  that  time  was  the  great  ornithological 
ornament  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  appears  upon  the  table 
at  Salisbury  in  Jime,  1690,  among  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Edward  Penruddock.  The  heron  is  served  at  Dorchester  and 
Taunton, — ^the  curlew  and  the  gully  with  mustard  and  vinegar 
sauce  (rather  "strong"  eating  1),  at  Chard,  Dorchester,  and 
Exeter  ;  the  puffin  in  Cornwall,  and  the  kite  at  Exeter.  The 
peacock  was  dressed  at  Chard  in  July  and  the  swan  in 
February.  ^  The  turkey  was  then  a  rare  bird,  but  geese  were 
cooked  in  February  and  green  geese  in  July,  with  mustard 
and  vinegar  for  sauce.  Even  sparrows  were  among  the 
presents,  although  very  cheap,  for  in  1657  the  Chard  Chm*ch- 
wardens  debit  the  parish  with  nine  pence  for  nine  dozen  of 
those  misunderstood  and  persecuted  "  farmers'  friends."  The 
heath  poult,  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  West,  ^  is  mentioned 
at  Dorchester  and  elsewhere,  and  the  heathcock  at  Launceston. 
Pheasants — for  which  the  old  sauce  was  water,  salt,  and 
onions  1 — ^were  not  plentifiil,  as  partridges  were,  although 
killed  in  the  breeding  season — ^for  they  appear  in  the  bill  of 
fare  for  June  and  July.  Quails  occur  frequently,  as  do  the 
green  and  the  golden  plover,  and  once,  at  Exeter,  there  are  "  a 
dozen  oxen  and  kyne,  being  birds," — ruffs  and  reeves,  it  is 
suggested  by  the  editor, 

*  The  ** Boole  of  Cooherie"  1575,  says  that  the  "correct*'  sauce  fop  peacocks  and 
capons  is  wine  and  salt.  "  Peacocks/'  saith  the  author,  '*  be  ever  good,  but  when  they  be 
young  and  of  a  good  stature  they  be  as  good  as  fesent,  and  so  be  young  grouces  '*  (grouse. ) 
*'  The  Booke  of  Kervinge,**  1508,  gives  the  following  instructions  for  carving  a  crane, 
peacock,  stork,  bustard,  and  shoveller: — "Baise  the  winges  first,  and  beware  of  the 
trumpe  in  his  brest,  and  let  the  feet  be  on  stil." 

•  See  the  Glossary  to  my  "  Bustic  /Si*e<c/i«,"— word,  "  Yeth-poult." 
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The  varietiea  of  pies  in  the  West  are  endless,  particularly 
in  Devonshire,  where  there  is  a  common  saying  that  if  his 
Satanic  Majesty  were  to  pat  in  an  appearance  he-  would 
speedily  be  clapped  into  a  pie. 

There  appears  to  be  no  scarcity  of  vegetables,  but  the  potato 
is  mentioned  once  only,  at  Exeter,  in  1601. 

Not  only  "  the  feast  of  reason  "  but  "  the  flow  of  soul "  was 
evidently  well  enjoyed  by  these  jovial  administrators  of  the 
law,  sustained  as  they  were  by  the  liberality  of  their  country 
friends,  and  undeterred  by  the  wishy-washy  teapotism  of  our 
own  time.  Wines  of  various  kinds,  from  foreign  sack  to  home- 
made  gooseberry,  were  not  wanting,  but  the  favorite  and  more 
costly  beverage  was  native  ale,  of  which  a  butt  was  made  to 
vanish  in  five  days  "at  Chard  and  Exeter."  When  the 
required  quantity  was  not  presented,  the  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  purchase,  and  various  entries  show  that  the  current 
price  of  best  ale  was  about  sixteen  shillings  a  barrel,  and  that 
table  ale  was  much  cheaper.  ^ 

A  few  extracts  from  the  lists  of  presents  will,  perhaps,  be 
interesting :- 

Som'sett  fa. — ^Assifl'ten^t  apud  Charde  in  co  n.  predicto  XII Us.,  die  Jaly,  anno  regni 
Elizabeth  Rne.  XXXVIIJ.,  1596. 

PRESENTS  AT  CHARD. 

Imp'mis  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillipps,  ij.  capons,  viij.  lobsters,  and  iiij.  coople 

Oi  Tabevts   •••            ...            ...                          ...            ...            ...            ...  xijd. 

It  of  Mr.  John  Sidenham,  one  freshe  aamon,  viij.  trouts,  and  vj.  coople  of 

raoewwo           ...             •••             ...             ..,             «„            ,,,            ...             ,,,  ijj. 

It.  of  Sr.  Hngh  Portmaa,  one  buck            ....            ...           ...            ...            ...  vs. 

It.  of  Mr.  Payne,  halfe  a  mutton  and  halfe  a  vealo,  the  rewarde         ...            ...  xviijd. 

It  of  Sir  Antony  Pawlett,  one  back            ...            ...           ...           ...            ...  vs. 

Of  Mr.  Sheriff, '  ij.  capons,  ij.  lobsters,  xij.  snites  (snipes),   one  pastie,  ij. 

carpes,  one  isle  of  samon       ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  ija. 

Of  Mr.  Symons,  ij.  coople  of  capons,  vj.  chickens,  one  peacock,  the  rewarde  ifi- 

Of  Mr.  Wadham,  one  buck          ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  va 

Of  Mr.  George  Luttrell,  one  buck              ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  va 

PROVISION  BOUGHT  AT  CHARDE. 

Imp'mis,  butter  and  eggs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  vs.  iiijd. 

It  ij.  lambes*  p*tenanoes  and  ij.  paire  of  calves*  feet,  and  iij.  poundes  of  bacon  ijs* 

It  XX.  whitings,  ij.  gnmetts,  ij.  plaice,  two  scales,  and  one  crabb      ...  ...  vs.  iij«l 

It  a  qr  of  mutton,  halfe  a  veale,  a  loyne  of  beefe,  and  a  calve's  heade  xjs.  iiijd- 

^  In  1597,  two  shillings,  representing  twelve  gallons  of  beer,  were  paid  between 
Oakbampton  and  Launceston,  "in  the  extreme  heat" 

^  John  Francis,  Esq.  The  list  of  sheriffs  in  CoUinson's  "Somerset,*^  and  also  is 
Hutchins's  "  Dorsetshire,**  are  one  year  too  early. 
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i.  xij.  chickingB         ...  .          .&.            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iijs. 

t.  viij.  poondes  of  Buett           ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ijs.  Tiijd. 

t.  vinegar,  salt,  oiemeale,  onyons,  mastard,  and  other  sallett  hearbes  ...  iijs.  vjd, 

t.  wood  and  coles      ...            ...            ...  ...  ..•  ...  ...  yijs.  vjd. 

1  five  poondes  of  candles         ..            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xxijd. 

t.  bread  and  flower    ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  zlijs. 

t  ij.  hoggesheades  of  bcare     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xxxijs. 

t.  yor  LL.  chambers                ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  zxs. 

t.  for  washinge  the  lynnen      ...  ...  ...  ...  vjs.  viijd. 

t.  the  grocer's  bill      ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ixs.  viijd. 

t.  f or  W3'ne  ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  vijs.  ixd. 

t.  for  the  sonants  (servants)  in  the  house  ...  ...  ...  ...  iiijs.  xd. 

t  to  the  helpes  in  the  kitchen                ...  ...  ...  ...  ..•  iiijs. 

t.  to  the  porter           ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ijs. 

Sum'a  totalis  of  iojnt  chardges  at  Charde  ...  ...  xli  ijs.  iiijd. 

Medietas  inde               ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  vli  js.  ijd. 

Among  the  "  private  chardges  "  were  the  following  : — 

Imp'mis,  for  horse  meate  there ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..    liiijs.  vjd. 

It.  to  thd  Sadler  for  a  newe  sadle  and  other  necessaries  ...  ...  ...    vijs.  vjd. 

It.  to  the  poore  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xxd. 

It.  to  the  ostler  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

It.  for  o*r  chambers      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  xijd. 

At  the  spring  assizes,  1597,  the  following  were  among  the 
presents  : — Of  Mr.  Thomas,  one  pike,  one  carp.  Of  Mr. 
Edward  Phillips,  ^  four  pike,  four  carp,  four  lobsters.  Of  Mr. 
Edward  Wadham,  one  pike,  two  perch,  one  tench.  Of  the 
Sheriff  (Sir  John  Stowell,  knight),  two  custards,  two  tarts,  six 
whiting,  one  crab,  one  pike,  two  lobsters,  one  tench. 

At  the  summer  assizes  in  1598  : — The  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  John  Popham,  of  Hemtworth,  Somerset,  one  buck,  and 
Mr.  Sheriff  (John  Coles,  Esq.,)  half  a  buck,  two  capons,  three 
curlews,  six  pigeons,  five  quails,  one  neate's  tongue  pie,  one 
pigeon  pie,  two  partridges,  two  artichokes,  and  one  hogshead 
of  beer.  At  the  spring  assizes  in  1600,  the  sheriff  (George 
Rodney,  Esq.,)  sent  a  hogshead  of  beer,  an  isle  of  ling,  one 
pike,  two  eels,  one  tench,  a  salmon  pie,  a  gurnet,  three  whiting, 
one  ling  oyster,  and  an  isle  of  fresh  salmon.  At  the  following 
spring  assizes,  Mr.  Sheriff  (Sir  Hugh  Portman)  sent  a  hogshead 
of  beer,  an  old  ling,  an  isle  of  conger,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  a 
fresh  cod,  an  isle  of  salt  salmon,  two  capons,  a  couple  of 
rabbits,  two  partridges,  three  plovers,  and  one  haddock. 

The  adjoining  counties  displayed  equal  liberality  in  pro- 
viding creature  comfoi-ts  for  her  Majesty's  representatives.    At 

>  Of  Montacute.     Ring's  Sergeant  1603,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  16U. 

2    H 
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Dorchester  assizes  in  February,  1597,  Mr.  Crewkeme  (of 
Childhay  ?)  sent  twenty  plaice,  twenty  whiting,  four  gurnets, 
and  one  fresh  cod.  The  sheriff  (Sir  George  Trenchard, 
knight,  of  Wolvey,)  diversified  the  piscine  delicacies  with 
"  one  dolphin,"  and  at  the  following  summer  assizes  the 
ornithological  list  received  the  addition  of  "  four  herons  "  from 
Mr.  Uvedale,  while  Mr.  Swayne  sent  a  dish  of  oranges,  and 
the  sheriff  (George  Morton,  Esq.,)  three  heathpoults,  a  turkey, 
three  chicken,  two  trout,  one  little  salmon,  four  lobsters,  a 
piece  of  sturgeon,  two  ducklings,  a  dozen  larks,  a  side  of 
venison,  and  three  artichokes. 

At  the  Exeter  spring  assizes  in  1600,  the  supply  of  fish, 
probably  on  accoimt  of  Lent,  was  very  abundant.  It  included 
fifty-seven  plaice  from  Sir  Richard  Champemowne,  besides 
turbots,  soles,  and  "  gurnetts."  Others  sent  "  London  ling/' 
salt  salmon,  millwelles,  and  haddock.  And  there  was  a  gniinea 
pie  "for  S^inday's  sup^r,"  cod£sh,  Ung,  whiting,  and  pSe  for 
Monday's  supper,  with  "  more  of  him  "  for  next  day,  besides  a 
*'  Flander's  eel,"  a  salmon,  and  eighteen  "  salmon  peales/' 
Friday's  dinner  was  varied  with  trout,  herrings,  a  custard, 
and,  what  must  have  been  a  rare  treat  at  that  time,  "  a  potato 
pie."  But  all  these  delicacies  fell  short  of  the  consumption, 
since  thirty-six  trout  were  purchased,  for  four  shillings,  along 
with  the  "  oxen  and  kyne  "  before  mentioned,  and  woodcocks, 
which  we  learn  were  served  with  mustard  and  sugar.  Carrots 
are  named  only  at  Exeter,  samphire  at  Chard,  and  marmalade 
only  at  Exeter  and  Launceston. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  purchased  articles,  butter  was  four- 
pence  a  pound  in  summer  and  sixpence  in  spring,  and  candles 
were  fivepence  a  pound. 

Among  the  causes  celehres  tried  at  Chard  is  that  of  a 
murder,  in  1613,  by  "  one  Master  Babb,"  related,  with  great 
verbosity,  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes.  ^  The  murdered  person 
was  "  a  rich  widow  "  who  lived  at  Kingston,  near  Taunton. 
Babb  was  in  love  with  the  lady,  who  refused  him,  and  "  being 


*  **  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Simonda  lyEtees  during  the  reigns  of 
James  J,  and  Charles  /."  Edited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell.  See  my  account  of 
Coaxdon  in  a  future  page. 
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himself  reasonable  wealthy,  and  a  comely  personage,  he  took 
her  denial  so  disdainfully  as  he  resolved  himself  to  be  her 
executioner.  His  first  step  was  to  disguise  himself  in  clothes 
borrowed  from  one  of  his  tenants,  and  to  hide  himself  in  the 
widow's  brewhouse.  Within  a  while  after,  she  coming  thither 
alone  and  suspecting  no  danger,  he  discovers  himself  to  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  have  him.  '  Have  thee,  base  rascal  I ' 
answered  she.  *  No  1 '  and  struck  at  him  with  a  candlestick." 
Babb,  thus  attacked,  threw  her  down  and  stabbed  her  with 
his  knife  in  fifteen  places — ^three  of  the  wounds  being  mortal. 
"Having  murdered  her,  he  drew  out  her  own  knife,  and,  putting 
it  into  her  right  hand,  thrust  it  into  her  deepest  wound,  and 
so  leaving  her,  weltered  in  her  own  blood,  departed."  She 
was  at  last  discovered  by  her  servants,  and  the  coroner's  jury 
"gave  it  the  usual  interment  of  a  self-murder," — ^that  is, 
burial  at  a  cross  road  at  midnight  and  a  stake  driven  into  the 
closed-up  grave  and  through  the  body.  The  story  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Wane,  a  magistrate  living  at  Taunton,  who, 
suspecting  foul  play,  had  the  body  exhumed,  and  "  gave  com- 
mand that  all  the  inhabitants  within  three  miles  round  of  that 
place  should  repair  to  the  deceased  corpse."  Mr.  Babb,  who 
seems  not  to  have  known  the  value  of  a  "  still  tongue,"  for  he 
had  gone  out  of  hia  way  to  gossip  about  the  affair,  appeared 
among  the  rest,  and  was  told  that  "  every  one  there  present 
was  to  come  to  the  dead  body  and  to  touch  it,  and  that  when 
the  miu-derer  touched  it  it  would  bleed."  ^  Babb,  finding 
matters  getting  awkward,  made  an  excuse  to  leave,  and  fairly 
took  to  his  heels  on  finding  that  Mr.  Wane  had  sent  in  chase 
of  him.     For  some  time  he  was  successful  in  eluding  pursuit, 

1  This  is  a  very  aDcient  superstition,  finnly  and  generally  credited  in  those  days. 

King  James  the  first,  in  his  **  Doemonology"  says  : — "In  a  secret  murder,  if  the  dead 

carcase  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murderer  it  will  gush  out  of  blood,  as  if 

the  blood  were  crying  to  Heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murderer,'*  and  the  author  of  a  rare 

work  called  the  "  Living  Librari^f**  published  in  1621,  seriously  asks—"  Who  can  aUege 

any  certain  and  firm  reason  why  the  blood  runs  out  of  the  wounds  of  a  man  murdered, 

long  after  the  murder  committed,  if  the  murderer  be  brought  before  the  dead  body  ?  " 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  opinion  in  Richard  III.,  Act  I.,  s.  IL,  and  in  an  old  play 

called  **  Arden  of  Fever^ham,"  published  in  1592,  one  of  the  characters  thus  confesses 

his  guQt : — 

"  The  more  I  sound  his  name  the  more  he  bleeds. 

This  blood  condemns  me,  and,  in  gushing  forth. 

Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  asks  me  why  I  did  it !  '* 
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but  at  last,  "  becoming  weary  of  his  fugitive  life,  and  terrified 
in  conscience  for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  he  repaired, 
within  a  while,  after  he  had  been  pursued  to  a  sister's  house  of 
his,  and,  sending  for  officers  thither,  made  known  and  yielded 
himself,  and  confessed  the  murder,  acknowledging  further  that 
the  ghost  of  the  woman  he  had  slain  was  continually  before 
him,  so  as  his  veiy  life  was  burthensome  to  him,  or  words 
to  that  efiect.''  Babb  was  tried  at  Chard  at  the  spring  assizes 
in  1614, — "acknowledging  his  offence  with  much  grief  and 
repentence,  and  soon  after  executed  with  divers  others  at  the 
common  gallows  near  the  said  town,  which,"  continues  the 
future  Sir  Symonds,  "  being  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Wam- 
brook,  I  usually  went  thither  at  assize  time,  which  much 
delighted  me,  and  was  also,  amongst  others,  an  eye  witness  of 
Mr.  Babb's  execution.  He  was  a  handsome  proper  man ; 
ascended  the  ladder  in  mourning  apparel,  and  expressed  so 
many  signs  of  true  repentance  during  his  imprisonment,  and 
so  much  patience  and  constancy  at  the  time  of  his  suffering,  as 
all  that  had  seen  his  demeanour  there,  and  his  deportment  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  esteemed  his  soul  in  a  happy  condition." 
At  the  Chard  assizes  in  March,  1658,  a  still  more  remarkable 
case  was  tried  by  Sir  John  Glyn.  It  was  a  case  of  "  witchcraft," 
of  which  a  record  is  preserved  in  a  curious  work  entitled 
*^  Sadducismus  Triumphatits,  or  a  full  and  plain  evidence 
concerning  Witches  and  Apparitions/'  by  Joseph  Glanvil, 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  The  prisoners  were  Jane  Brooks  and 
Anne  Coward,  sisters,  who  resided  at  Shepton  Mallet,  and 
their  alleged  victim  was  Eichard  Jones,  son  of  Henry  Jones, 
of  the  same  place, — "  a  sprightly  youth  about  twelve  years 
old."  The  account  gravely  relates  ihat  on  Sunday,  November 
15,  1657,  "being  in  his  fathers  house  alone,  and  perceiving 
one  looking  in  at  the  window,  he  went  to  the  door,  where  one 
Jane  Brooks,  of  the  same  town,  but  then  by  name  unknown 
to  the  boy,  came  to  him.  She  desired  him  to  give  her  a  piece 
of  close  bread,  and  gave  him  an  apple,  after  which  she  also 
stroked  him  down  on  the  right  side,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  so  bid  him  good  night."  The  boy  roasted  the  apple  next 
evening  and  ate  half  of  it,  after  which  he  was  ill  for  a  long 
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time.  On  the  eighth  of  December  following,  the  boy,  Jane 
Brooks,  and  her  sister  Coward,  appeared  at  Castle  Carj  before 
two  magistrates,  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Carey.  ^  The  "  evil  eye  " 
was  soon  in  a  "fine  phrenzy  rolling,''  and  with  marvellous 
effect.  For  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  "  The  boy, 
having  begun  to  give  his  testimony,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the 
two  women  and  their  looking  on  him,  was  instantly  taken 
speechless,  and  so  remained  till  the  women  were  removed  out 
of  the  room,  and  then,  in  a  short  time,  upon  examination,  he 
gave  a  full  relation  of  the  particulars."  An  account  is  given  of 
two  other  examinations  before  justices,  and  of  the  two  women 
appearing  to  the  boy  between  the  fifteenth  of  November 
and  the  eleventh  of  January, — "  their  hands  cold,  their  eyes 
staring,  and  their  lips  and  cheeks  looking  pale."  There  is  also 
the  evidence  of  "  divers  persons  who  oftentimes  heard  a  noise 
like  the  croaking  of  a  Toad  in  the  Boy,  and  heard  a  voice  in 
him  saying — *Jane  Brooks,  Alice  Coward'  twelve  times  in 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  One  witness  deposed,  berth  before 
the  magistrates  and  at  the  assizes,  to  seeing  the  boy  "  rise  up 
from  the  ground  before  her,  and  so  mounted  higher  and  higher 
and  passed  into  the  air  and  over  the  garden  wall,  and  was  so 
carried  into  the  air  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  fell  at  the 
door  of  one  Jordan,  in  Shepton  Mallet,  where  he  was  found  as 
dead  for  a  time,  but,  coming  to  himself,  he  told  the  said 
Jordan  that  Jane  Brooks  had  taken  him  up  by  the  arme  and 
carried  him  in  the  air."  Moreover,  witness  swore  that  the  boy 
was  found  **  strangely  hanging  above  the  ground  with  his  hands 
flatt  against  the  sides  of  a  great  beam  in  the  top  of  the  room 
and  all  his  body  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  hath 
so  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  Nine  persons  at 
a  time  had  seen  the  said  Boy  hanging  by  the  Beam  in  the 
manner  afore  said."  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  resist 
such  evidence,  and  the  result  was, that  Brooks  was  found  guilty 
and  executed  at  Chard.     That  result,  astonishing  as  it  may  at 

^  A  memorandmn  by  these  gentlemen,  appended  to  the  maryelloas  statements,  is  given 
as  follows  : — "  The  aforesaid  passages  were  some  of  them  seen  by  us,  and  the  rest  and 
some  other  remarkable  ones,  not  herein  mentioned,  were,  upon  the  Examination  of  severell 
credible  Witnesses,  taken  upon  Oath  before  us,  who  were  also  present  at  the  Tryall. 
Robert  Hunt,  John  Carey." 
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first  sight  appear,  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  six  years  afterwards,  in  1664,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  just  men  of  his  time, 
condemned  two  women  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  for  bewitching 
children,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  an  able  work 
on  the  exposition  of  Popular  Fallacies,  who  was  present  at 
their  trial,  declared  his  belief  that  the  children  were  really 
bewitched,  and  used  in  support  thereof  some  long  and  learned 
arguments,  theological  and  metaphysical.  The  lives  of  a  few 
old  women  were  certainly  held  of  no  account  by  "  public 
opinion,"  any  more  than  by  the  most  righteous  judges,  seeing 
that  in  two  hundred  years  no  fewer  than  30,000  persons 
suffered  death  in  England  alone  for  the  imaginary  crime  of 
what  was  called  witchcraft.  The  last  judicial  murder  was  in 
1716,  but  I  suspect  that  even  in  1874  there  are  not  wanting, 
within  sound  of  the  rippling  Axe,  people  who  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  practice,  and  have  no  objection  to  a  return 
to  the  ancient  ordeal  and  punishment.  And  this  is  hardly- 
more  degrading  than  the  modern  belief  in  the  absurdities  and 
blasphemies  of  "  spiritualism  "  and  "  table-turning." 

Chard  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  fi'om  Axminster,  at  the  extremity  of 
Holyrood  Street.  In  common  with  the  great  majority  of 
Somersetshire  churches,  it  is  built  in  the  Third  Pointed  or 
Perpendicular  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  remains  of  more  ancient  work,  the  whole  pro- 
bably having  been  erected  from  the  foundations  and  no  doubt 
on  the  site  of  a  former  building.  It  is,  however,  rendered 
greatly  inferior  to  many  country  churches  by  the  absence  of  a 
clerestory,  and  also  by  the  want  of  boldness  in  the  ornamental 
details  of  the  windows  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  But 
the  general  effect  of  the  exterior,  notwithstanding,  is  a  certain 
amount  of  completeness^  which  goes  far  to  counteract  the 
imperfections  referred  to.  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a 
churchyard,  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  enclosed  with  iron 
palisades.  Some  people  discern  a  great  resemblance  between 
Chard  church  and  Bangor  cathedral,  which,  however,  is  no 
great  compliment,  since  that  cathedral  is  the  poorest  in  the 


island.  There  is  also  some  resemblance  to  Yeovil  churcli  in 
size  and  in  its  having  piers  and  arches  without  a  clerestory. 
But  in  point  of  loftiness  and  imposing  effect  there  is  more  like 
a  contrast  than  a  likeness.  The  building  is  cruciform,  consist- 
ing of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles,  transepts  (or  what  may 
by  courtesy  be  called  transepts),  and  a  tower  at  the  west 
end — so  low  as  to  be  almost  a  deformity.  The  church  itself, 
indeed,  is  low,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  roof  was  originally  ol 
a  higher  pitch.  About  the  centre  of  the  aisles  are  projections 
on  each  side, — perhaps  originally  porches,  but  now  lighted  by 
end  windows  instead  of  entered  by  doors.     That  on  the  north 


side  is  used  as  a  baptistry.  The  font  and  its  stem  are  orna- 
mented with  quatrefoils  and  the  Tudor  rose,  indicative  of 
uniformity  of  date  with  that  of  the  church  itself.  The  "  tran- 
septs "  were  probably  chantry  chapels,  about  which  I  have 
more  to  say  presently. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  : — Total  length,  ninety- 
eight  feet ;  total  breadth,  including  transepts,  sixty-three  feet 
seven  inches  ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  forty-three  feet  four 
inches. 

The  tower  is  square,  embattled,  and  furnished  with  but- 
tresses, gargoyles,  and  pinnacles.  It  has  stone  windows 
pierced  for  light  and  sound,  and  contains  a  clock  and  chimes 
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and  six  bells.  ^  The  bells  in  former  times  were  always  rung 
from  the  ground  floor,  as  they  still  are  in  many  churches.  That 
they  formerly  were  at  Chard  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
inspects  the  floor  to  which  the  ringers  are  now  elevated.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  bells  are  as  follow  : — 

1.— When  I  do  call,  follow  all.  Rer.  Thomas  Alford,  vicar,  W.  Read  and  £.  Tapp 
G.W.     T.  BUbie,  Cnllompton,  Devon. 

2. — W.  Read  and  £.  Tapp,  church  wardens.     T.  Bilbie,  Cnllompton,  fecit,  1790. 

3. — God  preserve  the  chnrch  and  king.  Rev.  Thomas  Alfordr  vicar,  Rev.  WiUiam 
Liddon,  curate.  William  Wall,  jnn.,  and  John  Wheadon,  churchwardens.  Peace  and 
good  neighbourhood.    T.  Bilbie,  Gullompton,  fecit,  1794. 

4. — Rev.  Thomas  Alford,  vicar,  Mr.  W.  Read  and  Mr.  E.  Tapp,  churchwardens. 
Thomas  Bilbie,  of  Gullompton,  Devon,  fecit,  1790. 

5. — We  where  (sic)  Rye,  "  recast  into  six  in  the  year  1790  by  Thomas  Bilbie,  of  Cnl- 
lompton, Devon.  Rev.  Thomas  Alford,  vicar,  William  Read  and  Edward  Tapp,  church- 
wardens. 

6. — I  to  the  church  the  living  call,  and  to  the  grave  I  summon  all — as  at  Winsham 
and  elsewhere, — with  the  names  of  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  bell  founder  as  before, 
and  the  date  1790. 

A  doorway  which  opens  into  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower, 
answering  thus  to  a  porch,  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church  through  a  second  doorway  underneath  the  flight  of 
stairs  which  leads  over  it  into  the  organ  gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  The  eye  is  not  particularly  struck  on 
entering  the  building,  unless  with  the  neatness  of  the  church 
and  the  good  order  in  which  it  is  kept*  There  is  none  of  the 
loftiness,  lightness,  and  elegance  with  which  a  visitor  to  Crew- 
kerne  church  is  impressed.      The  painted  window  at  the  east 

^  A  clock  has  formed  part  of  the  useful  *'  furniture  "  of  the  tower  for  at  least  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter,  as  proved  by  numerous  entries  in  the  parish  books.  The  follow- 
ing is  among  those  in  the  churchwardens'  accbuntia  for  1654  : — "  Pd.  for  new  making 
(repairing)  the  church  clocke,  £1  00s  Od.''  In  the  following  year  five  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  entered  as  ''Pd.  for  painting  the  church  DyalL'' 

'  The perMnificcUion  of  beUs,  of  which  an  instance  is  afforded  by  the  phrase  "We 
five,''  is  very  curious.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  from  early  times,  and  to  have  been 
universal  in  the  christian  world.  The  ancients,  indeed,  gave  to  their  bells  the  names  of 
men  and  women.  In  the  tenth  century  they  began  the  custom  of  consecrating  them  by 
the  act  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water  and  oUier  oeremonies  which  were  supposed  to  give 
them  the  property  of  driving  away  evil  spirits  (see  pages  121-2).  Bells  are  said  by  Da 
Cange  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Italians.  They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  during  the  seventh  century,  and  were  at  first  rung  by  the  priests  themselves. 
In  later  times,  bell-ringing  became  a  favorite  amusement,  and  was  carried  to  great 
perfection.  Even  the  highest  classes  thought  it  no  degradation.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and 
Anthony  Wood  are  ment  oned,  among  others,  as  having  been  particularly  attached  to  the 
amusement.  Sir  Matthew,  when  on  circuit,  was  wont,  on  approaching  the  assize  towns, 
to  push  ahead  of  the  judicial  cavalcade  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  spell  in  the  belfry, 
and  thus  assisting  to  '*  ring  himself  in." 
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end  of  the  chancel  most  likely  first  attracts  attention,  and 
therefore  I  commence  my  brief  description  of  the  interior  at 
this  point.  The  chancel  is  remarkably  shorty  being  only 
fourteen  feet  eight  inches  long  by  seventeen  feet  three  inches 
broad.  It  is  lighted  by  two  side  windows  and  the  east 
window,  which  is  of  five  lights,  and  contains  a  representation, 
in  stained  glass,  of  Christ  in  the  Garden.  It  was  erected  by 
subscription  in  1829.  There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  in  the 
chancel,  the  modem  paneling  of  which  effectually  conceals 
whatever  traces  of  the  piscina  or  other  interesting  objects 
may  happen  to  be  beneath.  The  south  "  transept,"  entered 
through  a  beautiful  paneled  arch,  is  lighted  by  four  windows. 
The  south  aisle  has  five  windows  in  the  side  wall,  each  consist- 
ing of  three  lights,  with  foliated  headings  and  the  usual 
tracery  of  the  period  above,  and  there  is  a  window  at 
the  west  end.  The  north  transept  has  three  windows  and  the 
north  aisle  five,  with  a  transomed  window  at  its  west  end, 
erected  by  subscription  in  1829.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
exterior  of  the  north  transept  is  a  turret  containing  stairs, 
which  lead  to  the  leads.  The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles 
by  three  pointed  arches  on  each  side.  It  has  a  coved  ceiling, 
with  no  pretensions  to  elegance,  divided  into  compartments  by 
ribs  of  wood  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
ceilings  of  the  aisles  partake  of  the  lean-to  form  of  their  roofs, 
and  are  also  ribbed, — ^the  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle  being 
considerably  handsomer  and  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  the 
opposite  aisle.  There  is  a  gallery  in  each  aisle,  erected  in 
1828-9,  when  the  church  underwent  extensive  repair.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clerestory,  dormer  windows  supply  light  to  the 
galleries.  These  windows  are  not  at  all  beautiful,  although 
"  ornamented  "  with  pinnacles.  In  the  gallery  which  crosses 
the  entire  width  of  the  church  at  the  west  end,  is  an  organ, 
erected  in  1814.  ^     The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  in  the 

^  Ife  appears  from  the  pariah  accounts  that  an  oi^^  was  erected  in  the  church  in 
17S3.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  first  organ  so  erected,  as  stated  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work.  For,  among  other  entries  a  century  and  a  quarter  earlier,  is  the 
following  : — "  1659.  Received  of  John  Bovett,  for  a  seate  for  his  life  in  the  organ  loft  in 
the  south  side,  £0  Ss  Od  "  Perhaps  Chard  was  not  unacquainted  with  Robartt,  the  Crew* 
kerne  "  orgyn  maker,"  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  page  305,  and  perhaps,  also,  my 
remarks  in  the  same  page  on  the  subject  of  the  Crewkeme  church  organ  may  apply 
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centre  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  end,  but  are  about  to  be 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  church  is 
now  lighted  with  gas, — ^introduced  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  edition  of  this  work  in  1853-4. 

There  are  but  few  monuments  in  the  church,  and  those  are 
far  from  being  imposing.  The  records  of  the  departed — ^the 
sad  tales  which  tell  so  tritely,  and  too  often  so  ostentatiously, 
the  end  of  all  worldly  greatness — ^are  appropriately  inscribed 
upon  plain  mural  tablets.  There  is,  however,  one  exception, 
in  the  curious  old  monument  to  the  memory  of  "  William 
Brewer,  of  Chard,  phisitian,  and  Deanes,  his  wife,  who,  living 
forty  years  in  happy  wedlock,  in  full  age  departed  this  life  ; 
— shee  dying  8^  November,  1614,  and  hee  24^  July,  1618, 
having  issue  only  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  men  and 
women  growne,  and  all  comforts  to  them."  The  arms  are 
— guleSy  two  bends,  wavy,  or.  The  inscription  is  followed  by 
a  poetical  effusion  : — 

"LECTORI. 
Mourn  not  for  as,  whom  death  translates  to  glory, 
But  for  thyselfe,  whose  lif  s  a  dying  storye. 
Gazers  muse  not,  now  you  these  stones  behold. 
Viewing  these  sable  linos  in-set  with  gold. 
It*s  not  to  keepe  alive  the  memorie 
Of  those  whose  ashes  heere  interred  lye, 
Whose  godlye  lives  yet  live,  and  shall  for  aye, 
Wlien  these  hard  stones  are  moulder*d  quite  away. 
Their  children's  zeale,  well  weighing  parents'  care, 
And  Christian  love  to  all,  while  breathing  ayre. 
With  grateful  harts  most  thankfully  erect 
Vnto  their  ashes  dear,  this  monument." 

The  monument,  which  stands  high  up  against  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  south  transept,  is  of  marble  and  porphery, 
ornamented  with  angels  and  other  figures,  with  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side  supporting  a  cornice,  beneath  which,  in 
arched  recesses,  are  eflBgies  of  the  deceased  persons  kneeling 
at  an  altar,  one  of  the  parents  on  each  side,  facing  each  other, 
and  their  children,  size  after  size,  kneeling  in  pairs  behind 
them, — the  males  behind  their  father  and  the  females  behind 

to  Chard.  During  that  melancholy  period  the  Commonwealth,  organs  were  of  course 
included  among  "the  Devil's  works,"  as  the  cant  phrase  was,  and  therefore  the  entry 
in  1659  relative  of  the  **  organ  loft "  at  Chard  points  merely  to  the  site  of  an  instrument 
existing  some  years  previously,  and  not  actually  re-appropriated  to  its  original  purpose 
until  1783.     See  note  page  306. 
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their  mother — all  in  the  quaint  costume  of  the  period.  ^      In 
the  south  transept  is  a  marble  monument  with  the  inscription — 

" In  memory  of  John  Lane,  gent,  who  Beired  in  his  Majesty's  own  regiment  of  horse 
upwards  of  fourteen  years,  under  the  oonmiand  of  three  colonels,  John  Lord  Viscount 
Irwin,  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Cobham,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 
To  the  troop  of  the  two  last  noblemen,  quarter-master.  Afterwards  had  three  oomnus- 
sions  in  the  first  regiment  of  Tower  Hamlets,  commanded  by  Charles  Earl  Comwallis. 
He  retreated  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  died  in  the  borough  of  Chard  January  24, 
1767,  aged  79." 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  mural  monument  to  John  Eveleigh, 
of  Crim-Chard,  who  died  April  26,  1767,  aged  32  years. 
Arms — Per  pale,  or  and  sahle^  a  chevron  between  three  griffins 
passant,  counterchanged. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  tablets  to — Henry  Gould,  1729,  aged 
79,  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  1718,  aged  64.  Robert  Smith, 
gent.,  only  son  of  William  Smith,  of  Lyme  Regis,  1686  ;  also 
his  two  wives.  And,  Henry  Hambridge,  1731,  aged  52  ; 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1730,  aged  40. 

In  the  chancel — Greorge  Warry,  an  attorney  at  law,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1782,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Tombstone  eulogy 
almost  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  the  character  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  really  seems  to  have  been  too  good  to  be  buried. 

The  following  is  a  tribute  to  a  late  vicar  : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Bailey  Whitehead,  A.M.,  twenty-seven  years 
vicar  of  Chard  and  Timberscombe,  who  died  August  22,  1853,  aged  67.  This  tablet  is 
erected  by  the  poor  garden  laborers  and  operatives  of  Chard,  in  respect  and  gratitude. 
As  a  magistrate  his  judgment  was  tempered  with  mercy.  He  considered  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  those  who  had  no  helper.  As  a  minister  he  set  his  heart  to  raise  the 
working  classes  to  the  Christian  character  by  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality.  The 
poor,  not  unmindful  of  benefits,  record  these  virtues  to  posterity." 

A  tablet  near  contains  the  following  : — 

Humphrey  Ash,  gent.,  who  died  November  10,  1767,  aged  67.  For  several  years  he 
held- in  the  island  of  Jamaica  a  commission  of  first  lieutenant  of  a  regiment,  and  returned 
to  the  borough  of  Chard,  his  native  place,  with  Thomasin  his  wife  and  Joshua  their  son, 
— she  bom  in  Antigua,  he  in  Jamaica,  and  was  buried  February  6,  aged  14.  She  survived 
this  engaging  and  hopeful  youth  but  a  few  days,  and  was  here  interred  February  20 
following,  aged  39  years — 1763. 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  position  of  these  figures  illustrates  that  of  the  congregation 
before  the  introduction  of  pews.  Sparrow's  *'  Rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer^*  has  a 
curious  frontispiece  representing  the  clergyman  kneeling  before  a  light  moveable  desk  at 
the  chancel  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  people  in  rows  behind  him.  It  thu4  appears  that 
persons  of  rank,  at  least,  had  moveable  desks  placed  before  them  at  that  time,  but  the 
inference  from  the  print  is  that  pews  were  not  general  even  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     See  note  at  page  126. 
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Another  tablet  records  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Warre  Squire 
Bradley,  vicar  of  Chard  and  Timberscombe,  on  May  4,  1825, 
aged  56  ;  and  of  his  wife,  April  23,  1814,  "  aged  almost  39." 

In  the  north  transept  is  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  "gentlewoman,  of  this  place,"  who  died 
June  6,  1859,  and  another  in  memory  of  Florence  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  T.  G.  Carew,  Esq. 

In  the  north  aisle — Elizabeth  Fry,  relict  of  Henry  Fry,  of 
Deerpark,  Devon,  "  who  passed  her  widowhood  in  this  town — 
her  native  place."     Died  November  15,  1787,  aged  80. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  board  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"This  church  was  repaired,  and  its  accommodation  enlai^ged,  in  the  years  182S  and 
1829.  It  will  accommodate  1017  persons  with  sittings,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  the  enlargement,  building,  and  repairing 
of  churches  and  chapels,  four  hundred  of  that  number  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and 
unappropriated  for  ever.  William  Bailey  Whitehead,  vicar ;  Charles  Benjamin  Tucker 
and  John  Langdon,  churchwardens." 

In  the  churchyard  the  following  are  the  principal  tomb  and 
headstone  records  : — 

ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

Alford  William  (altar  tomb),  1750;  William,  his  son,  1777,  aged  78. 

Brown  Martha,  1769,  aged  35  ;  and  family. 

Guppy  John  (altar  tomb),  1807,  aged  59 ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

Loveridge  John,  1817,  aged  48. 

Matthews  William  (altar  tomb),  1801,  aged  78  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

Messiter  John,  1840,  aged  51. 

Palmer  family.     Several  members,  from  1833  to  1859. 

Kowland  Robert,  1790,  aged  33. 

Silvester  Robert,  1804,  aged  60  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1814,  aged  70  ;  and  family. 

Squire  Henry,  184S,  aged  71  ;  Sally  Melhuish,  his  wife,  1846,  aged  65. 

Stone  Benjamin,  1838,  aged  53. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Henry  Thurston,  B.  A.,  aged  43. 

Wright  William,  1846,  aged  76  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1859,  aged  89. 

ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

Bell  Lucy  Harrison,  1854. 
Bhickaller  Elizabeth,  1799,  aged  72. 
Brown  Thomas,  1859,  aged  59  ;  and  two  infants. 
Burridge  Eleanor,  1787,  aged  58. 

Collins  Thomas,  gent  (altar  tomb),  1807,  aged  70 ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 
Collins  WUliam,  1722. 

Davy  Samuel,  of  Coaxdon  Hall,  1818,  aged  38. 
Dunn  Maria,  1850,  aged  32  ;  Robert,  her  son. 
Edwards  Samuel,  1833,  aged  39  ;  and  six  sons  in  infancy. 
Harcombe  Joshua,  and  family.    Undecipherable. 
Langdon  family.     Two  altar  tombs,  one  of  which  is  undecipherable. 
Langdon  Thomas,  of  Chard,  gent.,  1807,  aged  62  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1834,  aged  81 ;  John 
Churchill  and  Frances,  their  children. 
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Lawrence  Charlotte,  1854»  aged  70. 

Mauley  family.     UndedpheFahle. 

Monntsteplien  Grace,  1848,  aged  73 ;  and  family. 

Radford  Joseph,  1800,  aged  77  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1823,  aged  84. 

Riate  John,  1852,  aged  66  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1852,  aged  7a 

Wellington  John,  1827,  aged  80  ;  MoUy,  his  wife,  1830,  aged  79. 

Wheadon  Eleanor  Dnnoombe,  1854,  aged  67. 

White  Thomas,  1811,  aged  52  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1839,  aged  72. 

White  William,  1833,  aged  82  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1837,  aged  89. 

Wightman  Sosan,  wife  of  John,  1843,  aged  39. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Barrow  George,  November  29,  1314,  aged  55 ;  aUo,  Grase,  his  wife,  December  15,   1821, 

aged  60. 

"Oar  mortal  frame  to  earth  decays. 

Bat  faith  dispels  the  gloom  ; 

Man's  spirit  lives,  and  God  shall  raise 

Oar  bodies  from  the  tomb." 
Berry  Sasannah,  Perry  Street,  1796,  aged  2& 
Bonifas  Datton,  1849,  aged  66 ;  also  Charity  and  Sarah,  his  two  wives,  and  several 

children. 

"  They  have  said. 
Let  them  say  ! 

What  say  they?'' 
Bradford  Maria,  1798,  aged  26. 

Clarke,  John  Reed,  1814,  aged  68 ;  Sarah,  lua  wife,  1801,  aged  54 ;  Maria,  his  second 
wife,  1806,  aged  40.     Altar  tomb. 

Claston  John,  1850,  aged  95 ;  Sasannah,  his  wife,  1857,  aged  90. 

Deane  John  (altar  tomb),  1785,  aged  73. 

Deane  WUliam,  1686  ;  and  family. 

Drayton  Isaac,  1851,  aged  52  ;  Maria  Elizabeth,  bis  daughter,  1848,  aged  21. 

Forward  WOliam,  gent,  1856,  aged  69 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1835,  aged  37  ;  and  two 
'  infant  children. 

Gardner  Thomas,  1786,  aged  18. 

Hitchcock  William,  1793,  aged  40. 

**  The  world  is  fall  of  crooked  streets, 
Death  is  the  market  place  where  all  men  meets  (sic). 
If  life  was  merchandise,  as  men  coald  buy, 
The  rich  would  always  live, — none  but  the  poor  would  die.'' 

James  Robert  Brine  (altar  tomb),  snigeon,  1812,  aged  76  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1797,  aged 
60 ;  and  children. 

James  William  (altar  tomb),  of  Forton,  1734,  aged  62 ;  and  family. 

James  John,  1703,  aged  18. 

Jeffery  Nathaniel,  1856,  aged  78  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1846,  aged  65 ;  and  several  children. 

Keetch  Thomas,  1839,  aged  70. 

Lawrence  David,  1776. 

Leman  William  (altar  tomb),  1830,  aged  59 ;  and  family. 

Loveridge  Rev.  William  Churchill  Langdon,  1851,  aged  26. 

Loveridge  Mary  (altar  tomb),  wife  of  William,  1805  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

Loveridge  Elias  (altar  tomb),  1815,  aged  76  ;  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  1844,  aged  69. 

Lucas  Robert,  R.N.,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  Lucas,  1822,  aged  27. 

Madder  Rebecca,  1829,  aged  66. 

Midelton  WiUiam,  1864,  aged  61  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1843,  aged  39. 

Mutton  Emmanuel,  forty  years  parish  clerk,  1855,  aged  68 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1843, 
aged  55  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

Newbery  Joseph  (altar  tomb ),  1796,  aged  84 ;  and  wife. 
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Notley  John,  1843,  aged  73  ;  Eleanor,  his  wife,  and  family. 

Orchard  William,  18)8,  aged  32. 

Paris  Mary,  1786,  aged  69  ;  Isaac,  her  son,  1786,  aged  50. 

Payne  John,  and  family.     Altar  tomb,  undecipherable. 

Pretor  Michael,  1744,  aged  33  ;  and  family. 

Rice  William,  1809,  aged  33  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1835,  aged  60. 

Salter  Ann,  wife  of  William,  1856,  aged  66 ;  and  several  children. 

Spioer  Frances  (altar  tomb),  wife  of  Northcote,  1869,  aged  68  ;  and  family. 

Stambary  William  Henry,  1813,  aged  2. 

Symes  Simeon,  and  family.    Dates  undecipherable. 

Tanner  John  (altar  tomb),  1816,  aged  50 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1826,  aged  53. 

Toleman  William,  M.A.,  1800,  aged  60  ;  and  family. 

Wall  Mary,  1800,  aged  51 ;  and  several  children. 

Wall  John,  1773,  aged  85 ;  Joan,  his  wife,  and  family. 

Ware  Samuel,  gent.,  1834,  aged  58  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  family. 

Warry  George  (altar  tomb),  Perry  Street,  1716,  aged  80. 

Warry  family,  Perry  Street     Two  altar  tombs,  undecipherable. 

Weaver  William,  1820,  aged  70. 

Welch  William,  1823,  aged  26  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1848,  aged  57. 

White  family,  several  members.     Undecipherable. 

WiUs  Richard,  and  family. 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

Austin  John,  1760,  aged  74 ;  Jane,  his  wife,  1753,  aged  59. 

England  Samuel,  1839,  aged  52. 

Ellis  John,  1831,  aged  58. 

Harris  WiUiam  Henry,  1853,  aged  13. 

King  George,  1767,  aged  23. 

Knight  Elizabeth,  widow,  ''  who  died  the  2  day  of  August,  1644,  and  gave  vnto  the 

poore  of  the  town  of  Chard  30  pound  to  remaine  for  ever ;  and  X  pound  to  the 

chvrch."    Old  altar  tomK 
Mitchell  John,  1812,  aged  60 ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  1829,  aged  79  ;  and  several  members  of 

the  family.    Also  Sarah  Bishop,  for  sixty-five  years  a  servant  in  the  family,  who 

died  1849,  aged  74. 
Palmer  Sarah,  1859,  aged  6a 
Pitt  Dorothy  Artington,  1789,  aged  82. 
Read  George,  1857,  aged  73. 

Soper  William  (altar  tomb),  1781,  aged  66  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1786,  aged  79. 
Squibb  John,  1728,  aged  32  ;  and  family. 
Tardew  Agnes,  1840,  aged  64. 
Tozer  Aaron,  1827,  aged  71. 
Trenchard  Hugh,  1830,  aged  75  ;  and  family. 

Wheadon  Augustine,  1795,  aged  80 ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 
Winsor  Thomas,  1793,  aged  64. 

The  living  of  Chard  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is  valued  in  the  King  s  Books 
at  £36  18s  9d,  and  the  tithes  are  commuted  for  £842  15s  a 
year.  Of  this  amount  £520  58  are  vicarial  tithes,  received  by 
the  vicar,  and  the  great  tithes,  with  the  exception  of  £3  9s, 
are  leased  by  Earl  Poulet  of  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

In  the  "  Cei'tificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries,"  I.  Ed,  VI. 
[1546-7],  the  parsonage  is  described  as  "appropriat  to  the 
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Provoatrie  of  Wells,  and  is  worthe  by  the  yere  xxviij  U.  The 
vicarage  ther  is  of  the  yerely  value  of  xxxvijZz.  xvj.9.,  wherof 
John  Pilkington,  clerke,  is  incumbent  but  not  resident,  albeyt 
he  findeth  one  curate  to  minister  ther.  Partakers  of  the 
lordes  holy  sooper  ther,  dccccliiij." 

The  same  document  contains  information  about  the  dissolved 
and  confiscated  chantries  in  connection  with  Chard  church,  of 
which  there  were  at  least  two — one  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  " 
and  the  other  to  St.  Katherine  : — "  The  Fraternity  of  Our 
Lady  is  yerely  worth,  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  £14  9s  8d." 
And  the  inventory  of  its  property  comprises  "a  chalice  of 
silver  gylte,  xviij  oz./'  and  "  ornaments  praysed  at  vs."  Then 
follows  this  "memorandum": — "WiUiam  Piers,  clerke,  is 
incumbent,  and  he  recey  veth  yerely  for  his  wages,  by  the  andes 
of  the  wardeyns  of  the  saide  Fratemitie,  vijZi.  There  is 
distributed  yerely  out  of  the  premises  to  the  poore  people  of 
the  towne  of  Charde  aforesaide,  xiij^.  iiijd."  The  manner  in 
which  the  confiscated  chantry  was  disposed  of  is  shown  in  the 
Patent  Roll  2  Edward  VI.,  (Part  1,  m.  37) :— John  Whyte- 
home  and  John  Bayly,  "  of  Charde,"  having  paid  a  sum  of 
money,  are  granted  by  the  Crown — "  All  that  late  chantry  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  within  the  parochial  church  of  Charde,  in 
our  said  county  of  Somerset,  now  dissolved,  and  all  those 
twenty-nine  burgages,  with  appurtenances,  and  aU  the  mes- 
suages, tenements,  burgages,  gardens,  lands,  fields,  meadows, 
pastures,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  now  or  late  in  the 
separate  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Symys  [enumerating 
twenty-nine  names,  ending  with"|  John  Whytehome,  Joan 
Colyns,  widow,  James  Gregory,  Joan  Glover,  widow,  John 
Baylye,  and  John  Souster  ;  and  all  other  lands,  tenements,  &c., 
lying  in  Charde  and  Langham,  or  elsewhere  in  the  said  county, 
lately  belonging  to  the  said  chantry."  ^ 

^  The  same  document  describes  the  granting  also  to  John  Whytehome  and  John 
Baylye  of  "all  the  messuage,  house  and  mansion,  garden  and  orchard  in  Cmkeme, 
lately  belonging  to  the  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of 
Cmkeme,  and  part  of  its  possessions  in  the  own  hands  and  occupation  of  John 
Michell,  clerk,  late  cantariste  or  incumbent  of  the  same."  Thus  the  possessions  of  the 
Oewkeme  chantry  were  sold  to  four  parties — Whytehome,  Baylye,  Sir  Hugh  Poulett 
( who  bought  the  chapel),  and  Laurence  Hyde.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  added  to  the 
large  possessions  of  the  Chard  chantry,  Whytehome  and  Baylye  "  speculated  "  rather 
extensively  in  the  spoils  of  the  church.     See  pages  286*90. 
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The  chantry  of  "  St.  Katherine  "  is  set  down  as  "  yerely 
worth,  in  lands  and  tenements,  &c.,  vlli,  xs.  viijd.,"  and  the 
"  plate  and  ornaments  "  are  "  none."  The  incumbent  was 
"  Robert  Stympe,  and  he  receyveth  the  hole  proffetts  towardes 
his  lyving."  The  John  Whytehome  and  John  Bayly e  just 
mentioned  were  the  purchasers  of  this  confiscated  chantry 
as  well  as  that  of  "  Our  Lady."  Other  property,  besides 
the  residence,  is  described  as  **  all  those  messuages,  burgages, 
and  lands,  [mentioning  eleven  occupiers]  lying  in  Charde  and 
Codworth,  belonging  to  the  late  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
in  the  parish  church  of  Charde,  excepting  always  reserving  out 
of  the  present  grant  a  yerely  rent  of  85.  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  now  in  the  tenure  of  John  Pall,  in  Charde." 
In  the  Particulars  of  Sale,  ^  the  value  of  all  the  Chard  chantry 
properties  is  set  down,  before  the  sale  to  Whytehome  and 
Baylye,  at— The  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  £14  19s  8d, 
and  that  of  St.  Katherine  £6  6s  8d,  and  this  memorandum  is 
added — "  It  is  thought  that  ther  is  belonginge  to  the  said 
Fraternitie  [B.  Mary]  a  stocke  of  monye  and  certeyne  imple- 
ments of  howshold,  as  pewter  brewinge  vessells,  &c.,  consealed 
and  not  presented." 

Exactly  a  century  after  this  **  lay  appropriation  "  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  there  arose  that  second  scramble  which 
proved,  however,  less  permanent  in  its  effects  than  the  sweep- 
ing one  of  Henry  the  Eighth — not  for  want  of  will,  but  for 
want  of  time,  and,  at  last,  of  the  support  of  a  worn  out  and 
disgusted  "  public  opinion."  So  early  as  September  1642,  the 
Long  Parliament  had  appointed  a  commission  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  lands  of  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  abolish  the  name  and  title  of 
archbishop  and  bishop  by  an  ordinance  dated  October  9,  1646, 
by  which  all  the  honors,  manors,  lordships,  and  all  the  charters 
and  deeds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  **for  the 
payment  of  the  just  and  necessary  debts  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 
The  result  was  the  issuing  of  an  ordinance  on  November  1 6, 
1646,  for  the  actual  sale  of  all  the  Bishops'  lands  and  other 

1  In  the  Augmentation  Office  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.     Vol.  68,  p.  127. 
*  Scobell,  page  99,  part  1. 
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property  "  for  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth."  All  pur- 
chasers were  to  have  letters  patent  for  these  grants,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  were  to  hold  them  of  the  King  in 
fealty  only,  "  according  to  the  tenure  of  the  manor  of  East 
GreenwicL"  In  order  to  aflTord  greater  encouragement  to 
"these  chapmen,"  as  Walker  calls  them,  the  estates  were 
sold  at  an  appraisement  "  barely  equivalent  to  the  materials  of 
the  mansion  houses  and  timber  on  the  grounds," 

The  same  steps  in  regard  to  the  lands  of  deans  and  chapters 
were  taken  in  April  1649,  and  Walker  "  assures  the  reader  " 
that  under  both  acts  the  commissioners'  great  object  was  to 
sell  and  convert  the  lands  to  their  own  private  uses.  ^  A  paper 
in  the  "  Collectanea  Topographica"  1834,  gives  "An  account, 
now  first  printed,  of  the  sale  of  the  Episcopal  lands  between 
1647  and  1651,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the 
prices."  The  proceeds  of  the  Bishop's  ecclesiastical  "  manner 
of  Charde  "  are  set  down  at  £3,718  9s  6d,  and  the  purchaser 
was  Nathan  Wetham,  Esq,  In  the  same  paper  "  the  manner 
of  Cherdestocke "  is  '*  debited "  to  "  Lawr.  Maidwell  and 
Matth.  Pinder"  for  £5,242  9s  7d.  I  may  just  add  that,  as  a 
necessary  prelude  to  the  Restoration,  the  two  acts  of  sequestra- 
tion, were  repealed  in  March,  1659-60,  and  that  on  the  king's 
return  the  restitution  of  those  lands  to  their  former  owners, 
and  the  compensation  to  purchasers,  became  the  subject  of 
frequent  deliberation  in  parliament.  Ultimately  a  commission 
was  appointed,  and  the  result,  according  to  one  authority,  at 
least,  was  "  great  satisfaction."  ^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vicars  of  Chard,  compiled, 

chiefly,  from  the  records  in  Wells  Cathedral : — 

• 

l^ichiiL  de  Larence.    Cerde.    4th  December,  Id  11. 

Thoma  de  Wynktone.     Cherde.     11th  June,  1349. 

Rido.  Moyns.     Charde.    7th  April,  1350. 

Thoma  Syrma.     Cherde.     12th  October,  1352. 

Johi  Alampton.    Cherde.    2l8t  July,  1420. 

Johnen  Alampton,  vie.  de  Cherde,  and  Johnem  Taillor  als  Seton,  rcorem  de 
Bokelond  Ste.  Marie.  Vicarie  de  Cherde  Pmutacio.  cu.  esclia  de  Bokeland  Marie.  17th 
April,  1424. 

Thome  Hunden.    Cherde.    Ultimo  May,  1427. 

1  Walker's  **  Suferings  of  the  Clergy^'*  page  14. 
'  KcnnetVs  "  Parochial  JRegisters,"  page  273. 
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Johanni  Govys.    Chierde.    6th  September,  1435. 

Henrico  Ervyn.     Cherde.     24th  February,  1473. 

Johi  Strete.     Cherde.    24th  Angiiat,  1494. 

Willmo  Ramaey.     Charde.     8th  October,  1560. 

Johanni  Wilson.     Charde.     5th  December,  1577. 

Johanni  Wilson.    Charde.     1st  Aagast,  1578. 

Willimo  Lute.     Chard.    2l8t  May,  1636. 

GulieknuB  Davis.     Chard.     13th  January,  1642. 

Francisco  Atkins.     Chard.     11th  July,  1661.  ^ 

Roberto  Collier.    Chard.     25th  July,  1672. 

Samuel  Thomas.    Chard.    3rd  August,  1681. 

Daniel  Ballow.    Chard.    22nd  April,  1692. 

Christopher  Chowne.     Chard.    26th  September,  1701. 

Henric  Edwards.    Chard.     14th  November,  1706. 

John  Wynne.    Chard.    2lBt  April,  1739. 

Francis  Potter.    Chard.     30th  May,  1746. 

Thomas  Stringer.    Chard.     15th  April,  1758. 

Thomas  Champlin.     Chard.    7th  Marcii,  177<). 

Thomas  Alford.    Chard.    27th  September,  1780. 

Warre  Squire  Bradley.    Chard.    25ih  July,  1805. 

William  Baily  Whitehead.    Chard.    6th  July,  1825. 

Henry  Thompson,  the  present  vicar.    Chard.     14th  September,  1853. 

There  are  four  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town  of  Chard, 
namely — ^Independent ;  Baptist,  erected  in  1842  ;  ^  Particular 
Baptists,  1803  ;  and  United  Methodist,  1858. 

The  Independent  Chapel  occupies  the  site  of  a  far  more 
unpretending  building,  and  adds  materially  to  the  architectural 
eflTect  of  Fore  Street.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Decorated 
Style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  October  31,  1867,  when  the  mayor,  Mr.  Canning,  read 
the  following  statement,  which  includes  a  condensed  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  nonconformity  at  Chard — a  subject 
to  be  more  fully  treated  of  under  the  heading  of  Axminster  : — 

"  The  chnroh  and  congregation  for  whom  the  Place  of  Worship  here  to  be  erected  ia 
designed,  have  assembled  on  the  adjacent  spot  where  the  building  stands  that  in  fatare 

>  Although  the  local  family  of  Atkins  had  the  reputation  of  being  strong  puritans,  I 
do  not  find  that  the  vicar  of  Chard,  who  was,  I  suppose,  a  member  of  that  family, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  A  Rev.  Boberl  Atkins,  of  Chaid,  "  the 
youngest  of  fifteen  children,"  was  a  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  from  which  he  was 
ejected,  and,  about  1654,  was  made  one  of  Cromwell's  Chaplains.  After  resigning  that 
office  he  became  a  preacher  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and,  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of 
1662,  preached  nonconformity  when  and  where  he  could,  and  died  in  1685. 

*  In  the  long-closed  burying-ground  at  the  foot  of  Fore  Street,  belonging  to  the  old 
Baptist  Chapel  which  formerly  stood  there,  are  headstones  recording  the  deaths  of  the 
following  .•—Elizabeth  Forsey,  1819,  aged  42 ;  Samuel  Brown,  1854,  aged  63,  and  his  son, 
aged  15 ;  Elizabeth  Hawker,  1852,  aged  39 ;  James  Grove,  1855,  aged  90,  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  1847,  aged  73  ;  Elizabeth  Symons,  1848,  aged  43 ;  Samuel  Brown,  1836,  aged  80 ; 
Martha  Brown,  1841,  aged  42 ;  Rachael  Brown,  1845,  aged  78  ;  Elizabeth  Brown,  1785, 
aged  40. 
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is  to  be  uaed  as  a  schoolroom^  rinoe  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  century,  beeidee  a  congregation  of  Baptists  there  were  those 
who  held  the  docteines  and  polity  of  Gongrogational  Nonconformists,  but  neither  written 
documents  nor  oral  tradition  gives  them  a  local  habitation.  The  secresy  which  persecu- 
tion necessitated  led  them  to  worship  in  private  dwellings  or  in  the  seclusion  of  surround- 
ing woods.  At  that  time  no  separate  church  organisation  of  Paedobaptists  existed  here. 
The  Church  at  Azminster  was  the  centre  of  a  large  circle.  Several  residents  of  Chard 
were  members  of  that  Church,  and  one  was  a  deacon.  Oftentimes,  through  stress  of 
persecution,  the  exoellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Ashwood,  would  meet  the 
portion  of  his  flock  living  in  Axminster  at  some  retired  spot  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  then,  coming  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  town,  would 
conduct  a  service  for  his  people  here  before  daybreak  on  Sunday  morning.  In  this  town, 
by  a  sudden  and  fatal  seizure  of  sickness,  his  self-denying  and  useful  career  was  brought 
to  a  close.  The  deed  of  the  first  meeting  house  known  to  have  stood  on  this  ground  bears 
date  1703.  A  row  of  pillars  supported  the  double  roof  in  the  centre  from  front  to  back. 
It  was  twice  enlai^ged  up  to  the  year  1820.  The  names  of  the  earlier  ministers  have  not 
been  preserved.  About  1760  the  Rev.  Charles  Oifford  held  that  office,  and  so  continued 
for  fifty  years,  when,  in  1809,  the  Rev.  Robert  Winton,  jun.,  succeeded,  at  which  time 
the  Sunday  School  was  established.  On  his  retiring,  in  1814,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gunn  was 
chosen,  who  remained  only  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Gunn,  who  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  honor  from  1816  to  1836.  ^  After  his 
lamented  decease  the  Rev.  John  Bishop  was  invited,  but  resigned  his  charge  after  a 
ministry  of  little  more  than  two  years,  when,  from  the  year  1840  to  1857*  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A,  were  enjoyed.  On  his  relinquishment  of  ministerial  duties 
— to  the  great  regret  of  his  attached  people — for  the  classical  professorship  of  the  Western 
College,  the  Rev.  W.  Densham,  then  a  student  of  that  college,  accepted  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  pastorate,  which  he  held  with  much  success  till  failing  health  made  a 
temporary  retirement  from  public  work  necessary  in  1863.  After  a  few  months  the 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Erlebach,  succeeded.  This  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Charles  Jupe,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1867,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  W.  J.  Stent,  Esq.,  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  and  the  joint 
contractors  are  Mr.  Hawker  and  Mr.  Harbour,  of  Chard.  The  present  officers  of  the 
Christiar  church  are  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Erlebach,  minister,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W. 
Warren,  deacons.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  G.  T.  Canning,  Esq.,  by  whose  hands  the 
bottle  containing  this  document  was  inserted  in  the  foundation  stone.*' 

The  chapel  was  opened  for  service  on  November  28,  1868. 

There  were  formerly  some  families  of  quakers  in  the  town, 
who  had  a  chapel  at  the  top  of  High  Street,  and  their  burying- 
ground  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Bath  Lane.  But  they  have 
long  since  died  out.  The  sect,  as  well  known,  had  its  share 
of  the  persecution  which  in  all  ages  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
presume  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  powers  that  be — especially 
in  matters  theological,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  indi- 

^  A  monument  in  front  of  the  chapel  bears  the  following  inscription  : — "To  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Gunn,  upwards  of  twenty  years  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Chapel  in  this  town,  who  died  April  9,  1836,  aged  47.  In  his  character  were  combined 
the  graces  of  the  christian  with  the  virtue  of  the  patriot,  while  his  liberality  and 
benevolence  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  unite  with  his  sorrowing 
congregation  in  thus  commemorating  his  distinguished  worth/* 
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vidual  conscience.  In  Whiting  s  "  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  " 
a  melancholy  account  of  numerous  cases  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
christian treatment  is  given,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in 
pages  330-1.  To  those  pages  I  refer  the  reader,  and  mention 
here  a  few  other  local  cases,  beginning  with  that  of  "  Christo- 
pher Lodge,  of  Chard,"  who  was  "  committed  at  Ivelchester 
for  not  going  to  church,  so  called,  by  one  Darby,  town  clerk, 
promoter,  the  13th  of  the  3d.  month,  1684.*'  The  other  cases 
are  best  disposed  of  in  the  following  extract : — "  The  last  day  of 
the  second  month  came  Henry  Walrond,  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  Ilminster  meeting,  where  was  our  friend  EUas  Osborne,  of 
Chard,  who,  having  been  'at  the  assizes  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  month,  to  assist  Robert  Abbot,  the  innkeeper  of  Ivelches- 
ter, in  his  trade,  on  the  appeal  upon  his  being  fined  £40  by 
the  said  Henry  Walrond  for  two  quakers'  meetings  in  his 
house,  when,  indeed,  there  was  not  one  within  the  Conventicle 
Act — only  the  quarterly  meeting  aforesaid,  the  said  Walrond 
upbraided  him,  the  said  Elias  Osborn,  with  it,  and  struck  htm 
several  blows  with  his  cane,  and  committed  him  and  sixty-eight 
friends  more  to  the  constable,  to  have  them  before  Colonel 
Edward  Phillips  next  day,  and  then  committed  them  to  prison, 
namely,  Elias  Osborne,  John  Allowey,  Walter  Bult,  Thomas 
Smith,  and  two  more,  to  Bridwell,  leaving  the  rest  till  next 

month The  28th  of  the  third  month  came  Henry 

Walrond  to  Ilminster  meeting  again,  and  next  day  committed 
them  to  prison."  Among  those  committed  were  Francis 
Wilkins  and  Matthew  Page,  of  Chard ;  Joseph  Paul  and  six 
others  of  Ilminster ;  Francis  Wilkins,  of  ChiUington  ;  Joseph 
Garland  and  John  Tucker,  of  Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  John 
Lumbard,  Josiah  Limberry,  and  John  Porter,  of  Thomcombe  ; 
and  Robert  Wills,  of  Chiselborough. 

But  the  Chard  quakers — one  of  them,  at  all  events — ^had 
experience  of  another  kind  of  persecution  besides  that  of  the 
law,  as  illustrated  in  a  curious  old  tract  upon  which  I  lately 
stumbled  in  that  great  treasure-house  of  ancient  and  valuable 
records,  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  occupies  nearly 
two  pages  of  folio,  and  has  the  following  startling  title  : — "  A 
strange  and  wonderful  (yet  true)  Relation  of  the  cursed  and 
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hdlish  design  of  Abraham  Mason,  a  pretended  quaker,  to  give 
himself  to  the  devil,  with  the  means  how  he  would  have  done'  it 
arid  how  strangely  he  was  prevented.  Also  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  afterwards  and  of  his  strange  death."  ^ 

The  hero  is  thus  introduced  : — "  In  Chard,  in  Somersetshire, 
there  lived  one  Abraham  Mason,  who,  being  unsettled  in  his 
religion,  had  tried  all  sorts  and  settled  hunself  among  the 
quakers,  and  so  continued.  His  trade  was  a  Bookseller,  as  also 
a  Confectioner  and  Practitioner  of  Physick  and  Chirurgery.  ^ 
His  wife,  being  a  watchful  woman,  would  search  into  all  his 
ways.  She  hated  his  religion,  and  would  curb  him  for  his 
sottishness  in  coming  home  drunk  on  the  Sabbath,  after  his 
meetings  were  done,  which  he  did  often."  The  lady,  as  usual, 
gets  the  credit  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  subsequent 
mischief.  "  She,  thus  perplexing  him,  the  devil  took  opportu- 
nity to  put  those  wicked  motives  in  his  heart  which  in  a  small 
time  took  effect,  for  he  was  continually  disturbed  in  mind  both 
day  and  night-he  daylj  seeking  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
his  devilish  design."  One  day  a  gentleman  came  into  the 
shop,  and,  after  some  preliminary  discourse,  the  quaker,  having 
permission  to  "  freely  open  his  mind,"  opened  it  in  this  wise  : 
— **  The  quaker  told  him  that  for  some  time  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  devil  and  to  discourse  and  be  conversant  and 
familiar  with  him,  but,  being  so  mean  a  scholar,  could  not  of 
himself  contrive  no  way  (sic)  how  he  might  with  security  to 
himself,  knowing  the  subtUty  of  the  devil,  raise  him  and  lay 
him  again.  But  knowing,  as  I  said  before,  that  thou  (the 
gentleman)  ait  a  learned  man  and  understandest  these  things, 
much  better  than  myself,  and  coming  so  opportunely,  I  think 
it  not  inconvenient  to  desire  thy  assistance,  and  therefore 
would  have  thee  to  order  the  matter  that  I  may  see  the  devil." 
The  gentleman  tried  to  dissuade  the  quaker  from  his  purpose, 
gave  *' scriptural  reasons  why  such  things  were  not  lawful," 
and  even  caUed  in  the  aid  of  his  brother.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.     "  The  two  gentlemen,"  therefore,  "  contrived  together 

'  This  story  is  mentioned  in  UpcotVs  "  Collectioru  for  Somerset ^^^  and  the  date  of  it 
is  therein  given  1677.     The  tract,  <*  printed  by  B.  Lee,"  is  dated  1680.'' 

'  It  is  not  sarprising  that  the  master  of  so  many  mysteries  should  also  be  the  issuer 
of  a  token,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  from  the  list  in  the  footnote  at  page  479. 
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that  the  person  that  was  first  with  him  should  keep  him  in  the 
same  ignorance  as  before,  and  try  him  to  the  utmost  by  a 
delusion  upon  him,  and  making  him  believe  that  he  could  raise 
the  devil,  and  that  he  could  perform  everything  as  he  had 
promised  him."  The  first  stage  of  the  actual  business  was  to 
take  the  quaker  to  "a  neighbouring  village  called  Hazeli- 
combe,"  where  an  accomplice  had  previously  placed  a  puppy  in 
a  bush.  On  the  road  the  quaker  was  told  that,  on  condition 
of  perfect  silence,  he  might  gratify  himself  with  a  sight  of  His 
Satanic  Majesty  in  puppy  shape,  and  lying  in  the  bush,  and 
that  the  fact  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  "  the  gentlemen's  " 
qualification  for  some  further  manifestation.  The  quaker  was 
soft  enough,  having  seen  the  puppy,  to  repose  unlimited  faith 
in  his  friends,  and  to  accept  their  promise  that  on  the  third 
night  following  he  should  be  privileged  to  ^lold  a  satanic  con- 
versation. 

"So  they"  (the  "gentlemen")  "consulted  together  that 
they  would  get  two  men  to  assist  them  and  act  the  part  of 
the  devil  and  a  fiiar,  that  it  should  be  at  a  stone  quarry  not 
far  from  the  town  (Snowdon?),  and  that  they  should  so 
disguise  them  that  they  should  look  like  devils  indeed,  with' 
what  instruments  they  could  provide  for  them.  He  that  was 
the  supposed  devil,  with  a  great  rug  with  several  horsetails 
fastened  to  it  as  was  most  convenient  to  make  it  dreadful,  and 
on  his  head  a  lanthom  fastened  to  a  cap,  with  a  hair  skin 
coming  before  his  face  and  so  tied  under  his  skin  that  the 
lanthom,  when  he  spoke,  moved  forward  and  backward  very 
frightfully  to  the  gentleman  himself. 

The  other  hke  a  friar,  with  staff  and  belL  And  round  the 
pit  they  had  scattered  gunpowder  and  brimstone,  with  other 
ingredients,  which,  among  the  dry  ferns,  would  seem  strange 
to  any  that  knew  not  the  plot."  On  arriving  at  the  place  about 
eleven  o'clock,  "  the  gentleman  made  circles,  and  really,  to  the 
quaker,  seemed  as  if  he  conjured  the  devil  indeed.  Then  from 
below,  out  of  the  quarry,  came  up  the  smoak  of  brimstone, 
which  smoaked  them  severely.  Then  the  gentleman  spoke 
some  more  words,  as  if  he  had  called  the  devil,  which  he  had 
scarcely  ended  but  out  of  the  pit  came  the  aforesaid  friar,  with 
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a  bell  and  a  staff,  and  spoke  in  a  strange  note,  and  asked  who 
it  was  that  durst  disturb  his  master  Beelzebub  when  he  was 
busy  about  his  hellish  designs  ?  The  pretended  conjurer  said 
he  would  speak  with  him.  Therefore  I  charge  thee  return, 
return,  and  tell  him ;  who  accordin&:ly  did.  Then  appeared 
the  supposed  devil,  aBd  said,-What  hLt  thou  to  desire  of  me  ? 
Then  answered  the  quaker — I  have  for  some  time  sought  thee, 
and  could  not  before  see  thee.  Then  answered  the  devil — 
What  is  thy  business  with  me  ? " 

The  business  was  the  making  of  sundry  requests,  including 
power  over  all  women's  tongues,  power  to  heal  the  .sick, 
a  third  request  indicative  of  great  laxity  of  morals,  and,  lastly, 
the  possession  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  In  exchange  the 
quaker  offered  himself,  *' after  such  a  term  of  years  as  thou 
and  I  shall  agree,  and  for  a  token  of  my  reality  I  give  thee 
this — ^which  the  conjuror  bid  him  throw  over  his  left  shoulder, 
which  accordingly  he  did,  which  was  40s  in  a  bag  and  a  letter, 
which  letter  was  supposed  to  be  writ  with  his  own  blood. 
Then  the  conjurer  bid  him  pull  off  his  left  boot  and  show  the 
devil  his  foot  (for  he  always  wore  boots),  but  he  reftised  it, 
when  they  set  the  gimpowder  a-fire  below,  so  that  the  fire  was 
on  every  side.  Then,  to  fright  him  from  his  devilish  intent, 
they  rattled  chains,  which  he  hearing  ran  away  as  fast  as  he 
could,  the  fire  being  so  ordered  that  it  followed  him  a  little 
way,  and  they  had  also  contrived  to  plant  a  man  with  a  coach- 
whip,  with  chains  rattling  about  him,  to  follow  him  and  whip 
him,  which  so  affrighted  the  quaker  that  at  once  he  leaped 
over  a  stile  which  at  other  times  he  could  hardly  scramble 
over,  and  still  ran  till  he  came  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
where  met  him  a  man,  who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  seeing 
him  in  that  frightful  condition,"  advised  him  to  go  home. 

**  So  home  he  went,  and  as  he  was  agoing  to  bed,  his  cham- 
ber being  over  the  butchers'  shambles,  the  fellow  that  had  the 
whip  and  the  chains  fell  a-rattling  as  if  the  devil  had  been 
really  there,  and  roared  like  a  bull,  and  howled  like  a  dog, 
with  other  frantick  actions,  which  so  terrified  the  quaker  that 
his  own  wife  reported  that  he  so  shook  the  bed  that  she 
thought  the  devil  himself  had  come  for  him,  though  she  knew 
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nothing  of  what  had  passed,  but  only  that  his  debauchery  (for 
she  was  jealous)  and  drunkenness  made  her  judge  so  hardly  of 
him." 

Next  morning  the  practical  jokers  spent  the  quaker  s  forty 
shillings  upon  a  breakfast,  and  such  was  the  fiin  in  the  town 
at  the  victim's  expense  that  "the  poor  quaker  (whether 
through  shame,  or  fear,  or  both,  I  know  not)  was  not  seen  in 
his  shop  for  four  months'  time."  However,  revising  to  believe 
that  any  trick  had  been  played  upon  him,  he  "  at  last  feU  to 
his  old  course  of  life  again,  time  having  blotted  out  the  shame 
of  his  former  devilish  actions,  though  his  wife  daily  told  him 
of  his  former  tricks,  but  nothing  would  work  him  for  good." 

Coming  home  drunk  "  from  meeting  "  one  night,  he  timibled 
down  stairs,  but  getting  no  harm  therefrom  "turned  meer 
atheist."  After  a  while,  during  the  absence  of  his  wife  at  a 
neighbouring  fair,  and  when  overcharged  with  brandy,  "  as  he 
was  going  up  stairs  he  fell,  or  was  by  the  devil  thrown  down- 
stairs. People  coming  into  the  room  foimd  him  dead  on  the 
groimd  and  his  neck  broke,  so  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
devil,  who  he  so  much  desired  to  see,  at  last,  when  he  least 
thought  of  it  (God  having  given  him  the  power),  did  meet 
him  (except  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul)  to  his  everlasting 
destruction." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  quite  a9 
much  a  hit  at  the  quakers  as  it  was  a  practical  joke  upon 
a  foolish  individual,  "  loose  "  in  character  and  banned  by  his 
wife. 

The  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1859-60,  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Combe  St.  Nicholas.  ^  It 
contains  three  acres  and  a  half  of  ground,  sloping  eastwards 
and  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect.  There  are  two  chapels, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  corridor.  They  are  very  hand- 
somely built,  in  imitation  of  the  Early  Decorated  Style,  and 
are  each  thirty-six  feet  six  inches  by  seventeen  feet.  The 
entrance  gateway  is  a  handsome  piece  of  iron  work.      The 

'  The  word  Cemetery  is  from  the  Greek — "  a  sleeping  place."  The  Jews,  who  had 
no  horror  of  the  grave,  called  their  bnrjring-place  Beth-haim,  or  "the  house  of  the 
living."  The  Qermaos,  with  religious  simplicity,  call  theirs  "  God's  acre,"  or  **  God*s 
Field." 
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architect  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  of  Crewk^me.  The  cemetery 
was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on 
Friday,  November  19,  1859,  and  the  entrance-lodge  was 
erected  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and  headstones  : — 

Amor  Isaac,  1872,  aged  80. 

Aplin  John,  1871,  aged  42. 

Apsey  Sarah,  1860,  aged  89. 

Bamton  Elizabeth  Fanny,  wife  of  Charles,  1868,  aged  26. 

Black  Susan,  1862,  aged  26. 

Black  Hagh,  1865,  aged  36, 

Bondfield  John,  1870,  aged  87. 

Bragg  Elizabeth,  1859,  aged  39 ;  Mary  Ann,  her  daughter,  1870,  aged  17 ;  Robert  Henry* 

her  son,  1873,  aged  24. 
Brewer  Lonisa,  1872,  aged  59. 

Brown  Percy  Tucker  and  Reginald  Tucker,  infants  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Brown. 
Brown  William  Baker,  1867,  aged  63  ;  Eliza,  his  wife,  1870,  aged  74. 
Bunston  Jane,  1870,  aged  15. 
Burrough  Richard,  1864,  aged  75. 
Burt  Maria,  1870,  aged  73. 

Catford  Mary,  1869,  aged  67  ;  Robert  and  Obadiah,  her  children. 
Champion  Fhillis,  1864,  aged  76. 
Chapman  Jessica,  1870,  aged  56. 
Chapman  Sarah,  1862,  aged  69. 
Chapman  Alice,  1862,  aged  60. 
Chick  Providence,  1864,  aged  9. 
Chorley  William  Leigh,  1866,  aged  20. 
Chorley  Samuel,  1867,  aged  18. 
Chuichouse  William,  1860,  aged  84. 

Churchouse  Anne  Louisa  Mead,  1871,  aged  38 ;  and  two  infant  children. 
Coles  George,  1872,  aged  38. 
Collard  Elizabeth,  1861,  aged  82. 
Collard  Mary,  1865,  aged  96. 
Cornelius  Catherine,  1869,  aged  82. 
Croft  Archer,  1869,  aged  10. 
Crouch  Reuben  Good,  1860,  aged  30. 
Drayton  Rachel,  1868,  aged  69  ;  and  daughter. 
Dunn  Martha,  1870,  aged  77. 
Dunn  George,  1870,  aged  51. 
Edwards  Benedict,  1868,  aged  83. 
Edwards  John  Baily,  1868,  aged  67. 

Edwards  Ebenezer,  1869,  aged  61 ;  Sarah  Ann,  his  daughter,  1865,  aged  27. 
Edwards  Elizabeth,  1860,  aged  24. 
Elliott  Thomas,  1863,  aged  62. 

Froom  William,  1864,  aged  47  ;  Priscilla,  his  wife,  1870,  aged  58. 
Gare  Samuel,  1858,  aged  66  ;  and  two  children. 
Glyde  John,  1867,  aged  76 ;  Anne,  his  wife,  1861,  aged  65. 
Gould  Robert,  1864,  aged  58 ;  and  several  children. 
Gould  Sarah  Betsy,  1866,  aged  21. 
Harbin  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Harbin,  formerly  of  Newton  House,  Veovil^ 

1868,  aged  88. 
Harbour  Mary  Elizabeth,  1868,  aged  12. 
Harris  George  Edwin,  1866,  aged  20. 
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Hardy  Matilda,  1863,  aged  22. 

Hardy  Harriet,  1864,  aged  24. 

Hawker  Mary,  1861,  aged  81  ;  and  several  childrexL 

Hawker  Henry,  1861,  aged  37. 

Hecks  John,  1871,  aged  87  ;  Mary  Ann,  hia  wife,  1866,  aged  74. 

Hine  Henry,  1866,  aged  91 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  1860,  aged  88. 

Holmyard  William,  1860,  aged  48. 

Hoskins  John,  1864^  aged  75 ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  1864,  aged  64. 

Hughes  Betty  Linor,  wife  of  T.  H.  Hughes,  1868,  aged  60. 

Hatchings  James,  1869,  aged  66  ;  Frances,  his  wife,  1870,  aged  68. 

Hntchings  Thomas,  1860,  aged  70  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1869,  aged  82. 

Keetch  Henry,  1873,  aged  65 ;  Henry,  his  son,  1866,  aged  16. 

Marshall  Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  Harrison,  1863,  aged  35 ;  and  two  infants. 

Marshall  Biohard,  1870,  aged  42. 

Mason  Geozge  John,  1867,  aged  81  ;  Amelia,  his  wife,  1865,  aged  77. 

May  Elizabeth,  1864,  aged  87. 

Meloish  George,  1870,  aged  44. 

Mitcham  Lois,  1859,  aged  24. 

Mailings  George,  1870,  aged  43 ;  Lonisa,  his  wife,  1870,  aged  42. 

NealeW.  R.,  1873. 

Palmer  Geoi^  1870,  aged  68  ;  Harriet,  his  wife,  1865,  aged  64. 

Phillips  Grace  Notley,  1868,  aged  15  months. 

Pidgeon  William,  1873,  aged  74. 

Pine  Joseph,  1867,  aged  61. 

Pittard  Johxi,  1861,  aged  80  ;  Sosan,  his  wife,  1861,  aged  73. 

Plyer  James,  1872,  aged  66. 

Radford  Samael,  1871,  aged  40. 

Rice  Esther,  1871,  aged  65  ;  and  several  children. 

Rodd  Patience,  1860,  aged  79. 

Roberts  Susan  Harding,  1867,  aged  25. 

Salter  Louisa  Matilda,  second  wife  of  William,  1862,  aged  67. 

Sansom  James,  1865,  aged  58. 

Scott  Simeon,  1871,  aged  74. 

Sellers  Lydia,  1869,  aged  54. 

SeUers  William,  1862,  aged  84. 

Silvester  Isabella,  1865,  aged  84. 

Smith  Jarvis,  1861,  aged  69. 

Spiller  Robert,  1869,  aged  72. 

Stark  William,  1867,  aged  56. 

Toms  William  Tucker,  1871,  aged  53 ;  Jane,  his  wife,  1868,  aged  47. 

Treasure  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Benjamin,  1871,  aged  72. 

Tutcher  Francis,  1863,  aged  93 ;  Ann,  his  daughter,  1870,  aged  75. 

Type  Mary,  1864,  aged  39.  « 

Viney  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph,  1871,  aged  78. 

Watts  James,  1866,  aged  75  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1864,  aged  71. 

Ware  Samuel,  1860,  aged  34. 

Way  Jane,  1871,  aged  80. 

Welch  John,  1872,  aged  83. 

Wheadon  John,  1866,  aged  81. 

Whitehead  Marianne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  BaUey  Whitehead,  1862,  aged  73. 

Chard,  in  commoii  with  almost  every  other  parish,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  generosity  of  our  forefathers  in  the  shape  of 
public  charities  which  in  our  day  it  has  become  the  fashion,  if 
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not  actually  to  confiscate,  at  least  to  divert  from  their  original 
purpose  to  an  extent  almost  amounting  to  practical  confiscation. 
The  Grammar  School  is  at  this  moment  included  in  some 
"scheme"  under  the  Endowed  Schools'  Act,  in  which  its 
funds  and  management  are  proposed  to  be  mixed  with  the 
richer  endowments  at  Crewkeme  and  Umlnster.  The  school 
owes  its  origin  to  a  deed  poll  dated  May  24,  1671,  signed  and 
sealed  by  William  Symes,  of  PoundBford,  Somerset,  Esquire, 
grandson  and  heir-at-law  of  John  Symes,  deceased.  The  said 
William,  in  consideration  of  £300  previously  paid  to  John 
Symes,  and  of  a  piece  of  plate  given  to  himself  by  the  por- 


treeve and  burgesses  of  Chard,  conveyed  "  the  burgage 
messuage,  and  tenement "  now  known  as  the  school  house,  and 
containing  one  acre,  more  or  less,  to  twelve  trustees,  to  be 
converted  into  a  place  for  a  grammar  school  and  the  residence 
of  its  master.  By  an  indenture  dated  March  26,  1709,  the 
trustees  conveyed  the  property  to  the  portreeve  and  burgesses 
for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  a  penny  a  year. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  say  that  "  During  the  intler^'al 
between  1709,  when  the  term  of  one  thousand  years  was 
vested  in  the  Corporation,  and  1801,  it  is  presumed  the  corpo- 
ration considered  themselves  as  the  acting  trustees,  and  from 
1709,  when  the  conveyance  was  made,  according  to  their 
directions,  to  the  new  trustees,  the  trustees  so  constituted 
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have  been  considered  as  having  the  management  of  the  same, 
— ^the  present  master,  Mr.  Samuel  Ware,  having  accordingly 
been  appointed  by  the  trustees.  This  body  is  now  reduced  to 
five,  and  it  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  number  of  trustees  by  a 
new  appointment  and  conveyance/'  ^ 

At  the  present  time  (1873)  the  number  of  trustees  is  also 
five,  and  the  power  of  appointing  new  trustees  is  in  the  survi- 
\'ors.  The  vicar  of  the  pariah,  although  not  a  trustee,  has  a 
veto  upon  any  appointment  of  master.  Of  course  all  this  will 
be  altered  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  "  scheme  "  under 
the  new  Endowed  Schools'  Act. 

The  school  is  open  to  the  sons  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chard,  for  a  small  annual  payment,  and  the  master  has  the 
privilege  of  receiving  boarders,  of  whom,  under  the  present 
master  (1873),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  there  are  a  considerable 
number.  The  building,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a  hand- 
some  specimen  of  sixteenth  century  domestic  architecture,  and 
upon  a  rain-pipe  over  the  front  entrance  is  the  date  1583. 

A  more  valuable  charity  is  called  Harvey's  Hospital  or 
Almshouse, — ^a  nearly  new  building  in  High  Street.  It  was 
founded  by  Richard  Harvey,  of  Exeter,  gentleman,  who,  by 
will  dated  July  17,  1663,  left  for  that  purpose  some  lands  and 
other  property  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridge,  on  certain  conditions 
and  after  the  death  of  some  relatives  who  were  first  to  enjoy 
them.  It  appears  from  the  Commissioners'  "  Report,"  with 
which  I  presume  the  inhabitants  of  Chard  are  acquainted, 
that  some  of  these  parties  laid  claim  to  the  property,  and  that 
a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  by  the  portreeve,  the  parish  officers, 
and  "  WiUiam  Bragg,  the  surviving  trustee,"  in  whose  favour, 
on  February  22,  1675,  the  court  decided,  ordering  "payment 
of  what  was  due  to  defendant  Opey,"  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  and  referring  the  account  to  Mr.  Walter  Tucker,  of 
Lyme  Regis,  who  finally  "  determined  all  differences," — Opey 
receiving  £670  out  of  the  estates  and  £20  a  year  during  the 
life  of  Joan  Harvey.  All  the  charges  were  paid  off  before  the 
27th  of  October,  1698,  when  the  portreeve  and  burgesses 
entered  into  possession  of  the  said  lands  (enumerated  in  the 

^  See  the  Commissionera'  Report  on  the  Charities  of  Somersetshire. 
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Report)  on  behalf  of  the  charity.  An  account  is  given  of  a 
dispute  between  Christ's  College  and  the  Charity  Trustees 
as  to  certain  lands  called  Meldreth,  set  down  as  measuring 
199a.  3r.,  for  the  enclosure  of  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained.  But  the  process  of  enclosure,  although  improving 
the  property,  reduced  it  in  quantity  to  133a.  Ip.  The  whole 
of  the  Meldreth  property,  called  Chard  Farm,  is  set  down  at 
two  hundred  acres.  The  Norfolk  property  is  also  enumerated, 
and  the  gross  amount  of  rent  from  all  the  lands  is  £844  4s. 
"  But  this  amount  must  be  considered  illusory  in  the  present 
state  of  the  times."  Some  of  the  tenants  are  shown  to  be  in 
debt,  and  one  to  have  "  absconded."  In  1804,  "  an  information 
was  filed  by  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  relation  of  William 
Spicer  and  others,  against  Robert  Brine  Jones,  the  portreeve, 
and  others,  charging  a  misapplication  generally  of  the  charity, 
and  praying  for  an  account  thereof"  The  chief  matter  in 
dispute  was  the  appointment  of  trustees  by  the  portreeve  and 
burgesses,  it  being  contended  that  the  will  of  Richard  Harvey 
gave  no  such  power.  No  settlement  was  arrived  at  till  March 
24,  1817,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  suit  should  be  put  an 
end  to,  that  the  costs  on  both  sides  should  he  paid  out  of  the 
charity  estates,  and  that  six  new  trustees  should  be  appointed, 
three  by  the  portreeve  and  burgesses  and  three  by  the  relators 
— ^future  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  "  the  portreeve  and  bur- 
gesses nominating  three  and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  the 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  said  relators  the-  other  three 
trustees," — the  becoming  of  a  "corporator"  to  disqualify. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  Report  printed  in  1836. 

The  trustees  now  (1873),  as  for  some  years  past,  include 
the  mayor  and  the  vicar  as  ex  officios.  But  the  total  number 
must  not  exceed  five,  and  no  new  trustees  are  to  be  appointed 
while  three  are  capable  of  acting.  The  Commissioners  give 
the  number  of  recipients  of  the  charity  at  the  time  of  their 
investigation  as  eighteen  men  and  women  residing  in  the  hos- 
pital and  eleven  out,  and  their  weekly  pay  varied  from  one 
shilling  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  according  to 
their  circumstances — ^besides  relief  in  coals,  bedding,  and  medi- 
cine,  and  they  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  charity. 
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At  the  present  time  (December,  1873)  there  are  nineteen 
inmates,  who  receive  four  shillings  a  week  for  single  persons 
and  four  shillii^  and  sixpence  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  besides 
bed  and  body  linen  and  other  necessaries.  Six  persons  receive 
"  out-pay  "  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  a 
week. 

The  original  hospital  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  left 
by  the  will  of  a  Mr.  John  Monday,  but  no  copy  of  the  will 
could  be  found  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  could  they  ascertain 
its  date. 

The  minor  charities  are : — One  by  John  Cogan,  of  Chard, 
merchant,  who  by  will  dated  December  28,  1592,  gave  to  the 
poor  fifty-two  shillings  a  year,  in  bread,  "to  be  had,  taken, 
and  received  and  levied "  out  of  his  dweUinghouse  on  the 
north  side  of  the  market  place,  and  "  ordaining  "  that  "  the 
constable  and  portreeve  of  the  said  town  ....  shall 
from  time  to  time  enter  into  the  said  burgage  and  tenement 
and  there  distrain  for  the  same  annuity  so  unpaid ;  and  the 
distress  to  take  and  carry  away  and  impound,  and  impounded 
to  detain  and  keep  until  the  said  annuity  so  unpaid,  with  the 
arrearages  thereof,  if  any,  be  lawfully  satisfied  and  truly  paid 
to  the  use  of  the  said  poor,  as  I  have  before  given."  A  second 
charity  is  that  of  John  Eveleigh,  of  Chard,  clothier,  who  in 
January,  1765,  left  "to  twenty-two  poor  widows  the  interest 
of  twenty-two  pounds  yearly,  in  bread." 

At  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit,  the  old  workhouse 
was  standing  in  Holyrood  Street,  and  fi:om  an  inscription 
upon  one  of  the  walls  it  was  shown  that  the  building  was 
converted  "to  an  hospital  in  1780,"  and  that  prior  to  that 
time  it  was  a  prison.  It  was  also  recorded  that  "  the  principal 
money  of  £25,  formedy  given  by  Mr.  Ivory,  to  be  put  to  use 
for  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  to  be  employed  about  the 
church  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  be  laid  out  for 
repairing  the  building,  the  yearly  interest  to  be  paid  to  the 
churchwardens.  The  Commissioners  say  that  they  find  no 
further  cognizance  of  this  charity  by  the  parish,  and  proceed 
to  enumerate  several  "lost  charities,"  including  one  of  £150 
to  the  church  and  poor  by  Elizabeth  Burridge,  sister  of  William 
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Ivory ;  one  of  £30  to  the  poor  and  to  the  church  by  Henry 

Gould  ;  one  by  Elizabeth  Knight,  aa  recorded  upon  her  tomb 

in  the  churchyard ;  ^  bequests  by  the  Everys,  Cowch,  Dunster, 
Atkins,  Lane,  and  other  benefactors. 

The  family  of  Every  was  of  some  local  consequence.  Simon 
Every,  a  native  of  Chard,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1641,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  during  the  civil  wars. 
His  ancestor,  John  Every,  of  Chaffcombe,  was  sergeant  at 
arms  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  patron  of  the  rectory  and  par- 
sonage of  Chardstock,  where  he  had  considerable  property. 
Sir  Simon,  having  married  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Henry  Leigh,  of  Egginton,  removed  from  this  part  of  the 
country  and  took  up  his  residence  at  that  seat,  in  Derbyshire. 
His  grandson.  Sir  John,  was  a  distinguished  naval  oflBcer  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  The  present  Sir  Heniy  Flower  Every, 
the  tenth  baronet,  is  his  direct  descendant.  He  was  bom  in 
1830,  and  has  sons  and  daughters.  ^ 

Another  "  worthy  "  of  Chard  was  the  Eev.  John  Sahford, 
who  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1581,  and  afterwards 
became  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  rector  of  Ivychurch, 
Kent.  He  published  several  books,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  "  a  person  of  great  learning,  a  solid  divine,  well  skilled  in 
several  languages,  and  a  tolerable  Latin  poet."  ^ 

1  See  page  50a 

'  The  anna  of  Every  are  ErmindiBf  two  chevronels  azure,  between  two  others  gules. 

>  CoUinaon'B  "History.*' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HARD  JUNCTION,  or, 

rather,  the  mouth  of  the 
Perry  Street  Brook,  close 
to  West  Fond  Mill,  and 
a  iew  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  Junction,  marks 
the  termination  of  the 
second  five-mile  section 
of  the  course  of  the  Axe, 
as  laid  down  in  the  In- 
troductory Chapter,    so 
that  I  have  now  got  half 
way  through  my  river- 
side travail  Augmented 
by      many      tributaries 
which  rise  among  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  the 
volume  of  water  has  by  this  time    become    considerable. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  brook,  which  attaches  to  the  upper 
portion,  becomes  lost  at  Winaham  Bridge,  for  there  are  several 
long  and  deep  ranges  through  the  Ford  Abbey  meadows, 
fishable  only  during  a  shower  or  in  a  breeze  up  or  down  the 
stream,  the  high  banks  preventing  a  side  wind  from  niflSing 
the  water  except  in  certain  places  open  to  its  influence  by  the 
winding  of  the  stream.     At  Westford  the  river  may  be  said  to 
assume  its  true  Axe  character.     It  there  takes  final  leave  of 

*,*  The  iiiiti&l  letter  to  this  chapter  cont&iiw  a  view  of  Coaxdon  Hall,  Chardatock. 
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alder-fringed  banks^  and  thenceforth  to  the  sea  is  ahnost 
without  a  single  encumbering  bush,  and  flows  on  in  a  succes- 
sion of  alternate  stickles  and  ranges,  with  high  banks  and 
shelving  beaches  in  successive  alternation  also. 

Let  us,  then,  Piscator,  here  resume  our  angling  operations- 
having  strengthened  and  refreshed  ourselves  at  that  capital 
hostelry  at  the  Chard  Junction — and  fish  well  our  next  stage, 
down  to  Axminster,  five  miles  away,  not  reckoning  the  river  s 
windings.  We  shall  find  the  interval  a  veritable  Angler's 
Paradise.  Almost  every  inch  is  fishable,  and  half-pounders  are 
not  few  and  far  between,  in  April  days,  for  him  who  knows 
the  water  and  is  cannie-handed.  The  only  drawback  is  the 
Cockney  element  which  the  raUway  has  unfortunately  intro- 
duced  along  with  the  few  true  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  which 
the  mistaken  forbearance  of  the  riparian  proprietors  and 
tenants  tolerate.  ^  We  shall  meet,  Piscator,  with  aspiring 
"  gents "  with  loads  of  tackle  and  well  covered  with  water- 
proof, discoursmg  learnedly  about  their  "  half  a  brace,"  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  proclaiming  their  exploits  in  sport- 
ing newspapers.  These  exploits,  divested  of  their  "  poetry  " 
and  stripped  to  naked  truth,  are,  not  the  capture  of  innumer- 
able "  pounders,"  but  are  simply  that  of  "  the  worthless  prey  " 
which  sportsmen  proper  leave  for  future  stock,  or,  if  ensnared 
by  accident, 

"  Soft  disengage, 

And  back  into  the  stream  the  speckled  captive  throw." 

Eveiy  meadow,  almost,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  one 
before  it.  The  portion  of  the  stream  through  Lady  Meads,  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  Tytherleigh  Bridge,  is  perhaps  better 
than  that  in  the  meads  above  them.  The  meads  from  Tyther- 
leigh Bridge  to  Axe  Bridge  will  bring  you  into  better  "  bits  " 
again,  depending,  often,  upon  the  wind  and  weather.  And  so 
on,  as 

"  Another  and  another  still  succeeds, 
And  each  excels  the  former/' 

That  little  run  immediately  below  Tytherleigh  Bridge,  Pis- 
cator, deserves  a  second  trial,  for  it  is  rarely  "  drawn  blank." 

>  See  pages  390-1. 

'  Lady  Meads  derive  their  name  from  Lady  Cobham,  of  Olditch  and  Weycroft 

2   L 
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The  range  at  the  turn  beyond,  too,  is  most  fishily  ruffled  by 
the  breeze  this  soft  sweet  morning  in  "  the  month  of  roses/' 
and  a  goodly  trout,  depend  upon  it,  lies  underneath  the  high 
bank  opposite — especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  tributary 

there.    Well  done ^a  lively  and  a  goodly  fish  I    He  came 

up  "gingerly"  enough — ^the  natural  eflPect  of  cockney  over- 
whipping,  and  matters  will  not  mend  as  we  by  and  by  proceed 
into  the  downward  regions.  But, — basket  him  at  once,  and 
while  you  try  again  I  may  as  well  discourse  anent  the  bridge 
and  sundry  other  little  matters  lying  near,  proceeding,  after- 
wards, and  as  you  "  angle,  angle  on,"  to  the  histories  of  the 
two  parishes  through  which  the  river  ripples  on  its  way  to 
Axminster. 

Tytherleigh  Bridge, — a  more  solid  structure  now  than  when 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  were  published,  ere  the  railway 
which  now  almost  touches  it  was  thought  of— derives  its  name 
firom  the  estate  and  manor  up  the  hillside  upon  our  right, 
where  what  remains  of  the  ancient  manor  house  is  visible. 
This  old  manorial  mansion — ^long  since  adapted  and  used  as 
a  farm  house— is  as  nearly  as  possible  half  way  between 
Chaid  and  Axminster  upon  the  turnpike  road,  conialed  from 
the  passing  wayfarer  by  a  beautiful  wall  of  squared  flints 
which  is  sure  to  attract  his  attention,  along  with  the  bold  and 
lofty  arch  which  fonns  the  entrance  to  the  premises.  A  few 
cottages  surround  the  place,  and  a  hostelry — ^the  Tytherleigh 
Inn — recommends  itself  to  the  wandering  angler  for  its  excel- 
lent management  and  convenient  situation.  At  an  early  period 
the  manor — which  is  in  the  Dorsetshire  parish  of  Chardstock 
— gave  its  name  to  its  possessors.  At  a  date  unknown,  William 
Tyderleigh  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  by  knight's  service, 
a  hide  and  a  half  of  land  at  Tytherleigh,  and  subsequently,  in 
1379  (3  Richard  II.),  a  person  of  the  same  name  did  homage 
to  the  bishop  for  lands  "held  in  the  manor  of  Chardstock." 
Afterwards  the  owners  appear  to  have  been  successively  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  (6  Edward  VI.),  WiUiam  Coxdon,  and  the 
Daccombe  family,  of  Chardstock,  one  of  whom,  William  Dac- 
combe,  in  1604-5,  sold  it  to  Henry  Henley,  of  Leigh.  The 
Tytherleighs  leased  the  property ^  from  these  lords,  and  ulti- 
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mately  acquired  the  fee, — ^the  family  intermarrying  with  both 
the  Daccombes  and  the  Henleys,  as  appears  from  pedigrees  in 
the  Harleian  Manuscripts.  ^  There  was  also  a  marriage  into 
the  respectable  family  of  Fry,  of  Yarty, — Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Fry,  being  the  wife  of  "  Richard  Tyderley/'  In 
1577  the  manor  was  held  by  "  Robert  Tudderley  "  at  his  death, 
together  with  "  a  messuage,  garden,  and  cottage,  and  ninety- 
two  acres  of  land,  of  the  bishop  [of  Sarum],  as  of  his  manor 
of  Chardstock/'  The  family  has  long  been  extinct.  Its  last 
member  was  living  in  1741.  He  had  dissipated  a  fortune  and 
sold  Tytherleigh  to  Mr.  Pitts,  of  Chard.  Mr.  Pitts,  in  1780, 
sold  it  to  John  Stuckey,  of  Branscombe,  Esq;,  whose  descen- 
dant, John  Churchill  Langdon,  of  Parrock's  Lodge,  Esq.,  is 
the  present  owner.  The  arms  of  Tytherleigh,  which  were  not 
allowed  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  cut  in  stone  over  the 
entrance  gateway : — Ermine,  two  glazier's  clipping-irons  in 
saltire,  gule^. 

The  tributary  just  referred  to  is  known  as  the  Blackwater, 
and  is  appropriately  designated.  For,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soU  over  which  it  flows,  and  from  its  situation  among  the  hUls, 
it  becomes  foul  after  a  comparatively  light  fall  of  rain,  and 
often  renders  the  Axe  unfishable  for  some  distance  below  its 
confluence.  The  Blackwater  is  very  woody  and  of  little 
account  for  angling,  though  valuable,  of  course,  as  a  breeding 
stream.  It  rises  near  Marshalsea,  and  flows  through  a 
combe  above  and  below  Hawkchurch,  falling  into  the  Axe,  as 
already  stated,  a  few  score  yards  below  Tytherleigh  Bridge 
and  the  railway  level  crossing. 

There  is  another  railway  level  crossing  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  meadow  below  Tytherleigh  Bridge,  on  the  right  or 
western  bank,  and  between  Axe  farmhouse  and  Axe  Bridge. 
This  bridge  was  erected  during  the  past  summer  (1873).  It 
is  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  centre  arch  with  side  arches  to 
take  the  floods.  The  river  at  this  point  was  previously  crossed 
by  a  foot-bridge  only.  For  horses  and  vehicles  there  was  a 
ford  immediately  below  it.  This  was  dangerous  in  floods,  and 
lives  have  been  lost  at  the  spot.      Hence  the  new  bridge  may 

^  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  S88,  folio  58,  and  2,186,  folio  25b. 
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be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
new  things.  As  a  memento  of  the  wooden  foot-bridge — the 
scene  of  sundry  noteworthy  piscatorial  exploita — I  present  an 
engraving,  which,  in  addition  to  the  bridge,  includes  a  view  of 
Wadford  Farm  House  and  of  the  roadway  leading  to  Hawk- 
church.  ^ 

And  along  that  roadway,  and  up  the  lane  beyond  the  farm- 
house, I  trudge,  Piscator,  in  imagination,  if  it  please  you, 
in  order  to  edify,  or,  at  least,  to  "  bore  "  you,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  a  discourse  about  Hawkchurch  and  "  elsewhere," — 


leaving  you  in  the  lovely  Axe  Farm  meadows,  serenaded  by 
the  birds,  reveUing  among  the  mead-flowera,  and  slaugh- 
tering the  trout  as  you  best  can,  until  I  return  to  distract 
your  attention  from  these  more  pleasant  occupations. 

Hawkchurch  occupies  an  elevated  and  a  delightful  situation 
on  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  river  and  about  four  miles  from  Axminster, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  county  of  Dorset.  It  is  a  prominent 
object  from  many  parts  of  the  valley,  and  is  particularly 
distinguishable  by  its  lofty  tower  rising  above  a  beautiful 
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avenue  of  lime  trees,  about  which  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
presently.  The  name  Hawkchurch  is  significant  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place.  Hochy  in  German,  means  high,  and  Hey,  in 
Heychurch,  as  commonly  pronounced,  has  a  similar  meaning, 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heah. 

Hawkchurch  was  formerly  a  tithing  in  the  hundred  of  Ceme 
Totcombe  and  Modbury,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Cerne.  It  is  also  described  as  being  in  the  hundred  of  Whit- 
church Canonicorum.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  constituted 
a  separate  himdred,  or  a  Liberty,  ^  including  Thorncombe  and 
BeerhaU,  in  the  parish  of  Axminster.  ^  It  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  the  deanery  of  Bridport,  and  the  union  of  Axmin- 
ster, represented  by  one  guardian.  The  pariah  comprises  4,030 
acres,  and  its  population  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  being  a 
decline  of  one  hundred  and  seven  since  1851. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Hawkchurch  in  Domesday  Book, 
but  it  belonged,  at  a  very  remote  period,  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Carne,  who,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry 
VI.  (1459),  were  granted  "a  fair  yearly,  on  the  day  of  the 
Apostles  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  with  aU  liberties  and  free 
customs  so  as  not  to  be  to  the  hurt  of  other  neighbouring 
fairs."  ^  The  property  remained  in  their  possession  till  the 
Dissolution,  when,  35  Henry  VIII.  (1543),  the  manor  and 
advowson  were  given  to  John  Leigh,  who,  in  1553-4,  obtained 
a  license  to  alienate  them  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Spar- 
grove,  Somerset.  From  the  Moores  they  passed,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  into  the  Wyndham  family,  from  whom  they 
came  by  marriage  to  the  Honourable  James  Everard  Arundel, 

^  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the  position  of  Hawkchurch  with  refer- 
ence to  its  hundred.  One  of  its  tithings,  Phillyholme,  was  formerly  considered  to  be  in 
the  hundred  of  Uggescombe,  Dorset,  as  was  also  the  manor  of  Thorncombe.  But  other 
authorities  assign  both  to  the  hundred  of  Axminster  prior  to  the  erection  of  Hawkchurch 
into  a  separate  "  himdred  or  liberty." — See  pages  429-30. 

'  Beerhall  derives  its  name  from  the  family  of  De  la  Beere,  to  which  it  anciently 
belonged.  By  an  heiress  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Okestons,  from  whom  it  was 
sold  to  John  le  Jew.  The  daughter  of  Jew  married  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hody,  whose 
second  son,  Sir  William  Hody,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  inherited  the  estate  and 
settled  ther&  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  and  the  dwellinghonse  has 
for  at  least  two  hundred  years  been  appropriated  to  the  "purposes  of  a  farm. — See 
page  95. 

»  Charter  Rolls,  27  to  39_Henry  VL,  n.  11. 
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whose  son,  Lord  Arundel,  sold  the  manor,  as  distinct  from  the 
advowson,  to  the  first  Lord  Bridport,  grandfather  of  Viscount 
Bridport,  its  present  possessor.  A  Mr.  Hook  bought  from 
Lord  Arundel,  for  £1,500,  the  then  next  right  of  presentation 
to  the  rectory,  and  sold  it,  in  1800,  for  £1,800,  to  Alderman 
Newnham,  of  London,  who  subsequently  purchased  the  advow- 
son from  Lady  Caroline  Darner  for  £2,000.  ^ 

Ilawkchurch  is  divided  into  two  tithings,  which  are  also 
manors — ^namely,  Wylde  Court  and  Philliholme,  and  a  thu-d 
manor  annexed  to  the  rectory. 

Philliholme — ^the  name  of  which  is  puzzling,  but  probably 
has  some  association  with  holm,  the  local  name  for  holly,  in 
conjunction  with  a  proper  name, — includes  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  parish,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Henley 
famUy.  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  first  Earl  of  Dor- 
Chester.  It  was  held  in  fee  by  Lady  Caroline  Damer,  and  was 
dependent  upon  her  manor  of  Abbot's  Wootton,  at  which 
court  the  manorial  business  was  transacted.  From  her  lady- 
ship a  considerable  part  of  the  estate  was  sold  to  the  lat-e 
Admiral  Domett,  of  Westhay,  in  Hawkchurch  parish,  ^ 

Wylde  Court,  after  having  passed  from  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Ceme,  was  given  to  John  Leigh,  and  passed  from  him 
to  the  Moores,  the  last  of  whom,  Margaret,  brought  it  to  her 
husband,  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  yoimger  sons  of 

^  ''  An  advowson  fadvocatio,  Jus  patroruUua)  ia  a  right  of  presentation,  or  collation, 
to  a  cliarch.  Advowsons  are  of  two  kinds,  appendant,  and  in  gross.  L— Appendant 
is  a  right  of  presentation  dependant  upon  a  manor,  lands,  or  tenements,  and  does  pass  in 
a  grant  of  the  manor  as  an  incident,  without  saying,  '  vnth  the  appendants^  and  appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging,*  But  in  the  case  of  tiie  king,  though  '  with  the  appurtenances ' 
is  added,  an  advowson  will  not  pass  without  express  mention  of  it  [See  the  17  Ed.  IL, 
chap.  15].  IL — In  Gross  is  a  right  subsisting  by  itself,  belonging  to  a  person,  and  not  to 
a  manor,  lands,  &c.  So  that  when  an  advowson  appendant  is  severed  by  deed  or  will 
from  the  corporeal  inheritance  [that  is,  an  inheritance  which  can  be  touched  or  handled, 
in  contradistinction  to  an  incorporeal  inheritance,  such  as  franchises  and  liberties] 
to  which  it  was  appendant,  then  it  becomes  an  advowson  in  gross,** — Wood*s 
*' InstUutes.** 

'  The  original  edition  of  Hutchins  contains  the  following  : — "  From  the  practice, 
now  too  generally  adopted,  of  discontinuing  the  ancient  custom  of  renewal  upon  lives, 
and  of  throwing  together  several  copyholds  into  laige  farms,  these  manors  are  likely  to 
become  extinct,  and  all  the  lands  to  fsdl  into  the  hands  of  the  respective  lords.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  rector  of  Hawkchurch, 
whose  family  once  resided  at  Wylde  Court,  ten  farmers  lived  independentiy  and  brought 
up  their  families  with  comfort,  credit,  and  respectability  upon  the  very  lands  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Bams,  of  Wylde  Court." 
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Sir  Wadham  Wyndham,  knight.  Thomas  died  in  1698.  Their 
son  Thomas,  who  died  in  1763,  married  Elizabeth  Hellyar,  of 
Yately,  Hants.  Hellyar  Wadham  Wyndham,  the  issue  of 
this  marriage  and  heir  to  the  estates,  died  unmarried  and 
intestate,  and  Wylde  Court  went  to  his  cousin,  daughter  of 
John  Wyndham,  of  Ashcombe,  Wilts,  wife  of  the  Honourable 
James  Everard  Arundel  before  mentioned,  of  whose  son. 
Lord  Arundel,  the  property,  soon  after  1806,  was  purchased 
by  Lord  Bridport,  grandfather  of  the  present  Viscount.  The 
manor  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  is 
approached  therefrom  through  the  avenue  of  lime  trees  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  This  avenue  and  the  field  in 
which  it  is  situated  have  for  many  years  been  the  appropriate 
scene  of  the  annual  festivities,  on  Whit  Thursday,  of  the 
Hawkchurch  and  Wootton  Friendly  Society, — ^the  source  of 
innocent  recreation  to  many  hundreds  of  pleasure-seekers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  much  good  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Leigh, 
its  first  possessor  after  the  Dissolution,  and  was  probably 
re-arranged  either  by  one  of  the  Moores  or  the  Wyndhams, 
his  successors.  It  is  a  very  interesting  relic  of  an  Elizabethan 
residence,  and  contains  several  evidences,  in  the  shape  of  coats 
of  arms  and  otherwise,  of  its  former  possessors.  Ov^er  the 
south  porch  are  the  arms  of  Moore  carved  in  stone — Argent, 
two  bars  engrailed,  azure,  between  nine  marletts,  3,  3,  and  3, 
gules, — and  upon  a  leaden  pipe  is  the  date  1593,  with  the 
initials  "  T.  M." — no  doubt  those  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  family 
of  Wyndham,  into  which,  as  just  stated,  that  of  the  Moores 
was  absorbed,  is  said  by  Burke  and  others  to  be  descended 
from  Ailward,  an  eminent  Saxon,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, possessed  the  estate  of  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk. 
Considerably  increasing,  and  marrying  into  other  wealthy  and 
influential  families,  it  in  time  became  possessed  of  large  pro- 
perties in  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  upon  some  of  which 
the  owners  resided, — such  as  those,  in  this  district,  at  Hawk- 
church,  Pillesdon,  and  Trent,  near  Yeovil,  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made.  ^      Shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr. 

^Seepages  206-11. 
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Hellyar  Wadham  Wyndham,  the  manorial  estate  of  Wylde 
Court  was  leased  by  that  gentleman^  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
to  Mr.  Bams,  by  whose  family  the  manor  house  was  occupied 
till  about  1806,  when  it  passed  to  Lord  Bridport,  and  since 
that  time  the  interesting  old  residence  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  farm  tenant.  The  present  lilr.  Barns  resides  at  Till- 
worth,  a  pleasantly-situated  residence  and  estate  in  Philliholme 
tithing,  in  which  the  same  gentieman  has  other  property, 
including  Checkeridge,  sold  to  his  ancestor  in  1806  by  Sir 
John  Pole,  Bart.,  of  Shute. 

The  late  Dr.  Rudge  related  to  me  a  tradition  of  Charles  the 
Second,  in  his  journey  from  Trent  to  Charmouth,  seeking 
"  temporary  accommodation  for  a  few  houi^,  on  the  eveningTf 
September  22,  1651,  either  at  Wylde  Court  or  at  the  rectory 
house."  I  am  afraid  that,  in  common  with  many  similar 
"traditions"  of  that  romantic  period,  there  is  no  better 
foundation  for  it  than  village  "  old  men's  tales."  In  my  sketch 
of  Broadwinsor  (pages  205-12)  will  be  found  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  king's  adventures  in  this  locality,  in  which  he 
says  himself  that  he  was  at  Charmouth  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second,  and  slept  at  Broadwinsor  the  following  night, 
on  his  way  back  to  Trent.  It  is  very  likely  that,  like  Pillesdon 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham,  Wylde  Court, 
that  of  his  relative,  was  searched,  after  it  was  discovered  that 
the  royal  bird  had  flown  in  company  with  a  third  member  of 
the  Wyndham  family, — the  colonel  at  Trent. 

Another  Hawkchurch  "  tradition,"  rendered  more  probable 
than  the  former  one  by  the  proximity  of  Lyme  and  the  well- 
known  activity  of  both  the  contending  parties  in  this  locality, 
is  that  of  a  skirmish  in  one  of  the  glebe  fields  between  the 
Parliamentary  forces  and  a  part  of  the  King's  army  imder 
Prince  Maurice  encamped  upon  Lambert's  Castle.  Colonel 
Hellyer,  the  king's  commander,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  and 
hanged  upon  the  spot.  At  all  events,  the  field  is  known  as 
Hellyar's  Close,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Budge,  weapons  and 
human  bones  were  some  years  since  dug  up  there. 

While  thus  referring  to  the  late  rector,  I  may  mention  iiiat 
the  reverend  gentleman,    in   some    of  his  contributions   to 
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periodicals^  speaks  of  the  superstition  which  lingers  at  Hawk- 
church — or  rather  did  linger  there — of  turning  the  beehives 
when  a  corpse  is  carried  out  of  a  house  for  interment^  the 
belief  being  that  the  omission  of  this  ceremony  would  cause 
the  bees  to  die  or  some  ill  to  be&Il  the  surviving  relatives  of 
the  departed.  This  superstition  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Hawkchurch,  and  in  a  parish  not  many  miles  away  a  too  faith- 
ful observance  thereof  was  some  years  since  the  means  of 
teaching  a  wholesome  lesson  of  enlightenment  to  at  least  some 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  individual  turning  the  hives, 
either  clumsily  or  too  energetically,  upset  one  of  them  as  the 
fimeral  procession  was  in  the  act  of  passing  it,  and  the  irate 
insects  resented  the  disturbance  by  a  wholesale  attack, — ^not 
only  putting  the  mourners  to  flight,  but  also  compelling  the 
bearers  to  abandon  the  coffin,  while  the  prime  mover  himself 
jumped  over  the  garden  wall  and  into  the  stream  which  flows 
below,  bobbing  his  head  under  water  and  lifting  it  as  often  as 
necessary  for  breathing,  only  to  find  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  persistently  hovering  over  the  surfece  eager  to  renew 
their  attack.  It  was  not  before  evening  that  the  melancholy 
proceedincrs,  so  oddly  interrupted,  could  be  completed,  and 
some  of^e  parties  h^  physical  reasons  for  painfully  remem- 
bering  the  circumstance  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
bees  are  informed  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  household  by 
the  safer  process  of  gently  tapping  the  hives  with  a  stick  and 
announcing  the  fact.  In  others  a  piece  of  crape  is  hung  upon 
the  hive,  and  in  others,  again,  the  bees  are  presented  with  a 
piece  of  the  funeral  cake.  At  Hawkchurch,  too,  as  at  many 
other  rural  places,  the  fixing  of  a  horse-shoe  over  the  cottage 
door  is  deemed  essential  to  barring  the  entrance  of  a  ^'  witch.'' 
All  these  absurd  practices,  however,  are  fast  dying  out,  in  too 
many  cases  only  to  make  room  for  newer  ones  of  another  kind 
— ^not  always  less  superstitious  and  sometimes  not  so  innocent. 
The  Rectorial  Manor,  having  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Ceme,  is  in  the  tithing  of  Wylde  Court,  and  the  copyholds 
consist  chiefly  of  houses,  gardens,  and  orchards  near  the 
church  and  rectory.  The  custom  for  renewals  differs  from  that 
generally  adopted  in  church  lands  elsewhere.      The  tenants  of 
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the  manor  have  what  is  termed  three  lives  after  three,  that  is 
three  lives  in  possession  and  three  in  reversion,  and  a  widow  is 
entitled  to  the  tenement  for  her  widowhood.  Fines  for  renewal 
are  arbitrary.  A  capon  was  formerly  a  common  payment,  but 
the  payments  are  now  all  pecuniary.  No  periods  or  reliefs  are 
demanded.  In  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins  it  is  stated  that 
a  large  ancient  house  in  this  manor,  held  by  copy  under  the 
rector,  was  in  the  spring  of  1806  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and, 
along  with  three  or  four  adjoining  cottages  and  the  parish 
poor-house,  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  wall  was  a  large  stone 
with  this  inscription  : — 

"behold!  A.D.  1543." 

This  house  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  directly 
opposite  to  the  church,  and  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
occupied  as  an  inn.  It  was  probably  at  first  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  tenants  of  the  rector's  manor  at  the 
time  of  the  courts,  and  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  at  wed- 
ding feasts  and  upon  other  public  or  festive  occasions,  and 
known  as  the  Church  House,  of  which  there  was  formerly  one 
in  every  parish.  ^ 

Lambert's  Castle — ^vulgarly  called  Lammass  Castle— of 
which  mention  has  just  been  made,  is  a  lofty  entrenched  emi- 
nence in  the  parish,  forming  one  of  the  interesting  group  of 
hills  in  which  PUlesdon  and  Lewesdon  are  included,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  many  frontier  defences  of  the  Ancient 
British  Morini,  or  Durotriges,  of  Dorset,  as  stated  at  page  48. 
Mr.  Warne  considers  Lambert's  Castle  to  be  of  Boman  origin — 

^  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  invalnable  work  "  The  Parish"  says  : — " In  most 
parishes  a  house  was  formerly  held  by  the  parish,  usually  called  the  Church  House.  In 
and  round  this  house  festive  gatherings  and  public  games  were  periodically  held,  which 
did  very  much  to  promote  good  neighbourship  and  the  maintenance  of  kindly  relations. 
These  festive  meetings  were  called  wakes,  revels,  but  most  commonly  '  ales,' — as  Church- 
ale,  '  Whitsontyde-aie,' '  hocking-ale,*  &c."  Thanks  to  the  horrid  puritanism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  from  the  consequences  of  which  we  are  still  suffering,  the  church-house 
and  its  happy  associations  were  "stamped  out,'' — ^healthy  recreation,  social  enjoyment, 
and  everything  cheerful  and  natural  being  preached  at  as  vanity  and  regarded  as  wicked- 
ness. "Merry"  England  was  made  to  put  on  a  "sad-colored"  garment  and  to  look 
demure.  "  Religion  has  not  gained  by  this,  while  social  well-being  has  suffered  much. 
The  earlier  customs  cherished  attachment  to  the  Parish,  and  hindered  the  growth  of  thoee 
barriers  and  distinctions  between  class  and  class  which  are  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  modem  society.  There  was  then  a  sympathy  between  all  classes  which 
was  genuine  and  felt,  and  not  artificial  and  paraded." 
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the  last  of  the  camps  constructed  by  Vespasian  in  his  invasion 
of  Britain  and  conquest  of  the  Durotriges.  ^  Ample  evidence 
of  Roman  handy-work  is  visible  at  Lambert's  Castle,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  other  local  entrenchments — the  Romans 
having  naturally  taken  possession  of  such  of  the  pre-existing 
Celtic  camps  as  best  suited  their  purpose.  That  Lambert  s 
Castle  is  of  Ancient  British  foundation  was  more  manifest 
years  ago  than  now,  owing  to  the  growth  of  plantations  and  of 
gorse,  which  renders  the  Roman  adaptations  more  conspicuous 
than  the  works  which,  as  the  Ancient  British  works  did,  fol- 
lowed the  natural  contour  of  the  hill.  Hutchins,  writing 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  describes  the  works 
as  covering  an  area  of  twelve  acres,  having  three  entrances 
and  triple  ditches  and  ramparts.  The  older  county  historian 
Coker  says  : — "  On  the  edge  of  Breklade  Parke,  adjoineing  to 
the  Mershe-wood,  riseth  an  hill  of  great  hieght,  fortified  at 
the  toppe  with  trenches,  which  the  neighbour  inhabitants  call 
Lambart's  Castell,  upon  what  ground  I  could  never  get  learne. 
The  Countrie  People  will  shew  you  an  hole  neare  the  toppe  of 
the  hill,  of  which  they  will  tell  you  more  fables  than  I  list  to 
write,  and  almost  as  manie  as  the  monk  of  Crowland  did  of 
the  spirits  haunting  that  place."  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  this  hole,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  year  1709  (7  Anne),  a  grant  was  obtained 
for  holding  a  fair  yearly  on  Lambert's  Castle  and  Hawkdown, 
on  the  Wednesday  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  fair  is  stiU  held,  with  horse  races,  which  are  among  the 
oldest  established  in  the  West  of  England.  Of  late  years  a 
second  fair  has  been  held  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Upon  a  kind  of  spur  from  Lambert's  Castle,  of  rather  lower 
elevation,  and  running  southward,  is  the  very  interesting  Uttle 
Celtic  entrenchment  of  Conig  Castle.  The  remains  consist  of 
strong  double  entrenchments,  with  escarpments  at  intervals 
where  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hill  were  not  sufiicient 
defence,  and  the  entrances  were  evidently  at  the  north  and 
south  ends.     The  name  is  very  suggestive.     It  is  evidently 

^  A  most  intereeting  account  of  this  in^rasion  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wame's  recently 
published  and  learned  work—"  Ancient  Dorset,^* 
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from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cyng^  or  cyning,  which  takes  the  form 
of  Conig,  or  Coning,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Egbert, 
who,  on  his  march  into  "  West  Wales  "  to  repel  the  invading 
Danes,  in  all  probability  took  possession  of  the  strongholds  for 
his  camp.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us  that  in 
A.D.  833  "  King  Edgar  fought  against  the  men  of  thirty-five 
ships  at  Charmouth,  and  there  was  great  slaughter  made,  and 
the  Danish  men  maintained  possession  of  the  field."  Char- 
mouth  is  about  three  miles  firom  Conig  Castle,  which  was  thus 
most  conveniently  situated  for  the  military  operations,  of 
which  everything  known  is  contained  in  the  single  sentence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicler. 

Hawkchurch  old  chiu-ch  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  country  churches  in  the  West  of  England,  and  was 
therefore  not  spared  fi'om  the  devastation  which,  imder  another 
name,  has  in  our  day  taken  rank  among  the  manias.    In  1854 

I  wrote  of  it  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  as  follows  : — ^It 
is  difficult  to  say  that  it  contains  remains  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, ^  but  the  probability  of  such  a  circumstance  is  very 
strong.  ^     The  circular  piers  and  arches  are  unquestionably  of 

^  The  Anglo-SaxoDB  bailt  their  churches  in  imitaHon  of  the  debased  Koman  style 
which  prevailed  in  Germany  and  France, — the  art  of  bailding,  which  had  been  taoght 
the  Britons  by  the  Romans,  having  been  lost  in  this  country  for  about  two  centuries  after 
the  Romans  had  quitted  it  in  the  fifth  century.  Some  of  the  Saxon  churches  were  of 
considerable  magnificence.  The  old  York  cathedral,  which  was  built  in  757,  is  described 
by  Alcuin,  one  of  its  architects,  as  having  "  pillars,  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  porticos,  gal- 
leries, and  altars.'*  The  country  churches  were  comparatively  small,  and  were  very 
generally  enlarged  after  the  Norman  Conquest  The  chief  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture  are  : — I. — The  masonry,  which  consists  chiefly  of  small  stones,  with  occa- 
sional large  ones,  interspersed  with  Roman  bricks,  and  the  quoins  exhibiting  what  is 
technically  called  long-and-short-work,  from  their  being  arranged  with  stones  of  equal 
size  placed  alternately  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  position  upon  each  other.  IL — ^The 
frequent  use,  in  windows,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  rude  baluster  instead  of  a  mullion.  IIL 
— ^Another  kind  of  window,  being  a  small  one,  of  a  single  light,  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  wall  and  deeply  splayed  on  both  sides — unlike  the  Norman  window,  which  is 
usually  placed  near  the  external  face  of  the  wall,  and  splayed  only  on  the  inside.  IV. — 
The  rounded  arch,  occasionally  ornamented  with  rough  mouldings,  and  sometimes  the 
triangular  arch,  formed  simply  of  two  straight  slabs,  placed  upon  jams  and  meeting  at 
the  top  in  an  acute  angle,  like  a  gable.  V. — Reticulated  towers,  place^sometimes  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  and  sometimes  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  formed,  origin- 
ally, without  buttresses,  pilasters,  or  staircases.  The  general  character  of  the  work  is 
more  massive  and  less  ornamented  than  the  Norman  style  which  succeeded  it,  and  which 
is  really  only  an  improved  form  of  the  Romanesque,  or  debased  Roman  style.  See  page 
455. 

'  "  There  are  probably  many  vestiges  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  still  preserved  in 
churches  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation.     Ajid  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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very  ancient  date,  especially  those  between  the  nave  and  its 
north  aisle,  the  rude  carving  on  the  capitals  of  which  greatly 
resembles  Saxon  work,  while  the  carving  on  the  capitals  of  the 
opposite  piers  is  late  Norman,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  earliest 
First  Pointed  or  Early  English  period.  The  mouldings  of  the 
arches  on  the  south  side,  also,  indicate  a  more  recent  date  than 
that  to  which  the  plain  arches  on  the  north  side  can  be 
assigned.  ^  In  each  aisle  a  corbel-table,  ^  composed  of  human 
heads  and  other  figures,  of  Norman,  or  pernaps  of  Saxon, 
construction,  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  nave  above  the  arches 
within,  and  extends  beyond  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisles  along 
the  wall  of  the  chancel  outside.  This  curious  circumstance 
undoubtedly  indicates  (what,  indeed,  may  be  easily  seen  with- 
out such  indication)  that  the  aisles  are  subsequent  additions 
to  the  more  ancient  body  of  the  church.  The  chancel  window, 
no  doubt  inserted  long  since  the  erection  of  the  chancel  itself, 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  contains  stained  glass.  The 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  square  headed,  of  two  and  three 
lights,  cusped, — some  of  them  of  the  Decorated  period.  ^  At 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  lancet  window,  deeply 
splayed  inside,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  aisle  are 

from  the  coats  of  plaster  and  rough  cast  which,  in  many  instances,  are  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  masonry,  and  thns  conceal  its  rude  yet  peculiar  features  and  construction. 
But  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  examples  of  this  style  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  recorded  fact,  that  in  the  repeated  incursions  of  the 
Danes  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  and 
churches  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  as  well  as  by  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the 
twelfth  and  following  centuries  of  re-building  from  tiie  very  foundation,  in  the  style  of 
the  then  existing  age,  the  earlier  structures  of  rude  masonry  and  denga,^* —hloxank 

^  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sculptures  on  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle 
were  executed  subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  arches,  as  is  known  to  hare  been  fre- 
quently done.  Among  the  figures  upon  the  capitals  of  the  Hawkchurch  piers  on  the 
south  side  are  those  of  a  goat  and  a  ram — the  goat  playing  upon  an  instrument  like  a 
fiddle,  and  the  ram,  which  is  seated,  upon  Pandean  pipes.  Upon  another  capital  is  a 
squirrel  perched  before  a  sitting  figure,  supporting  some  object  in  ifcs  arms  and  having  a 
mantle  over  its  shoulders  and  a  kind  of  hood  on  the  head  which  terminates  behind  as  a 
tasselled  cap.  Another  capital  has  a  man  in  a  loose  gown  feeding  a  dog  or  a  hog.  A 
fourth  has  a  man  feeding  a  swan  or  a  goose  with  cakes,  one  in  each  hand,  the  right  held 
up  to  the  beak  of  the  bird.    The  foliage  on  some  of  the  other  capitals  is  very  gracefuL 

'  A  corbel  is  a  block  of  stone,  or  timber,  projecting  from  a  wall  and  carved  into  some 
figure — veiy  often  a  grotesque  human  countenance.  Its  use  is  to  support  a  weather 
moulding,  a  groining  arch,  or  some  other  object  above.  A  corbel-tahle  is  a  row  of  corbels 
supporting  a  parapet,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Hawkchurch,  a  cornice.  Some  of  the  figures 
represented  in  the  Hawkchurch  corbel-table  are  very  grotesque,  displaying  some  very 
curious  specimens  of  the  "human  face  divine,'*  and  also  rams'  heads,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  exquisitely  carved  and  are  apparently  of  later  date  than  the  other  figures. 

'  See  my  account  of  Axminster  church. 
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the  remains  of  the  ancient  rood-screen.  ^  The  ceiling  of  the 
nave  is  coved,  and  pierced  for  two  square  windows  on  each 
side.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave, 
against  one  of  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  reading- 
desk  is  placed  against  the  opposite  pier.  An  ugly  gallery 
occupies  the  western  end  of  the  tower,  and  lately  contained  a 
small  organ.  The  font,  which  is  square  ^  and  mounted  upon  a 
circular  stem,  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  every  indication 
of  which,  however,  except  the  shape,  is  carefully  concealed  by 
the  whitewash  for  which  the  majority  of  churchwardens  have 
so  much  affection. 

The  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  elegant,  and,  from  the  ele- 


vated situation  of  the  ground,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  valley  beneath.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  Style,  square, 
and  embattled,  with  angular  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal  turret, 
and  is  supported  by  buttresses.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  of 
pierced  stone,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  Over  the 
doorway  which  forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  cburch  is  a 
handsome  Perpendicular  window.  The  tower  contains  a  clock 
and  five  bells,  which  were  cast  at  Cullompton  in  1802.  The 
total  absence  of  gurgoyles,  both  from  the  church  and  tower,  is 
remarkable. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  James  Moly,  of  Hawkchurch,  for  the  loan 
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of  a  little  pencil  sketch,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  wood  cut  of 
the  church  as  it  appeared  prior  to  its  "restoration,"  which 
commenced  in  1860  and  occupied  two  years,  the  church  having 
been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  August  29, 
1862.  The  work  consisted  of  the  taking  down  and  re-building 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  was  greatly  altered.  The 
walls  were  considerably  raised,  and  the  flat-headed  decorated 
windows  of  the  aisle  were  replaced  by  pointed  windows  of  two 
lights,  with  two  trefoiled  circles  surmounted  by  a  cinque  foiled 
one,  and  the  rude  dormer  windows  have  given  way  to  a  cleres- 
tory containing  a  series  of  nine  small  circular-headed  single 
light  windows  on  each  side,  and  over  them  are  placed  the 
ancient  corbel-tables  which  in  the  old  church  were  partly 
within  the  building.  An  open  wood  roof  occupies  the  place  of 
the  old  coved  and  plastered  roof.  The  church,  in  its  remodel- 
led form,  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  chancel  with  a 
vestry  on  its  north  side,  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
original  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  old  circulars  piers  and 
arches  have  been  retained.  The  chancel,  enclosed  by  oak 
railings,  is  approached  with  steps  of  Purbeck  marble  and 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  east  window  corresponds 
with  the  aisle  windows,  except  that  it  is  composed  of  three 
lights  filled  with  stained  glass,  with  figures  of  Christ,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John.  The  pulpit,  of  Bath  stone,  is  placed 
against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  reading  desk, 
against  the  opposite  pier,  and  the  lectern,  are  of  oak.  The 
aisles  and  nave  are  filled  with  open  benches,  and,  the  old  lum- 
bering gallery  having  been  cleared  away,  the  basement  of  the 
tower,  which  it  formerly  filled,  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  lofty 
and  graceful  arch,  through  which  the  west  window  has  a 
pleasing  effect.  Underneath  that  window  is  the  handsome 
perpendicular  doorway,  with  a  row  of  shields  over  it,  the 
centre  shield  containing  the  arms  of  Ceme  Abbey — a  cross 
engrailed  between  four  lilies.  The  ancient  font  has  been  cleared 
of  its  whitewash  and  is  placed  at  the  western  end  of  the  south 
aisle. 

Among  the  monuments  within  the  building  is  one  against 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
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Admiral  Domett,  who  was  a  native  of  HawkchurcL  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  bears  an  inscription  which  embraces,  in  a 
few  words,  many  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Admiral's  life. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Domett,  O.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the  White.  He 
entered  His  Majesty's  navy  in  1769,  under  his  friend  and  (mtron  Visoount  Bridport,  and 
was  in  active  service  forty-six  years.  He  had  the  rare  and  distingnished  honor  of  serving 
under  the  following  naval  heroes  of  England — Lords  Bridport,  Hood,  Kodney,  Howe, 
Keppel,  St.  Vincent,  and  Ilelson, — an  eulogium  on  his  character  more  eloquent  than 
words  and  more  durable  than  marble.  He  was  present  in  Lord  Rodney's  action,  1782. 
In  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  Queen  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Royal 
George  at  the  glorious  victory  of  the  first  of  June,  1794.  For  the  style  and  gallantry 
with  which  he  commenced  the  fight  he  was  honored  with  a  medal  by  his  Majesty  George 
IIL  He  was  appointed  by  the  King^  in  1801,  Colonel  of  the  Portsmouth  division  of 
Marines.  At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  he  acted  as  Captain  of  the  fleet,  by  the  particular 
request  of  Lord  Nelson.  On  his  return  from  the  Baltic  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  by  Admiral  Comwallis.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  one  of  tiie  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1813  Commander  in  Chief  at  Plymouth.  But  in  1815 
he  resigned  this  command  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  retired  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  on  his  estate  at  Westhay,  in  this  pariah,  where  he  suddenly  expired  on  the 
I9th  of  May,  1828,  aged  76  years.  A  friend  to  the  poor,  a  christian  indeed,  he  died  as 
deeply  regretted  as  he  had  lived  universally  beloved.'* 

Close  to  this  monument  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the 
Admiral's  sister,  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Templeman,  of  Mid- 
dle Chinnock,  who  died  at  Westhay  House  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1844,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

There  are  also  monuments  to  the  memory  of  some  members 
of  the  family  of  Bams,  of  Tillworth.  One  of  them  is  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Bams,  Esq.,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years  on  November  20, 1844,  another  to  that  of  Amos 
Bams,  Esq.,  May  1 3, 1857,  and  a  third  to  that  of  Amos  Bams, 
May  5,  1781  ;  his  wife,  Mary,  June  17,  1787  ;  Thomas,  their 
son,  July  4,  1826  ;  and  Ruth,  his  wife.  May  10,  1826.  Some 
deceased  members  of  the  Moore  family,  of  Spargrove  and  of 
Wylde  Court,  have  a  handsome  monument  in  the  chancel.  It 
was  erected  in  1840,  and  bears  the  dates  1653,  1694,  and  1695, 
with  the  arms  of  Moore  and  Wyndham.  The  inscription  is 
in  Latin. 

Upon  a  tablet  is  recorded  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
physician,  "married  here  to  Anne,  fifth  daughter  of  John 
Cogan."  Died  May  24,  1683.  Their  son.  Dr.  Robert  Smith, 
of  Wadham  College,  to  which  he  was  a  benefactor,  died  June 
29,  1694. 
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The  remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rudge  are  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  on  the  north-west  side,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by 
a  neat  coped  tomb,  of  cruciform  design,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  this  inscription  : — "  Here  lieth  also  the  body  of  the  Rev. 
James  Rudge,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  twenty-four  years  rector  of  this 
parish.  He  was  born  at  Croomhall,  county  Glo'ster,  27th 
April,  1785,  and  died  at  the  Rectory  11th  July,  1852."  An 
inscription  recording  the  death  of  one  of  his  daughters  occupies 
the  other  side  of  the  tomb.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  including  sermons,  and  was  formerly 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  records  on  the  other  tombs 
and  headstones  : — 

Cox  Louisa,  wife  of  Andrew,  1853,  aged  32. 

Crabb  John,  1803.  aged  86  ;  Ann,  hie  vrife,  1788,  aged  67. 

Dimond  Edward,  1865,  aged  76  ;  Bridget,  hia  wife,  1861,  aged  75. 

Edwards  John,  1853,  aged  51  ;  Edwards  George,  1864,  aged  19. 

Fowler,  several  infant  children  of  Henry  and  Amelia. 

Hardyman  James,  1824,  aged  77  ;  Jane,  his  wife,  1820,  aged  63  ;  and  several  children. 

Hodder  Jane,  1839,  aged  10. 

Hook  William,  1834,  aged  44. 

Lombard  John,  1861,  aged  78 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1856,  aged  71  ;  and  John,  their  infant 

son. 
Marsh  James,  1835,  aged  61 ;  Margaret,  his  wife,  1829,  aged  34. 
Moly  Isaac  Backaller,  1829,  aged  45 ;  Priscilla»  his  wife,  1857»  aged  90  ;  James,  father  of 

Isaac,  1836,  aged  103. 
Mallins  Sarah,  wife  of  Matthew,  1859,  aged  45  ;  and  two  infant  children. 
Mollins  Amelia,  wife  of  Esau,  1860,  aged  40. 
Mallins  James,  1823,  aged  51 ;  Charlotte,  his  wife,  1825,  aged  51 ;  Mary,  their  daughter, 

1840,  aged  36. 
Bendell  Richard  George,  1859,  aged  66. 
Ricketts  Emma,  1864,  aged  32. 
Badge  Caroline,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Radge,  baried  in  Paddington  cemetery,  1869, 

aged  77  ;  Adelaide,  their  daughter,  1851,  aged  29. 
Salter  John,  1867,  aged  57  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1847,  aged  42  ;  Sarah,  their  daughter,  1847, 

aged  12 ;  Eli,  their  son,  1866,  aged  33. 
Stark  Aaron  (altar  tomb),  1781,  aged  62  ;  Martha,  his  wife,  1802,  aged  76. 
Symes  John,  1841,  aged  63. 

Templeman  (Jeoige,  and  Mary,  his  wife.     Dates  undecipherable. 
Templeman  George,  1847,  aged  52;  Mary,  his  wife,  1868,  aged  76. 
Tntoher  Thomas,  1809,  aged  45 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1825,  aged  73. 
Wellman  George,  1861,  aged  83  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1639,  aged  55  ;  Anne,  their  daughter, 

1857,  a^  63. 
Zeally  Amos,  1804,  aged  67  ;  Zeally  Mary,  1847,  aged  55. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  board  bearing  a  list  of  benefactions  to  the 
poor,  as  follows  : — 

Thomas  Barns,  of  Tillworth,  in  the  parish  of  Hawkcharch,  in  the  connty  of  Dorset, 

2   M 
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by  will  dated  22iid  June,  1S26,  beqaeathed  onto  the  rector  and  charehwardeiiB,  and  their 
■aooessors  for  ever,  the  earn  of  £50  sterling,  to  be  invested  in  the  Axminster  Savings 
Bank,  upon  trost  that  they  shall  receive  the  interest  and  lay  oat  the  same  in  bread,  to  be 
distributed  on  ESaster  Day  in  every  year  among  such  poor  people  of  the  parish  as  they 
may  think  fit  and  deserving. 

1828. — Admiral  Sir  William  Domett,  G.G.R,  gave  by  will  £5,  for  the  support  of  the 
Charity  School,  chargeable  on  Westhay  Estate,  and  the  like  sum  of  £5  on  Berry  Estate, 
for  ever,  payable  half-yearly  to  the  rector  and  chorchwardens  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady- 
day,  beginning  the  first  that  may  happen  after  the  interest  of  the  present  owners  therein 
cease,  who  are  tenants  for  life. 

Thomas  Bams,  the  younger,  by  will  dated  17th  July,  1843,  bequeathed  unto  the  rector 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Hawkchurch,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  for  the  time 
being,  £100  upon  trust,  to  invest  the  same  in  the  public  stocks,  funds,  or  on  government 
or  real  securities,  apply  the  income  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  blankets  or  woollen 
clothing,  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  in  every  year  among  the  necessitous  poor  agri- 
cultural laborers  residing  in  the  parish. 

fSxtract  from  the  wiU  of  the  laU  M%m  Ruth  BUzdbeth  Bam»,  dated  7th  February, 
1846. — "Also  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
Hawkchurch  aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of  £100  upon  trust,  to  invest  the 
same  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds,  or  in  government  or  real  securities,  and  apply  the 
income  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  linen  and  calico  clothing,  to  be  distributed  at  Christ- 
mas in  every  year  among  the  necessitous  poor  agricultural  laborers  residing  in  the  said 
parish." 

The  church  was  dedicated  at  different  periods  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  All  Saint's,  and  St.  Peter.  ^  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King  s  Books  at  £23  2s  1  Id,  and  the  tithes 
are  commuted  for  £536  a  year. 

The  Register  begins  in  1663,  and  contains  entries  of  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  several  members  of  the  Moore, 
Wyndham,  Helyar,  Domett,  and  other  local  families. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents  : — 

John  de  la  Wyle  persona,     1295. 

Stephen  de  Hull     29th  June,  1334.     Exchanged  with 

Martin  Sutton,  rector  of  Bagworth.    Institut.  caL  September,  1349. 

Martin  de  HuUe.     Pbr.  instit.  9th  April,  1350. 

William  de  Wolseley.     17th  November,  1361. 

WUliam  Tracy. 

Robert  Bittesfield.    5th  September,  1377. 

Henry  Blakemore.     lOth  February,  1398. 

John  Symondsborough,  LL.B.     Instit.  12th  January,  1413. 

John  Wynford.     Exchanged  with 

John  Halsanger,  rector  of  Hemyock,  Devon.     11th  April,  1429. 

WUliam  Trygot     28th  April,  1455. 

John  flembry,  or  Lymbry,  chaplain.    19th ,  1467. 

Thomas  Rope,  canon  of  Sarum.     12th  November,  1491. 

Nicholas  ChauntereL     19th  December,  1494 

John  Underbill,  bachelor  in  decrees.     2nd  September,  1534. 

John  Madowell,  pbr.  LL.B.     13th  October,  1537. 

John  Plaies.     1586. 

*  Sarum  Registers. 
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John  Walmealey,  A.K     Qth  May,  159& 

Edward  Doughty.     1 G05. 

Jamee  Ford  oocan  1620L 

Rohert  Jones,  M.A.    5th  July,  1639.    His  estate  here  was  sequestered  1645. 

John  Hodder,  ejected  in  1662.  ^ 

Matthias  Swsllow.     Instit  1662. 

Samuel  Fairdongh.     1673. 

Christopher  Sherive,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Sherive,  Bridport     1676. 

Silas  Ayles,  K  A.     Ist  June,  1728. 

John  Campion,  M.  A     19th  May,  1738L 

John  Coward,  M.  A    20th  Jnly,  1747. 

William  Domett    May  27,  1774. 

James  Radge,  D.D.    26th  March,  1828. 

Edward  Cay  Adams,  B.  A    29th  December,  1852. 

The  rectory  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  was 
re-built  when  the  church  was  restored. 


«  *  * 


About  two  hundred  yards  below  Axe  Bridge,  the  river 
receives  a  tributary  from  the  north-west  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chardstock  Brook.  It  rises  near  White- 
staunton,  and  flows  near  the  village  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  which  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  junction 
of  the  brook  with  the  Axe.  The  stream  is  small  and  in  some 
parts  very  woody.  But  the  fishable  parts  are  very  tempting, 
and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  fish.  Its  chief  value  is  that  of 
a  breeding  stream.  In  days  of  yore  it  was  much  resorted  to. 
The  late  Rev.  William  Wills,  before  referred  to,  ^  was  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  fishing  it,  and  was  wont  to  speak  of  his  sport 
as  excellent,  especially  with  the  worm.  But  there  were  few 
anglers  who  knew  so  well  as  he  the  lurking-places  of  the 
"  oldsters,"  or,  knowing  them,  possessed  his  skill. 

Just  cast  your  flies,  Piscator,  underneath  those  alders  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stickle  in  the  Axe  at  the  turn  above  that 
at  which  the  Chardstock  Brook  disembogues  itself  I      Nay, 

^  In  Dr.  Calamy's  "  NonconfornMU^  Memorial'*  (edited  by  Samuel  Palmer,  second 
edition,  1802),  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr.  John  Hodder  usually  preached,  after  his  ejectment, 
at  Mr.  Henley's,  at  Colway  House,  near  Lyme.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  abilities  and 
a  celebrated  preacher.  He  was  so  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  such  singular  ingenuity, 
that  his  very  enemies  admired  him  and  were  fond  of  his  conversation.  He  was  aluo  a 
great  loyalist." 

*  See  page  223. 
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nay, — not  into  the  bushes  1  But  there  you  are,  friend,  fast 
enough.  Behold  a  practical  lesson  on  patience  and  command 
of  temper.  How  gracefully  your  collar  festoons  about  the 
branches  to  which  your  hooks  so  pertinaciously  adhere  !  Take 
care.  You  must  be  gentle.  You  will  lose  a  fly,  no  doubt. 
There  is  an  anecdote  about  this  very  spot  which  shall  be 
related  for  thy  special  solace  while  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mischief  of  this  unlucky  cast.  That  done,  I  beseech  thee, 
friend,  to  hasten  on,  for  the  day  begins  to  wear,  and  it  is 
almost  time  to  reach  our  quarters.  But  it  is  delightful  ground 
to  Axminster,  deserving  careful  fishing.  Our  ramble  since  the 
sun  rose  has  been  a  lengthened  one,  and  we  have  yet  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  fish  ere  we  arrive  at  Weycroft  Bridge,  where  we 
shall  wind  up  and  thence  trudge  along  the  turnpike  road  to 
Axminster.  Chardstock,  and  the  sundry  other  intervening 
spots  along  the  stream,  will  afford  abundant  subjects  for  dis* 
course.     But  first  for  the  anecdote  : — 

As  I  have  said,  the  stickle  at  the  turn  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Chardstock  Brook  is  overhung,  on  the  east  or  Hawkchurch 
bank,  with  alders,  which  extend  to  the  pool  below,  and  the 
roots  of  which,  from  the  hollowing  of  the  bank  by  the  action 
of  the  current,  are  laid  bare  and  shoot  out  into  the  stream 
beneath  the  surfeice, — forming  an  impregnable  hold  for  the 
large  fish  which  are  generally  "  in  possession,"  and  also  a 
treacherous  hitching-place  for  the  flies  of  the  unwary.  Ax- 
minster, some  fifljy  years  ago,  could  boast  among  its  numerous 
anglers  of  a  noted  wight  whose  opinion  of  his  own  piscatorial 
skill  was  far  higher  than  the  opinion  of  any  other  person.  It 
had  been  confidentially  reported  to  him  that  a  large  salmon 
had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  this  pool,  and  had  hitherto 
baulked  the  ingenuity  of  all  who  had  attempted  its  capture.  ^ 
The  angler  resolved  upon  a  triumph.  Fate  seemed  to  have 
created  for  him  an  especial  opportunity  for  distinction.     He 

^  Salmon,  at  the  period  referred  to,  were  not  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the  part  of 
the  river  below  Axminster.  They  were  very  frequently  captured  in  the  interval  between 
Coaxdon  Mill  and  Tytherleigh  Bridge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wills  once  caught  three  laige  ones 
there  in  one  morning,  with  the  fly.  It  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  salmon  was  once 
caught  as  high  up  as  Clapton  Bridge,  and  one  in  Mosterton  Meadow.  [See  page  171.] 
The  weirs  near  Axminster  now  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  few  fish  which  would  ascend  if 
they  could. 
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passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  morning  found  him  early  at  the 
spot,  provided  with  abundant  gear  and  impatient  for  the 
crownmg  feat,  the  success  of  which  he  nothing  doubted.  Very 
anxiously  did  he  scan  the  dancing  stickle  on  which  was  floating 
a  host  of  tiny  flies,  inviting  the  appetite  of  "  the  monarch  of 
the  brook,"  and  &ncy  pictured  to  him  the  mighty  fish  abeady 
struggling  on  his  h,^k  and  yielding  to  his  consummate  skill 
Pat^  pat,  pat,  beat  his  heart,  when,  after  a  few  caats,  a  little 
trout  broke  the  surface  but  missed  his  fly.      Another  cast. 

^What  could  that  be  ?     The  fly  was  tugged  violently 

under  the  water.  He  struck,  and  it  was  fest  enough.  Whiz 
from  "  the  active  wheel "  went  the  tightened  line.  It  must  be 
the  salmon.  What  else,  in  the  name  of  Izaac,  could  it  be  1 
The  angler  was  in  ecstasies — stamping,  shouting  for  help,  and 
pitching  stones  into  the  water,  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  fish  "moving," — ^for  it  lay  most  provok- 
ingly  quiet,  and  gave  notice  of  its  presence  only  by  a  tug 
which  made  the  reel  whiz  again  as  often  as  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  its  head  against  the  stream.  The  noise  and  antics 
of  the  angler  soon  brought  from  the  neighbouring  &irms  a 
bevy  of  rustics-men  and  boys-who  naturaUy  imagined,  as 
they  expressed  themselves,  "that  the  feller  was  maz'd,  and 
gwine  ta  drownd  eszuU."  But  he  quickly  convinced  them  of 
their  mistake  by  explaining  his  real  situation  and  need  of 
their  assistance,  when  they  all  bolted  back  again  for  poles  and 
pitchforks  with  which  to  render  it.  During  their  absence,  as 
the  "  salmon  "  still  remained  inactive,  the  expedient  of  rousing 
it  by  sinking  the  butt  of  his  rod  in  the  water,  and  thus 
"  touching  it  up  "  at  close  quarters,  suggested  itself  to  the 
angler.  No  sooner  was  the  idea  conceived  than  attempted  to 
be  acted  upon.  He  rushed  to  the  brink  and  reached  forward  to 
effect  his  purpose,  laying  hold  of  an  overhanging  branch  for 
support.  Misfortune  dire  !  The  branch  gave  way,  and  he 
pitched  head  foremost  into  the  pool.  By  this  time  the  auxi- 
liaries had  returned.  In  their  approach  they  had  heard  the 
flounce,  missed  the  angler,  and  guessed  the  rest,  and  soon, 
amid  their  coarse  gibes  and  side-bursting  laughs,  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  of  them  was  dragged  ashore,  half  drowned  and 
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drenclied  to  the  skin.  Still  the  prize  remained  unwon.  Had 
it  escaped  during  the  affiray  ?  The  truth  was  quickly  known. 
A  salmon  had  not  been  hooked  I  The  fly  had  caught  in  one 
of  the  alder  roots  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  which  the 
current  had  imparted  an  undulatory  movement  which  led  to 
the  deception  and  catastrophe  described  ! 

Truly  delightful  are  the  stickles  and  ranges  which  now, 
Piscator,  successively  present  themselves  to  your  attention, 
and  not  less  delightful  is  the  valley  scenery,  which  begins 
materially  to  improve  as  we  advance  towards  Axminster  and 
the  lowi  part^'of  the  et^.  There  is  something  ve^ 
picturesque,  friend,  in  the  mill  below  us, — something  very 
beautiful  in  the  back  ground  formed  by  Cloakham  and  the 
other  undulating  hills,  apparently  one  mass  of  wood — soft  and 
snent  in  the  fading  sunlight. 

The  mill, — or  rather  what  till  lately  was  a  miU,  for  the 
building  is  now  used  for  the  less  poetical  purpose  of  cement- 
making,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  the  lias  quarry  near — 
bears  the  name  of  Coaxdon,  that  of  the  farm  and  ancient 
Chardstock  manor  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  stretch  of 
water  leading  down  to  it  through  the  last  two  little  meadows 
is  well  known  to  the  old  local  anglers  as  Coaxdon  Mill  Range, 
and. is  the  scene  of  many  an  exploit  not  likely  to  be  equalled 
in  the  altered  state  of  the  mill.  The  range,  indeed,  is  the  old 
mill  dam,  and  its  deep  recesses  harbor,  or  used  formerly  to 
harbor,  the  patriarchs  among  the  crimson-spotted.  In  the  old 
time,  ^hen  salmon  had  a  chance  of  fair  play  during  the 
spawning  season,  it  was  a  kind  of  resting-place  to  which  the 
fish  of  the  preceding  autumn  fell  back  in  the  spring,  after 
having  deposited  their  spawn  higher  up  the  stream.  Here 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  some  weeks,  in  order  to  reno- 
vate their  strength  before  returning  to  the  sea.  In  fact,  the 
weir  and  mill  hatches,  to  surmoimt  which  on  their  way  up 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  effort,  prevented  their 
descent  until  a  flood,  for  which  they  often  had  to  wait  till 
May.  All  this  time  they  were  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  spawning,  and,  "  kelts  "  though  they  were,  some- 
times afforded  excellent  sport  to  the  fly-fisher.     The  condition 
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of  the  river  in  former  times  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  at  Coaxdon  Mill  weir,  about  the  year  1820,  two  salmon  of 
ten  pounds  each  and  one  of  fourteen  pounds,  with  a  cart  load 
of  salmon  fry,  were  landed  at  one  and  the  same  haul  in  a 
trammel  net.  I  myself  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  1820,  the  fry  were  at  the  same 
weir  destroyed  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  after  supply- 
ing tables  far  and  near  the  residue  were  thrown  about  the 
fields  for  manure.  After  such  reckless  and  criminal  havoc,  in 
conjunction  with  subsequent  legislation  and  its  local  applica- 
tion, no  surprise,  perhaps,  need  be  felt  at  the  present  state  of 
what,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  is  called  in  the  Blue  Books  "  The 
Axe  Salmon  Fishery." 

Coaxdon  Range,  too,  was  always  famous  for  sundry  exploits 
in  otter  hunting, — the  river  having  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury been  annually  hunted,  as  it  continues  to  be,  with  a  famous 
pack  from  Culmstock,  near  Cullompton.  Among  the  old  otter- 
hunting  stories  is  one,  originally  related  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  anent  the  capture  of  an  otter  with  the  same  tram- 
mel as  that  in  which  the  miraculous  draught  of  salmon,  young 
and  old,  was  landed  as  just  related.  The  pack,  having  hunted 
a  trail  down  the  Chardstock  Brook,  were  pulled  up  at  Coaxdon 
Bange  by  the  leading  hound,  "  Old  Rockwood,"  throwing  up 
his  nose  and  giving  tongue  in  a  manner  unmistakable.  Every 
dog  dashed  pell  mell  into  the  water,  and  among  the  alders  on 
the  opposite  side  appeared  an  old  vixen,  which  soon  showed 
desperate  fight  in  defence,  as  was  afterwards  found,  of  her 
litter  concealed  in  the  bank.  Finding  herself  getting  worsted, 
she  made  ofi*  into  the  deeper  water  below,  and  the  cubs  were 
at  once  *'  chopped."  After  five  hours'  hunting  of  the  maternal 
lutra,  it  was  suggested  to  draw  the  mill  hatches,  and  even  this 
unfair  advantage  was  not  enough  to  counteract  the  poor 
animal's  desperate  efforts  to  defend  itself.  For  the  dogs  being 
weary  and  many  of  them  wounded,  the  cowardly  expedient  of 
the  trammel  was  added  and  the  bottom  mud  stirred,  so  that 
the  creature,  thus  encompassed  and  half  blinded,  became 
entangled  in  the  meshes.  One  of  the  hunters,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, rushed  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  it 
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ashore  in  triumph,  and  it  is  so  far  gratifying  to  learn  that, 
mistaking  the  otter's  tail  for  its  head,  he  soon  found  one  of 
his  arms  between  the  otter's  teeth,  and  in  this  ignoble  manner 
the  prize  was  borne  to  the  bank  and  mgloriously  despatched 
amid  the  shouts  of  more  than  a  hundred  people,  brought 
together  by  the  unusual  proceedings. 

Coaxdon  Hall,  among  the  trees  a  few  hundred  yards  towards 
the  north-west,  although  of  no  architectural  pretentions,  is 
very  interesting  on  stccount  of  old-time  associations.  ^  It  is  in 
the  parish  of  Chardstock,  within  two  miles  from  Axminster, 
abutting  upon  the  turupike  road  from  that  town  to  Chard. 
Coaxdon,  Coxdon,  or  Cokesdone,  as  the  name  is  written  at 
different  periods,  was  anciently  a  manor,  and  gave  its  name  to 
a  family  which  was  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and 
either  purchased  or  inherited  it  from  Nicholas  Hele,  of  Hele, 
Devonshire,  who  held  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
sovereign,  and  was  the  owner,  also,  of  Stretford,  in  the  manor 
of  Chardstock.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Bald- 
wine  Coxden,  of  Coxden,  going  to  see  [sea],  sold  the  fee 
simple  to  Richard  Symonds,  Esq.,"  second  son  of  Thomas 
Symonds,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  and  then  residing  at  Weycroft, 
which  he  had  taken  of  "  Alexander  Ivorye,  of  London,  mar- 
chant,"  for  ten  years,  and  while  living  there,  "  as  his  rent  was 
small  soe  his  liowsekeeping  great,  soe  that  few  knights  or  gen- 
tlemen neare  him  were  alike  hospitable,  shee  [his  wife]  being 
an  excellent  huswife  and  a  great  stewarde."  The  purchase 
money  was  £800  or  £900,  and,  the  house  being  ruinous,  "  hee 
bestowed  much  building  upon  it  before  he  came  from  Wicroft, 
and  sett  upp  necessitate  non  gloria,"  and  finished  it  in  1599.  ^ 
Richard  Symonds  had  an  only  child,  Cissilia  [Cecilia],  who,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  married  Paul  D'Ewes,  one  ol  the  six 
clerks  of  chancery  and  father  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  a  some- 
what famous  piuritan  and  antiquary,  of  whom  I  have  more  to 
say  presently.  Sir  Simonds  s  son  Willoughby  sold  Coaxdon 
to  the  Cogans,  ^  and  it  came  to  the  Wills's,  of  Axminster, 

^  A  view  of  the  Hall  as  it  now  appears  is  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  thia 
chapter— page  526. 

'  Harleian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  339,  folios  96-7. 

'  Among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  are  several  letters  written  by  Mr.  Cogan  to  Sir 
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from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  G.  Clarence,  Esq., 
whose  family  reside  at  the  hall.  Mrs.  Woodgates,  one  of  its 
members,  has  kindly  favored  me  with  some  notes,  in  which  she 
says  that  in  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes's  time  the  present  front  was 
a  side  wing,  that  there  is-reason  to  believe  that  a  portion  was 
destroyed  by  fire,,  and  that  out  of  the  debris  were  erected  the 
present  kitchen  and  other  portions,  which  accounts  for  old 
beams  appearing  in  a  modem  position.  Becent  repairs 
show  that  the  rooms  were  formerly  lined  with  fine  oak  panel- 
ling, long  hidden  behind  papering.  Sir  Simonds,  speaking  of 
his  grand&ther  (Richard  Simonds)  having,  in  1591,  caused  his 
arms  and  those  of  his  wife  to  be  "  depicted  over  the  chimney 
of  his  dining  room  at  Coxdon,"  says — "which  depiction 
remaining  still  [1636]  upon  the  said  chimney-piece,  being  of 
wainscot,  may  be  seen."  ^  The  house  was  higher  than  it  is 
now,  for  there  are  traces  of  a  staircase  to  an  upper  storey,  now 
a  roof-loft,  but  no  doubt  originally  sufficiently  high  for  bed- 
rooms. Very  old  people  speak  of  dormer  windows  looking 
into  the  court  yard.  "  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Woodgates  humour- 
ously remarks,  "  the  house  is  much  too  respectable  to  be  without 
its  ghost.  When  we  were  repairing  it  nothing  would  induce 
a  couple  of  workmen  to  remain  in  it  during  the  night.  We 
have,  however,  been  troubled  neither  by  *  the  tall  old  man ' 
nor  bv  '  the  yellow  dog '  which  are  said  to  wander  about  the 
premiss  at  night." 

Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  who  mherited  Coaxdon  on  the  death 
of  his  maternal  grandfather.  Eichard  Simonds,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  there,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Wambrook  and  finished 
his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards 
residing  at  Stow  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament  and  was  a  rigid  puritan.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1641.  His  chief  literary  works  were — "  A  Journal 
of  all  the  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  "  Several  Speeches 
in    Parliament"  "  The   Primitive    Practice  for    preserving 

Simondfl  D'Ewes,  dated  some  from  Coaxdon  and  others  from  Chard,  respecting  repairs, 
rents,  and  the  like, — showing  that  the  Cogan  who  resided  at  Coaxdon  daring  the  owner- 
ship of  Sir  Simonds  was  a  tenant  prior  to  his  purchase  of  the  property. 

1  The  arms  of  the  family  of  D'Ewes  were— Or,  a  fees,  vair,  between  three  quatre- 
foils,  gulea. 
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Truth,''  1645,  and  a  journal  of  his  own  life  and  correspon- 
dence, preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  manuscripts, 
and  published  in  1845  by  Mr.  James  Orchard  Halliwell.  This 
last-mentioned  work  contains  some  memoranda  of  local  interest. 
It  starts  with  the  following  account  of  the  author  s  own 
entrance  into  the  world  : — '*  I  was  born,  through  the  mercj 
and  providence  of  my  gracious  God  (who  hath  hitherto  pre- 
served me),  at  Coxden,  in  the  parish  of  Chardstock,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  upon  Saturday,  the  18th  day  of  December, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1602,  and  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  that  inestimable  virgin 
monarch  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory,  who  died  about 
four  months  after,  to  the  exceeding  grief  of  her  dear  subjects 
at  home  and  her  faithful  allies  abroad.  I  was  baptised  upon 
the  29  th  day  of  the  same  month,  being  Wednesday,  in  the 
open  gallery  at  Coxden  aforesaid  (in  respect  of  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  season),  by  Mr.  Richard  White,  the  vicar  of 
Chords  took.  My  godfathers  were  my  uncle,  William  Symonds, 
being  son  and  heir  of  my  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Symonds, 
and  his  second  brother,  Richard  Simonds,  of  Coxden  aforesaid, 
Esq.,  being  the  second  son  of  the  said  Thomas  and  father  to 
Cecilia,  my  most  endeared  mother.  My  godmother  was  Mrs- 
Mary  Gibbs,  wife  of  William  Gibbs,  of  [South]  Perrott,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  [Dorset],  Esq.  The  house,  being  for  the 
most  part  fairly  built  of  freestone,  with  the  demesnes  thereof, 
commonly  called  the  manor  of  Coxden,  I  still  enjoy  as  the 
inheritance  of  my  mother,  descended  unto  her  from  the  said 
Richard  Simonds,  her  father,  whose  sole  daughter  and  heir  she 
was."  1 

1  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  some  law-suit  relative  to  the 
title  of  Coaxdpn,  for  npon  a  fragment  among  the  D'Ewes's  papers  in  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion, the  margin  of  which  is  covered  with  notes  in  his  hand  on  another  subject,  is  the 
following,  in  a  kind  of  clerkly  text : — From  and  under  which  said  severall  conveyances 
and  rights,  the  said  Richard  Simonds,  Esquire,  Gissilia,  his  sole  daughter  and  heire,  the 
said  Paul  D'  Ewes,  Esquire,  and  the  defendant,  being  sonne  and  heire  of  the  said  Paul 
and  Gissilia,  have,  for  above  the  space  of  forty  yeares  last  past,  quietly  and  peaceablie 
enjoyed  the  said  premisses  for  ought  that  ever  the  said  defendant  did  know  or  heare  to 
the  contrary.  The  same  defendant  doth  the  rather  assure  himselfe  that  the  said  Mr. 
Simonds,  his  grandfather,  had  an  absolute  estate  in  ffee  simple  in  the  premises,  because 
hee  bestowed  soe  great  cost  in  reparacon  and  building,  which  noe  man  of  his  iudgment 
and  wisdomo  would  have  done  upon  a  mortgage.      Neither  woald  Paul  D'Ewes,  esquire, 
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Sir  Simonds  is  remarkably  circumstantial  in  matters  relating 
to  his  infancy  and  growing  up.  At  his  birth  an  unskilful  mid- 
wife caused  an  injury  to  his  right  eye,  from  which  he  suffered 
all  his  life.  A  journey  to  Dorchester,  during  which  he  "  never 
almost  ceased  crying  by  reason  of  the  continual  jogging  of  my 
father's  coach,"  is  briefly  related  in  page  77.  A  small  pre- 
Blondin-like  feat  almost  led  to  his  being  drowned  : — "  A  pretty 
stream  running  on  the  north  side  of  my  grandfather's  house  " 
[Coa^don]  waB  swollen  with  rain,  and  the  future  antiquary 
essayed  to  walk  blindfolded  "  over  the  lower  bridge,  which 
stood  near  the  barn  and  stable.  The  bridge  was  narrow,  and 
in  I  fell,  being  yet  in  coats."  He  was  rescued  by  some  work- 
people. Next  came  a  peril  of  horses.  When  at  play,  his  ball 
rolled  under  one  of  his  father  s  coach  horses,  and  he  instantly 
crawled  after  it  between  the  animal's  legs  and  backed  safely  out 
by  the  same  road.  "  I  was  no  sooner  out  but  I  saw  my  father 
(who,  with  my  grandfather  and  mother,  sat  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  yard)  come  running  towards  me  with  so  fiu-ious  a  coun- 
tenance as  I  hoped  for  less  mercy  at  his  hands  than  I  had 
found  from  the  horse's  legs."  He  was  also  reduced  "  to  death's 
door  "  by  fevers, — one  brought  on  by  over  indulgence,  in  his 
grandfather's  absence,  in  the  "  cider,  strong  beer,  and  several 
wines  "  with  which  the  cellar  was  full,  and  a  second  when  at 
Wambrook  school  with  Mr.  White,  where  he  lay  more  dead 
than  alive  for  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  was  at  last  "  pulled 
through  "  by  "  Mr.  John  Marwood,  a  very  skilful  physician  who 

hia  father,  have  accepted  of  the  revenion  of  the  said  premisses  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  marriage  porcion  had  there  not  been  a  sure  and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  in 
the  said  Mr.  Simonds.  Confesseth  that  the  profits  of  the  said  premisses,  whilst  they 
were  of  late  yeares  demised  and  let  at  an  improved  yearly  rent,  considering  what  was 
repaired  and  paied  out  of  them,  amounted  to  some  fourscore  pounds  per  annum,  or  ther- 
abouts.  But  hee  beleives  the  value  of  the  same  premises,  when  the  said  Mr.  Simonds 
bought  them,  could  not  but  goe  at  a  much  lower  rate,  being  ruinous,  in  decay,  soe  as 
hee  beleivee  they  were  worth  to  bee  sold  at  that  time  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds 
at  the  uttermost.  Confesseth  that  in  the  yeares  1630  and  in  1632  the  said  defendant 
leased  out  severaU  paroells  of  the  premisses  to  the  other  three  defendants  for  divers 
yeares  to  come  upon  casualty  of  lives  at  small  rents,  and  receaued,  as  hee  findes  by  some 
notes  of  accompt,  for  severall  fines  £1,102  lOs.  Denieth  that  there  are  anye  other  secrett 
estates  contryued  of  the  same  premisses  with  any  of  the  said  three  defendants  or  any 
others,  nor  did  the  defendant.  Sir  Simonds  D'£we8,  ever,  to  his  knowledge,  speake  with 
the  complainant  or  ever  receiued  lettre  or  message  from  him  touching  the  repaiment  of 

£300  in  the  bill  mencioned,  or  touching  any  account  to  bee  made nor 

manacod  him  with  anie  suits  or  euer  offered  him  any  composicion. 
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dwelt  at  Culliton."    The  upshot  was  his  removal  to  Suffolk 
from  "  Coxden,  a  place  I  loved  above  all  others." 

At  his  new  Suffolk  home  he  foimd  an  interesting  association 
with  distant  and  well-loved  Dorsetshire  in  the  person  of  his 
mother's  cook,  John  Martin  by  name,  who  was  "bom  at 
Chardestock,  being  the  second  son  of  William  Martin  and 
Emma  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wills,  in  or  about  the 
year  1580.  He  was  at  his  birth  as  big  as  children  ordinarily 
are  at  three  years  old,  and  had  long  teeth  at  six  years  of  age. 
He  was  [then]  as  tall  as  boys  ordinarily  are  at  twelve  years 
and  as  big-limbed  as  a  man,  having  a  black  beard  most  on  his 
upper  lip,  and  strength  proportionable  to  the  ablest  yeoman  in 
the  western  parts,  as  appeared  by  his  strange  and  incredible 
carriage  and  mii^  upTstone^  logs,  and  other  materials. 
My  grandfather  Simonds  was  a  big,  corpulent  man,  and  yet  he 
would  take  him  up  by  the  legs  and  carry  him  in  his  arms,  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven,  round  about  his  hall  at  Coxden.  After 
this  age  he  never  grew  bigger  or  taUer,— his  growth,  as  I  con- 
ceive,  being  hindered  by  his  continual  bearing  and  lifting  of 

great  burthens The  said  John  Martin  is  now 

[1636]  living  and  married,  and  dwelleth  in  Little  Bromley,  in 
the  county  of  Essex." 

Sir  Simonds  was  twice  married,  and  died  April  18,  1650, 
aged  48.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Willoughby  D'Ewes,  his 
son  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.  Sir  Jermyn  D'Ewes,  great-grandson 
of  Sir  Willoughby,  died  unmarried  on  April  21,  1731,  when 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

Coaxdon,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  and  when 
occupied  by,  if  not  already  the  property  of,  the  Cogans,  has  the 
credit,  along  with  so  many  other  old  residences  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  of  being  the  alleged  scene  of  one  of  the  romantic 
escapes  of  Charles  II.  The  story  was  told  for  the  first  time,  as 
follows,  in  Wilson's  "  Memoirs  of  Daniel  de  Foe  " : — 

"  The  family  of  Cogan  were  originally  from  Ireland,  where 
they  possessed  good  property,  which  was  much  injured  by  the 
wars  of  Charles.  Upon  the  Irish  massacre  they  took  refuge 
in  England,  and,  with  the  wreck  of  their  fortune,  purchased 
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Coaxdon  and  Lodge — two  estates  situate  between  Chard  and 
Axminster,  the  former  of  which  is  still  possessed  by  one  of 
their  descendants.  There  they  were  seated  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  when,  the  Royalists  being  entirely  defeated, 
Prince  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  Second,  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  for  some  weeks  eluded  his  pursuers,  until  he 
found  means  to  depart  the  country.  Having  gone  to  Lyme 
for  that  purpose,  the  people,  who  were  mostly  disaffected  to 
him,  soon  got  scent  of  it,  which  obliged  him  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat.  Closely  pursued  on  all  sides  he  took  refuge  at  Coax- 
don, and  entering  the  parlour  where  Mrs,  Cogan  was  sitting 
alone,  threw  himself  upon  her  protection.  It  -was  then  the 
fashion,  as  it  was  long  afterwards,  for  ladies  to  wear  large 
hoops,  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  soldiers  being  at  his 
heels,  she  instantly  concealed  him  under  this  capacious  article 
of  her  dress.  Mrs.  Cogan  was  in  her  affections  a  royalist,  but 
her  husband  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and  was  then  out 
upon  his  estate.  Observing  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  he 
made  towards  his  house,  and,  entering  with  them,  they  all 
walked  into  the  room  where  the  lady  was  sitting,  affecting 
surprise  at  the  intrusion.  The  men  immediately  announced 
their  business,  stating  that  Prince  Charles  had  been  traced 
very  near  the  house,  and  that,  as  he  must  be  concealed  upon 
the  premises,  they  were  authorised  to  make  a  strict  seai*ch  for 
him.  Assenting  with  apparent  readiness  to  their  object,  Mrs. 
Cogan  kept  her  seat,  whilst  her  husband  accompanied  the  men 
into  every  room.  Having  searched  the  premises  in  vain,  they 
took  their  departure,  Mr.  Cogan  going  out  with  them.  Being 
now  released  from  their  singular  and  perilous  situation,  the 
lady  provided  for  the  security  of  the  fugitive  until  it  was 
prudent  for  him  to  depart,  and,  having  furnished  him  with 
provisions  and  a  change  of  apparel,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Trent,  and  thence  to  Brightelmstone,  then  a  poor  fishing 
town,  whence  he  embarked  for  France.  Clarendon,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  Prince's  peregrinations, 
has  omitted  the  above  adventure.  But  it  ia  well  authenticated. 
After  he  had  reached  the  continent,  Charles  rewarded  the 
lady's  fidelity  by  sending  her  a  handsome  gold  chain  and 
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locket,  having  his  arms  on  the  reverse.  This  relic  was  long 
preserved  in  the  family,  until  the  last  possessor  unfortunately 
exchanged  it  away  for  plate  with  a  Jew  at  Exeter.  Kepentii^ 
of  this  step,  an  attempt  was  made,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to 
recover  it  back  again.  But  it  was  then  too  late,  the  purchaser 
having  reported,  whether  truly  or  otherwise,  that  he  had 
melted  it  down  for  the  gold.  The  chain  was  long  and  massy, 
and  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  family." 

The  truth  of  this  story,  like  that  told  of  Hawkchurch,  is 
more  than  questionable.  It  certainly  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  king's  adventures  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  pages.  ^  As  hooped  petticoats  were  not  in 
vogue  at  the  time,  and  bs  the  king  was  a  tall  young  man,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  been  so  effectually 
disposed  of,  and  with  regard  to  the  memento,  it  is  well  known 
that  gold  pieces  were  given  by  the  prince  to  several  persons, 
who  had  them  pierced  and  wore  them  afterwards  as  lockets,  or 
medals, — especially  the  Wyndham  family,  with  which  that  of 
Cogan  was  connected  by  marriage. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  large  party  of  Monmouth's  fol- 
lowers, including  the  Duke  himself,  when  on  the  march  from 
Lyme  to  Taunton  and  Sedgemoor,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  a  future  page,  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Richard  Cogan 
upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  Coaxdon  Hall.  This  is  highly 
probable,  for  Mr.  Cogan  was  a  rigid  dissenter,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension 
and  scouts  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Being  closely  pur- 
sued, he  hurried  to  Axminster  and  took  refuge  in  the  Green 
Dragon,  then  the  principal  inn  in  the  town.  The  landlord's 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Grey,  concealed  him  in  a  bed, — so  effec- 
tually that  his  pursuers  were  unable  to  discover  him,  although 
they  searched  the  room  more  than  once.  Gratitude  to  his 
preserver  natiurally  ripened  gradually  into  a  more  tender 
feeling,  and,  when  the  times  were  more  settled,  Miss  Grey 
became  Mrs.  Richard  Cogan,  and  mistress  of  Coaxdon  HaU.  ^ 

Another  Chardstock  resident  was  not  so  fortunate.     This 

1  See  pages  205-12  and  534. 
«  Wilson's  "  Li/f  of  de  Fof." 
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was  a  Mr.  Smith,  whose  story  is  related  in  the  "  New  Mar- 
tyrology."  Being  constable  of  Chardstock,  as  Captain  Madders 
was  of  Crewkerne,  he  had  money  in  his  hands  "  belonging  to 
the  militia,  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
Duke's  friends,  who  obliged  him  to  deliver  it  to  them,  which 
he  was  forced  to  deliver."  For  this  he  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  and  tried  by  Jeffreys.  The  evidence  was  the  same  as 
that  given  against  Mr.  Bragge,  and  with  the  same  result. 
"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thundered  at  him,  saying — '  Thou 
villain,  methinks  I  see  thee  with  a  halter  about  thy  neck  ! 
Thou  impudent  rebel,  to  challenge  those  witnesses  that  are  for 
the  king  I '  To  which  the  prisoner  replied  very  boldly — *  My 
Lord,  I  now  see  which  way  I  am  going,  and,  right  or  wrong, 
I  must  die.  But  this  I  comfort  myself  with,  that  your  lord- 
ship can  only  destroy  my  body.  It  is  out  of  your  power  to 
touch  my  soul.'"  He  was  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  first  of  the  batch  who  suffered  at  Dorchester,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Bragge.  ^ 

There  is  yet  another  Chardstock  man  who  gained  con- 
siderable local  notoriety.  His  name  was  James  Strong, 
whose  father  was  a  tailor  in  the  village.  He  was  educated  by 
Dr.  Pitts,  the  rector,  afterwards  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
who  sent  him  to  Oxford  as  a  poor  scholar.  He  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  grateful  enough  at  last,  in  the  Cromwell 
era,  to  turn  his  benefactor  out  of  his  vicarage,  to  sequester  his 
living,  and  to  carry  off  his  books  and  papers  to  his  own  living 
at  Bettiscombe,  obtained  simoniacally  with  his  wife,  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Frampton.  He  took  the  font  out  of  the  church 
and  made  a  pig's  trough  of  it,  and  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
for  the  sequestrator,  one  Row,  who  had  hanged  himself  In 
1674  he  published  a  miserable  poem  of  over  two  hundred 
lines,  entitled  "  Joaiiereidos,  or  Feminine  Valor"  founded  on 
the  proceedings  of  certain  women  at  the  siege  of  Lyme  during 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  one  woman  is  said  to  have  discharged 
sixteen  muskets  at  one  attack,  and  another,  one  of  whose 
hands  was  cut  off,  to  have  said  that  she  was  willing  to  lose  not 
only  her  remaining  hand  but  her  life  also. 

1  See  pages  489-91. 
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The  parish  of  Chardstock  extends  along  the  river  from  the 
termination  of  the  parish  of  Chard,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  Tytherleigh  Bridge,  ^  to  near  Weycroft  Bridge  on  the 
western  side  of  the  liver,  where  the  parish  of  Axminster 
eomihences,  it  having  commenced  on  the  eastern  side  higher 
up.  The  river,  therefore,  between  Seaborough  and  Weycroft, 
is  not  only  a  parish  but  a  county  boimdary, — separating,  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset, 
and  Devon,  but  thenceforth  flowing  exclusively  in  Devonshire. 

Chardstock  village  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Chardstock  Brook,  at  Axe  Farm,  and  two  miles,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  Coaxdon.  It  occupies  a  secluded 
situation  among  the  hills,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  left  of  ex- 
tensive commons  enclosed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  deanery  of 
Bridport,  the  hundred  of  Beaminster,  and  the  union  of  Ax- 
minster, to  which  it  sends  two  guardians.  The  parish  contains 
an  area  of  5,800  acres,  and  is  divided  into  two  tithings.  North 
and  South.  Its  population  in  1871  was  1,507,  against  1,387 
in  185L 

Chardstock,  in  all  probability,  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  Chard — namely,  Cerdic,  the  Saxon  conqueror 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  at  pages  461-2,  and  the  full  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  Cerdic's  Wood,  or  Place.  The  probability 
of  Cerdic's  possession  of  Chardstock  is  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  property  continued  to  be  owned  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  royal  &mily.  For  among  the  founders  of,  and 
subsequent  donors  to,  the  church  of  Sherborne  appears  the 
name  of  Cynewulf  (Kenefiilfus),  who  gave  six  hides  at "  Snar- 
stok."  This  king  reigned  from  about  A.D.  755  till  784,  and 
was  the  father  of  Cyneard,  the  supposed  founder  of  Axminster 
church,  whose  "right  paternal  kin,"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  "  reaches  to  Cerdia"  ^ 

In  the  parii^  of  Chardstock  and  that  of  Wambrook,  which 
was  formerly  included  with  it,  there  are  evidences  of  the 

^  See  page  456,  in  which,  at  the  fifteenth  line  from  the  top,  there  is  a  misprint  of 
"  Chardstock"  for  ChardL 

*  See  my  account  of  Axminster  church  in  future  pages. 
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presence  of  some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, — perhaps  the 
ancestors  of  those  local  "  Welsh  "  whom  Cerdic  chased  and 
slaughtered  in  the  course  of  his  conquest  and  occupation  of 
the  district.  The  place  referred  to  is  Baaley  Down — ^a  lonely, 
retired,  and  only  partially  enclosed  tract  of  elevated  common 
land,  the  very  name  of  which  is  suggestive  of  Ancient  British 
life.  The  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  common  with 
the  eastern  nations,  deified  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Baal, 
Bel,  or  Bealin,  and  worshipped  him  with  fires  upon  the  hills. 
The  Mayday,  midsummer,  and  other  Beltane  or  Beltein  fires  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  doubtless  relics  of  the  ancient  super- 
stition, and  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  similar  custom  died 
out  in  remote  districts  in  the  West  of  England.  ^  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  Baaley  Down,  like  Baalim  Hill  at  Chinnock, 
and  other  places,  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  ancient 
pagan  rite. 

The  evidences  of  Ancient  British  life  upon  Baaley  Down  to 
which  I  refer  are  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  village, 
or  settlement,  upon  that  part  of  the  Down  which  is  situated 
at  the  verge  of  the  present  boundary  of  Chardstock  and 
extending  a  little  way  into  the  parish  of  Wambrook.  They 
are  on  the  elevated  land  nearly  opposite  Cotley,  and  the 
Chardstock  Brook  runs  in  the  valley,  or  rather  deU,  between 
the  two  places.  Such  was  the  exact  position  known  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Britons  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and 
for  the  convenience  of  running  water,  so  indispensable  for  them- 
selves and  their  cattle.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hull,  who,  when  engaged  in  surveying  the 
Down  for  its  enclosure,  was  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  flints,  apparently  too  uniformly  arranged  and  too  numerous 
to  be  accidental.  The  result  of  two  or  three  examinations  was 
the  discovery  of  a  series  of  large  circles  and  elipses,  of  which 
three  only  were  sufficiently  definable  to  be  shown  in  the 
engraving.  They  were  enclosed  with  the  ridges  of  loose  flints 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  Down,  without  mortar,  overgrown 
with  turf,  about  three  feet  thick,  and  two  feet  high.  The 
dimensions  of  one  of  them,  which  resembles  a  Pond  Barrow, 

'  See  Fosbroke's  "  Enq/clop<xdia  of  Antiquities,"  Brand's  "  Popular  Aniiquitifs,^^  &c. 
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except  that  it  is  oval  instead  of  circular,  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  east  to  west  and  a  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south. 
One  of  the  others,  as  shown,  is  much  larger,  and  the  whole 
appear  to  be  within  what  was  originally  a  straight  bank  run- 
ning east  and  west,  but  now  in  most  places  destroyed  and 
carted  away  for  road-making  purposes. 

Within  two  of  these  larger  endosures  Mr.  Hull  and  I  found 
numerous  small  circles,  similarly  constructed  and  apparently 
the  bases  of  huts,  ^  the  superstructure  of  which  was  no  doubt 
of  a  perishable  material  But  the  families  of  their  occupants, 
if  not  very  small,  must  have  been  terribly  pressed  for  house 
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room,  for  the  largest  we  lighted  upon  was  hardly  more  than 
two  paces  in  diameter.  Digging  in  the  centre  of  a  few  of 
them  we  foimd  ashes,  fragments  of  coarse  ware,  and  some 
small  burnt  bones — ^leaving  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  presence 
of  "  the  cookiBg  animal  "  at  some  unknown  period. 

In  all  probability  some  of  the  larger  enclosures  were  used 
for  the  security  of  cattle,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
largest  circle  might  have  been  the  scene  of  igneus  rites  in  the 
worship  of  Baal. 

Further  confirmation  of  British  occupation  of  the  locality  is 

^  The  BritiBh  huts  were  always  circular,  and  the  Celtic  word  for  but, — act,  or  cut, 
plural  cyitian,  signifies  also  roundness. 
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supplied  by  the  finding  of  vmous  articles  of  weU  known 
British  production.  Among  these  are  three  bronze  celts,  ^ — 
one  at  Wambrook,  a  second  at  Wootton  Farm,  and  a  third  at 
CotJey.  But  most  interesting  of  all  was  the  discovery  at 
Cotley,  in  February,  1865,  in  addition  to  the  celt,  of  nearly 
sixty  Ancient  British  tin  coins,  one  of  which  is  copied  in  the 
engraving  below. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  coins  are  of  contemporary 
date  with  the  occupation  of  the  Baaley  Down  huts  or  not. 
They  are  probably  more  recent,  implying,  as  they  do,  a  degree 
of  higher  civilisation,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  mark 
the  presence  of  the  Belgse,  which  conquered  and  finally  absorbed 
the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  were  an  inferior  race  to  them.  The 
nomadic  and  pastoral  Britons  had  no  need  of  a  coinage  even  if 
they  could  provide  it.     But  it  is  known  that  the  Belgtc  tribes 


had  an  early  and  an  extensive  trade  in  tin  with  the  Phcenlcians 
and  Greeks,  whose  coinage  they  attempted  to  copy.  ^  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  "  Stone  Implements  of  Britain,"  considers  that 
the  coinage  must  have  been  introduced  as  early  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  says  that  St. 
Albans,  the  ancient  Verulam  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the 
dhief  places  of  issue.  "  Their  coins  consisted  of  the  inscribed 
and  uninscribed  [like  the  one  figured],  the  uninscribed  being 
the  ruder  and  earlier.  Occasional  uninscribed  specimens  are 
found  at  the  sites  of  Celtic  dwellings,  and  are  commonly 
figured  with  rude  imitations  of  the  higher  Greek  models." 

I  can  only  stop  to  add  that  the  site  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  British  village  attempted  to  be  described  is  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  British  entrenchment  at  Membury  Castle, 
with  its  beacon  nearer  Baaley  Down — that  still  nearer  are  the 

>  Sm  page  53. 
■  See  page*  44-36. 
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remains  of  an  earthwork  called  the  Half  Moon,  near  which 
are  some  barrows,  and  that  British  trackways  leading  from 
Neroche  to  Membury  Castle  and  to  Axminster  cross  the  Down. 
Undoubtedly  the  subject  is  worthy  of  further  and  more 
systematic  investigation  than  that  which  I  have  yet  been  able 
to  make. 

Chardstock  is  thus  surveyed  in  Domesday  Book  : — "  The 
same  Bishop  [the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  to  whom  the  original  see 
of  Sherborne  had  been  transferred  in  1072-3]  holds  Cerdes- 
toche,  and  two  knights  of  him — Walter  and  William.  In  the 
time  of  King  Edward  it  gelded  for  twelve  hides.  The  arable 
is  twenty  carucates.  Of  these  there  are  in  demesne  four  hides, 
and  there  are  four  carucates,  and  six  servants,  and  forty-five 
villains,  and  twenty-one  cottagers,  with  seventeen  ploughs. 
There  are  two  mills,  rendering  twenty  shillings,  and  ten  acres 
of  meadow.  Pasture  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  and  a  half 
broad.  Wood  two  miles  long  and  broad,  and,  in  another  part, 
three  furlongs  long  of  coppice  wood  and  two  furlongs  broad. 
The  total  value  is  sixteen  pounds." 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  hold  the  manor  of  Cfhardstock  was 
disputed  by  one  William  Percy,  its  acknowledged  owner,  who, 
it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  had  "  levied  a  fine  of 
it."  On  Percy  8  side  it  was  contended  that  the  fine  had  been 
levied,  not  by  his  direct  ancestor,  but  by  another  person  of  the 
same  name  and  family  who  had  no  right  to  the  property.  This 
plea,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allowed,  for  in 
1293  the  lands  at  Chardstock  are  found  to  be  rated  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum  at  £36  15s.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
the  manor  was  possessed  by  Laurence  Maidwell  and  Matthew 
Pindar,  who,  in  1645,  had  purchased  it  for  £5,242  9s  7d.  ^ 
After  the  Restoration  it  reverted  to  its  former  owner,  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum. 

The  Henleys  of  Leigh  were  anciently  the  lessees  under 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  and  of  late  years  the  Henleys  of  the 
Grange,  Hampshire.     Robert,  Earl  of  Northington,  held  it  till 

^  In  the  same  year  the  impropriation  of  the  church,  value  £160,  belonging  to  Sir 
Simon  Every,  was  sequestered. 
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his  death  in  1772,  after  which  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
Morton  Eden,  Bart.,  who  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Henley, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northington.  Sir  Morton,  who 
in  1799  was  created  Baron  Henley,  of  Chardstock,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  died  December  6,  1830,  and  his  grandson, 
whose  father,  the  late  Lord  Henley,  assumed,  in  1831,  the 
name  of  Henley  only,  by  royal  license,  is  the  present  proprie- 
tor,— holding  under  a  demise  for  twenty-one  years  from  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  power  to  grant  lands  aaid  tenements 
belonging  to  the  manor  for  four  lives.  ^ 

I  may  mention  here,  that  a  curious  custom  exists  in  the 
manor  of  Chardstock,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  manor  of 
Membury,  that  on  the  death  of  any  tenant  in  possession, 
holding  either  for  his  own  life  or  for  the  life  of  another,  his 
widow  is  entitled  to  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  her  widow- 
hood, to  all  the  tenements  in  the  manor  held  by  her  deceased 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death — ^wholly  irrespective  of  all 
his  debts  and  responsibilities.  Other  customs  are  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  number  of  presentments  made 
at  a  Court  Baron  of  Sir  John  Eden  and  Lord  Auckland,  "  trus- 
tees of  the  manor  of  Chardstock,''  in  1807  : — "  1 — That  one 
life  upon  a  copy  in  possession  and  three  in  reversion  is  good 
and  warrantable.  2 — That  a  reversion  copy  upon  a  reversion 
copy  is  a  void  grant.  3 — That  no  man,  by  our  custom,  can 
buy  the  reversion  of  another  man's  estate  or  copyhold  tenement 
without  the  steadholder's  consent,  which  is  the  last  life  living 
upon  the  copy."  This  presentment  was  protested  against  on 
behalf  of  the  Lords.  "  4 — That  it  is  the  invariable  custom  of 
this  manor,  that  every  copyholder  who  is  the  sole  purchaser  of 
the  estate  granted  to  him  for  the  lives  in  such  copy  named, 
whether  his  own  children  or  others,  hath  a  right  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, or  dispose  thereof  to  any  person  in  his  lifetime,  and  to 
give  and  dispose  of  the  same  tenement  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  from  such  children,  and  that,  if  he  doth  not  dispose 

'  By  the  "  Restraining  Statute"  of  the  I.  Elizabeth,  cap.  19  (made  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  successor),  all  grants  by  Archbishops  or  Bishops  of  any  manors,  lands,  &c., 
belonging  to  their  bishoprics,  or  any  charge  or  incumbrance  out  of  them,  shall  be  void 
other  than  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  from  such  time  as  any  such 
grant  or  assurance  shall  be  given,  or  without  reserving  the  usual  rent.  See  Blackstone's 
*•  Commentaries.** 
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by  his  last  will  and  testament,  then,  in  such  case  only,  such 
children  must  take  in  the  manner  named  in  the  copy,  one  after 
another."  The  original  document  is  signed  by  John  Bently, 
George  Bond,  Richard  Chard,  and  W.  Bently. 

In  ancient  times  the  bishops  of  Sarum  occasionally  resided 
at  Chardstock,  where  they  had  a  seat  and  an  extensive  park, 
and  where,  as  appears  in  the  Registers  of  Institutions  at 
Salisbury,  they  issued  many  of  their  oflScial  documents.  In 
1298,  some  impudent  wights,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  church 
before  their  eyes,  and  perhaps  tempted  by  the  fatness  of  the 
deer,  broke  into  the  park  and  committed  serious  depredations. 
They  could  not  be  detected,  but,  on  the  Bishop's  order,  the 
ban  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the  archdeacon  of 
Dorset  against  "  some  person  or  persons  unknown." 

Bishop  "  Robertus,"  in  1336-7,  and  Bishop  "  Radulphus  " 
(Erghum),  in  1377,  obtained  the  royal  license  to  creneUate  or 
fortify  the  mansion  at  Chardstock.  ^  It  probably  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  Court 
Farm  House,  parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been  built 
with  its  materials,  and  there  is  a  building  between  Court 
and  the  church,  now  used  for  farm  purposes,  which  bears 
evidence  of  being  a  portion  of  the  original  manor  house,  for 
there  are  traces  of  turrets,  remains  of  early  Perpendicular 
windows,  marking  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an 
interesting  timber  roof 

In  the  year  1218  or  1219,  a  market  at  Chardstock  was 
granted  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  in  1440  a  fair  was  added, 
as  duly  recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls  : — "  Grant  by  the  King 
to  W.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his  successors,  that  they  shall 
have  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesdays  at  his  town  of  Cherde- 
stoke,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  a  fair  there  every  year  on 
the  vigil,  the  feast,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael,  in  Septem- 
ber. Dated  Windsor,  10  April,  19  Henry  VI."  A  similar 
grant,  or  rather  renewal  of  the  former  grant,  was  made  by 
Edward  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign — 1460.  The  fair, 
such  as  it  is,  is  still  held  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day,  but  every 

^  See  pages  439-40.     A  list  of  crenellated  mansions  is  given  in  **  The  English 
ArchoEologlsfa  Hand  BookJ*^ 
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trace  of  a  market  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  old  market 
house  and  shambles,  with  the  market  cross,  were  pulled  down 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  stands  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  village  street.  It  was  re-built  in  1863, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  south  aisle  and  south 
transept, — which  transept  is  attached  to  Tytherleigh  estate, 
and  belongs  to  J.  C.  Langdon,  'Eaq.  The  old  church  was 
cruciform,  and  patched  in  a  variety  of  styles  from  Early 
English  to  modern  churchwarden-style.  It  consisted  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  with  south  aisle,  north  and  south  transepts. 


north  and  south  porches,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
south  porch  waa  used  as  a  vestry,  and  its  doorway  blocked. 
The  chancel  was,  as  usual,  the  oldest  part.  It  was  originally 
Early  English,  but  lengthened  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  eastern  perpendicular  window  and  a  window  in  the  south 
wall  were  added.  The  south  aisle  was  probably  added  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  arches  were  perpendicular.  The  arches  of 
the  transepts  were  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  windows  generally  were  poor.  Some  had  the 
pointed  heads  of  the  fiftieenth  century,  but  the  majority  were 
flat-headed  with  a  few  cuspa  to  each  light. 

In  the  new  church,  the  character  and  prevailing  style  of  the 
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old  one  have  been  preserved,  but  the  additions  have  been  made 
of  a  north  aisle  to  the  nave  and  of  an  aisle  to  the  chancel  on 
the  same  side,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  at  St. 
Andrew's  College.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel  an  organ- 
chapel  and  vestry  have  likewise  been  added,  and  the  chui-ch 
may  now  be  said  to  consist  of  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  chancel  with  north  and  south 
chapels.  The  east  window  is  an  Early  English  triplet,  with 
clustered  marble  shafts  in  the  interior.  The  details  of  this 
window  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  remains  of  the  old  one 
found  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  two-light  lancet  window,  with  a  two- 
stalled  sedilia  underneath,  enriched  with  Cornish  serpentine 
shafts  and  some  beautifid  carving.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  the  arcade  opening  into  the  college  chapel  has  a  verj'- 
rich  effect  from  the  delicately  wrought  members,  the  carving, 
and  the  marble  shafts.  The  chancel  roof  is  panelled,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections,  beautifully 
illuminated.  The  stalls  in  the  church  are  of  oak,  panelled  and 
carved,  with  carved  ends. 

The  arcades  on  each  side  of  the  nave  consist  of  four  bays, 
the  arches  of  which  are  alternately  of  Ham  Hill  stone  and 
Bath  stone.  The  caps  and  bases  are  of  Bath  stone,  and  the 
shafts  of  Ham  stone.  A  band  of  red  stone,  about  six  inches 
wide,  runs  round  the  arches.  Massive  carved  stone  corbels  are 
inserted  in  the  nave  walls  between  the  clerestory  windows, 
from  which  spring  the  curved  strutts  of  the  nave  roof.  This 
roof  is  an  open  timbered  one,  with  curved  and  moulded  ribs  to 
the  principals,  purlins,  and  purlin  braces,  and  a  richly  pierced 
and  carved  cornice.  The  roofs  of  the  transepts  and  college 
chapel  are  single  framed,  and  the  plastering  between  the 
rafters  is  covered  with  stencilling  of  chaste  design.  The  body 
of  the  church  throughout  is  seated  with  low  open  benches.  The 
whole  of  the  passages  and  the  chancel  are  paved  with  Minton  s 
encaustic  tiles,  for  which  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alwyne  Comp- 
ton  made  special  designs.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  nave 
is  a  screen  executed  in  Bath  stone,  with  marble  inlays  let  into 
the  panels.      This  screen,  with  the  exception  of  the  marbles. 
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is  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  Trask,  of  Norton,  the  contractor  for  the 
masonry.  The  pulpit  base  is  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  cast 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  there  is  also  stained 
glass  in  some  of  the  other  windows.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
J.  Mountford  Allen,  of  Crewkeme.  The  cost  of  the  re-build- 
ing was  defrayed  by  the  vicar,  assisted  by  friends,  especially 
by  his  brother,  T.  Parry  Woodcock,  Esq. 

The  effect  of  the  building  externally  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
good,  although  marred  by  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  old 
tower,  in  which  there  are  four  bells  with  inscriptions  and  some 
beautiful  stamps,  or  maker  s  marks,  with  the  date,  on  the 
fourth  bell,  1618.  That  bell  had  its  crown  broken  out  in  1820, 
when  the  ringers,  having  been  refused  permission  by  the 
churchwardens  to  celebrate  the  abandonment  of  the  Pains  and 
Penalties  Bill,  broke  into  the  belfiy  on  three  successive  even- 
ings and  rang  so  vigorously  as  to  commit  the  damage.  The 
ringers  were  summoned  for  the  forcible  entry,  but  the  grand 
jury  ignored  the  bill,  and  the  ringers,  in  turn,  brought  an 
action  against  the  curate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Babb,  for  a 
malicious  prosecution,  but  lost  their  case.  The  action  was 
tried  at  Dorchester  on  March  17,  1821,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd.  ^ 

About  thu'ty  years  ago,  on  removing  part  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  old  church,  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  outer  wall.  It  contained  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but  the 
most  interesting  relics  were  the  boots,  which  remained  upon  the 
bones  of  the  feet  and  legs,  with  the  spurs  still  undecayed.  ^  In 
all  probability  the  remains  were  those  of  the  founder  of  the 
aisle  or  the  chief  contributor  to  its  erection. 

The  most  interesting  monument  in  the  church  is  a  mural 
one  to  the  memorj  of  some  members  of  the  Simonds  family. 
It  contains  eflSgies  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  kneeling  before  a 
desk,  with  other  figures,  including  mutilated  ones  of  three 
chUdren.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  :— 

Depositum  Rtcardi  Simonds,  de    Cokesden,  armigeri,  et  Joannie   uxoris  ejus,  post 
xxxij.  annos  et  vij.  menses,  pariter  cum  lande  bonorum,  precibus  pauperum  et  amore 

>  See  "  The  Church  Bells  of  Devon,*'  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

*  I  obtain  this  information  from  an  inhabitant  of  Chardstock  who  saw  the  coffin  and 
its  contents,  of  which  it  is  a  pity  that  a  more  careful  investigation  was  not  made. 
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omniam  conanTnnimtnw,  Obdoimivit  ilia  A*  setaiis  suae  Ixxij.,  A^  D*m  MDCX.,  Febroarii 
xxij.  Die  zxvij.  Jmiii  aeqnente  naturae  debitmn  perBolvit  A*  setatis  suie  be,  in  nnicft 
tantom  Siasillii  filiA  ft  herede  beati.  Hsc  nnpta  fait  Paolo  Dewes,  annigero,  iini  sex 
dericomm,  qniboa  dedit  Deoa  filimn  unicnm  nomine  Simonds,  ft  qaataor  filias,  Joannam, 
Gratiam,  Mariam,  ft  Sissilliam  ;  alteram  filiom  Paalom  mataavit  eis  Deos,  ft  ad  ae  revo- 
caTit^     Sola  virtoa  aepolchri  expen. 

There  are  also  monuments  to  the  Tytherleighs,  of  Tyther- 
leigh,  one  of  which  has  the  arms  of  that  family  ^  and  this 
inscription :— 

In  memoriam  Boberti  Tyderleigb,  de  Tyderleigh,  armigeri,  antiqoitate  generis  satis 
daii,  qai  diem  obiit  29  Mar.  1671.      Anna  uxor  relicta  hoc  posait 

Two  of  the  vicars — the  Rev.  J.  Eeate  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
White — ^also  have  monuments. 

The  churchyard  contains  tombs  and  headstones  in  memory 
of  the  following  : — 

Babb  Bev.  Thomas,  who  died  at  Cheddington,  1861,  aged  76 ;  Eliza  Liddon,  his  wife, 

who  also  died  at  Cheddington,  1860,  aged  65. 
Backholer  Thomas,  1865,  aged  22. 

Batgeiy  Thomas,  1810,  aged  81 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1797,  aged  73. 
Bently  John,  1798,  aged  66. 
Bently  William,  1836,  aged  72  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1798,  aged  40 ;  William,  their  son, 

1793,  aged  4. 
Bently  Thomas,  1869,  aged  76. 

Bond  John  (altar  tomb),  1826,  aged  86  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 
Bond  George  Crandon,  1856,  aged  19. 
Bowditch  John,  1641,  aged  88 ;  Joan,  his  wife,  1611. 
Bowring  Bobert,  1833,  aged  62  ;  Jane,  his  wife,  1820,  aged  53. 
Bowyer,  Bachael,  1858,  aged  67. 
Bragge  John,  1815,  aged  77  ;  and  family. 

Chard  Ricluffd,  1833,  aged  75  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1832,  aged  62  ;  Prudence,  their  daughter. 
Collier  Giles,  1864,  aged  72  ;  Matilda,  his  wife,  1867,  aged  69. 
Culverwell  John,  1762,  aged  86 ;  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  1772,  aged  86  ;  John  and  Elizabeth, 

their  children. 
Deane  John  (altar  tomb),  1749,  aged  70 ;  Bachael,  his  wife,  1748,  aged  60 ;  and  several 

members  of  the  family. 
Deane  Catherine,  wife  of  Joseph,  1869,  aged  44. 
Deane  Thomas,  1855,  aged  82. 
Denning  Harriett,  1860,  aged  35. 
Denning  Richard,  1848,  aged  84. 
Drayton  Thomas  (altar  tomb),  1778,  aged  75 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1744,  aged  38  ;  and  several 

members  of  the  family. 
Ellett  Martha,  wife  of  William,  1866,  aged  64  ;  Edwin,  her  son,  1857,  aged  17. 
French  John,  1861,  aged  18. 
Harris  Thomas,  of  Frogwell,  1871,  aged  71. 
Hodder  Elizabeth,  1872,  aged  74. 
Larcombe  Rosa,  1868,  aged  5. 

Leat  William,  1801,  aged  53 ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 
Marks  John  (altar  tomb),  1844,  aged  75;  Honor,  his  wife,  1852,  aged  81  ;  and  several 

members  of  the  family. 

'  See  page  529. 
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Morey  George,  1863  ;  Bridget,  his  wife,  1854,  aged  73. 

Miller  Emma,  1868,  aged  41. 

Palmer  John  (altar  tomb),  1780,  aged  65  ;  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

Perham  Thomas,  1854,  aged  73  ;  Susannah,  his  wife,  1856,  aged  77. 

Pickering  Elizabeth,  1836,  aged  22. 

Powell  Elizabeth,  1865,  aged  47. 

Pratt  Betty,  1844,  aged  84  ;  Pratt  Sarah,  1869,  aged  29  ;  Pratt  Bridget,  1869,  aged  78. 

Pryer  William  (altar  tomb),  1822,  aged  82 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1819,  aged  73 ;  and 

several  children. 
Pryer  Rath,  1794,  aged  84. 
Salway  John,  1787,  aged  72  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  1776,  aged  55  ;  John,  their  son,  1783,  aged 

39  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1826,  aged  80. 
Smith  William,  1870,  aged  20. 
Smith  Francis,  1872,  aged  57. 
Tamer  Sarah,  1873,  aged  41. 
Wall  Jane,  1866,  aged  43. 
Watts  Sasan  Deem,  1869,  aged  19. 
Weaver  James,  1719,  aged  77. 

Wills  Isaac,  1847,  aged  64 ;  Aona  Maria,  his  wife,  1867,  aged  74. 
Woodcock  Gambier  Digby,  son  of  Edward  Elbroagh  Woodcock,  1858,  aged  18. 

The  "  Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries  "  contain  an 
enumeration  of  certain  property  employed  up  to  the  "  Refor- 
mation "  for  "  the  mayntenance  or  fynding  "  of  a  chantry  priest 
at  Chardstock.  They  are  "  Landes  callid  holdyche  meade  and 
avenerse,  in  the  parisshe  of  Chardstock,  of  the  yerely  value  of 
xZi,  and  certeine  other  lands  yn  Wolmyngton  of  the  yerelye 
value  of  xU.,  and  certen  other  lands  callid  Bamett  s  Pytte,  of 
the  yerelye  value  of  iiijZi.  vJ5.  viijrf.,  yn  all  xvjZi.  vJ5,  viijc/.  ; 
wherof  in  rent  resolute  out  of  the  lands  callid  Holdiche  meade 
to  the  Lorde  Cobham  vjZi.  xiij^.  iiijcZ.,  also  out  of  the  lands 
caUid  Baxnett's  pytt  to  the  Bishope  of  Saxum  duringe  his  lyfe 
XX  5.  Also  to  theyres  of  Mr.  Wolmyngton  out  of  the  lands 
callid  Wolmyngton  xx5.,  and  so  remain  vijZi  xiij^.  iiijrf." 

The  foUowing  memorandum  is  appended  to  a  similar  entry 
in  another  part  of  the  document : — "  That  the  said  lands  called 
Holdiche  mead  and  avenerse  were  taken  of  the  Lord  Cobham 
by  William  Cokesden,  William  Billing,  and  John  Colman  for 
terme  of  ther  lyves,  and  the  longest  lyver  of  them  paing  to 
the  said  Lorde  Cobham  ^r^li.  xiiJ5.  iiijcZ.,  over  and  besides 
Ixvj  s.  viij  d.  paid  to  the  preist  afore  mencioned.  And  after  to 
remayne  to  the  said  lorde  Cobham  and  to  his  heires  for  ever, 
as  in  an  indenture  to  them  made  it  will  appere. 

Also  the  said  lands  in  Woolmyngton  were  geven  by  Roberto 
Woolmyngton  to  contenewe  for  xx.  yeres,  as  in  a.dede  made 
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in  vigili  beate  marie  Anno  xxviij.  nusser  Rex  Henrici  viiL  it 
will  appere." 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  the  chantry  furniture  : — 
"  One  challice  pez.  ix.  vnzes.  One  pax  of  syluer,  ij.  vnzes,  xij. 
spones,  viij.  onzes.  1  paire  of  vestments  with  other  stuffe 
UJ5.  mja.    ^ 

In  the  time  of  Henry  11.  (1154-1189)  the  prebend  of 
"  Cerdestoche "  was  presented  by  Gilbert  de  Percy  to  the 
church  of  Sarum,  and  it  has  ever  since  denominated  a  Prebend 
in  that  Cathedral.  The  prebend  is  valued  in  the  Kings  Books 
at  £18  16s  8d.  The  vicarage  was  endowed  at  an  early  period, 
but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  "  Valor  "of  1291. 
In  1506  it  was  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  "  blade  and  hay  " 
in  the  limits  of  the  prebendal  church,  except  in  the  chapelry 
of  Wambrook.  The  patrons  were  the  Prebendary,  his  procu- 
rator, or  lessee.  Till  the  Reformation,  the  Bishops  of  Sarum 
collated  to  the  living,  but  since  that  event  the  vicars  have 
been  presented  by  the  dean.  The  living — ^a  "  discharged  "  one 
— is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £14  2s  6d.  The  great  and 
small  tithes  are  commuted  for  £490  each. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents  : — 

William  Dave.     13  cal.  July,  1318. 

Thomas  de  Axminster,  on  the  resignation  of  the  last  vicar.     Inst.  2nd  March,  1321. 
Jacobns  Tolie,  of  Heghtredebury.      The  dean  issned  his  mandate  8th  July,  1348. 
Ralph  Ayshonere,  on  the  death  of  Tolie.     8th  March,  1348. 
Richard  de  Weston,  on  the  resignation  of  Ayshonere.     24th  November,  1351. 
William  Miche.     8th  February,  1361. 
William  Oregon.     17th  November,  1361. 
Roger  Berewike.     1405. 
.   John  Berkhamsted.    4th  March,  1420. 
William  Weston.     24th  August,  1429. 

Nicholas  Kymer,  on  the  resignation  of  Weston.     15th  September,  1461. 
Walter  Barbour,  on  the  death  of  ...     .     September,  1479. 
Robert  Wyot,  on  the  resignation  of  Barbour.     19th  September,  1481. 
Thomas  Hobbut,  on  the  resignation  of  Wyot.     19th  July,  1519L 
John  Creech.     1546. 

Thomas  Barkesdale,  on  the  death  of  Creech.     31st  October,  1578. 
Thomas  Carter,  on  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent     31st  August,  1583. 
William  Carter,  on  the  death  of  ditto.     14th  May,  1585. 
William  Carter.     15th  September,  1591. 
Richard  \Miite,  M.A.     11th  October,  1597. 

John  Pitt,  D.D.,  had  a  dispensation,  April  16,  coniirmed  by  the  King,  April  17, 
I627y  to  hold  this  vicarage  with  the  rectory  of  South  Breydon,  Somerset.  ' 

*  "  CertificaUs  of  Colleges  and  CharUritB,^  No.  16,  xxxix.  and  xxij. — Dorset. 

'  He  was  senior  charter-follow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  elected  warden  1644. 
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Eichard  Lucy.     8th  January,  1661. 

James  Keate. 

John  Drayton,  on  the  death  of  Keate.     25th  September,  1705. 

Thomas  Prydam,  on  the  death  of  Drayton.    24th  May,  1716. 

John  Gould,  on  the  death  of  Prydam.     11th  December,  1717. 

George  Bampton,  B.  A.,  on  the  cession  of  Gould.    20th  October,  1729. 

William  Groodenough,  B.  A.,  on  the  death  of  Bampton.     17th  August,  1731. 

Richard  Hele,  on  the  resignation  of  Goodenough.  Inst.  21st  November,  1734,  ob. 
1769. 

Robert  Stevens,  B.  A.    December  26,  1769. 

Thomas  Carter,  M.A,  late  second  master  of  Eton.    January  17,  1807. 

Elborough  Woodcock,  R  A.     February  3,  1830,  on  the  resignation  of  Carter. 

Charles  Woodcock,  M.A.,  on  the  resignation  of  Elborough  Woodcock.  January  3, 
1834. 

In  the  year  1840,  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  All  the  Saints, 
was  built  on  the  South  Common,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Coaxdon  and  at  a  point  about  equi-distant  from  the 
mother  church  at  Chardstock  and  Axminster.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  sit- 
tings. By  order  of  the  Queen  in  coimcil,  beanDg  date  Decem- 
ber 8,  1840,  a  district  was  assigned  to  it  which  embraces  the 
hamlets  of  Churchill  and  SmaUridge  on  the  west  and  Ford- 
water,  Axe,  and  Weycroft  farm  houses,  on  the  east,  with  a 
population,  in  1871,  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The 
church  has  since  then  been  formed  into  a  rectory  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  present 
vicar  of  Chardstock  during  his  tenure,  but  on  his  cession  it 
passes  into  the  perpetual  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  benefice  is  of  the  annual  gross  value  of  £320.  The 
rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  are  commuted  iat  £147  12s,  and 
the  remainder  is  made  up  partly  by  grant  from  the  Commis- 
sioners and  partly  by  glebe — Higher  Coaxdon  and  some  of  the 
other  enclosures,  to  the  extent  of  forty-one  acres,  having  been 
purchased  and  attached  to  the  living.  A  fine  view  of  the 
VaUey  of  the  Axe  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained 
from  the  parsonage. 

The  first  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  Theodore  A.  Walrond, 
B.A.,  who  resigned  in  1846.  The  present  incumbent,  since 
March  6,  1846,  is  the  Rev.  James  Gram  Brine,  B.D. 

Contiguous  to  the  church,   a  school  room,  with  teacher's 

In  1645  his  estate  here  was  sequestered,  as  was  his  vicarage.  In  1647  he  was  voted  out 
of  his  headship,  and,  in  1648,  ejected.  He  died  not  long  after  in  Somersetshire. — Walker's 
*'  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,"  part  2,  page  136. 
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residence,  has  recently  been  built  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  with  accommodation  for  one  himdred 
and  twenty-eight  children. 

Two  sums  of  £132  lOs  each,  one  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church  and  the  other  for  the  supply  of  the  sacramental 
elements  and  other  purposes,  are  held  in  trust  and  were 
presented  by  Robert  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Bridehead,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Arthur  Henry  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. — ^both  of 
whom  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Acland  resided  at  Hill  House,  Axminster,  when  the 
church  was  built,  but  afterwards  took  the  name  and  inherited 
the  property  of  Dr.  Troyte,  of  Huntsham,  near  Bampton, 
Devon.  ^ 

There  are  mural  tablets  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of 
members  of  the  rectors  family  and  also  to  that  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Walrond,  who  died  September  19,  1843. 

The  following  are  among  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments 
and  headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

Brine  Major  James,  formeriy  H.M.  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  died  at  Sidmonth  Jaly  9, 
1859,  aged  75  ;  Gramina  Julia  Petrina  Brine,  died  at  Sidmouth  January  20,  1867, 
aged  68 ;  Charles  Conrad  Brine,  late  H.M.  27  th  Regiment,  November  4,  1849, 
aged  23  ;  Edward  Henry  Raymond  Brine,  April  2,  1872,  aged  4, 

Clarence  Georgp,  of  Coazdon,  1869,  aged  80. 

Crocker  Sarah,  1863,  aged  73. 

D.W.,  1847. 

Genge  Susan  Rebecca,  1850,  aged  13 ;  Elizabeth  Eliza,  1859,  aged  11 ;  Charles,  1865, 
aged  24. 

Miller  Mary  Elizabeth,  1866,  aged  21. 

M.E.W.,  1843. 

Welch  John,  1857,  aged  74 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1867,  aged  81. 

Wills  John,  1862,  aged  74  ;  Mary,  1859,  aged  55. 

Among  the  donors  of  parochial  charities  were  the  Rev. 
Richard  White,  vicar  of  Chardstock,  who,  in  1621,  gave  £100 
for  lands  at  Taunton  which  now  yield  £20  a  year ;  Henry 
Turner,  A.D.  1631,  twenty  shillings  a  year  from  a  rent  charge 
out  of  land  called  New  Close,  at  Wyke,  Axminster ;  and  John 
Sampson,  about  1618,  forty  shillings  a  year  from  Ridge  estate, 
Membury.  The  parishioners  since  the  year  1547-8  (2  Edward 
VI. )  held  lands  in  Thomcombe  granted  in  that  year  by  George 
Lord  Cobham,  on  lives,  and  for  a  consideration,  and  secured 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brine  for  the  greater  part  of  my  information  rela- 
tive to  All  Sainta. 
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and  augmented  by  subsequent  instruments,  producing  a  hand- 
some income,  applied,  prior  to  the  recent  axjt  for  the  practical 
confiscation  of  parochial  endowments,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  apprenticing  of  children.  I  believe  that  the  Lady- 
Meads,  which  derive  their  name  from  Lady  Cobham,  bb  before 
mentioned,  form  part  of  this  valuable  property. 

Chardstock  has  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  present  vicar,  become  famous  for  its 
educational  establishments,  carried  on  in  large  and  commodious 
buildings,  with  spacious  playground,  gymnasium,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia.  These  have  been  erected  at  drflFerent 
periods  since  1834.  There  is  an  upper  school  called  St. 
Andrew's  College,  with  a  university  master  and  a  staff  of 
assistants,  and  a  lower  school,  including  not  only  the  children 
of  the  parishioners  but  boarders  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
educated  and  trained — ^the  girls  for  domestic  service  and  the 
boys  for  certain  trades  and  other  occupations.  The  vicar  is  the 
Principal,  and  appoints  his  masters  and  mistresses.  ^ 

I  have  but  one  more  incident  to  record  in  connection  with 
Chardstock,  and  that  is  the  case  of  being  buried  under  the 
snow  narrated  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  and  else- 
where. A  woman  of  Chardstock  named  Joanna  Crippen,  a 
spinner,  was  returning  from  Chard  market  with  some  of  her 
neighbours  on  the  evening  of  January  24,  1708.  Finding  the 
snow  beginning  to  fall  heavily,  and  not  being  well,  she  parted 
company  and  applied  at  a  cottage  for  shelter.  This  being 
unfeelingly  refused,  she  set  forth  to  overtake  her  companions. 
But  becoming  too  weak  to  proceed  she  lay  down  under  a 
hedge.  A  neighbom:  soon  passed,  and  helped  her  a  little  way. 
But  she  fairly  gave  out,  and  he,  too,  in  Priest  and  Levite 
fashion,  left  her  to  her  fate,  although  the  snow  was  falling 
thicker  and  fiaster.  Again  she  lay  down,  and,  probably  falling 
asleep,  was  quickly  covered.  The  "  neighbour,"  fearing  the 
reproaches  which  he  deserved,  gave  no  information,  and  there 
the  poor  woman  remained,  day  after  day.  Then  there  occurred 
one  of  those  strange  sleep-revelations  which,  explain  them  how 

^  Since  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written,  the  educational  establishment  has  been 
broken  np  and  removed,  I  believe,  to  Salisbury. 
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we  may,  are  constantly  reported  as  playing  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  human  life.  A  poor  woman  dreamed  that  the 
missing  person  lay  under  a  hedge  at  a  particular  spot,  and  she 
and  others  next  day  proceeded  thither  and  thrust  sticks  into 
the  snow,  which  lay  four  feet  deep.  Soon  a  faint  voice  was 
heard  saying,  "  For  God  s  sake  don't  kill  me,"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  poor  prisoner  was  rescued.  She  was  found  weak 
and  half  naked,  having  eaten  much  of  her  upper  garment. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  very  warm  and  had  slept  most  of 
the  time.  One  of  her  legs,  lying  under  a  bush,  was  not  quite 
covered  with  snow,  and  had  become  frost-bitten.  But  she 
recovered  in  a  short  time,  and,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
was  ever  after  regarded  in  all  the  country  side  as  a  veritable 
living  wonder.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Several 
such  cases  are  on  record,  and  I  remember  having  heard  of  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colyton.  A  woman  there  was  buried 
under  the  snow  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  subsisted  upon 
the  starch  which  she  sucked  from  her  handkerchief  and  clothes. 

.    *  *  *  *  * 

*  %  45-  ifr 

Loaving  Chardstock,  Piscator,  I  may  as  well,  while  you  are 
steadily  fishing,  vary  the  route  to  Weycroft  and  Axminster  by 
crossing  the  common  and  looking  in  upon  Alston,  a  hamlet  of 
Chardstock,  and  Smallridge,  passing  at  the  back  of  Battleford 
Hall — ^a  pleasantly-situated  residence  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
which  divides  Dorset  and  Devon  and  the  parishes  of  Chard- 
stock and  Axminster.  The  name  of  Battleford  suggests  the 
scene  of  part  of  the  terrible  battle  which  once  raged  in  the 
valley  of  the  Axe,  as  it  will  soon  be  my  duty  to  relate.  Of 
Alston  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  say,  but  Smallridge — 
originally  called  Esraarige  and  Esmaurige,  and  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  common  people,  "  Smarridge  " — is  interesting  from 
old-time  associations.  It  is  in  Axminster  parish  and  was 
anciently  a  manor,  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Ralph 
de  Pomeroy,  one  of  his  followers,  the  founder  of  a  baronial 
family  whose  seat,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  at  Berry 
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Pomeroy,  near  Totnes.  It  was  afterwards  added  to  the  immense 
possessions  of  the  Mohuns,  of  Dunster  Castle  [see  page  369]. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  [1217-1272]  it  became  the  property 
of  Sir  Wymund  Ralegh,  ^  a  younger  son  of  the  Raleghs  of 
Nettlecombe,  Somerset,  and  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  whose  grandfather,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  conveyed  the  manor  to  John  Gilbert,  Esq.  Ralegh 
GUbert,  great  nephew  of  John,  sold  it  to  Chief  Justice  Hyde. 
Rawlin  Mallock,  of  Cockington,  Esq.,  afterwards  possessed  it, 
and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Champion,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  parcels 
to  the  tenants.  The  original  manor  house  was  built  by  Sir 
Wymimd  Ralegh,  whose  posterity,  for  many  generations,  made 
it  their  principal  residence.  '*  A  sweet  and  delightful  seat  it 
was,"  says  Prince,  "  but  now  there  remain  not  so  much  as  any 
ruins  to  testify  the  being  of  any  eminent  house  in  that  place." 
Nor  are  there  any  traces  of  the  chapel,  for  which  a  license  was 
granted  to  "  Sir  John  Ralegh,  knight,"  by  Bishop  Brantyngham, 
on  March  24,  1377.     It  waa  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist. 

At  Weycroft,  Piscator,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  "  reeled 
up  "  and  contemplating  the  speckled  spoil  laid  out  artistically 
upon  the  greensward  and  half  buried  among  the  cowslips  and 
the  daisies.  You  did  well,  of  course,  in  Coaxdon  Range, — 
found  the  water  heavy  to  Weycroft  weir  pool,  out  of  which 
you  hauled  a  spanker,  ^  and  dittoed  the  gratifying  feat  in  lovely 
bits  of  stickle  between  the  weir  and  the  spot  upon  which  we 
stand. 

Weycroft  Bridge,  of  two  stone  arches,  carries  the  turnpike 
road  from  Chard  to  Axminster.  And  here,  old  friend,  we 
cease  our  angling  operations  for  the  nonce.  A  goodly  stretch 
of  country  that  down  which  we  have  already  rambled  and 
discoursed  about !     It  is  not  mine  to  expatiate  upon  the  plea- 

^  The  old  coanty  hutorian  Hooker,  or  Vowel,  says  that  the  Raleighs  posBessed 
Smallridge  before.the  Conquest,  and  relates  the  story  of  the  founding  of  St.  Leonard's 
Chapel,  as  given  presently,  by  a  member  of  the  family.  Dr.  Oliver  doubts  the  truth  of 
this  story,  and  says  that  the  first  time  he  finds  mention  of  that  chapel  is  in  the  will  of 
Thomas  Turner,  who  farmed  the  manor,  dated  May  16,  1610. 

'  I  onoe  hooked  two  large  salmon-peel  at  once  in  the  weir  hole,  and  held  them  for 
half  an  hour.  But  the  impossibility  of  lifting  them  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  on  which  I  stood,  and  tiie  absence  of  assistance,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
escape  with  the  collar  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  line. 

2  o 
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from  many  more  distant  points,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Brookes  of  which  mention  has  abready 
been  made.  Ages  before  the  erection  of  this  mansion,  it 
is  probable  that  the  knoll  was  the  site  of  a  small  Roman  fort, 
an  outpost  to  Axminster.  The  Roman  Fosse-way,  as  traced 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  crossed  the  Axe  by  a  ford  at 
what  is  now  Weycroft  Bridge.  ^  A  vicinal  way  from  Baaley 
Down  and  Membury  Castle  met  at  the  same  point,  and  so  did 
a  third  road  from  Lambert's  Castle  by  Olditch  and  Ford 
Abbey.  ^  Such  a  spot,  at  the  crossing  of  a  river  liable  to  be 
swollen  by  floods,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  was  pre- 
cisely that  selected  by  the  wonderful  people  whose  glory  was 
in  conquest.  The  object  was  to  afford  assistance  to  passing 
troops  and  convoys,  to  secure  the  necessary  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  to  protect  the  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  pastures. 
Its  name,  Weycroft — Anglo-Saxon  wcsgy  or  weg^  a  road  (the 
Latin  via),  and  crafty  together  the  Farm  or  Homestead  upon 
the  Roman  Road, — speaks  for  itself,  and  the  site  must  have 
been  one  of  considerable  security  for  its  Roman  garrison  on 
account  of  its  natural  formation,  being  accessible  only  on  the 
eastern  side  and  partially  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine,  while 
it  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  well  upon  its  summit.  » 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  manor  of  Wey- 
croft was  valued  at  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  in  the  tiine  of  the 
Conqueror  at  twenty  shillings.  From  1086 — ^the  date  of 
Domesday  Book — ^till  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  the  owners  of 
the  mano^  are  unknown,  and  Ln.  that  tL  thsir  n^es  only 
are  recorded  till  1395,  when  the  estate,  as  mentioned  at  page 
437,  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  of  Olditch.  Original 
deeds  relating  to  this  purchase  are  still  in  existence.  *  By  one 
of  them,  dated  in  1395,  Robert  Deyghere,  of  Crukem,  and 
Avicia,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  Wycroft,  convey 
to  Sir  Thomas  "  the  manor  of  Wycroft  and  its  appurtenances." 

^  The  ancient  name  of  this  bridge  was  Streteford,  or  Stratford,  meaning  the  rOad  or 
passage  over  the  Roman  Fosse- way.'     See  page  71»  and  alsa  a  subsequent  page. 

'  See  page  71. 

'  See  Mr.  Davidson's  '*  British  and  Roman  Remains,** 

*  In  the  possession  of  F.  C.  Brooke,  Esq. ,  of  Ufford,  to  whom,  as  in  the  case  of 
Olditch,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  information  respecting  his  ancestors*  connection 
with  this  property.     See  pages  43.3-4.3. 
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to  make  peace  between  two  of  their  neighbours,  and  on  that 
very  day  there  came  there  a  certain  Lady  Katherine,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Cobham,  knight,  and  then  wife  of  John  Wyke,  of 
Nynhyde,  an  aunt  of  the  said  William  Fitz- John,  proposing  to 
ride  to  Shute,  thinking  that  she  should  be  godmother  to  the 
said  infant."  When  approaching  the  mansion,  she  was  met  by 
Edward  Deyghere,  who  asked  her  whither  she  was  going.  The 
lady,  "  answering  quickly,  said — *  Fool,  to  Shute,  to  see  my 
nephew  made  a  christian/  To  which  the  said  Edward  replied, 
with  a  grin,  in  his  mother  tongue,—  ^ 

'  Kate,  Kate,  ther  to,  by  myn  pate, 
Comyatow  too  late  ;  * — 

meaning  thereby  that  the  baptism  of  the  child  was  already 
over.  Whereupon  she  mounted  upon  her  horse  in  a  passion 
and  rode  home  in  deep  anger,  vowing  that  she  would  not  see 
her  sister  [in-law],  to  wit,  the  said  child's  mother,  for  the  next 
six  months,  albeit  she  should  be  in  extremis  and  die.  And  all 
these  things  the  aforesaid  jurors  know  and  saw."  ^ 

The  mansion  house  was  erected  soon  after  the  year  1400, — 
*'  built,"  says  Polwhele,  "  on  the  rising  of  a  hill — a  fair  house, 
a  very  pleasant  seat  over  the  river,  with  a  good  prospect."  It 
was  in  the  castellated  style  with  octagonal  turrets,  and 
attached  to  it  was  an  oratory,  or  chapel,  for  which  a  license 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Brook,  Esq.,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  on 
November  29,  1417.  ^ 

Traces  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  spacious  hall  still  exist,  as 
shown  in  the  initial  letter  to  chapter  IX.  In  1427,  a  license 
to  enclose  a  park  of  eight  hundred  acres  and  to  crenellate  the 
mansion  was  granted  to  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Sir 
Giles  Daubeney,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  and  others,  who  appear 
to  have  been  acting  as  his  co-trustees,  probably  in  connection 
with  a  settlement  made  in  1410,  on  the  marriage  of  the  owner. 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  with  Joan  Braybrooke.  * 

^  The  iDqnisition  is  in  Latin. 

*  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts,  Part  1,  Number  38.      Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

>  Bishop  Stafford's  Register.     Quoted  in  Dr.  Oliver's  "  Moncuticon  '*  and  also  in  his 
**  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  in  Devon," 

*  Sec  pages  439*40.     The  license  for  the  crenellation  of  Weycroft,  says  the  Patent 
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During  the  formation  of  the  park,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Sir  William  Bonville  and  Joan,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke, 
and  her  son,  respecting  the  stoppage  of  several  public  paths 
through  it.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  Nicholas 
Wysebeach,  the  abbot  of  Newenham,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
Sir  William, — ordering  that  all  the  paths  should  be  thrown 
open,  and  that,  on  a  day  appointed,  the  knight  and  the  lady 
should  ride  amicably  together  to  Newenham  Abbey,  where 
they  should  exchange  a  kiss,  in  token  of  peace  and  fiiendship, 
and  dine  together  at  the  abbot  s  table — a  very  pleasant  and 
sensible  way  of  settling  disputes.  The  circumstances  of  this 
case  are  recited  at  great  length  in  a  deed — of  which  a  trans- 
cript has  been  preserved — dated  at  Axminster  August  31, 
1328. 

By  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Barony  of  Cobham,  as 
related  in  my  account  of  Thorncombe,  the  Brookes  became 
Lords  Cobham,  and  the  family,  removing  to  Kent,  in  time  let 
down  their  establishments  at  Olditch  and  Weycroft,  and 
perhaps  about  1460  the  park  was  again  thrown  open  to  culti- 
vation and  the  mansion  became  ruinous,  "  for  want,"  says 
Risdon,  "  of  a  worthy  dweller  to  make  his  abode  there."  A 
farm  house  now  occupies  the  site,  but  considerable  remains  of  the 
mansion  may  still  be  traced.  A  few  old  trees,  also,  in  the  field 
at  the  turnpike  gate,  are  what  is  left  of  a  charming  avenue 
which  formerly  led  through  the  park  to  the  "  very  pleasant 
seat  over  the  river."  On  the  attainder  of  Henry  Lord  Cobham, 
in  1603,  as  related  in  page  434,  the  manor  and  mansion  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  following  year  were  bestowed 
by  the  king  upon  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devon.  This  nobleman 
left  the  estate  to  his  second  illegitimate  son,  and  his  son,  in 
1611,  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Bennett,  sheriff  of  London,  whose 
son  dismembered  the  manor  and  sold  the  estate  piecemeal. 

Roll  5  Henry  VL,  part  1,  mem.  3,  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  Humfrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  ^Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  others,  with  /itones  and  lime  to  enclose, 
crenellato,  turrellate,  and  embattle  their  manor  of  Wycroft,  in  Axminstre,  and  make  a 
park  there,  and  that  they  may  have  a  free  warren  there,  with  all  liberties  and  franchises, 
so  that  no  one  should  flee  into  it  or  enter  to  seize  anyone  withbut  leave.  In  the  original 
_*<  Manerium  suum  de  Wycroft  in  Axmistre  cum  petris  et  calce  indudere  kemeUare  et 
batellare  et  octingentas  acras  terre  et  bosci  in  Azmistre  includere  et  parcum  inde  facerc 
possint." 
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The  principal  portion  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Bilke, 
Esq.  9  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  rest  passed  into  the 
Mallock,  Tucker,  Knight,  and  other  local  families. 

During  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
nonconformists,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  dissenters  of 
Axminster  "  hired  a  house  [part  of  what  is  now  the  farm 
house]  at  Wykecroft  for  assembling  together  to  worship."  The 
writer  of  the  **  Church  Book  "  in  the  Independent  Chapel  at 
Axminster,  already  quoted  at  page  271,  and  more  copiously  in 
my  account  of  that  town,  records  that  "  during  the  space  of 
about  two  whole  years  an  open  door  was  continued  to  them  in 
their  public  meeting  house  at  Wykecroft,  with  much  peace 
and  liberty."  But  towards  the  close  of  1681,  "the  clouds 
returned  again  and  gathered  blacknesse  apace.  A  dreadful 
storm  of  persecution  began  to  fall,  and  it  prov'd  to  be  a  violent 
storm  of  some  continuance — the  Lord  stirring  up  adversaries 
a^gain  to  afflict  the  professours  of  religion  and  to  break  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  of  God,  ranging  up  and  down  like 
roaring  and  ravening  lyons,  with  fiercenesse  and  rage  in  many 
places  ;  and  about  this  time  was  this  congregation  constrained 
to  leave  their  publick  meeting  house  at  Wykecroft.  The 
violence  of  the  adversary  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
assemble  together  in  that  place  with  any  quietness  or  safety 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  but  wander'd  up  and  down, 
sometimes  in  one  place  or  wood,  sometimes  in  another,  as  in 
former  dales.  And  thus  they  continued  stedfastly  in  their 
assembling  together,  the  Lord  being  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  to  them  in  a  weary  land, — as  the  refuge  from  the  stonn 
even  whilst  the  blast  of  the  terrible  one  was  as  a  storm  against 
the  wall." 

Sisterhood  is  the  name  of  a  farm  among  the  trees, — an 
interesting  mass  of  which  the  artist  has  depicted.  It  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  below 
Weycroft  Bridge.  Notwithstanding  the  expectations  which 
may  be  raised  by  its  attractive  name,  I  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  of  consequence  to  be  said  about  this  beautifully- 
situated  place.  It  was  probably  a  barton,  held  under  the 
manor  of  Smallridge,  and  sold  when  that  manor  was  dismem- 
bered,— ^about  the  year  1640. 
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To  the  neighbouring  estate  of  St.  Leonard's  more  interest  is 
attached.  It  was  also  a  small  farm  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Smallridge.  It  took  its  name  from  a  chapel  which  formerly 
stood  there,  and  which  was  erected  by  one  of  the  family  of 
Ralegh  after  an  event  which  is  thus  related  : — An  ancestor  of 
the  family,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  Having  found  means 
to  make  his  escape,  he  got  into  a  boat  without  sail  or  oars, 
and,  committing  himself  to  the  tide,  was  at  length  driven 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  In  gratitude  for  his  preser- 
vation, and  in  remembrance  of  his  escape,  which  took  place  on 
St.  Leonard's  day,  he  built  this  chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
saint,  hanging  up  in  it,  like  the  votive  offerings  of  the  ancients, 
his  fetters  and  a  target  of  steel  gilt — ^all  which,  with  the  records 
of  the  foundation,  were  given  to  his  descendant,  Sir  Walter 
Ealegh,  as  their  rightful  owner,  by  a  priest  of  Axminster  who 
had  been-  the  officiating  minister  in  the  chapel.  Of  this  build- 
ing not  a  vestige  remains. 

That  mansion  among  the  trees  upon  the  hill,  Friend,  a  little 
below  Sisterhood,  the  glimpses  of  which  excite  your  admiration 
as  we  approach  the  town  on  our  pleasant  walk  along  the  turn- 
pike road,  is  Cloakham  House.  Its  situation  is  truly  delightful 
— commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  town,  the  valley  with 
its  winding  stream,  and  the  ocean  in  the  distance.  The  house 
was  erected  by  Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1732.  His 
niece  brought  the  property,  by  marriage,  in  1773,  to  William 
Kennaway,  *  Esq.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  James 
Alexander,  Esq.,  whose  widow  continued  to  reside  there  till 
her  death,  in  1846.  Its  present  owner  and  occupier  is  Henry 
Knight,  Esq. 

The  Smiths  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in 
the  Quakers'  Burying  Ground  at  Membury — a,  little  triangular 
plot  in  the  fields  upon  the  hill  with  which  the  Membury 
valley  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  — is  a  headstone  among 
the  few  neglected  graves  which  still  remain.  It  has  inscrip- 
tions on  both  sides,  almost  obliterated.  With  considerable 
difficulty  I  was  able  to  decipher  the  following  : — 

'*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Anne,  the  wife  of  Edward  Smith,  of  Cloakham,  near  Azmin- 
bier,  who  died    .    .     .    June    .     .     .     .     17    .    ."     *'Here  lieth  the  body  of  Anne, 
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wife  of  Joseph  Oillefct,  of  Chard,  and  daughter  of  Edward  and  Anne  Smith,  of  doakham. 
She  ....  during  her  ...."".•••  body  of  Thomas,  son  of  Edward 
and  Anne  Smith,  who  died  27  October,  1779,    ....    year  of  his  age.*' 

Cloakham  was  anciently  and  more  elegantly  written  Ch- 
corribey  and  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  old  English 
word  dough,  or  Clowgh, — "  a  kind  of  breach  or  valley  down  a 
slope  from  the  sides  of  a  hill,  where  commonly  shwlgges  and 
trees  do  grow."  ^ 

The  river  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  upon  which  Cloakham 
House  is  situated  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
with  an  ornamented  wooden  parapet.  The  carriage  drive 
which  passes  over  it  winds  through  a  beautiful  little  park 
called  The  Lawn,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  we  pass 
at  the  Lodge  between  Weycroft  turnpike  gate  and  the  ceme- 
tery. The  Lawn  was  laid  out  by  the  late  James  Alexander 
Frampton,  Esq.,  and,  with  great  liberality,  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

Stony  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill  in  the  town  of  Ax- 
minster,  is  about  half  a  mile  below  Cloakham  Bridge.  The 
Town  Weir,  an  excellent  "  range,"  and  sundry  unexceptionable 
stickles,  occur  in  the  interval.  The  weir  is  the  first  from  the 
sea,  and  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  some 
twenty  miles  of  splendid  spawning-ground  above.  Except 
during  the  highest  floods  it  practically  says  to  the  spawn-laden 
fish — "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  fins  be  stayed."  The  range,  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  dam  of  the  mill  and  factory  below,  resembles,  in 
some  respects,  the  famous  Coaxdon  Range  already  described. 
The  river  between  Weycroft  and  Stony  Bridge  is  really  beauti- 
ful, and  forms  an  appropriate  and  a  charming  place  for  the 
saunterings  of  the  summer  evening  local  angler  who  does  not 
prefer  a  longer  walk  to  shake  off  the  lassitude  of  the  day.  He 
had  need,  however,  be  a  skilful  one,  if  he  would  be  successful, 
for  the  river  is  greatly  lashed,  and  the  fish  are  knowing  of  the 
angler  s  wiles  and  eschew  a  bungler  s  fascinations. 

*  ifr  *  ^fr  ^^  * 

Through  the  tunipike  gate — ^past  the  Lodge  just  spoken  of, 

'  Verstigan's  **  KestUuiion  of  Dtcaytd  Intelligences,''  page  285. 
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— ^past  the  Cemetery, — over  Millbrook  Bridge  ^ — up  the  hill — 
down  Chard  Street and,-^all  hail  to  thee^  old  Axininster  ! 

^  Mill  Brook  is  a  little  tributary  of  the  Axe  which  rises  on  Farzleigh  Farm,  aboat 
two  miles  east  of  the  town,  and  empties  itself  below  Cloakham  Bridge.  It  reoeivee  its 
name  from  the  old  mill  at  Millbrook^  which  it  drives.  This  mill  is  in  the  manor  of 
Prestaller,  and  is  leased  out  on  lives.  It  was  the  Prestaller  manor  milL  A  cerfcain  part 
of  the  stream,  it  is  said,  was  sold,  some  hnndreds  of  years  ago,  to  the  town  of  Azmin- 
ster,  and  was  diverted  for  the  town  wateroonrse.  The  owner  of  the  mansion  at  Weyeroft 
in  fonner  times  had  the  right  of  grinding  com  at  the  mill  toll  free. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


XMINSTER  ia  the  larg- 
est and  moat  important 
town  upon  the   imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Axe,  ^ 
and  it  is   indisputably 
the    principal    angling 
station  —  commanding, 
as  it  does,  the  best  of 
both    the     upper    and 
lower  parts  of  the  main 
stream  and  also  one  of 
uies.  The  town  is  situated 
J  of  Devonshire,  upon  the 
arset  and  Dorset      It  is 
i  miles  &om  London  by 
ouubu-  VT  t9Bi«i  u  jMuiv/ay,  upon  which  it  is  a  station, 
twenty-seven  from  Exeter,  thirteen  from  Crewkeme,  and  seven 
from  Chard,  by  road,  and  nine  by  railway.    It  is  in  the  dioceae 
of  Exeter,   the  archdeaconry  of  Honiton,   and  the  eastern 
electoral  division  of  the  county.     Moreover,  it  is  the  capital  of 
a  hundred,  ^  and  the  centre  of  a  poor  law  union  comprising 

*,*  Tha  initUl  letter  to  Chftpter  IX,  in  this  p^gs,  contuni »  view  of  Wefcroft. 

'  Crawkema,  BMiniiiitcr,  Chard,  mnd  Colyton,  it  moat  b«  remembered,  u«  not  upon 
the  bonki  of  the  river,  although  the  fonr  parishet  %n  waahed  hy  iti  watera. 

*  The  hundred  eompri«ea  Axmiiuter,  Axmooth,  CombpiiDe,  Combe  Baleigh,  Dal- 
wood,  Honiton,  Kilmington,  Lnppitt,  Membary,  Mnabary,  Rooadown,  StocUaod 
UplTine,  Upottery,  and  Yaroombe.  AjmioQth  waa  formerly  a  lepuate  hundred,  but  the 
two  hnndreda  have  long  been  onited. 
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an  inn  called  the  Red  Lion.  At  this  inn,  say  the  old  people, 
on  the  oral  testimony  of  their  grandsires,  a  Jew  pedlar  was 
murdered,  and  on  that  account  the  inn  was  shunned  and  at 
last  pulled  down.  "  Uphay,"  says  Sir  William  Pole,  "  took 
its  name  from  its  scite,  ^  and  gave  its  name  unto  its  dwellers, 
for  it  appears  that  many  of  that  name  successively  enjoyed  the 
same."  The  family  of  Uphay  were  also  the  owners  of  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Haccombfee,  from  "  the  latter  end  of 
Kinge  Edw.  I.  unto  Kinge  Rich.  II.  tyme,"  when  "  Sir  William 
Umfiraville  enjoyed  it"  [Haccombfee],  after  whose  death 
Edmond  Pyne,  in  right  of  Alice,  his  wife,  relict  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Umfraville,  held  both  Uphay  and  Haccomfee.  Lord  Bonville 
possessed  them  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  they  descended 
from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  sold  them  to  Lord  Petre, 
from  whom  they  passed  with  the  other  manor  property,  as 
hereafter  described. 

Trill  was  anciently  a  manor,  the  property  and  residence,  for 
many  generations,  of  a  family  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  [1327-1377]  it  was  sold  by  John  de  Trill  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fitchett,  of  Somersetshire,  from  whom  it  was 
carried,  by  successive  heiresses,  into  the  families  of  Hill, 
Cheiny  ( of  Pinho ),  Walgrave,  Hussey,  and  Clopton.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Drakes,  who  formed  a  park  there,  and  it 
descended  with  their  other  possessions  till  the  death  of  Lady 
Drake,  in  1782,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
Tucker.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  John  Gregson, 
Esq.,  of  London,  who  also  owned  the  adjoining  estate  of  Little 
Trill.  Both  estates  were  sold  in  1860,  when  Great  TrUl  became 
the  property  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Sparks,  Crewkerne,  and  Little 

^  Hay  is  probably  derived  from  the  Norman  French,  but  has  a  representative  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Haga,  It  is  applied  to  nnmerous  estates  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  strictness  it  means  a  hedgt,  but  in  its  enlarged  sense  it  is  an  indosure,  and 
in  the  plural  fhayes,  or  kayne)  a  collection  of  inclosures.  The  Saxon  ?Mga  was  applied 
to  all  the  small  estates  in  a  general  sense,  and  meant  particularly  a  little  field.  Its 
representative  in  modem  German  is  hag,  generally  applied  to  woodlands.  The  suffixes 
hagtn  and  htnn  are  common  in  Hesse.  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  "  haighf  or  hag^  is  a  place 
surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  appears  to  have  been  usually  an  indosure  for  the  purposes  of 
the  chase,"  the  word  path  (from  the  Celtic  parwg)  having  a  kindred  meaning.  Uphay, 
then,  means  the  Indosure,  or  the  Estate,  as  we  should  now  say,  upon  the  Upland.  Hayne 
is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colyton,  as  I  shall  have  to  notice  in  my  account 
of  that  town.     See  my  *'  Local  Xom^nclaturf,^^ 
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Trill  that  of  John  Still,  Esq.,  of  Mountfield  House,  Musbury. 
Wyke  is  a  hamlet  about  a  mile  south  from  the  town  under 
Trinity  Hill,  and  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  page  65, 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  Boman  road.  It 
was  anciently  the  property  and  residence  of  the  "knightly 
family  of  Doune,  whoe  had  alsoe  land  neere  the  sea  "  [at  Bous- 
down,  &c.].  The  co-heiresses  of  Hugh  de  Doune,  the  last  of 
the  males,  married  Henry  Ledred  and  John  Holcombe.  North 
Wyke  was  inherited  by  Ledred,  whose  heiress  brought  it  by 
marriage  to  the  Strodes,  of  Parnham,  by  whom,  after  a  few 
descent.s,  it  was  sold  in  parcels. 

The  town  of  Axminster  occupies  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
situation  on  the  side  of  the  range  of  hills  by  which  the  valley 
is  enclosed  on  the  east.  The  views  from  various  points  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  are  extensive  and  charming,  and  the 
town  is  itself  a  pleasing  object  from  the  valley  and  ihe  sur- 
rounding hills.  All  the  principal  entrances  to  the  town  axe 
good.  Wide  and  excellent  roads,  with  trees  as  numerous  and 
hedgerows  as  luxuriant  as  the  outrageous  taste  and  legislation 
in  these  matters  permit,  lead  from  every  direction,  and  the 
immediate  approaches  are  embellished  with  handsome  resi- 
dences embedded  in  foliage  and  flowers.  The  streets,  lighted 
with  gas,  introduced  in  1838,  and  partially  paved,  were  for- 
merly very  narrow  and  intricate,  bespeaking  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  town.  But  a  series  of  extensive  fires  some  forty  years 
ago  afforded  an  opportunity  for  improvements  which  was  not 
thrown  away,  while  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1860  gave 
an  impetus  in  various  directions  tending  to  the  increase  of 
building.  A  large  triangular  space  in  front  of  the  church, 
in  which  are  some  respectably  built  houses,  may  be  mentioned 
as  not  the  least  of  these  improvements.  Trinity  Square,  as 
this  place  is  called,  was  laid  out  after  a  fire  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1834,  which  destroyed  the  entire  range  of  about 
thirty  houses  forming  the  north  side  of  a  very  narrow  street 
which  extended  from  the  Bell  Hotel  to  the  corner  of  Castle 
Street.  The  sweeping  away  of  the  old  street  threw  open  the 
church  and  churchyard,  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  included 
in  the  "  Square,"  and  thus  a  very  large  open  space  is  formed  in 
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the  centre  of  the  town, — obviously  a  gratifying  change  from 
the  mean  buildings  and  narrow  street  which  formerly  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  spot.  Another  large  space,  forming  a 
square,  is  occupied  by  the  George  Hotel — a  very  large  building 
famous  in  the  pre-railway  day^,  when  sixteen  coaches  daily 
passed  through  the  town  and  were  horsed  there,  up  and 
down.  A  third  rather  open  apace,  at  the  top  of  Castle  Hill, 
is  occupied  by  the  market  house  and  shambles,  erected  in  1826 
on  the  site  of  an  older  building  in  which  a  gviildhall  formed 
the  upper  storey. 


In  pages  106  and  234-5  I  have  devoted  notes  to  the  curious 
subject  of  inn  signs,  endeavoring  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Red  Lion,  the  George,  the  White  Hart,  and  some  others.  I 
may  iidd  here  that  the  Bell  is  a  very  common  sign,  and  was 

used  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.     For  Chaucer  says 

"  the  gentil  hostelrie  that  heighte  the  Tabard  "  was  "  faste  by 
the  Belle."  Mr.  Hotton  assigns  the  frequency  of  the  name  to 
our  national  fondness  for  bell-ringing,  "  which  procured  for  our 
island  the  name  of  '  the  ringing  island,'  and  made  Handel  say 
that  the  bell  was  our  national  musical  instrument."  The 
Green  Dragon,  of  which  there  is  a  "specimen  "  at  the  foot  of 
Castle  Hill,  belongs  also  to  a  numerous  family.       The  Dragon 
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is  an  old  heraldic  charge,  and  many  inns  copied  it  from  the 
supporters  of  the  local  lord  or  knight.  There  are  inn  dragons 
of  other  colors — especially  white  and  red — ^but  the  green 
darries  off  the  palm  in  Bonifacial  popularity.  ^  At  Axminster 
the  Green  Di'agon  has  been  migratory.  Formerly  its  locus  in 
quo  was  opposite  the  weighbridge  in  the  churchyard — ^now 
private  dwellings.  Of  these  premises  a  story  is  told  by  the 
one  or  two  inhabitants  of  the  town  old  enough  to  remember  it 
or  to  have  heard  it  related  by  still  older  men,  to  the  effect  that 
the  house  was  used  one  night  by  a  funeral  party  on  their  way 
to  Exeter,  and  that  the  coflSn  containing  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  granary  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ostler,  who  made 
it  his  bedroom.  The  ostler,  still  in  ignorance,  afterwards  went 
to  bed  in  the  dark.  In  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  strange 
noise,  as  if  of  something  tapping  and  struggling.  At  daylight 
the  ftineral  party  came  for  the  coffin  and  resumed  their  journey 
with  it,  placed,  of  course,  in  a  hearse.  The  ostler  having  after- 
wards related  what  he  had  heard  during  the  night,  a  person  was 
despatched  on  horseback,  and,  overtaking  the  party,  the  cofl^ 
was  opened  and  the  corpse  found  turned  over  on  its  face,  while 
those  parts  of  the  shroud  which  had  covered  the  legs  and  arms 
were  torn,  evidently  from  the  horrible  and  fi-uitless  strugglings 
of  the  wretched  wearer. 

The  principal  inn  was  the  Dolphin,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  market  house,  and  was  previously  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  influential  family  of  Yonge,  of  Axminster  and 
Colyton.^ 

The  other  principal  parts  of  the  town  are  Lyme,  Chard, 
South,  and  West  Streets,  Castle  Hill,  and  Trinity  Place,  and  the 
minor  thoroughfares  are  Silver  Street,  ^  Church  Street,  Back 
Lane,  Willhay  Lane,  and  Castle  Street,  or  Lower  Back  Lane. 

^  The  Green  Dragon,  in  the  old  days,  was  much  frequented  by  anglers,  and  it  is  still 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  angler  over  the  "  home  ground  "  in  need  of  a  refreshing 
glass  of  ale. 

*  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Defoe"  as  I  have  quoted  a,t  page  556,  is  mistaken  in 
calling  this  inn  the  Green  Dragon. 

'  Silver  Street  is  always  suggestive  of  the  footprints  of  the  Romans.  Silver  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Silva,  a  wood,  and  the  full  meaning  may  thus  be  the 
Street  or  Road  leading  to  the  Wood— and  the  country  round  Axminster  was  formerly 
almost  literally  an  immense  wood. 
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Whit  Pot  Lane  is  the  curious  designation  of  the  ancient  road 
which  connects  the  Musbury  Road  with  the  main  London 
turnpike  road,  starting  from  beyond  Purzebrook,  as  the  private 
residence,  which  was  also  formerly  a  hotel,  is  called, — ^no  doubt 
from  the  brook  there  which  rises  at  Furzeley.  I  mention  it 
in  order  to  give  what  appears  to  be  the  ingenious  etymological 
guess  of  a  friend, — namely,  that  Whit  Pot  Lane  is  a  corruption 
of  Wide  Pot  Land,  that  is,  the  land  originally  taken  by  squat- 
ters from  the  waste  and  establishing  ownership  by  the  boiling 
of  a  pot, —  after  the  manner,  for  another  purpose,  of  the  old 
Taunton  Potwallers.  ^ 

I  may  add  that  the  running  water  from  Furzeleigh,  men- 
tioned at  page  584,  flows  through  the  principal  streets,  not  in 
an  open  stream,  with  pills,  or  dipping-places,  as  formerly,  but 
made  partially  available  by  means  of  taps.  ^ 

The  antiquity  of  Axminster  is  beyond  question.  The  strik- 
ing circumstance  of  its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
ancient  roads  which  traversed  the  West  of  England,  as  endea- 
vored to  be  traced  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  its  being  the  site  of  an  Ancient 
British  settlement,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  its  name, 
its  form,  and  its  situation  between  the  two  earthworks  at 
Membury  and  Musbury  which  are  undoubtedly  of  British 
foundation  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  defences  at 
Axminster  with  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  surrounded 
themselves.  Those  defences  were  also  earthworks  only,  for 
Caesar  and  the  few  other  ancient  writers  who  throw  any  light 
upon  our  island  before  the  time  of  the  Romans  distinctly  say 
that  the  British  fenced  in  large  circles  with  trees  and  mounds 
of  earth,  with  a  ditch,  and  that  within  these  they  built  their 

'  Some  of  the  older  etreets  have  within  memory  been  greatly  denaded  of  honsee, 
especially  Chard  Street,  which,  instead  of  showing  a  large  extent  of  wall  frontsge,  had 
an  nnintermpted  line  of  houses  on  both  sides  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  space  occapied  by  the  Independent  burying  ground,  and  among  the  houses 
wss  an  inn  called  the  Old  Angel,  described  in  some  documents  as  "  late  WooUey's/'— a 
well-known  old  angler  of  that  name  having  formerly  resided  there. 

'  The  word  Pill,  or  Peel,  applied  to  dipping  places,  is  peculiar  to  Axminster— or, 
rather,  I  never  heard  it  used  elsewhere.  It  is  from  the  Ancient  British,  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pifU,  a  pool,  and  also  a  small  running  stream.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
■mall  running  streams  are  also  called  "  Lakes.''  Hence  the  running  water  through 
Axminster  streets  is  known  as  *<  The  Town  Lake."   See  my  "  Biutic  HJbeichea,"  page  125. 
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Imts,  and  thus  protected  themselves  and  their  cattle.  Those 
settlements,  too,  were  placed,  whenever  possible,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  roada,  on  the  sides  of  which  they  threw  up 
banks  at  the  entrances  by  way  of  defence.  They  naturally 
preferred,  also,  to  settle  near  a  stream,  on  a  position  defended 
by  nature,  and  especially  on  a  promontory  having  a  gentle 
declivity  to  a  river.  Their  earthworks,  unlike  those  of  the 
civilised  Romans,  who  afterwards  adopted  so  many  of  them, 
were  irregular  in  construction,  and  followed  the  form  of  the 
hill-side  on  which  they  stood.  "  These,"  says  Mr.  Davidson, 
"  are  the  principal  known  peculiarities  of  the  British  settle- 


ments, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  remarkable 
agreement  with  these  features  which  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Axminster  presents,  especially  if  viewed  on  the  approach  to  it 
from  the  west,  and  if  the  form  of  the  declivity  called  Castle 
Hill  be  examined,  with  that  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town 
stands,  sloping  gradually  down  to  the  river."  ' 

The  above  plan  will  show  the  situation  of  the  place  with 
regard  to  the  intersection  of  the  British  and  Roman  roads. 

I  <  I  i^'g  ^m  gg^  Bdvett  to  u  opcii  space  within  the  town  which  bMti  the  AppelUtioa 
of  '  The  Cutle,'  though  it  baa  long  igo  been  divetted  of  the  chancier  of  ft  inilit«ry  poak 
Townt  unoDg  the  Britoiu,  m  with  the  Gauls,  were,  iu  their  origiD,  merely  [ortreix*  to 
•ecur«  the  people  nnd  their  cattle  (rom  audd«ii  irruption  or  attack.   But  as  the  populatica 
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There  are  no  records  of  the  eventful  and  often  terrible  pro- 
ceedings of  which  Axminster  and  its  neighbourhood  were  the 
scene  at  the  period  when  the  all-conquering  Romans  marched 
their  legions  through  the  land  of  which  they  finally  obtained 
undisputed  military  possession.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
numerous  entrenchments  upon  the  hills,  originally  constructed 
by  the  aboriginal  Britons  for  defending  themselves  against 
hostile  tribes  and  from  their  Belgic  invaders,  were  also  used, 
and  doubtless  stubbornly  defended,  against  the  far  more  for- 
midable Roman  foes,  who,  when  the  mastery  was  obtained, 
took  possession  of  and  re-arranged  and  adapted  them  to  the 
purposes  of  their  more  parfect  military  requirements, — ^holding 
them  as  centres  of  operations  during  the  gradual  process  of 
settling  peacefully  down,  and  of  the  final  social  fusion  of  con- 
queror and  conquered.  The  roads,  too, — ^so  important  an  agent 
in  the  machinery  of  conquest  and  colonisation, — were  early 
converted  from  mere  trackways  into  a  state  of  such  perfection 
as  the  world  has  never  since  seen  equalled,  and  all  the  desirable 
British  settlements  were  made  the  bases  of  Romano-British 
towns.  ^  It  is  probable  that  Axminster,  from  its  proximity  to 
Axmouth,  the  great  local  shipping  port  for  Phoenician  and 
other  ancient  commerce,  and  in  direct  communication  with  it, 

increased,  and  civilisation  advanced,  their  fortified  places  were  enlarged  in  compass,  and 
were  provided  with  market  places  within  their  intrenchments.  An  area  within  the  town 
of  Axminster  which  comprises  the  market-place,  upon  '  the  Castle  Hill,'  appears  to  have 
been  of  this  description.  It  ii  a  projecting  point  or  extremity  of  the  natural  declivity 
which  defended  the  town  on  the  north-western  side,  but  there  are  marks  of  its  having 
been  an  intrenchment,  in  the  vestiges  of  a  fosse,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  That 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  British  period  is  extremely  probable  when  we  consider  not  only 
its  situation  as  respects  the  Ikeneld  and  the  Fosse-way,  which  bend  out  of  their  course  to 
reach  it,  but  that  it  is  immediately  connected  by  ancient  roads  with  the  British  forts  of 
Musbury  and  Membury.  With  the  last-mentioned  intrenchment,  also,  there  is  a  second 
communication,  which  seems  to  have  been  provided  in  case  of  the  other  road  being  in 
possession  of  an  enemy.  From  the  northern  side  of  Axminster  castle  a  narrow  way  winds 
along  under  the  hill,  and,  crossing  the  river  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  proceeds  to  a 
junction  with  Smallridge  Lane,  which,  as  before  stated,  leads  directly  from  the  eastern 
gate  of  Membury  fort  A  parochial  fortress  having  such  a  covert  way  to  it  is  a  known 
accompaniment  to  a  BritiBh  village." — Davidson's  "  British  and  Roman  Bemaing,** 

'  See  pages  54  to  76.  The  origin  of  cities  rested  with  the  Romans,  for  the  Britons 
had  none,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  planted  theirs,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  sites  of  the  Roman  towns  and  stations.  So  rapidly  did  they  spread,  however, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  our  present  towns,  and  even  villages  and  hamlets, 
appear  to  have  existed  from  the  »Saxon  times. — Eccleston's  **  Jntrofiuction  Co  Knglkh 
Antiquities,*^ 
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became  developed  in  time,  and  long  before  the  Boman  invasion, 
from  a  primitive  settlement  in  the  woods  to  something  more 
in  correspondence  with  our  modem  ideas  of  a  town,  and  that 
the  Roman  town  was  based  upon  its  foundations.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  and  if  the  Romans  had  entirely  rebuilt  the  town, 
its  streets,  instead  of  being  intricate  and  narrow, — sl  form 
admuably  suited  for  internal  defence  in  the  ruder  times — 
would  have  been  laid  out  on  the  well-known  Roman  principle 
of  breadth,  regularity,  straightness,  and  right  angles  with 
each  other — like  those  of  Dorchester,  Bridport,  and  Honiton. 
But  Axminster  never  took  rank  as  one  of  the  hyberna  castra, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  included  in  any  of  the  existing  itinera- 
ries. It  was,  "  in  all  probability,"  says  Mr.  Davidson,  "  one  of 
the  smaller  stations,  fixed  at  convenient  places  on  the  roads  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  troops  and  passengers,  and 
called  '  mutationes,'  in  consequence  of  horses  being  kept  there 
for  the  use  of  the  couriers.  For  such  a  purpose  its  position 
seems  peculiarly  adapted,  and  the  numerous  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  prove  the  constant  inter- 
course which  must  have  been  maintained  on  the  several  roads 
which  concentre  at  this  point,  while  its  intermediate  situation 
between  the  forts  of  Musbury  and  Membury,  and  its  direct 
communication  with  them  and  with  the  castellum  of  Weycroft, 
independently  of  its  own  means  of  defence,  would  render  it  a 
position  of  considerable  security." 

Coming  down  to  the  Saxon  times,  after  the  declining  power 
of  Rome  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  her,  in  the  concentration 
of  her  defences,  to  withdraw  her  legions  from  "  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea,"  more  solid  ground  presents  itself  to  the  student  of 
the  period,  both  general  and  local,  and  there  is  something  like 
a  basis  of  authentic  history  upon  which  to  proceed.  It  happens 
that  this  locality  is  very  rich  in  events  during  the  Saxon 
period,  and  therefore  I  shall  linger  over  it  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing forward  some  unusually  interesting  matter. 

Axminster,  Colyton,  and  Axmouth  formed  parts  of  the 
royal  demesne,  and  so  continued  till  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. These  places,  with  many  others,  are  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Alfred  the  Great,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  extract  from 
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that  will  at  page  242.  Axminster  was  a  town  of  considerable 
consequence  in  those  early  times.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt,  indeed,  that  it  was  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  royal  family.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  places  selected 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the  princess  Ethelfleda  for 
the  erection  of  castles  or  forts.  This  princess  was  Alfred  s 
eldest  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  EtKelred,  who  was  appointed 
by  her  brother  Edward  to  the  Earldom  of  Mercia.  The 
selection  of  such  a  site  was  most  appropriate,  being  on  the 
great  road  across  the  valley  and  near  a  part  of  the  coast 
peculiarly  Uable  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Danes. 
The  castle  was  founded  in  916,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  market  place,  and  where  the  Ancient  British  fort  had 
previously  stood.  The  site  of  the  original  earthworks  was 
occupied  by  enormous  walls,  enclosing  the  various  domestic 
offices  and  the  strong  and  lofty  tower  known  as  the  keep. 

No  vestige  remains  of  this  ancient  building,  but  what  were 
undoubtedly  some  of  its  foundations  have  been  discovered  at 
different  times.  In  the  underground  cellar  of  the  Bell  Hotel 
are  the  foundations  of  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  there 
is  an  ancient  well  within  an  arch,  originally  formed  for  dipping 
but  of  late  years  connected  with  a  pump  for  supplying  the 
establishment.  Both  the  wall-foundations  and  the  well  are 
probably  relics  of  the  castle.  At  all  events,  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  ever  appertained  to  any  modern  building. 

About  the  year  1824,  in  digging  a  trench  on  the  north- 
western side  of  Castle  Hill,  in  the  garden  at  Castle  Hill  House, 
where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  abruptly  towards  the  river, 
the  workmen  struck  upon  some  flint  walls  which  were  found 
to  be  ten  feet  thick,  and  of  great  firmness  of  structure.  These 
could  have  belonged  to  no  ordinary  building,  and  it  may  with 
safety  be  inferred  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle,  which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  at  some  time 
previous  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  its  destruction,  for  being  on  the  king's  demesne  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  shared  in  the  general  demolition 
of  castles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

The  most  extraordinary  event  in  connection  with  Axminster 
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in  the  Saxon  times  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Brunenburgh, 
the  scene  of  which,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  to  show, 
was  the  Valley  of  the  Axe.  All  the  old  chroniclers  speak  in 
the  most  glowing  language  of  this  sanguinary  battle.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country,  the  destinies 
of  which  were  materially  affected  by  the  result.  Nearly  a 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  yet  to  this  day  there  is  hardly 
a  native  child,  from  Axminster  to  the  sea,  who  does  not  prattle 
about  Warldke  and  its  once  "  running  with  blood," — ^hardly  a 
full-grown  native  man  who  would  not  confess,  if  he  could 
forget  the  "  weakness  "  of  such  a  confession,  that  he  feels  an 
involuntary  thrill  of  horror,  and  is  impressed,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, with  all  sorts  of  supernatural  fancies  while  crossing  the 
"  lake ''  ^  by  night,  at  Kingsfield,  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Axminster  to  Musbury.  The  still  but  impressive  voice  of 
tradition  is  indeed  no  trifling  feature  in  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  as  the  scene  of  this  famous  battle. 
But  there  is  far  more  substantial  evidence,  some  of  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  produce. 

The  very  names  of  Warlake  and  Kingsfield  are  suggestive. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Battleford,  a  mile  and  a  half 
north-east  of  Axminster,  to  which  place  the  fight  extended, 
and  there  are  other  local  names  which  I  shall  have  to  mention. 
The  site  of  the  battle  has  long  been  in  dispute  among  the 
historians  and  antiquarians.  Many  of  them,  copying  one  from 
another,  assert  that  it  is  far  away  in  Northiunberland, 
others  at  Burnley,  in  Lancashire,  and  a  few  of  them  in 
Cheshire.  Two  or  three  other  places  have  been  selected,  but 
i\o  facts  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  any  of  them.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  impor- 
tant of  the  ancient  documents,  gives  no  clue  to  the  locality, 
but  speaks  of  Brunenburgh  as  a  well-known  place.  The  late 
Mr.  Davidson,  whose  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
spot  gave  him  advantages  far  superior  to  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  writer  on  the  subject,  was  satisfied  that  our  valley  was 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  contest,  and  has  recorded,  in  his 
manuscript  history,  that  his  conviction   was  gained  after  a 

'  See  pages  357  and  584. 
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careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  statements  made 
by  all  the  ancient  chroniclers  and  writers  to  whose  works  he 
could  gain  access,  and  that  these  were  more  than  seventy  in 
number. 

The  celebrated  Leland,  in  his  ''Collectanea"  (volume  1, 
pages  202-3),  gives  some  extracts  from  an  ancient  Norman- 
French  Chronicle,  including  "A  list  of.  those  who  came  to 
England  with  King  William  the  Conqueror," — **  Un  role  de 
ceux  queux  veignont  in  Angleterre  ovesque  roy  Wm.  le  Con- 
quereur."  Among  the  comments  upon  that  list  I  translate  the 
following,  giving  the  original  in  a  foot  note  ^  : — AJl  those  lords 
abovenamed  were  in  the  retinue  of  Monsieur  de  Moion,  as  is 
abovesaid.  In  his  time  arrived  at  Seaton,  in  Devonshire,  the 
largest  navy  that  ever  came  to  this  country  from  foreigners. 
But  this  Athelstan  fought  against  them  nobly,  and  killed  nine 
score  thousand  of  these  enemies,  of  whom  none  escaped  who 
were  not  either  dead  or  wounded  unto  death*  Among  them 
thus  killed  were  five  kings,  who  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Axminster.  And  of  the  host  of  the  King  of  England  were 
then  killed  eight  of  the  most  noble  earls  of  this  land,  and  were 
buried  in  the  same  cemetery  of  Axminster,  Also  the  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  with  all  his  host,  was  slain  in  this  battle.  This 
battle  began  at  Brunedune  [Browndown],  near  Colyton,  and 
extended  as  far  as  ALxminster,  which  then  was  called  Bronebyriy 
and  there  was  the  great  slaughter,  and  the  day  became  night.  ^ 

There  is  much  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  double  name  of 
Axminster  thus  expressly  recorded  in  this  ancient  chronicle. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  adding  to 
or  changing  the  names  given  to  places  by  their  predecessors. 

^  "Tous  ycels  seigneira  de  sua  nome  estoient  a  la  retenaance  Monseir  de  Moion  si 
cum  de  sua  est  diste.  £ii  son  temps  ariuerent  a  Seton  en  Devenahire  le  plus  grand  navia 
que  onqnca  vint  a  ceat  terre  dea  aliens  mais  ciat  Athelatane  encontre  eua  noblement  com- 
hati  et  ociat  IXxx  mille  de  cea  ennemiea  de  qaela  ne  escapa  nul  quil  ne  fuat  morte  on 
naurez  a  morte.  Entre  quels  ai  furent  occia  v.  rois  les  quela  sont  enterrez  en  le  cimiter 
Daxemynatre.  £t  del  oat  le  roy  Dengleter  ai  furent  occia  VIII.  countea  le  plua  noblea  de 
cent  terre  et  aont  enterrea  en  meiane  cimiter  Daxeminatre.  Auzint  le  eneaqae  de  Shire* 
borne  od  ton  [tou]  aon  oft  [oat]  fuat  en  cele  bataille  tuez.  Ceate  bataille  commenaa  a 
Brunedune  pres  de  Coliton  et  durai  usques  a  Axeminstre  que  adonquea  fuat  appellez 
Bronebyri  et  la  fuat  le  grand  occiaion  et  le  ior  devint  a  donquea  auoir  noit." 

'  Or,  with  a  freer  tranalation — There  waa  the  slaughter  which  lasted  from  morning 
till  night. 
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They  adopted  such  terms  of  their  own  language  as  were  appli- 
cable to  the  local  circumstances,  more  especially  in  cases  where 
an  entrenchment  had  previously  existed,  and  then  the  term 
hargh^  or  bury,  was  imiformly  added  or  bestowed.  The  Ancient 
British  name  of  the  town  was  Axa,  to  which  the  term  minster 
was  added  by  Athelstan  when  he  so  liberally  endowed  the 
church  in  commemoration  of  this  famous  battle.  During  the 
Saxon  period  the  town  is  found  to  be  called  Axminster  when- 
ever mentioned  in  connection  with  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affi).irs, 
but  in  military  affairs  the  term  Brunenburgh  is  invariably 
given  to  it,-a  term  which  designates  at  once  the  river  and 
the  fortress  upon  it — 6wrn,  or  brone,  a  brook  or  stream,  and 
bury,  a  place  of  retreat  or  defence.  ^ 

Sir  William  Pole,  who  died  in  1635,  after  relating  what  he 
had  read  about  this  matter  "  in  an  old  chronicle," — ^no  doubt  the 
French  chronicle  quoted  by  Leland — namely,  the  landing  of 
the  invaders  at  Seaton,  their  encamping  on  "  a  little  hill  called 
Bremeldoune,"  their  "  marching  near  unto  Axminster,"  their 
fighting  with  Athelstan,  and  the  dreadful  slaughter  which 
ensued,  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  Holingshed  doth  somewhat 
agree  with  this,,  and  Mr.  Camden  writeth,  *  Axanminster,  a 
towne  of  the  Saxon  princes,  which,  in  that  cruel  battaile  at 
Brunenburgh,  being  slayne,  were  thither  convayed,  and  with 
their  tumbes  (famous  in  ancient  histories)  hath  made  the 
place  famous.'  This  story,"  continues  Sir  William,  "  beinge 
soe  famous,  and  in  and  neere  the  place  of  my  dwellinge,  hath 
made  me  the  more  curious  and  carefull  in  the  searchinge 
thereof  out  of  the  names  of  the  places  mencioned  therein. 
And  first  for  their  landing  at  Seaton  and  the  marchinge  upp 
the  bottome  and  encampinge  at  Bremeldoune.  The  name 
Bremeldoune  doth  yeat  remain  unto  this  day,  and  the  hill  lying 
last  of  Colyton  (where  I  dwell)  retayneth  the  name  of  Est 
Kingsdowne  unto  this  day,  and  the  place  where  the  battaile 
was  fought  conserveth  the  name  of  Kingsfield,  being  in  distanca 
not  above  three  myles  from  Kingsdoune."  ^ 

The  chartulary  of  Newenham  Abbey,  which  was  compiled 

1  Mr.  Davidson's  MS.  ''History,'' 

•  **  Collections  toioards  a  History  of  Devon.*' 
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about  the  year  1340,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  con- 
tains s,  direct  and  positive  statement  that  the  Valley  of  the 
Axe  was  the  scene  of  this  battle  : — "  King  Athebtan  gave  the 
church  of  Axminster  to  seven  priests,  who  should  there  for 
ever  serve  God  for  the  souls  of  seven  earls,  and  many  others, 
put  to  death  in  battle  with  him  against  foreign  invaders,  which 
Jigkt  began  at  Calix  Down^  in  the  parish  of  Colyton,  and 
extended  to  Colecroft  [now  Colemead],  below  Axminster,  on 
which  spot  they  were  slain,  A.D.  937."  As  to  Calixdown,  it  is 
well  known  that  somewhere  in  Colyton  parish  there  was 
formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Kalixtus,  and  in  the  Charter 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  dated  January  6,  1546,  to  the  Colyton 
feoffees,  express  mention  is  made  of  '^  our  chapel  called  Cales- 
doun  Chapel,  alias  Calesdown  Chapel."  ^ 

Leland,  in  his  *^ Itinerary"  speaks  of  Axminster  church  as 
being  "  famose  by  the  sepultures  of  many  noble  Danes  slain  in 
King  Athelstone's  time  at  a  batel  on  Brunesdown,  thereby, 
and  by  the  sepultures,  likewise,  of  sum  Saxon  Lords  slaine  in 
the  same  field."  Subsequent  writers,  including  Sir  W,  Pole, 
as  already  stated, — ^namely,  Westcote,  Risdon,  Prince,  Pol- 
whole,  Lysons — indeed,  all  the  county  historians, — ^receive  the 
claims  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  as  an  established  fact  beyond 
all  reasonable  question.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land"  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  splendid  "  History  of  the 
AngU-Saxons"  confess  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  site.  Neither 
expressly  &vors  the  North  of  England,  and  neither  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  VaUey  of  the  Axe.  I  have 
space  only  to  mention  here  one  further  piece  of  evidence,  which 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  that  great  storehouse 
of  historical  curiosities.  It  is  a  chart  or  plan,  representing,  on 
a  large  scale,  the  whole  line  of  the  southern  coast  from  Seaton 
to  the  Land  s  End,  with  views,  extending  several  miles  inland, 
of  towns,  churches,  rivers,  castles,  and  parks.  The  date  of  this 
document  appears  to  be  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
Opposite  to  the  river  Axe  m  a  memorandum,  very  much  to  my 
purpose,  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  entrie  of  Otterford 
and  Seton  ryvers,  good  londyng,  and  in  the  tyme  of  King 

^  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver's  "  Ecdeskutictil  Antiquities  in  Devon,** 
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Athelstaa  there  entrid  at  Seton  djwse  [divers]  strange  nacions, 
who  were  slayne  at  Axmyster  to  the  number  of  V  Kings, 
VIIJ  erles,  a  busshoppe,  and  IX  score  thousand  in  the  hole,  as 
a  boke  old  written  doth  testy f ye"  ^ 

Perhaps  this  "boke  old  written"  was  also  the  French 
Chronicle  already  spoken  of.  At  all  events,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  the  opinion  among  the  old  writers  in  favor  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Axe  was  tolerably  decisive,  and  its  having  been 
questioned  in  modern  times,  in  most  cases  by  writers  personally 
unacquainted  with  the  locality,  is  only  in  character  with  the 
spirit  of  an  age  too  apt  to  mistake  carping  for  intelligent 
investigation,  and  pedantic  disputation  for  honest  truth-seeking 
enquiry. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  with  my  narrative,  after 
having  made  the  way  clear  with  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  battle  which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  : — 

Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  was,  after  his  great 
ancestor,  the  most  famous  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  "  He 
had  appeared  above  the  horizon,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  in  his 
inimitable  history,  "just  before  Alfred  set,  and  a  beam  of  this 
great  radiating  luminary  lighted  upon  him."  ^  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  eminent  son  of 
Alfred,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  election  of  the 
nobles,  who  passed  by  the  legitimate  children  of  the  deceased 
king  on  the  ground  of  their  extreme  youth — a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual  in  those  early  times.  This  was  in  the 
year  925.  After  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  against 
himself,  he  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
great  enemies  of  his  race,  the  Danes,  who,  in  Northumbria, 
under  Sihtric  their  king,  had  begun  to  manifest  a  degree  of 
turbulence  and  dissatisfaction  to  which  they  were  never 
strangers  long  together.     It  was  the  character  of  Athelstan  to 

^  Cotton  MSS.,  Augustus  I.  Vol.  I.,  folios  25-28.  This  plan  is  engraved,  in  part,  in 
Lysons's  **  Devonshire,^* 

'  Some  of  the  old  chroniclers  consider  Athelstan  to  be  even  superior  to  Alfred. 
Edgar,  in  one  of  his  charters,  says  of  him : — "  Qui  primus  regum  Anglorum  omnes 
nationes  qui  Britanniam  incolunt  sibi  armis  subegit.''  "The  truth  seems  to  be,"  says 
Turner,  *'  that  Alfred  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  Anyh'Saxons,  but  that  Athelstan  was 
the  first  monarch  of  tJngland,^*  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  '*  he  nurtured  and  enthroneil 
several  kings  in  Europe,"  that  he  "  returned  to  Howel  the  kingdom  of  W^ales,  and  to 
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pursue  a  conciliatory  policy  whenever  practicable,  and  he 
accordingly  propitiated  Sihtric  by  the  gift  of  his  sister  Editha 
in  marriage.  Sihtric  embraced  Christianity  on  the  occasion  of 
the  wedding,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  the  basis  of  which  was 
the  admission  of  his  fealty  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch.  But 
twelve  months  afterwards  Sihtric  died,  having  first  renounced 
his  religion  and  dismissed  his  wife.  Immediately  on  his  death, 
his  two  sons  by  a  former  marrriage,  Anlaf  and  Godefrid,  took 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  as  a  matter  of  hereditary  right. 
Athelstan,  however,  was  already  on  his  way  with  an  army  to 
inflict  punishment  for  the  insult  to  his  sister  and  for  apostacy 
to  the  faith.  The  result  was  that  the  two  usurpers  were  com- 
pelled to  fly, — Anlaf  to  Ireland  and  Godefrid  to  Scotland, 
where  Godefrid  was  protected  by  Constantino,  the  king. 
Athelstan's  army  accordingly  entered  Scotland,  and,  after 
ravaging  the  country,  brought  Constantino  to  subjection,  while 
Godefrid,  after  various  attempts  to  regain  his  position,  had  at 
last  recourse  to  piracy,  and  died,  after  several  years,  with  a 
dreaded  name.  ^  Anlaf  acquired  influence  and  dominion  in 
Ireland.  Constantino  was  smarting  under  his  humiliation. 
Certain  Wekh  princes,  also,  were  burning  with  revenge  for  a 
yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  ^  A  combination, 
therefore,  was  entered  into  by  those  parties  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  only  result  in  a  satisfaction  for  their  supposed 
injuries  but  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  power.  Europe 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  immense  preparations  made  by 
the  confederated  powers,  whose  forces  were  swelled  by  fleets  of 
warriors  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic. 

Athelstan,  who  was  now  in  the  West  of  England,  regarded, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  hero,  the  tremendous  storm  thus 
gathering  around  him.      He  industriously  prepared  for  his 

CoDBtantine  that  of  Scotland,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  bestow  kingdoms  than  enjoy 
tUmy    See  ••  WiUtam  of  Malmesbury.'' 

I  William  of  Malmesbnry  calla  him  "  an  incorrigible  pirate,  accustomed  to  Hto  in  the 
water  like  a  lish.'' 

'  Among  the  allies  of  Anlaf,  the  Northern  '*  Saga"  which  has  afforded  many  of  the 
materials  for  this  account,  names  Hring  and  Adils  as  British  [WeUh]  princes.  Adils  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Anarawd,  who  was  reigning  in  North  Wales  at  this 
period,  and  Hring  was  most  likely  a  Danish  leader,  the  son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  or  Blue 
Tooth.     See  Turner's  *  *  A  fujlo'Soxon^. ' 
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defence,  not  only  by  the  concentration  of  his  own  Saxon 
troops,  but  also  by  oflfers  of  munificent  rewards  for  assistance 
from  the  piratical  adventurers  who  then  roamed  the  seas  in 
readiness  for  any  profitable  enterprise  which  might  present 
itself.  The  brothers  Egil  and  Thorolf  were  two  of  the  famous 
sea-kings,  who,  in  sailing  by  Saxony  and  Flanders,  had  heard 
of  the  offers  of  Athelstan,  and  came,  with  three  hundred 
companions,  to  proffer  the  services  which  were  gladly  accepted 
and  which  proved  to  be  so  important  and  valuable. 

The  movements  of  Anlaf  were  as  rapid  as  they  were  alarm- 
ing. Before  the  Saxon  monarch  could  have  time  to  complete 
his  defence,  the  invaders  had  entered  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels,  carry- 
ing about  30,000  men.  ^  They  were  immediately  opposed  by 
Alfgeirr  and  Gudrekr,  the  governors  whom  Athelstan  had  left 
in  Northumbria.  But  the  scanty  forces  of  the  Saxons  were 
no  match  for  the  hordes  of  fierce  invaders,  and  the  result  of  a 
battle  was  their  total  overthrow  and  the  death  of  Gudrekr. 
Alfgierr  fled  with  the  tidings  to  Athelstan,  who  was  already  on 
his  way  with  his  army.  But  the  invaders  did  not  wait  for  his 
arrival  Their  object  was  something  beyond  the  mere  pillaging 
and  conquest  of  Northumbria.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had 
they  routed  their  opposers  and  found  that  Athelstan  was 
marching  towards  them,  than  they  put  to  sea  again,  with  the 
intention  of  sailing  southward  and  of  landing  at  a  far  distant 
part  of  the  coast,  in  the  rear  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  army.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  deeply  interesting  events  which  more 
particularly  concern  me  with  reference  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Axe.  ^ 

^  Mailros  147,  and  Sim.  Dan  25.  Hovedon  422.  The  ship  in  which  Egil  afterwards 
left  England  contained  a  hundred  men,  or  more.  [Bgil's  "  Saga,^  page  55.]  If  Anlafs 
ships  were  of  this  size  his  army  must  have  been  60,000.  We  may  take  30,000  as  a 
safer  average. — Turner's  "History,*^ 

*  In  the  course  of  a  correspondence,  some  years  ago,  with  the  late  Mr.  Davidson, 
relative  to  this  subject — a  subject  to  which  he  devoted  great  attention— I  received  a  letter 
containing  the  following  passage  : — '*  In  reply  to  your  question  '  why,  instead  of  putting 
to  sea  again,  they  (the  Danes)  did  not  follow  up  their  victory,'  &c.,  I  would  say  that  the 
Danes,  with  Constantine,  King  of  Scotland,  did  not  maintain  their  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Humber  nor  extend  the  pillage  and  slaughter  which  they  had  successfully 
carried  on  there  because  they  found  that  Athelstan  was  marching  northwards  against 
them  with  a  powerful  army  (for  the  king  was  not  present  at  the  first  engagement),  and 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  events  of  the  year  934,  only  three  years  previous,  when 
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Seaton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  was  in  many  respects  a 
tempting  place  for  the  grand  descent  of  the  invaders.  It  was 
sufficiently  distant  from  Northumbria  and  from  Athelstan, — ^it 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  royal  demesne, — and  it 
was  familiar  to  numbers  of  the  roving  adventurers  who  formed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  invading  army.  ^  Seaton  was  accord- 
ingly selected,  and  the  landing  was  accomplished  without 
opposition.  Anlaf  fixed  his  camp  upon  Hanna  Hill,  a  com- 
manding position  within  a  mile  of  the  landing  place,  and  in 
view  of  the  fleet  which  was  riding  at  anchor  immediately 
below.  A  detachment  was  probably  sent  on  to  Danes'  Hill, 
about  seven  miles  up  the  vaUey,  burning  and  plundering  on 
the  way.  ^ 

Athelstan,  although  so  distant,  was  not  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  hostile  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe.  The  terrified 
inhabitants,  unable  to  resist,  had  fled  to  seek  his  protection, 
and  from  every  hill  blazed  forth  the  beacon  fire  which  conveyed, 
with  infinitely  greater  rapidity,  the  startling  and  imporLt 
news.  3      The  pLeedings  in  Northumbria  h^  also  been  com- 

AtheUtan  drove  the  marauders,  under  the  same  leaders,  with  triumphant  success,  from  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  The  retreat  to  their  ships,  and  making  a  descent  on  the  Royal 
Demesnes  at  a  far  distant  part  of  the  coast  and  in  the  rear  of  Athelstan's  army,  was  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  their  predatory  habits,  which  have  been  often  adverted  to 
by  historians.  Their  descents  on  our  coasts  were  not  so  much  for  conquest  or  permanent 
occupation  as  for  plunder,  which  they  carried  off  for  enjoyment  in  their  own  country.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  their  risking  a  pitched  battle  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe  would-  imply 
a  desire  for  conquest,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  forces  were  swelled  on 
their  landing  by  the  accession  of  two  Welsh  princes,  with  their  numerous  followers,  making 
the  invading  army  what  the  old  writers  caUed  an  infinite  multitude." 

^  The  southern  coast  of  the  West  of  England  was  the  frequent  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  terrible  descents  of  the  Danes.  Egbert,  the  Saxon  king,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had,  a  centuiy  before  the  battle  of  Bmnenbuigh,  encountered  a  formidable  band  of  these 
marauders  at  Charmouth.    See  page  538. 

'  The  name  of  Honey  Ditches,  at  Seaton,  about  which  more  will  be  said  by  and  by, 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Anlaf.  That  of  Danes'  Hill  seems  to  speak  for  itself.  Danes' 
Hill  is  in  the  parish  of  Dalwood,  north-west  of  Axminster.  Other  camps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  shown,  from  their  remains,  to  be  of  Saxon  and  Danish  origin,  were 
probably  constructed  on  tliis  occasion. 

'  The  beacon-fire  was  in  ancient  times  what  the  electric  telegraph  is  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  in  use,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL  The  position  of  several  beacons  in  this  neighbourhood  is  still  unmistakably  indicated. 
At  Beacon  HiU,  near  Chardstock,— the  beacon  connected  with  Membury  Castle, — an  urn 
containing  the  ashes,  no  doubt,  of  the  Roman  beaoon-keeper,  with  the  usual  aooompani. 
ment  of  coins,  was  discovered  a  few  years  since.  The  beaoon  of  Musbury  Castle,  on 
Trinity  Hill,  also  still  retains  its  name.    At  one  period  the  towers  of  churches  were 
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municated  to  him.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  therefore,  in 
retracing  his  steps.  A  detachment  of  his  army  was  sent 
southward  in  advance,  and  in  all  probability  took  up  its  posi- 
tion upon  Membury  Castle.  It  was  much  too  small  to  hazard 
an  attack,  and  its  leader,  in  order  to  gain  time,  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  a  delusive  treaty  with  the  invaders,— -oflfering 
them  money  to  take  their  departure,  while  Athelstan  was 
making  every  exertion  to  bring  up  the  main  body  of  his  troops. 
In  a  few  days  he  arrived  with  a  powerful  host.  A  division  of 
his  army  pushed  on  to  the  intrenchments  on  Longbear  Down, 
near  Stockland,  within  sight  of  Membury  Castle  already  in 
possession  of  his  troops.  Another  division,  under  the  command 
of  Alfgeirr,  the  Saxon  earl,  and  Thorolf,  the  sea  king,  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Brunenburgh,  while  Athelstan  himself,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  descended  into  the  valley  below  and  pitched  his 
tent  there. 

His  arrangements  being  soon  complete,  all  treaties  with  the 
invaders  were  at  once  broken  off.  Adils,  the  Welsh  prince, 
exclaimed  against  the  artifice  which  had  been  practiced,  and 
proposed  that  Hring  and  himself  should  the  same  night  make 
an  attack  upon  that  part  of  Athelstan  s  army  under  the 
command  of  Alfgeirr  and  Thorolf.  But  Anlaf  was  desirous  of 
proceeding  more  cautiously,  and  in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  Saxon  forces  and  to 
know  where  to  direct  the  attack  with  the  best  advantage,  he 
resolved  upon  an  artifice  resembling  that  of  Alfred  the  Great 
in  the  camp  of  Guthrum  the  Dane.  Divesting  himself  of  his 
vi  arlike  attire,  and  assuming  the  privileged  dress  of  a  minstrel, 
he  passed  singing  through  the  Saxon  camp  and  gradually 
approached  the  royal  tent.  Athelstan,  gratified  with  his  per- 
formance, dismissed  the  pretended  gleeman  with  a  present  of 
money.  Too  politic  to  betray  his  disguise  by  refusing  the 
present,  the  noble  Dane  was  also  far  too  haughty  to  retain  it, 
and  as  soon  as  he  believed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation  he  buried  it  in  the  earth.      His  movements  were 

• 

employed  for  beacons,  and  many  of  them  to  this  day  show  the  remains  of  the  beacon* 
turret 
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watched  by  a  soJdier  of  tlie  outer  guard  who  had  once  served 
under  the  banner  of  Anlaf,  and  who,  from  the  first,  had  sus- 
pected that  the  minstrel  was  no  other  than  his  former  chieftain. 
With  a  true  nobility  by  no  means  confined  to  mere  conventional 
"  rank,"  he  allowed  the  deceiver  to  depart,  and  then  hastened 
to  communicate  with  his  sovereign.  Athektan,  at  first,  was 
greatly  displeased  with  the  soldier  for  allowing  the  escape  of 
his  enemy,  but  the  nobleness  of  the  reply  which  his  expression 
of  displeasure  elicited  produced  feelings  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion : — "  0,  King,"  said  the  noble  soldier,  "  the  oath  which  I 
have  lately  taken  to  you  I  once  gave  to  Anlaf.  If  I  had 
broken  it  to  him  I  might  have  been  faithless  to  you  !  But 
deign  to  hear  a  servant's  counsel,  and  remove  your  tent  to 
another  quarter."  The  advice  was  unhesitatingly  adopted. 
Werstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  arrived  soon  afterwards  with 
his  troops, — ^for  bishops,  in  those  days,  were  in  every  sense 
militant, — and  pitched  his  tents  upon  the  spot  which  the  king 
had  quitted. 

Anlaf,  on  returning  to  his  camp,  gave  a  willing  consent  to 
the  proposed  attack.  Adils  and  Hring,  therefore,  embodied 
their  troops,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  marched  silently  towards 
the  Saxon  position,  intending  to  surprise  it  by  a  sudden 
advance  from  the  woods  on  the  southern  side.  But  the  cautious 
sentinels  of  Thorolf  discerned  the  advancing  enemy  and  sounded 
an  alarm, — ^not  in  time,  however,  to  prevent  a  furious  onset, 
which  was  so  well  directed  to  the  former  situation  of  the  royal 
tent  that  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne  was  one  of  the  earliest 
victims.  Thorolf  and  Alfgeirr,  who  had  quickly  aroused  their 
warriors,  bravely  resisted  the  assault.  Thorolf  was  opposed  to 
the  advance  of  Hring,  and  Alfgeirr  to  that  of  Adils,  who 
pushed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  drove  every- 
thing before  him,  and  Alfgeirr,  unable  to  bear  the  mortification 
of  a  second  defeat,  ^  fled  at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
passed  over  into  GrauL  Adils,  exulting  in  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained,  now  fiercely  turned  upon  the  other  Saxon 
troops.  It  had  long  been  daylight,  and  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  most  energetic  movements.      He  found  himself 

^  HiB  first  defeat,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  Northumbria.     See  page  602. 
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opposed  by  Egil,  who,  at  the  desire  of  his  brother  Thorolf,  led 
on  his  troops,  exhorting  them  to  stand  close,  and,  if  over- 
powered, to  retreat  to  the  wood.  Egil  pushed  forward,  though 
with  an  inferior  force,  and  a  direful  conflict  ensued.  Thorolf, 
animated  to  a  furious  pitch  of  valor,  threw  his  shield  behind 
him,  and,  grasping  his  huge  weapon  with  both  his  handa. 
cleared  a  way  for  himself  through  the  opposing  ranks  until  he 
reached  the  standard  of  Hring,  which,  with  its  bearer,  he 
levelled  with  the  ground.  Then,  with  a  mighty  exertion  of 
strength,  he  directed  his  weapon  against  the  breast  of  the 
leader.  Piercing  the  coat  of  mail,  and  plunging  through  the 
body,  his  javelin  came  out  between  the  shoulders,  and  thus  the 
brave  Hring  breathed  his  last.  The  success  of,  Thorolf  animated 
his  followers,  and  Adils,  mourning  the  death  of  his  Mend,  at 
length  gave  way  and  retreated  to  the  wood,  accompanied  by 
his  vanquished  and  greatly  lessened  troops.  ^ 

The  commanders  of  the  hostile  armies,  now  looking  forward 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  the  morrow,  collected  their  forces 
during  the  day  and  moved  them  forward  towards  the  field 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  a  still  more  deadly 
conflict.  Athelstan,  who  had  previously  removed  his  quarters 
from  the  plain  below  the  town  to  a  more  distant  spot,  now 
again  advanced,  and  gathering  his  troops  from  the  several 
positions  which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  led 
them  into  the  valley  further  down,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  Anlaf,  in  the  same  manner,  advanced  to  the  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  allies  before  the  attack.  A 
night  of  repose  preceded  the  eventful  day.  In  the  first  flush 
of  that  July  morning  the  king  commenced  the  arrangement  of 
his  troops.  Nor  was  Anlaf  behind  with  his  preparations.  Let 
us  ascend,  in  imagination,  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Trinity 
Hill,  and  bake  a  view  of  the  hostile  legions  drawn  up  in  the 
valley  beneath  : — 

Easy  is  it  to  picture  the  wolf-packs  collecting  in  the  dense 
sombre  woods  which  then  clothed  the  hill-sides  far  and  near  ! 
Easy  to  fancy  the  kite  and  the  raven  in  the  grey  morning  sky, 

'  Mr.  Dayidson  conaiden  that  thia  farioua  bnt  merely  preUmtnatjf  conflict  took  plaoe 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now  called  Woodbury  Lane,  a  ahort  diatanoe 
Bouth  of  the  town  of  Axmineter. 
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swooping  ominously  over  the  marshy  plain  and  startling  the 
red  deer  which  slakes  its  thirst  in  the  as  yet  unbloodstained 
stream  I     .     .     .     .     Athelstan  has  formed  his  arrangements 
by  dividing  his  forces  into  two  main  bodies.  ^      The  principal 
body,   commanded  by  himself,   he   places  in  the  open  field 
towards  the  river,  where  there  is  ample  room, — ^it  being  more 
than  two  miles  in  length  from  the  town  to  Kingsfield,  the 
centre  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth 
from  the  rising  ground  towards  KUmington  on  the  right.      To 
these  are  joined  the  small  but  hardy  band  of  northern  heroes 
under  the  command  of  the  courageous  Egil.  ^     Here  is  also 
Ekimund  the  Atheling,  the  king's  brother,  accompanied  by 
Turketul,  the  brave  and  learned  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
who  leads  a  numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  London.      Near 
these,  on  the  left,  are  to  be  seen  the  Earls  Elwin  and  Ethelstan, 
kinsmen  of  Athelstan,  with  a  numerous  body  of  Mercian  troops 
and  a  powerful  force  from  Worcestershire  under  the  command 
of  Singin.     On  the  right  of  the  valley  across  the  river,  and 
stretching  along  the  sides  of  the  wood-crowned  hills, — where 
the  fields  of  Kilmington  and  Shute  now  peacefully  smile, — ^are 
stationed  a  numerous  body  of  West  Saxons,  which,  with  his 
own  adventurous  band,  are  to  be  led  by  the  impetuous  Thorolf 
and  guided  by  the  brave  but  cautious,  standard-bearer  Thorfi- 
dus.  ^     But  however  numerous  are  Athelstan's  troops,  they  are 
few  compared  with  the  host  in  array  under  the  various  banners 
of  the  allied  invaders.      Anlaf,  observing  the  disposition  of 
Athelstan's  army,  has  followed  the  example  by  placing  his 
main  body  in  the  valley,  in  opposition  to  the  Saxon  king,  * 
taking  its  command  himself,  while  Constantius,  the  son  of 
Constantino,  accompanies  him  with  an  immense  number  of 
Scottish  troops  under  Inwood,  their  earl.    These  are  supported 
by  large  bodies  of  Anglo-Danes  and  Cumbrians,  under  the 

^  Egil's  "^at/a."    Ingulf.     William  of  Malmesbury.    Matthew  of  Westminster,  &c. 

'  A  small  valley  a  short  distance  east  of  Kingsfield  bore,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  veiy  significant  name  of  EgiUcombe,  and  in 
Combpyne  parish,  not  far  off,  a  place  is  still  called  Egill. 

'  Egil's  "  Saga,*^  46,  47.  lo  addition  to  the  commanders  whose  names  I  have  given, 
the  old  writers  say  that  the  Saxon  party  numbered  more  than  eight  earls  among  their 
leaders. 

*  IngulL 
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vast  muscular  figure  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
with  whose  veteran  courage  he  was  famUiar,  and  supported  by 
the  men  of  Worcestershire  and  their  leader  Singin,  he  chose  a 
peculiar  quarter  of  attack  and  rushed  impetuously  forward. 
Piercing  the  ranks  of  the  Picts  and  Orkneymen,  and  heedless 
of  the  spears  and  arrows  which  fastened  in  his  armour,  he 
penetrated  to  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots.  Beholding  Constan- 
tius,  he  waded  thi'ough  the  gory  torrent  to  assail  him.  Con- 
stantius  was  too  brave  to  decline  the  daring  combat.  And 
now  every  heart  beat  vehemently.  On  one  side  every  arm 
was  impatient  to  rescue  the  Scottish  prince,  and  on  the  other 
side  to  take  him.  Such  was  the  fury  of  his  assailants — so 
many  weapons  surrounded  the  Saxon  chancellor — that  his  life 
might  be  said  to  tremble,  and  he  almost  to  repent  of  his  daring. 
The  prince  waa  nearly  released,  when  Singin,  leaping  forward, 
terminated,  with  a  fatal  blow,  the  contested  life.  New  courage 
rushed  into  the  bosoms  of  the  Saxons  on  this  event.  A  panic 
as  suddenly  seized  their  enemies.  The  Scots,  in  consternation, 
took  to  flight,  and  Turketul,  with  trmmphant  shouts,  pursued 
them.  ^ 

**  Blackening  on  the  blasted  heath 

Sleep  the  monarch's  friends  in  death  ; 

And  his  son,  the  brave  !  the  fair  ! 

Lies  a  mangled  carcass  there  ; 
He  could  not  save  him  from  the  falchion's  power. 

Howbeit,  though  bootless  'twere 

To  wail  the  jfonng  in  war,  the  lad  with  golden  hair, 
He  wept  his  princely  dead,  and  cursed  that  bitter  hour." 

During  these  events,  Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund 
were  engaged  with  Anlaf.  Watching  the  battle  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  emi|;iences  was  the  Archbishop  Otho,  who 
had  accompanied  Athelstan,  not,  like  his  brother  of  Sherborne, 
as  a  warrior,  but  perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  Prayer 
and  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have 
occupied  his  time.  The  king,  while  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  sword.  He  was  immediately 
supplied  with  another,  and  some  of  the  old  chroniclers  gravely 
assert  that  it  was  by  no  less  an  agency  than  that  of  a  miracle 

^  Turner  follows  William  of  Malmesbury  and  some  other  historians  in  asserting  that 
Constantino  himself  was  slain  in  this  battle.  The  song  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly 
states  that  it  was  his  son  who  fell,  and  that  the  father  escaped. 
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prodiiced  by  the  invocations  of  the  pious  Otho.  ^  Greatly 
were  the  Anglo-Saxons  stimulated  by  this  event.  So  signal 
an  instance  of  the  Divine  favor»  as  it  was  considered,  had 
doubtless  no  little  share  in  the  result  of  the  conflict.  That 
result  was  now  at  hand.  Egil  and  Turketul,  who  had  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  charged  suddenly  upon 
Anlafs  rear.  Athelstan  exhorted  his  men  to  profit  by  the 
auspicious  circumstance.  He  commanded  his  banner  to  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  A  deep  impression  was 
made  upon  their  front,  and  an  awful  slaughter  thinned  their 
ranks.  The  rout  began,  and  fiir  and  wide  the  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  of  victory  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  troops.  The 
soldiers  of  Anlaf  fled  on  every  side,  and  the  valley  was  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  river,  made  turbid  with  the 
bloodstains,  flowed  horribly  along.  Bearing,  as  it  did,  the 
fountain  of  life  upon  its  bosom,  it  might  be  taken  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Dread  Angel  himself  hurrying  the  spirits  of  the  debased 
of  God  8  image  into  the  ocean  of  Eternity  looming  near  ! 
1 1  must  have  been  an  awful  day — 

"  Havoc,  and  tears,  and  spoib,  and  triiunphuig  ! 
The  morning  march  that  flashes  in  the  sun  ; 
The  feast  of  vultures  when  the  day  is  done." 

When  the  battle  ended  night  had  fallen  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  conquerors,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  imable  to  continue 
the  pursuit.  Anlaf  and  a  few  of  the  other  leaders,  with  a 
remnant  of  their  troops,  regained  their  vessels,  efi*ected  an 
embarkation,  and  three  days  afterwards  succeeded  in  reaching 
Ireland.  ^ 

1  William  of  Malmesbury's  version  of  this  stoiy  is  somewhat  different,  bat,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  curious.  Thus  saith  the  quaint  old  chronicler :—  '*  His  ( Athelstan's)  sword 
fell  by  chance  from  the  sheath  ;  upon  which,  Svhile  all  things  were  filled  with  dread,  and 
blind  confusion,  he  invoked  the  protection  of  God  and  of  Saint  Aldhelm,  who  was 
distantly  related  to  him,  and  replacing  his  hand  upon  the  scabbard  he  there  found  a 
sword,  which  is  kept  to  this  day,  on  account  of  the  miracle,  in  the  treasury  of  the  kings. 
Moreover,  it  is,  as  they  say,  chased  in  one  part,  but  can  never  be  inlaid  either  with  gold 
or  silver,'*  ftc.  One  must  not  be  too  severe  with  this  supernatural  story.  Many  a 
pretended  "  miracle,"  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  manufactured  out  of  far  less 
rational  materials. 

'  On  the  south  side  of  Axmouth  churchyard,  near  where  the  allied  invaders  landed 
and  embarked,  there  is  found  a  stratum  of  human  bones  of  considerable  length  and 
breadth.  Unless  these  are  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  this  bittle,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  so  extraordinary  an  accumulation.     For  if  this  was  the  common  burial-place 
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**  Ne^er  shall  haughty  Anlaf  boast. 
Nor  the  remnant  of  his  host, 
That  their  swords  in  combat  smote 

With  th*  accustomed  strength  of  yore  : 
Ne'er  th'  assemblies  of  the  mote 

Shall  they  lead  in  counsel  more. 
Never  shall  they  now  rejoice 
In  the  battlers  awful  voice, 
In  the  strife,  when  squadrons  wheel 
'Mid  the  clang  of  'countering  steel ; 
In  the  heaps  of  slain  and  dying 
By  each  captured  standard  lying  ; 
For  they  strove  with  Edward's  heirs, 
And  the  victory  was  not  theirs. 

Scarce  a  broken  band 
See  the  Northern  warriors  meet 
Where  their  toes*d  and  shatter'd  fleet 
Lies  'mid  shoals  and  breakers,  cast 
By  the  tempest  and  the  blast 

'Gainst  this  hostile  strand, — 
On  each  quivering  bark  they  leap, 
Hnnying  through  the  waters  deep." 

Athelstan,  having  attended  to  the  wounded,  returned  to  the 
town  of  Brunenburgh,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  mourning 
the  death  of  his  relations.  For  his  victory  had  not  been  gained 
without  the  loss  of  Elwin  and  Ethelstan,  the  sons  of  his  uncle 
Ethelward,  besides  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  and  another  prelate 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  his  ally  Thorolf,  seven  of  his 
earls,  and  many  other  Saxons  of  distinction,  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops.  On  the  other  side  the  loss  was  immense.  The  old 
writers  differ  in  their  statements  respecting  it — varying  the 
number  of  the  slain  from  3,000  to  20,000,  while  the  leaders 
Constantius,  Eligenius,  and  the  Welsh  prince  Adils,  Hring, 
and  five  Danish  princes,  twelve  earls,  and  several  other  nobles 
of  various  nations,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.. 

at  any  period  when  the  plague  was  raging,  the  population  of  this  now  little  village  must 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  or  bodies  must  have  been  brought  from  a  long  distance 
to  this  remote  churchyard.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  "  History  of  Devonskire,^^ 
in  summing  up  the  proa  and  cons  relative  to  the  site  of  the  battle,  says  : — **  The  circum- 
stances of  Athelstan,  it  is  true,  both  before  and  after  the  battle,  seem  to  point  to  the 
north  as  the  scene  of  action.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  army  of 
the  confederates  came  by  sea  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  if  they  issued 
from  the  north,  with  the  king  of  the  Soots  at  their  head,  the  short  distance  into  North- 
umberland would  scarcely  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The  fugitive  northmen,  more- 
over, according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  immetUately  after  their  defeat,  took  refuge  in 
Ireland  and  went  to  Dublin  in  disgrace,  which  they  would  be  able  to  do  mnch  more 
conveniently  from  Devonshire  than  from  Northumberland.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  celebrated  battle  was  the  one  that  took  place  near 
Axminster. " 
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"  Noblest  blood  flowed  free  as  water, — 
Ne'er  had  been  a  heavier  slaughter 
(So  the  hoariest  minstrels  say) 
Since  that  long  and  fitful  day 
When  the  fiery  Saxon  came 

Like  a  cloud  upon  our  coast, 
Swallowing  all  with  sword  and  flame, 

Britain's  pride  and  Cambria's  boast. 
Our  illustrious  Smiths  of  War, 
And  the  Welsh,  for  honour  famed. 
Fill  their  fierce  and  flaming  star, 
Every  lowlier  beacon  shamed  ; 
Till  the  ruddy  torch  and  brand 
Vanquish'd  Britain's  suppliant  land. "  ^ 

The  mutilated  body  of  Thorolf  was,  after  a  long  search, 
discovered.  It  was  buried  on  the  spot,  after  having  been 
washed  and  prepared  in  the  manner  customary,  with  a  golden 
bracelet  placed  by  his  brother  Egil  upon  each  arm.  ^  The  grave 
was  covered  with  stones,  and  a  mound  of  earth  was  raised 
over  it.  His  brother,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  concluded 
the  ceremony  with  a  mournful  song  : — 

"  He  who  nothing  feared  has  passed  away, 
And  valiantly  has  he  departed — 
The  slayer  of  earls. 
With  the  heart  of  the  brave  he  fell — 
Thorolf,  in  the  battle  fray  of  Odin. 
May  the  grass  grow  green  upon  the  woody  hill  over  my  illustrious  brother's 

grave ! 
But  we  (how  bitter  is  the  presence  of  death  to  the  soul !) 
Are  weighed  down  with  grief  of  heart."  ' 

Having  thus  performed  the  last  ceremonies  over  the  dead, 
Egil  repaired  to  the  town  and  sought  the  presence  of  Athektan. 
He  found  the  king  at  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
celebrating  the  victory  with  floods  of  wine  and  boisterous 
mirth»  His  reception  was  of  course  most  cordial.  The  grate- 
ful monarch  loaded  him  with  presents.      Among  other  articles 

^  These  and  the  preceding  stanzas,  published  in  the  "  QtntlematCs  Magaune "  for 
1832,  form  part  of  a  modern  version  or  paraphrase  of  the  contemporaneous  song  of  which 
a  literal  translation  is  given  in  pages  614-15. 

'  Many  years  ago  a  gold  ring  or  bracelet,  evidently  of  great  antiquity  and  large 
enough  for  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man,  was  found  somewhere  near  Newenham  Abbey,  a 
mile  below  the  town  of  Axminster.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  finders  of  "  curiosities  "  should, 
as  a  rule,  regard  their  "  finds  "  in  the  light  of  pecuniary  worth,  and  so  jealously  keep 
them  from  the  inspection  of  persons  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  value  in  an 
antiquarian  sense.  Innumerable  facts  in  local  and  natural  history  would  be  brought  to 
light  but  for  tho  prevalence  of  this  love  of  concealment  and  of  personal  gain. 

'  *•  Saga/'  19. 
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of  value  he  gave  him  as  much  silver  as  two  men  could  carry, 
and  offered  him  lands  and  goods,  and  the  warmest  personal 
friendship,  if  he  would  remain  and  settle  in  this  country.  But 
Egil  had  determined  upon  a  speedy  return  to  his  native  land, 
and  after  a  few  days  took  his  departure. 

Athelstan  collected  the  bodies  of  the  slain  earls  and  other 
great  men  of  both  armies  and  caused  them  to  be  buried  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  bodies  of  his  kinsmen 
Elwin  and  Ethelstan  were  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  those  of  the  two  bishops  to  the  churches  of  their 
respective  sees.  Five  Danish  princes  and  seven  Saxon  earls 
were  buried,  by  the  king's  command,  in  the  cemetery  adjoining 
the  castle  of  Brunenburgh.  ^  A  church  already  existed  there, 
and  the  king  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Prestaller,  ^  out  of 
the  royal  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Axminster.-appointing 
seven  priests  to  pray  continually  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  manor  remains 
attached  to  the  church  of  Axminster  to  the  present  day. 

Most  important,  to  Athelstan  and  to  England,  was  the 
result  of  this  famous  battle.  The  power  of  the  Northmen  was 
crippled  for  a  time.  Athelstan  found  himself  an  object  of 
respect  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  his  country  began  to 
assume  a  far  higher  position  among  them  than  that  to  which 
it  had  previously  attained.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  on  the  occasion.  Their  poets  sang  the  praises  of 
the  monarch  and  his  deeds,  and  by  many  a  Saxon  fireside  were 
they  repeated  for  generations  afterwards,-^ven  when  the 
Saxons  themselves  had  become  a  conquered  race. 

"  The  spiimen  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bonee, 
Did  use  to  chant  them." 

One  of  these  popular  songs  is  preserved  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  There  are  also  other  translations,  and  I  select  that 
of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  which  seems  to  most  literally  convey 
the  spirit  of  the  original :— 

^  "  In  the  year  1780  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  in  digging  to  an  unusual  depth 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Axminster  church.  The  hair  was  undecayed. 
It  was  long  and  light  yellow,  and  arranged  in  the  style  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  distinction  at  the  period  of  this  battle." — Mr.  Davidson, 

'  A  term  which  signifies  btlonging  to  the  priests. 
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Here  Atbelsiui  king, 
of  earls  the  lord, 

the  giver  of  the  bracelets  of  the  nobles,  > 
and  his  brother  also, 
Edmund  the  stheling, 
the  Elder  a  lasting  glory 
won  by  slaughter  in  battle 
with  the  edges  o(  aworda 
at  Brunan  burfa. 

The  wan  of  shields  they  cleared, 
they  hewed  the  noble  banners  : 
with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
the  children  of  Edward. 
As  to  them  it  was  natural, 
from  their  ancestry, 
that  they  in  the  field  often 
againit  CTery  enemy 
their  land  should  defend, 
their  treasures  and  homes. 

Pursuing,  they  destroyed 
the  Scottish  people 
and  the  ship-fleet. 
Dying  they  fell  ! 
the  field  was  coloured 
with  the  warriors'  blood  f 
After  l^iat  the  sun  on  high 
in  the  morning  boor, 
the  greatest  star ! 
glided  over  the  earth, 
God's  candle  bright  I 
the  eternal  Lord's  ! 
till  the  noble  creature 
hastened  to  her  setting. 

There  lay  soldiers  many 
with  darts  struck  down. 
Northern  men, 
over  their  shields  shot. 
So  were  the  Scotch  ; 
weary  of  ruddy  battle. 

The  West  Saxons  then 
throughout  the  day, 
with  a  chosen  band, 
to  the  last  pressed 
on  the  loathed  people. 
They  hewed  the  fugitives  of  the  army, 
the  behind  ones  fiercely, 
with  swords  sharpened  at  the  mill. 

The  Mercians  did  not  refuse 
the  hard  hand-play 


with  any  of  those  men 

that,  with  Anlal, 

over  the  turbid  sea, 

in  the  bosom  of  the  ship, 

sought  the  land 

or  deadly  fight. 
Fire  lay 

m  that  battle  place, 

young  kings, 

by  swords  quieted  : 

so  also  seven, 

the  earls  of  Anlaf, 

and  innumerable  of  the  army 

of  the  fleet— and  the  Scots. 
There  was  chased  away 

the  lord  of  the  Northmen, 

driven  by  necessity 

to  the  stem  of  the  ship, 
with  a  small  host. 
The  crew  floated  the  ship, 
the  king  departed  out 
on  the  yellow  flood, 
his  life  preserved. 

So  there  also  the  routed  one, 
a  fugitive,  came 
to  his  northern  country  ; 
ConstantinuB, 
the  hoary  soldier  of  Hilda. 
He  needed  not  to  triumph 
in  the  commerce  of  swords  : 
he  was  the  fragment  of  his  relations, 
of  his  friends  felled  in  the  folk-plaoe, 
slain  in  the  battle. 
And  his  son  he  left 
on  the  place  of  slaughter 
with  wounds  beaten  down, 
young  in  the  conflict. 
He  could  not  glory 
in  the  lad  with  flaxen  hair, 
from  the  biting  of  the  bil ; 
old  and  deceitful* 

Not  more  than  Anlaf, 
with  the  residue  of  their  armies 
had  need  to  exult, 
that  they  for  works  of  battle 
were  better 

in  the  place  of  combat, 
in  the  prostration  of  the  banners, 
in  the  meeting  of  the  arrows. 


^  Bracelets  were  marks  of  great  distinction,  given  only  to  royal  favorites  or  for 
eminent  services.  The  earls  spoken  of  in  the  song  were  '*  jarls,"  the  Danish  title, — like 
our  aldermen. 
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in  the  assembly  of  men, 
in  the  exchange  of  weapons, 
when  they  on  the  field  of  slanghter 
against  Edward's 
descendants  played. 

Departed  from  them,  then 
the  Northmen, 
in  nailed  ships, 

the  dreary  relics  of  the  darts, 
on  the  stormy  sea, 
over  the  deep  water, 
to  seek  Dnblin 
and  Ireland  again, 
disgraced  in  mind. 

So  the  brothers 
both  together, 
the  king  and  the  setheling, 
their  country  sought, 
the  West-Saxon  land. 

The  screamers  of  war 
they  left  behind ; 
the  raven  to  enjoy, 
the  dismal  kite, 
and  the  black  raven 
with  homed  beak  ; 

Nothing  further  of  importance  is  recorded  of  Axminster 
until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Domesday  Book,  in  which  it  is 
thus  surveyed  ^  : — 

"  The  King  holds  the  manor  called  Axminster,  which  King 
Edward  also  held  during  his  life.  The  number  of  hides  which 
it  contains  is  not  known,  as  it  never  paid  the  geld.  The  arable 
is  forty  plough-lands,  of  which  the  King  holds  in  demesne  two 
plough-lands,  and  the  villains  eighteen.  There  the  King  has 
thirty  villains,  twenty-five  boors,  and  four  bondmen,  with  two 
beasts,  fifty  sheep,  and  two  mills,  which  pay  ten  shillings. 
There  are  one  hundred  acres  of  coppice,  thirty  acres  of  meadow, 
and  one  hundred  acres  of  pastures.  The  rental  is  twenty-six 
pounds  of  full  weight  and  value  per  annum,  the  same  as  when 
B.  ^  received  it. 

"To  this  manor  another  is  added  called  Deneord, ^  which 


and  the  hoarse  toad, 

the  eagle  afterwards 

to  feast  on  the  white  flesh  ; 

the  greedy  battle  hawk, 

and  the  grey  beast 

the  wolf  in  the  wood. 

Kor   had    there    been    a    greater 
slaughter 
in  this  island 
ever  yet 

of  people  destroyed, 
before  this, 

by  the  edges  of  swords, 
( This  is  what  the  books  tell  us 
of  the  old  wise  men ) 
since  from  the  East  hither 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons 
came  up 

over  the  broad  waves, 
and  sought  the  Britons. 
The  illustrious  smiths  of  war  I 
the  Welsh  overcame ; 
the  earls  excelling  in  honor  ! 
and  obtained  the  country. 


^  The  extract  is  from  the  **  Exeter  Domesday ^^  which  is  more  circumstantial,  and 
therefore  more  interesting,  than  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  while  its  authority  is  in  every 
respect  equal. 

'  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  sheriff  of  Devon,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror.  See 
page  395. 

'  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  was  Uphay. 
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Ailrich  held  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  It  paid  the  geld 
for  two  virgates.  The  arable  is  a  plough-land  and  a  half. 
There  the  King  has  two  villains  and  one  boor,  and  they  pay 
ten  shillings  to  the  manor  aforesaid. 

"  In  that  of  Axminster  itself  is  another  manor  called  Odes- 
clive,  ^  which  Edric,  a  lame  man,  held  by  the  charitable  gift  of 
King  Edwards  It  is  now  held  of  King  William  by  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edric,  and  pays  the  geld  for  one  virgate  of  land. 
The  arable  is  one  plough-land.  Here  Edward  has  two  villains 
and  one  boor,  who  hold  one  plough-land.  It  is  worth  five 
shillings  per  annum. 

"  The  church  of  Axminster  has  half  a  hide  adjoining  the 
manor.  ^  The  arable  comprises  two  plough-lands.  There  are 
twelve  boors,  and  it  is  worth  twenty  shillings. 

"  The  Earl  of  Moreton  holds  a  manor  called  Honiton,  which 
was  accustomed,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  to  pay  thirty 
pence  a  year  to  the  royal  manor  of  Axminster.  But  before  the 
Earl  obtained  it  this  rent  was  withheld.  Drogo  holds  it  of 
the  Earl. 

"  Ralph  de  Pomerai  holds  a  manor  called  Smallridge,  which 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  paid  thirty  pence  annually  to  the 
royal  manor  in  farm.  But  it  has  been  withheld  by  Ealph  for 
twelve  years  past,  as  it  was  before  he  received  the  manor. 

"  William  Capra  holds  a  manor  called  Membury,  which  also, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  paid  thirty  pence  annually  to 
the  said  royal  manor.  But  William  has  withheld  it  for  twelve 
years  past. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Constance  holds  a  manor  called  Charlton,  ^ 

^  Lands  now  in  Membary. 

'  Now  called  the  manor  of  Prestaller,  which  was  granted  by  Athelstan.  See  po^ 
613.  ''Before  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.,  and  probably  soon  after  the  Conqueror's 
grant,  the  lands  of  Prestaller  were  erected  into  a  manor,  which,  by  an  admeasurement 
taken  in  the  year  1821,  was  found  to  comprise  402.acres,  1  rood,  and  36  pemhes  of  land, 
dispersed  throughout  the  three  parishes  in  the  following  proportions,  namely  : — In  Ax- 
minster  312a.  Or.  36p.,  in  Membury  52a.  3r.,  and  in  Kilmington  37a.  2r.  The  largest 
estate,  which  is  at  Wick  [or  Wyke],  in  Axminster,  extends  only  to  fifty-six  acres,  and  a 
very  humble  dwelling,  which  is  called  the  manor  house,  stands  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  town.  The  lands  in  Membury  form  two  little  estates  called  Parslands  ( Parson's  or 
Parsonage  Lands),  with  a  small  plot  of  ground,  where  the  tithe  bam  is  supposed  to  have 
formerly  stood,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  churchyard.  Those  in  Kilmington  are 
divided  into  several  fields.'* — Davidson's  "  History  of  Axminster  Church," 

'  Lands  in  Axmouth,  uot  now  a  manor. 
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which  also,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  paid  fifteen  pence 
annually  to  the  aforesaid  royal  manor.  But  before  the  bishop 
received  it  the  rent  was  withheld. 

*'  The  Canons  of  St.  Mary  of  Rouen  hold  a  manor  called 
Roridge,  ^  which  paid  thirty  pence  to  the  said  royal  manor  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward.  But  the  canons  have  withheld  this 
customary  payment  for  eighteen  years  past." 

Subsequent  surveys  show  the  existence  of  other  manors,  or 
reputed  manors,  contained  within  the  great  manor,  including 
Umfraville,  Dowleshays,  or  Dulcis,  now  in  Kilmington,  Hac- 
comb-fee,  Trill,  already  mentioned  as  a  tithing,  Westwater  and 
Clayhill,  and  others.  Both  Haccombe  and  Umfraville  gave 
their  names  to  local  families.  The  manor  of  Haccomb-fee  was 
held,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  under  William 
Chievre,  as  of  the  manor  or  honor  of  Braneys  or  Bradnesse, 
and  Lysons  says  that  a  salt- work  and  a  fishery  belonged  to  it. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  [1216-1272]  it  was  the  inheritance 
of  Sir  Stephen  de  Haccombe,  from  whose  son,  John  de  Hac- 
combe, it  passed  to  John  de  Coliford.  At  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  died  in  1306-7,  it  belonged  to  Robert 
de  Uphay,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  [1377-99],  when  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  William  de 
Uttfraville,  whose  widow  brought  it  to  Edraond  Pyne,  who 
then  held  both  Uphay  and  Haccombfee.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  it  formed,  by  purchase,  part  of  the  large  posses- 
sions of  the  Bonvilles,  of  Shute,  and  descended  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Petre,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  late  Lord  Petre  and  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  manor  as  described  presently. 

The  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  ^  contain 
a  record  of  the  Customs  of  Axminster  Manor,  as  made  in  1260 
"  by  the  steward  and  twelve  of  the  more  worthy  men  of  the 
manor  sworn  for  that  purpose."  I  give  a  few  specimens,  in 
modem  English,  of  the  services  by  which  the  tenants  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  manor  held  their  land  : — "  The  sons  of 
Lawrence  of  the  Gate  hold  the  lands  of  the  Gate.      They 

^  In  the  parish  of  Upottery. 
•  Arundel  MS.  17,  folio  33-35. 
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ought  to  pay  283.  per  annum,  and  they  ought  to  plough  and 
gather  the  feed  into  the  barn, — to  sow,  enclose  (circulare), 
reap,  and  stack  an  acre  for  corn  and  an  acre  for  oats.  And 
they  ought  to  mow,  spread  [that  is,  make  the  hay] ,  and  gather 
in  an  acre  of  meadow.  And,  besides,  they  ought  to  come  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  mill-pool  of  Axminstre  like  others." 

"  In  Hertiinpoundy  Robert  Squirel  holds  a  messuage  and  3| 
acres,  paying  2s.  And  he  comes  to  the  reaping  of  com  for 
half  a  day  and  of  oats  for  half  a  day,  and  he  shall  be  at  the 
pasture  of  the  lord.  Also  he  ought  to  come  to  the  hay  harvest 
for  a  day  in  the  lord's  pasture.  And  he  ought  to  come  to  the 
weeding  for  half  a  day,  and  to  raising  the  meadow  half  a  day, 
and  he  ought  to  come  to  the  charge  of  the  mill  bridge  for  half 
a  day." 

"  In  Setepound,  Osmund  holds  by  a  rent  of  4s.,  and  ought 
to  reap  for  two  days  in  the  lord  s  pasture,  and  one  day  in  the 
harvesting  the  hay  in  the  lord  s  pasture,  and  half  a  day  in 
raising  the  meadow  [that  is,  carrying  the  hay],  and  half  a  day 
at  the  mill  pond." 

Agnes  Holme  has  to  perform  the  same  services. 

"  In  Puespoundy  Richard  Piger  pays  rent  4s.,  and  has  to 
plough  a  piece  for  corn  and  to  mow  a  meadow  and  carry  it,  and 
to  reap  a  portion  of  com.  He  ought  to  find  a  man  at  the  com 
harvest  and  another  at  the  oat  harvest  for  the  lord.  He  ought 
also  to  find  a  waggon  and  two  men  for  the  com,  carrying  half 
a  day,  and  for  the  hay  another  day,  if  he  has  a  waggon,  and 
he  ought  to  receive  pasture  twice  in  the  day,  and  half  a  day 
at  the  mill  pond  and  half  a  day  at  the  carrying  the  meadow. 
And  he  shall  find  a  man  for  a  day  to  mow,  and  he  shall  receive 
j  d.  And  he  ought  to  be  ready  if  the  lord  wish  him  to  hold 
the  plough." 

*'  In  Cleyhille,  Richard  the  Potter  has  to  mow  seven  parts  of 
an  acre  of  meadow,  and  to  weed  six  parts  of  two  acres.  Also 
to  find  a  waggon  for  a  day  and  two  men  to  carry  the  wheat,  if 
he  has  a  waggon,  and  shall  have  pasture  twice.  He  shall  weed 
half  a  day  and  find  a  man  to  mow  for  one  day,  and  shall  have 
a  j<i." 

"  In  Tolvepound,  Dunelote,  a  widow,  holds  ten  acres  of  land 
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and  one  of  meadow.  She  ought  to  plough  the  eighteenth  part 
of  an  acre  of  corn  and  of  oats,  and  to  weed  and  reap  the  same 
parts,  and  to  mow,  make,  and  carry  the  eighteenth  part  of  an 
acre  of  meadow.  And  she  shall  find  a  man  to  reap  a  day  at 
corn  and  a  day  at  oats  in  the  lord  s  pasture.  And  ought  to 
make  two  hurdles  for  the  lord  s  fold,  from  the  lord  s  wood  at 
Hockday." 

The  gift  or  payment  called  Horderisgeve  (amounting  to 
7s.  2d. )  was  to  be  made,  quarterly,  at  the  [hundred]  Court  of 
Axminster,  by  Roverigge,  "  which  moneys  ought  to  be  brought 
by  the  Tithingman  of  Rouerygge  in  his  own  person." 

The  same  document  contains  a  curious  account  of  the  bridges 
within  the  manor  of  Axminster  in  1334.  The  bridge  of  Kil- 
merton  (Kilmington),  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  open 
alms,  and  in  no  other  way,  as  appeareth  in  a  commission 
written  in  the  " Booh  of  Charters*'  of  which  bridge  one  head 
stands  on  the  tithing  of  Axminster  and  the  other  on  the 
tithing  of  Kilmerton,  beyond  the  water  of  Yerti  (Yarty). 

The  bridge  of  Stratford  (Streteford,  now  Weycroft),  ^  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  lords  of  Smallrigge  and  Wycrofte.  The 
two  bridges  at  Axminster  beyond  the  flow  of  the  water  coming 
from  the  (Newenham)  Abbey  Mill  are  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
abbot  at  his  own  expense.  Also  the  abbot  does  the  bridge  next 
the  Fullers  Mill  of  Newenham.  The  bridge  of  Boveria  ^  ought 
every  year,  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  to  be  removed  or 
shut  up,  so  that  no  one  may  cross  over,  neither  in  winter  nor 
in  summer,  except  by  leave  of  the  abbot — ^for  there  was  a 
great  law  suit  about  this  bridge.  The  Bishop's  bridge  is  wont 
to  be  repaired  by  the  reaper  and  the  farmer  [messor  et  granga- 
rius]  of  Bovaria.  Mileheye  bridge  ought  to  be  kept  up  by 
alms.      The  bridge  of  Woforde  [now  Stony  Bridge]  "  ought  to 

1  See  pages  71  and  576-581. 

'  BoToria  was  the  name  given  to  the  demesne  or  lands  kept  in  hand  by  the  monks 
themselves  and  surroanding  the  Abbey  of  Newenham.  No  trace  remains  of  the  Abbey 
Mill  and  Bridges  spoken  of  in  the  text  In  addition  to  the  mill,  there  was  a  tanyard  on 
the  abbey  premises,  and  the  monks  kept  four  large  farms  in  hand,  so  that  "no  man  might 
hnnger  or  thirst."  A  brook,  formerly  no  doubt  much  more  copious  than  now,  rises  near 
Wyke,  under  Trinity  Hill,  and  crosses  the  turnpike  road,  under  a  little  arch  at  Abbey 
Gate,  on  the  Musbnry  Road,  flowing  through  the  Abbey  grounds  and  thence  to  the  Axe. 
It  might  possibly  have  been  used  as  the  mill  stream. 
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be  maintained  by  open  alms."  It  is  added  that  in  1334  it  was 
washed  away,  and  that  Walter  de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
gave  £10  towards  its  re-erection. 

In  the  same  year,  Stoford,  now  Bow  Bridge,  was  also  washed 
away  by  one  of  the  heavy  floods  which  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  caused  immense  destruction  in  different  parts  of  the 
country — breaking  down  "  the  sea  bankes  or  walls  "  of  the 
Thames,  drowning  "  infinite  numbers  of  beastes  and  cattaile," 
and  converting  "  fruitful  grounds  and  pastures  into  salte 
marshes."  Whereupon  "  ensued  morraine  of  beastes  "  and  a 
defective  harvest,  **  soe  that  a  quarter  of  wheate  was  soldo  at 
fortie  shillings."  ^  Bridges,  as  the  document  from  which  I 
obtain  so  much  curious  information  shows,  were  not  then 
erected  or  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  and  for  a  long  time 
no  exertions  were  made  to  rebuild  those  which  had  been 
destroyed  at  Axminster.  A  series  of  great  inundations  com- 
pletely cut  off  all  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
parts  of  the  parish  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  dead  could  not  be  brought  to  the  churchyard  for 
burial.  At  length  the  vicar,  by  the  exercise  of  church  cen- 
sures (per  censuram  ecclesiasticam),  compelled  his  parishioners 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The  rectors  of 
the  church,  also,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Newenham,  to 
whom  the  lordship  of  the  hundred  and  manor  belonged,  acting 
by  their  stewards,  imposed  a  tax  upon  their  tenants  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  work  was  committed  to  Robert  de 
Uphay,  who,  with  his  tenants  (homines),  completed  the  new 
structure. 

While  speaking  of  bridges,  I  may  as  well  state  that  the 
bridge  over  the  mill  stream  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill,  about  a 
hundred  yards  before  reaching  Stony  Bridge,  on  the  road  to 
Membury,  was  formerly  called  Ducking  Stool  Bridge,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  proximity,  in  ancient  times,  of  that  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  punishment.  [See  page  219],  A  man 
named  Butcher,  it  is  remembered,  was  the  last  victim^  He 
had  applied  the  arguinentum  baculinum  to  his  offending  cara 

1  HoUinsbed's  *' Chrorucles,''  edition  1577,  page  897.  See,  also,  **  The  FaUk/ui 
Annaliift,*'  a  scarce  work  published  in  1660. 
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sposay  and  his  indignant  female  neighbours  inflicted  the 
humUiating  punishment.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  bridge  was  constructed  of  wood.  The  pre- 
sent Stony  Bridge  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  a  previous  bridge- was  removed  in  consequence 
of  its  dilapidated  condition.  The  old  bridge  crossed  the  stream 
a  few  yards  below  the  present  bridge,  and  the  road  on  the 
western  side  passed  in  front,  instead  of  at  the  back,  of  the 
row  of  cottages  there.  It  was  very  steep  and  narrow,  resem- 
bling the  present  Beckford  Bridge  over  the  Yarty  and  the  old 
Axe  Bridge  at  Colyford.  Its  foundations  are  still  visible  when 
the  water  is  low.  Just  above  it  there  was  a  deep  pool  and  a 
contrivance  for  intercepting  salmon  in  their  ascent  of  the  stream 
for  spawning.  When  a  number  of  fish  had  collected,  the  water 
was  by  some  means  drained  off,  and  the  capture  thus  rendered 
easy.  As  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  large  salmon,  from 
nearly  as  many  pounds  in  weight  downwards,  were  often  taken 
at  one  time.  It  is  still  related  by  the  few  remaining  old 
fishermen,  who  had  the  story  from  their  fathers,  that  much 
assistance  in  these  proceedings  was  afforded  by  a  dog,  which, 
on  the  word  of  command,  would  plunge  into  the  water,  keep 
the  fish  together  like  sheep,  and,  if  need  were,  drag  a  refrac- 
tory one  expeditiously  to  land.  The  anglers  and  fishermen  of 
to-day  can  form  no  idea  of  the  abundance  of  fish  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  for  the  river,  like  social 
life  itself,  is  degraded  and  deteriorated  by  what  is  called 
"  civilization." 

The  manor  of  Axminster  continued  to  be  held  by  the  kings 
of  England  until  the  reign  of  John,  who,  by  charter  dated 
September  27,  6  John  [1204],  gave  to  his  favorite  counsellor, 
William  Lord  Brewer,  or  Briwere,  "  owr  manor  of  Axeminster, 
in  Devon,  with  all  parts  and  appurtenances  except  the  hundred 
of  Axminster,  to  be  held  to  fee  farm  to  him  and  his  heirs 
from  us  and  our  heirs,  paying  annually  twenty-four  pounds  '* 
to  our  exchequer  at  Westminster,  half  at  Easter  and  half  at 
Michaelmas.  "  And  that  he  shall  have  at  Axminster  a  market 
every  week  on  Sunday,  as  it  has  been  used  there."  ^      Subse- 

1  Charter  Rolls  6  John  ( A.D.  12Di).     Printed  Rolls  publication,  page  139,  colL  A. 
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quently,  by  two  charters  dated  the  16th  of  August,  17  th  John 
[1215,  the  year  of  Magna  Charta],  the  king  remitted  the 
annual  rent  of  £24,  and  granted,  among  other  properties,  to 
William  Briwere,  "  our  manor  of  Axeminster,  in  Devon,  with 
all  its  parts  and  appurtenances,  with  the  hundred  of  Axminster, 
— and  that  he  shall  have  at  Axminster  a  market  every  week 
on  Sunday,  as  it  has  been  used  there."  He  also  granted  an 
annual  fetir  for  eight  days,  beginning  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  ^ 

The  WUliam  Briwere  thus  so  closely  connected  with  Axmin- 
ster at  this  early  period  of  its  history,  was  a  great  man  in  his 
day  and  generation.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Briwere,  who 
is  first  heard  of  in  the  26th  year  of  Henry  II.  [11 80 J,  when 
William,  in  the  open  Coimty  Court  of  Devon,  purchased  from 
Hawise  de  Ilesham  and  her  husband  the  inheritance  of  their 
land  at  Ilesham.  He  stood  in  high  favor  with  Richard  I.,  and 
when  that  warlike  monarch  went  to  the  crusades,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  [1200],  William  Briwere  and  Hugh  Bardulf 
were  associated  with  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  The  removal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  on  account  of  a  suspicion  of  an  unfaithful  performance  of 
his  trust,  led  to  a  dispute  which  resulted  in  Briwere  s  excom- 
munication by  the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  principal  personages  for  negociating  at  Worms, 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  the  release  of  the  king,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  when  passing  through  that  country  on 
his  return  from  Palestine,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  lords  ap- 
pointed to  settle  a  difference  between  the  Archbishop  and 
Canons  of  York.  King  John  was  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to 
him,   presenting    him   with    several   manors  besides  that  of 

^  After  the  suppression  of  Sanday  markets  (see  page  249),  Saturday  was  selected, 
and  the  market  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  held  on  that  day.  During  the  present 
century  it  has  been  altered  first  to  Thursday,  afterwards  to  Friday,  and  within  a  few 
years  to  Thursday  again,  very  much  to  its  advantage.  There  have  long  been  three  annual 
fairs — on  the  first  Wednesday  after  October  10  ;  the  first  Tuesday  after  April  25  ;  and 
the  "charter  fair"  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  June  24.  The  fairs  are  still  kept  up, 
especially  those  of  April  and  October.  Among  the  other  local  institutions  I  should 
mention  the  two  large  friendly  societies,  or  clubs — one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females, 
and  both  established  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  accumulated  funds  are  considerable, 
and  the  benefits  conferred  by  sick,  funeral,  and  old-age  pay,  for  a  merely  nominal  sub- 
scription, are  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of  numbers. 
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Axminster,  and  giving  him,  among  other  privUeges,  *'free  Uberty 
to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  cat,  and  wolf  throughout  all  Devonshire, 
and  likewise  the  goat,  out  of  the  regard  of  the  forest,  and  to 
have  free  warren  thro  out  all  his  own  lands  for  hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges."  A  charter  was  granted  to  him  for  Bridgwater, 
and  leave  given  to  build  three  castles.  ^ 

Henry  III.  further  continued  his  favors  to  him.  In  8  Henry 
III.,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords  when  they  required  of  the 
king  the  rights  and  Uberties  which  they  had  obtained  from 
John,  William  Briwere,  then  one  of  the  king's  council,  stand- 
ing up,  said  that  "those  liberties,  having  been  by  force 
extorted,  ought  not  to  be  observed."  Whereupon  the  Archbishop 
replied,  "  William,  if  thou  didst  love  the  king,  thou  wouldest 
not  be  an  impediment  to  the  peace  of  the  realm."  ^ 

He  was  Sherijff  for  various  counties  many  times  through  all 
these  kings'  reigns,  founded  several  religious  houses,  and  at 
Bridgwater  buUt  the  castle  and  part  of  the  bridge,  and  made 
a  haven. 

He  died  in  11  Henry  III.  [1227.]  His  wife  was  Beatrix  de 
Valle,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — Richard,  who  died  in  his 
life-time,  and  William,  and  also  five  daughters.  William 
succeeded  his  father,  and  on  his  death  gave  a  fine  to  the  king 
for  livery  of  different  lands,  among  which  were  "  the  town  of 
Snointon,  in  com.  Nott.,  and  fishing  of  Kings  were,  Somerset, 
and  also  of  the  town  of  Axeminster,  with  the  hundred,  in 
com.  Devon."  He  married  Joane,  daughter  of  William 
Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  died  in  1232  [16  Henry  HI.] 
without  issue.  His  sisters  and  their  heirs  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance.  Alice  had  the  manors  of  There,  Waggeburgh, 
B^adele,  Hulboroton,  Acford,  Braworthy,  and  Axminster.  She 
gave  towards  the  new  fabric  of  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury  all 
the  marble  for  twelve  years.  "William  Briwer,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  (cousin  to  the  above  William  Briwere  the  elder),  lieth 
buried  under  a  flat  marble  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Exeter, 
with  this  epitaph  : — Hie  jacet  Willielmus  Bruer,  Epis.  Exon, 
primus  fun^ator  quatuor  dignitatum  hujus  Ecclesiee." 

^  Dngdale's  **  Baronage  "  page  700. 
•  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1223,  page  .317. 

2   P 
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Lands  at  Westwater  called  Breweshays  probably  derived 
their  name  from  Lord  William  Briwere,  who  had  upon  them  a 
house,  or  perhaps  what  answered  to  a  modem  hunting-box,  and 
in  1330,  when  that  property,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  manor, 
had  long  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  monastery  of  New- 
enham,  as  related  further  on.  Abbot  John  de  Geytyngton  built 
a  farm  at  Breweshays  and  erected  a  dove-cot,  which  only  the 
lord  of  a  manor  could  legally  do  in  the  feudal  times. 

Alice,  sister  of  the  last  Lord  W.  Briwere,  brought  Axmin- 
ster  manor,  by  marriage,  to  Lord  Reginald  de  Mohun,  of  Dun- 
ster,  who  gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Newenham,  with  which  it 
remained  till  the  Dissolution.  It  was  then  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whose  family  it  was  sold,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  to  John  Lord  Petre.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Petre  family  till  the  year  1824,  when  it  was  sold  for 
£43,000  to  the  late  James  Alexander  Frampton,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  Inn,  London.  This  purchase  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Frampton  on  the  joint  account  of  himself  and  the  late 
William  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Axminster,  although  the  conveyance, 
it  appears,  was  executed  to  Mr.  Frampton  alone,  by  private 
arrangement.  A  large  portion  of  the  property,  including  the 
Westwater  and  Hunthay  estates,  was  thereupon  sold  to  the 
late  William  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Cory  ton,  and  the  estate  of  Nower 
was  at  the  same  time  sold  to  the  late  Henry  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Axminster.  The  division  of  the  rest  of  the  property  between 
Mr.  Frampton  and  Mr.  W.  Knight  was  never  effected,  and  it 
therefore  remained  vested  in  Mr.  Frampton  alone  by  the 
original  conveyance.  Mr.  Frampton,  it  appears,  mortgaged 
the  property  for  £18,000,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  W. 
Knight,  who,  however,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Frampton,  and 
on  becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  mortgage,  took  a 
transfer  of  it,  as  well  as  an  assignment  of  £2,800  then  remain- 
ing a  primary  charge  on  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  some 
younger  members  of  the  Petre  family.  He  thus  became, 
independently,  the  mortgagee  of  the  manor  and  estates.  The 
affair  of  this  joint  purchase,  owing  to  the  informal  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  and  to  subsequent  transactions,  be- 
came, in  1836,  the  groundwork  of  numerous  suits  in  Chancery. 
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The  complications  constantly  arising  in  the  tardy  course  of 
such  suiis — particularly  when  large  and  valuable  property  is 
the  subject  and  numerous  parties  are  interested — kept  the 
manor  and  estates  under  the  control  of  the  court  until  the  year 
1872,  when  the  proceedings  were  wound  up  and  Henry 
Knight,  Esq.,  of  Cloakham  House,  Axminster  (a  nephew  oi 
Mr.  William  Knight,  the  original  joint  purchaser  with  Mr. 
Frampton),  became  the  owner,  and  is  now  Lord  of  the  Manoi 
of  Axminster,  and  holds  the  bulk  of  the  estates. 

I  may  add  of  the  manorial  property  the  traditional  belief 
that  among  the  rights  or  royalties  of  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
or  manor  of  Axminster  is  the  fishery  of  the  Axe  from  its  rise 
to  as  far  out  at  sea  as  a  lighted  tar  barrel  could  be  seen  at 
night.  The  fisheries  of  the  Yarty  and  the  Corry  are  also 
included  in  some  of  the  records — the  Register  of  Newenham 
Abbey  and  others.  But  this  right  has  more  than  once  been 
disputed,  especially  as  regards  the  ancient  hundred  of  Ax- 
mouth,  long  since  merged  in  that  of  Axminster.  Mr.  Hallett, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Axmouth  in  1737,  appears  to  have  taken 
active  steps  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  fishery  within  the 
manor  of  Axmouth,  and  I  have  been  favored  with  a 
document  in  which  a  "  case  "  is  made  out,  apparently  for  coun- 
sel, and  an  opinion  is  given.  ^  It  contains  "  notes  taken  out  of 
divers  evidences,  Court  Rolls,  and  Survey  Bookes  concerning 
the  severaJl  flBshings  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  Axmister,"  and 
showing  that  **  the  Lord  of  Axmister  hath  the  whole  fishery 
of  the  rivers  Axe  and  Yartie."  The  earliest  notes  are  from 
Letters  Patent  granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Newenham 
for  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  dated  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI., 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Lord 
of  Axminster  "  formerly  leased  one  Robert  Cubbeleigh  the 
fishery  of  Axmouth,  who  paid  rent  for  the  same  in  the  25th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  fishery  is  what  is  now  claimed  by 
Mr.  Hallett  in  exclusion  of  the  said  lord.  Mr.  George  South- 
cott  and  others  did  always  esteem  Lord  Petre  to  be  intituled 
to  the  fishing  of  the  whole  river  of  Ax  from  the  fountain  head, 

*  The  document  is  lettered—  **  The  State  of  the  Axmouth  Fishery,   By  Mr,  Chapman. 
1737." 
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or  beginning  thereof,  down  to  the  main  sea  near  Axmouth, 
as  far  as  a  boy  [buoy]  may  be  seen  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Oke 
aflSirms,  and  is  ready  to  produce  others  that  will  do  the  same, 
that  Lord  Petre  has,  by  his  deputys,  fished  in  the  river  Axe 
within  the  manor  of  Axmouth,  time  immemorial,  without  any 
interruption  or  denial  (as  Mr.  Oke  ever  heard  of)  till  Mr. 
Hallett  s  late  claim  to  the  said  fishery. 

Mr.  Hallett,  in  support  of  his  claim,  do's  insist  : — 

Ist. — That  the  said  flfishery  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
his  predecessors,  and  haB  deeds  which  show  it. 

2ndly. — That  his  predecessors  have  granted  leases  of  the 
said  fishery  { which  he  has  to  produce )  at  Back  Rents,  which 
the  lessees  quietly  enjoyed,  paying  the  rents  reserved,  which 
were  but  small. 

3rdly. — Mr.  Hallett  and  his  predecessors  have  usually 
granted  leases  at  a  Hack  Rent  of  the  passage  boat,  wherein 
the  lessees  always  covenant  to  present  at  Axmouth  Court  such 
persons  as  they  should  see  flSshing  without  Mr.  Hallett's  license. 

4thly. — Mr.  Hallett  will  prove  by  living  witnesses  that  he 
and  his  predecessors,  and  others  claiming  under  them,  have 
always  fished  and  interrupted  the  common  fishers. 

The  two  Mr.  Southcotts  are  very  zealous  for  Mr.  Hallett  on 
account  that  the  manor  of  Axmouth  is  settled  on  Mr.  Hallett's 
eldest  son,  which  is  married  to  their  sister. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Hallett  and  his 
predecessors  might  have  a  right  to  ffish,  but  not  exclusive  of 
my  Lord,  who,  I  apprehend,  had  always  a  superior  right.  And 
it's  clear  that  my  Lord's  predecessors  have  formerly  sett  to  rent 
the  fishery  in  dispute,  as  is  before  mentioned.  But  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  it  by  my  Lord's  predecessors,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  than  by  Mr.  Hallett  and  his  predecessors,  who 
lived  on  the  spot."  ^ 

^  The  following,  a  literid  copy  of  a  *'  lycense  to  fish  "  to  Mr.  Cogan,  of  Coaxdon,  is 
interesting : — To  all  Xtian  people  to  whome  these  p'sents  shall  come.  Know  yee  that  I, 
Thomas  Lord  Petre,  Baron  of  Writle,  for  diverse  good  causes  me  herevnto  moveing,  have 
given  and  granted,  and  by  these  p'sents  doe  give  and  grant,  vnto  Richard  Cogan,  John 
Cogan,  Robert  Cogan,  and  John  Deane  the  younger,  or  any  of  them,  full  power,  liberty, 
and  lycense  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  fish  and  take  fish,  with  nets 
or  other  engineitf  in  the  river  of  Ax,  in  any  place  or  places  betwixt  Wycroft  Bridge  and 
Holditch  Bridge.  And  I  doe  also  hereby  impower  the  said  persons  or  any  of  them  to 
seize  and  take  for  my  vse  the  nets  or  other  iustrum'ts  of  any  p'son  whatsoever  that 
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The  following  note  also  occurs : — "About  the  year  1 6 — ,  when 
Sir  Courtenay  Pole  had  set  netts  in  the  river  of  Axe  over 
against  Whitford  or  Colliton,  Mr.  Thomas  Southcott  and  Mr. 
Francis  Woolmer,  by  the  order  and  direction  of  Mr.  Edmonds 
(then  steward  to  the  Lord  William  Petre),  did  cutt  the  said 
netta  in  vindicacon  of  the  said  Lord's  tytle  to  the  ffyshing  of 
the  whole  river,  which  Sr.  Courtenay  Pole  never  thought  fitt 
to  call  in  question  afterward,  which  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  been  omitted  if  his  tytle  as  Quarter  Lord  of  Colliton  and 
Whitford  would  have  bore  him  out.  And  considering  well  the 
antiquity  of  the  grants  from  the  Crowne  to  the  Abbott  and 
Monks  of  Newham,  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  which 
is  five  himdred  yeares  agoe,  and  that  the  fishing  of  the  whole 
water  or  river  at  Axmouth  hath  been  accounted  for  by  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset  31  Henry  VIII. ,  as  belonging  to  the  said 
Abbott,  and  likewise  being  demised  by  the  Lord  of  Axmister 
manner  and  hundred  to  Robert  Cubbeleigh,  25  Henry  VIII., 
as  is  before  menconed,  it  seems  plaine  that  neither  Sr.  Courte- 
nay Pole  nor  any  other  person  (besides  the  Lord  of  Axmister) 
can  lawfully  lay  claime  to  any  part  of  the  said  fishing  of  Axe 
river.  And  for  preservacon  thereof,  the  said  ffishery  hath 
been  demised  from  time  to  time  to  severaU  persons  living  neare 
the  same,  and  deputacons  granted  to  Mr.  Southcott,  of  Do- 
vileshayes,  Ffrancis  Gwyn,  Esq.,  of  Ford  Abby,  Robert  Coggan 
and  others,  of  Axmister.  And  there  being  of  late  a  weare 
erected  by  .  .  .  .  of  .  •  .  .  the  same  was  pullc^d 
down  by  Mr.  Southcott  s  order  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Petre  " 

I  can  find  nothing  definite  respecting  the  upshot  of  this 
dispute,  but  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Axmouth  (now  W.  T. 
Hallett,  Esq.)  has  from  time  beyond  Uving  memory  exercised 
undisputed  rights  over  the  fishing  within  his  manor. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  rented  the  fishery  of  the  Axe  at 
forty  shillings  a  year,  and  that  of  the  Yarty  at  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  and  appointed  conservators  of  the  fish  in  the  Axe. 

shall  hereafter  preBume  to  fUh  in  the  said  river,  ^  ithin  the  limitts  aforesaid,  without  my 
leave  and  lycense.  Provided  alwayes  that  this  lycense  shall  not  abridge  or  hinder  any 
p*8on  from  fishing  within  the  said  limitts  to  whome  I  have  formerly  given,  or  shall  here- 
after give,  liberty.  And  this  grant  to  continue  dureing  my  pleasure  onely.  Given  under 
my  hand  and  seale  the    .     .     day  of    ...     .     Anno  D'ni  1705. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ITTLE  is  recorded  of  Axmin- 
ster  from  the  time  of  King 
Jolin  till  that  of  the   civil 
wars  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   except   in   association 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in 
the   proper   place.       But  it 
must  have  partaken  of  tbe 
general  alarm  and  excitement 
produced  by  the  Wars  of  the 
the  Bonvilles  of  Shute  took  a 
1  the  side  of  the  Yorkists.   The 
h,  too,  recorded  in  pages  442-3, 
lanner  in  which  the  great  feud 
was  orougut  nome  to  the  vicinity  of  Axminster. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  town  was  not  a  partaker  in 
the    popular   demonstrations    against  the   spoUation    of    the 
monasteries  at  what  is  called  the  Befoi'matioD,  seeing  that 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Newenham  was  ruthlessly  rifled, 
its    magnificent    architecture    beaten    into    a    hideous    ruin, 
its  charities  and  hospitalities  made  to  feed  its  despoilers,  and 
its  inmates  sent  out  as  wanderers  and  beggars  into  the  cold 
and  insulting  world.     The  popular  feeling  was  nowhere  so 

•,■  Tbe  initial  letter  to  Chapter  X.,  in  this  pago,  cootiuna  bu  engntving  o!  the  Saxon 
doorway  in  AxtnioBler  church. 
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exercised  as  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, — counties  always 
foremost  in  resenting  oppression  and  wrong  doing  in  high 
places, — and  it  is  well  known  that  a  pitched  battle  took  place 
no  further  off  than  Feniton  Bridge  ^  between  the  armed  people 
and  a  large  force  under  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Grey.  This  was 
on  the  third  of  August,  1549. 

Axminster  was  also  not  exempt  from  the  visitation  of  the 
plague  which  at  times  caused  such  fearful  mortality  throughout 
the  country.  That  horrible  epidemic  The  Black  Death,  which 
ran  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monks  of  Newen- 
ham,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  the  proper  place.  The  first 
entry  in  that  curious  and  mteresting  picture  of  local  "  manners 
and  customs  "  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Diary  of 
Walter  Yonge,  Esq.,  ^  refers  to  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
London  in  1604  and  carried  off  "  above  3,000  weekly."  This 
pestilence,  Mr.  Roberts  annotes,  extended  to  Exeter  and 
"  raged  for  many  weeks  at  Axminster  in  1613,  and  consumed 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants."  As  specimens  of  the 
volume,  and  illustrative  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  I  may 
as  well  give  the  following  extracts,  which  may  interest  the 
reader  :— "  May  16,  1625.  Robert  Fry's  daughter,  of  Axmin- 
ster, wanting  water  for  the  use  of  his  house,  she  went  to  the 
shoot  after  a  pail  full  and  brought  it  home,  and,  having  set  the 
same  down,  it  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  flame  of  fire.  Whereupon 
she  called  her  fitther  and  mother,  and  divers  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  all  saw  it.  At  length  one  of  them  put  his  hand 
into  the  pail  and  stirred  the  same  about,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
full  of  stars,  sparkling  a  pretty  good  while,  and  so  vanished. 
But  the  flaming  fireness  being  gone,  the  water  after  remained 
white  almost  as  milk.  [Afterwards  added — If  they  poured  it 
from  one  vessel  to  another  it  seemed  to  be  all  a  flame  of  fire.]" 
The  following  story  is  recorded  with  evident  gusto  : — **  There 
was  one  Gaych  his  wife,  of  Axminster,  and  daughter  to  John 

^  Now  Ottery  Road,  on  the  London  and  Sonth  Western  Railway. 

'  The  Yonge  family  resided  at  Axminster  and  Colyton,  and  were  very  influential 
people  in  their  day  and  generation,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  farther  on.  The  Diary,  edited 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Roberts,  of  Lyme,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Camden 
Society's  publications. 
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Stephens,  some  time  hundred-bailiif,  who  had  an  apron  of  her 
childs  stolen  from  the  hedge.  Within  a  few  days  after,  there 
was  one  Bartlett,  alias  Joumeman  s,  child  seen  wearing  the 
same  apron.  Gaych  his  wife,  hearing  thereof,  made  claim  to 
the  apron,  and  made  White,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  town, 
acquainted  therewith.  White  told  her  that  unless  she  would 
charge  Journeman's  wife  with  felony  he  would  not  meddle 
therewith,  and  so  dismissed  them.  As  they  went  from  him, 
Joumeman  s  wife  (  standing  still  in  denying  the  apron  )  wished 
that  if  it  were  «ot  her  own  apron  she  might  never  be  able 
to  open  her  mouth  or  speak  more.  And  since  that  time,  being 
three  days  since,  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  any  word  or  to 
open  her  mouth.  This  fell  out  the  9th  of  June,  1625,  as 
Tristram  Andrew,  of  Axminster,  affirmed  to  me  the  12th  of 
June,  1625." 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  gossip  of  this  description  there  is  much 
in  the  Diary  to  illustrate  the  period  at  which  it  was  written 
and  to  convey  to  posterity  the  impressions  made  by  contempo- 
rary public,  events  upon  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  country 
gentleman. 

Axminster,  from  its  vicinity  to  Lyme  Regis, — "  the  key  of 
the  West," — had  an  abundant  share  of  the  troubles  and  vicis- 
situdes which  characterise  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
annals  of  England.  In  the  great  civil  war  which  ended  with 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  substitution  of  a  Common- 
wealth for  the  ancient  monarchy  thus  temporarily  extinguished, 
the  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  West  of 
England,  especially  the  trading  classes,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  estranged  from  the  monarch  as  they  had  been  by 
his  unconstitutional  exactions  and  arbitrary  rule.  Lyme,  from 
an  early  stage  of  the  quarrel,  had  assumed  an  imposing  atti- 
tude. It  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused.  Hence  the  necessity,  on  the  kings  part,  for  the 
presence  of  counteracting  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
hence,  also,  the  excited  state  of  the  people  and  the  unhappy 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  they  were  destined  to 
witness, — for  the  garrison  of  Lyme,  historians  tell  us,  "  gave 
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the  king  much  trouble,"  and,  at  one  time,  often  made  excursions 
even  "  to  the  walls  of  Exeter."  ^ 

Axminster  contributed  its  quota  to  a  band  of  militia  levied 
for  the  king  in  East  Devon  and  placed  imder  the  command  of 
John  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Ashe.  The  town  was  constantly  occupied 
by  soldiery,  and,  with  the  surrounding  country,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  exactions  and  immoralities  inseparable  from  such  an 
occupation.  A  large  body  of  troops  and  artillery,  under  Prince 
Maurice,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Axminster  in  April,  1644. 
They  were  intended  for  the  siege  of  Lyme,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Beaminster,  their  previous  quarters,  by  the  fire 
which  nearly  destroyed  that  town  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  2  The  siege  of  Lyme  was  prosecuted  until  the  15th  of 
June,  when  the  prince  withdrew  his  troops  and  retreated  to 
Exeter,  on  hearing  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  marching  from 
Dorchester  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  The  earl  advanced,  on 
June  23,  from  Bridport  to  Crewkerne  and  Chard,  and,  on  the 
30th,  to  Axminster,  whence  he  passed  through  Honiton,  Cul- 
lompton,  and  Tiverton,  to  Cornwall,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  forces  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  A 
regiment  of  the  royal  army,  in  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
country  towards  Cornwall,  took  possession  of  Colyton  on  July 
28th.  They  marched  to  Lyme  the  same  night,  and  after 
*' threatening "  the  garrison  there  fell  back  again  to  their 
quarters  at  Colyton.  The  Lyme  party,  however,  at  once 
returned  the  visit, — sending  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  horse,  commanded  by  Captains  Pyne,  Erie,  and  Bragge, 
who  not  only  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners  but  completely 
dispersed  the  royal  regiment.  It  was  when  on  his  way  from 
Cornwall  to  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that 
Charles  halted  at  Chard  and  issued  the  proclamation  referred 
to  in  my  account  of  Crewkerne,  pages  254-266,  and  of  Chard, 
pages  478-487.  ^ 

This  short  outline  of  these  exciting  events  will  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  locality  at  this  eventful 
period.      So  alarming  waa  the  state  of  things,  and  so  insecure 

^  Clarendon's  **  History  of  the  Bebellion.'^ 

'  See  page  1 14. 

'  See  also  my  account  of  Beaminster,  pages  114-116. 
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were  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  that  a  few  of  the 
more  wealthy  townsfolk  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
king  petitioned  that  a  royal  garrison  should  be  placed  at 
Axminster.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  ^  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  town  and  its  surrounding  villages.  Mr.  Henry  Hutch- 
ings,  an  inhabitant  of  Axminster,  was  entrusted  with  the 
construction  of  some  works  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
also  with  the  office  of  receiver  of  the  money  brought  in  by  the 
county.  2  The  primary  object  of  the  force  thus  stationed  at 
Axminster  was  the  subjugation  of  Lyme.  But  the  indefatigable 
and  courageous  defenders  of  that  now  "  loyal  "  borough  neither 
waited  for  the  intended  visit  nor  gave  their  opponents  sufficient 
time  for  preparation  to  receive  a  visit.  On  October  25,  their 
brave  commander,  Colonel  Ceeley,  led  a  force  to  Axminster. 
An  action  took  place  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many 
prisoners  by  the  Lyme  party,  the  total  rout  of  the  royalists, 
and  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  their  commander,  who 
was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  musket  bullet.  Sir  Richard 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  Axminster  by  Major  Walker, 
who,  on  November  1 5,  was  killed,  with  many  of  his  men,  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  ever- watchful  garrison  of  Lyme.  The 
conquerors  pushed  on  to  Axminster,  where  they  found  that 
the  main  body  of  the  garrison,  which  had  fallen  back  to  the 
town,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged.      The  disappointed  besiegers,  therefore,  set 

'  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  koight-baniieret,  of  Grosmont,  Yorkshire,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Lord  Poulett,  of  Hinton  St.  George.  Camden  says  that  there  are  twenty-five 
ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  Cholmley,  and  another  writer  adds  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  describing  that  ancient  family,  namely,  as  was  said  of  the  Lucases,  that  "all  the 
daughters  are  beautiful  and  all  the  sons  are  brave."  The  name  is  derived  from  Chaumoni- 
de8-li8  (village  of  lilies),  a  place  in  Normandy  whence  the  original  family  came  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 

*  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Hutchings  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  for  punishment  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  first 
article  of  delinquency  against  him  was,  'Hhat  he  was  one  of  them  who  had  signed  a 
petition  to  bring  a  garrison  into  Axminster,  which  was  the  overthrow  of  the  town  and 
the  undoing  of  many  hundreds  of  people.*'  He  was  punished  with  a  fina  Among  the 
other  ''delinquents"  were  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Colcombe,  fined  in  £2,855;  George 
Southcott,  of  Kilmington,  in  £270 ;  Thomas  Cogao,  of  Sadborough,  in  £206 ;  John 
Harvey,  of  Chardstock,  in  £12 ;  John  Bumard,  of  Oolyton,  in  £243  ;  Richard  Whitty, 
of  Thorncombe,  in  £31 ;  and  William  Croft,  miller,  of  Thomcombe,  in  £25. — Mr. 
Davidson, 
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fire  to  several  houses,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
soon  reduced  to  ruins.  ^  After  this  event  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  in  this  locality  as  well  as  in  other  places,  progressed 
amain.  The  garrison  of  Lyme  had  completely  crippled  that  of 
Axminster,  and  soon  possessed  itself  of  most  of  the  other 
royal  stations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  following  year  (1645),  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having 
relieved  Taunton,  defeated  Lord  Goring  at  Langport,  and  taken 
Bridgwater,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  determined  upon  his  great 
expedition  into  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Plymouth 
and  subduing  Devonshire  and  ComwalL  He  therefore 
returned  to  Dorchester  and  went  thence  to  Beaminster  and 
Chard.  He  remained  at  Chard  a  week,  and  while  there,  having 
received  the  intelligence  about  Lord  Goring  related  in  page 
481,  he  made  preparations  to  resist  Goring's  threatened  attack, 
and,  on  October  13,  sent  a  detachment  to  Axminster,  which  he 
made  his  head-quarters,  disposing  of  the  troops  in  the  town 
and  its  outlying  villages.  The  king's  forces  under  Goring  were 
then  near  Exeter,  endeavoring  to  force  themselves  eastward 
and  to  attack  Fairfax  on  his  approach.  Accordingly,  during 
the  night  of  the  13th-14th,  says  Sprigge,  "  Lord  Goring,  Lord 
Wentworth,  Lord  Miller,  and  most  of  their  [the  royalist's] 
bravest  cavalry,  came  from  their  quarters  near  Excester  and 
passed  through  Hunniton  about  twelve  at  night,  and  so  came 
on  to  Blackdown,  and,  knowing  the  country  well,  by  an  obscure 
and  unusual  way  passed  our  out-guards  (the  extreme  darkness 
of  the  night  favoring  them),  and  got  between  the  main  guard 
and  our  quarters,  and,  falling  into  some  of  the  dragoon  and 
foot  quarters,  took  about  forty  foot  and  twenty  dragoons,  and 
returned  immediately,  fearing  lest  the  army  [Fairfax's]  should 
have  taken  the  alarm.  But  so  nimble  were  they  in  that  action 
that  they  were  gone  before  the  alarm  was  received." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scene  of  this  action — "  the 
only  affront  the  enemy  put  upon  us  during  the  army's  being  in 
the  West  of  England," — was  the  village  of  Membury,  three  or 
four  miles  from  Axminster  and  the  same  distance  from  Chard, 

^  A  very  interesting  letter,  written  by  a  soldier  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Davidson,  who  accidentally  discovered  it  among  the  King's 
Tracts  in  the  British  Museum. 
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as  its  situation  coincides  with  the  description,  and  the  parish 
register  there,  under  the  date  of  October  12,  1645,  records  the 
burial  of  a  soldier  "  who  was  killed  near  the  churcK"  A 
skirmish  had  previously  taken  place  at  Membury  on  February 
13,  1645,  in  which  Sir  Shilston  Calmady  was  killed  in  the 
gateway  of  Ford  House.  He  was  buried  in  Membury  church, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

No  general  engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Axminster,  but  the  royal  army  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at 
Torrington,  and  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  commanders 
expedition  was  the  relief  of  Plymouth,  the  reduction  of  several 
towns  in  Devonshire,  and  the  ultimate  dispersion  of  the  royal 
army  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  general  issue  is  fami- 
liar to  every  reader  of  his  country's  history,  and  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dilate  upon  it.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  during  this  exciting  period  Axminster  followed  the 
example  of  many  other  places  in  issuing  tokens,  many  of  which 
are  at  this  moment  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curioua 
From  one  of  the  many  specimens  which  have  fallen  under  my 
notice  I  copy  the  inscription,  as  follows  : — Obverse — "  Thomas 
Whitty  in,"  Reverse — "  Axminster,  mercer,"  surrounding  the 
initials  T.  W.  D.  ^  Another  token  has  the  name  of  its  issuer, 
William  Blatchford,  surrounding  a  leathern  bottle,  and  a  third 
is  described  as  "  a  farthing  for  Axminster  and  no  other  place." 

The  Commonwealth  passed  away  without  anything  of  public 
importance  occurring  in  Axmmster  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  parish  books  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  public 
affairs,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  I  append  notes  to  such 
of  the  items  as  may  require  elucidation  : — 

1660    Paid  for  meate  and  drinke  for  ringers  and  others  when  the  king 

( Charles  11. )  was  proclaimed       12    6 

For  two  new  beU  ropes,  and  wire  for  the  chimes  0    8    6 

For  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 0  14    0 

To  Bobert  Knight  for  saxon's  wages,  keeping  the  clock  and 
chimes,  ringing  the  curfur,  looking  to  the  bells,  and  maintain- 
ing the  ropes  ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    4    0    0 

It  is  evident  that  the  church  fiirniture  had  got  sadly  out  of 

^  See  pages  241-2. 
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order  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  and  it  had  previously  been 
knocked  about  by  the  Reformation -spoliators.  I  may  add 
that  the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  at  eight  o'clock  every 
evening  during  the  winter  season  had  existed  in  this  parish 
from  time  immemorial  till  1849,  when  the  parishioners,  adopt- 
ing the  hint  of  the  vicar  on  another  parochial  matter,  refused 
to  allow  any  part  of  the  church  rate  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
time-honored  purpose,  and  the  salary  being  no  longer  forth- 
coming, the  custom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  discontinued. 
The  entries  continue  : — 

To  Leonard  Peream  for  painting  the  kinge's  annes        3  10    0 

To  Robert  Knight,  the  5th  November,  in  meate  and  drink  for 

the  ringers    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0  10    0 

To  Leonard  Peream  and  Thomas  Poole  for  setting  np  the  font, 

and  lead,  and  Boder,  and  labor 2    5    0 

The  font  had  no  doubt  been  thrown  down  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  its  lining  of  lead  converted  into  bullets.  No  doubt, 
also,  that  the  lead  which  covered  the  church  roof  was  used 
freely  for  the  same  purpose,  as  entries  for  new  lead  and  for 
repairs  are  very  frequent.  ^ 

For  writing  the  ammunition  rate  and  Antry  [  Yarty]  Bridge  rate    0  10    0 

As  before  stated,  the  expenses  of  erecting  and  repairing  the 
bridges  were  not  then,  as  at  present,  defrayed  by  the  county 
at  large,  and  there  were  also  local  rates,  it  appears,  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  for  the  service  of  the  constituted 
authoiities  in  the  state.  The  free  vestry  system  was  at  that 
time  unimpeded  by  anything  like  the  modern  encroachment  of 
an  enslaved  centralisation,  and  the  parishioners,  not  being,  as 
now,  mere  machines  for  paying  rates,  passed  laws  in  their  local 
parliaments  for  self-taxation  and  self-government.  But  to 
continue  the  extracts  : — 

1661    To  five  watchmen  for  watching  Mr.  Carew  0    3    6 

^  Qneen  Elizabeth,  who  had  previously  made  injunctions  for  the  removal  of  certain 
**  Romish  ornaments  in  charches,''  finding  that  the  people  went  further  in  their  demolition 
than  she  intended,  —taking  down  the  bells  and  selling  them,  turning  the  steeples  into 
pigeon-houses,  and  stripping  the  roofs  for  the  lead, — issued  a  proclamation  on  September 
19,  1560,  to  check  these  excesses,  expressly  forbidding  "  any  manner  of  person  to  take  or 
throw  down  the  bells  "  for  their  private  gain,  or  to  remove  the  lead  from  church  roofs. 
Many  towers,  however,  were  robbed  of  all  their  bells  except  one  for  calling  the  people  to 
the  service,  which  accounts  for  so  few  bells  remaining  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 
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1661    Paid  for  sending  Hue  and  Cryes  by  night,  this  year      0    3    2 

Paid  for  carrying  the  disbanded  men's  annes  to  Exeter 0  16    0 

Paid  for  conveying  prisoners  which  were  committed  to  tli6  gaol 

for  cotwcu^iure  «aik?,  at  two  several!  times ^         ...        .^        ...    0  11    0 
Paid  for  carrying  ye  armes  to  Culliton  and  re-cattying  them 

BgalUO  ...  •••  ...  ...  .,,  ,s  ..,  ...         U        O        V 

Paid  men  for  help  searching  for  annes       ., 0    5    0 

Paid  for  the  muster-master's  fee      ...        ^ 0    8    0 

The  "  mustering  "  of  men  for  iJie  defence  of  the  coast,  and 
the  inspection  of  their  arms,  were  matters  of  great  importance 
at  that  period,  as  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  previously. 

Paid  the  foot-post^  for  travelling  this  yeare  1    5  10 

The  post  office  had  been  established  in  England  twenty-eight 
years  previotisly,  in  1635,  but  the  payment  of  so  small  a  sum 
for  the  year's  services  of  a  "  foot  post "  shows  that  his  travelling 
could. not  have  been  very  extensive.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
'*  foot  post "  had  no  connection  with  the  post  office,  and  was 
merely  a  parish  messenger  to  and  from  the  villages  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  the  post  office  had  not  then 
reached — confined  as  it  was  to  the  principal  towns  on  the  great 
lines  of  road.  He  was  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the  institution 
originated  by  royal  order  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  landing 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  as  thus  entered  in  the  archives  of 
Lyme  : — "  Item,  that  there  be  a  foote  post  appointed  in  every 
parish  within  the  shire,  whose  dwelling  should  be  chosen  near 
the  church,  and  a  horse  post  in  every  town."  ^ 

Paid  Francis  Parrick  for  travelling  about  the  phanaticks         ...    0    1    0 
Paid  Leonard  Peream  for  bread  and  beere  when  the  qnakers 
were  taken  up'       0    10 

1664  Paid  Mr.  Nicholas  Fry  (solicitor)  for  apearing  in  the  crowon 

office  about  the  bridges      2  16    8 

For  a  bridge  rate        ...        ...        ...          ..        ...        ...        ...  0    5    0 

1665  Paid  for  a  collation  when  the  bishop  past 0    64 

Paid  to  the  ringers  the  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  victory  against 

the  Hollanders        0  10    0 

Paid  for  furze  faggots  when  the  soldiers  were  here,  to  make  a 

Donnre  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  .,  .,    U^iJ 

Paid  for  oops  [bullfinches],  grays  [badgers],  oters,  and  hedge- 

hoggs*  heads  this  yeare      0  14    3 

The  old  parish  books  show  the  expenditure  every  year  of 

1  See  future  pages  for  extracts  from  the  ''  Church  Book  of  the  Axminster  Independent 
ChapeV 

*  See  Roberts's  **  Social  History,'* 

>  The  quakers  at  that  time,  in  common  with  other  dissenters,  were  greatly  persecuted 
in  the  West  of  En^^land.     See  pages  330-1  and  513-14.     See,  also,  future  pages. 
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considerable  sums  in  the  shape  of  bounty  for  the  destroying  of 
certain  birds  and  animals  which  were  supposed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  agriculturist.  Most  of  the  creatures  against 
which  this  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on  have  been 
found,  in  reality,  to  be  not  only  innocuous  but  of  positive 
benefit  to  man.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  hedgehog,  which 
was  absurdly  supposed  to  have  a  penchant  for  cows'  milk,  and 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  the  dairymaid  in  her  morning's 
avocations.  The  same  animal  was,  with  equal  absence  of  truth, 
believed  to  be  an  orchard  robber, — rolling  itself  among  the 
fallen  apples  and  walking  off  when  a  satisfactory  load  had 
become  attached  to  its  spines.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a 
more  innocent  creature  does  not  exist,  or  one  more  likely,  from 
its  feeding  on  destructive  insects,  to  be  of  greater  use  in  the 
fields.  The  same  remark  applies  almost  invariably  to  all  the 
other  creatures  which  have  been  ignorantly  persecuted,  and 
many  of  which  are  even  now  too  often  the  objects  of  persecu- 
tion— especially  the  mole,  which  is  proved  to  be  wholly  insec- 
tivorous, a  mortal  enemy  of  the  wire  worm,  and  a  natural 
land-drainer  and  sub-soiler,  and  thus  most  useful  to  the  farmer. 
Notwithstanding  an  entry  in  the  Axminster  parish  books  on 
July  29,  1702,  to  the  effect  that  no  more  money  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates  for  *'  killing  any  sorte  of  birds,"  &c.,  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  the  practice  has  been  wholly 
discontinued  in  that  parish. 

1666  Paid  for  lying  in  the  town  shutts  [water  courses]  0    7    d 

Paid  for  the  bookes  for  the  Fast  for  the  burning  of  London,  and 

the  Thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Hollanders         ...    0    6    0 
Paid  Mr.  Crabb  to  make  up  his  pay  of  £S0  ^       6    0    0 

1667  For  a  new  tackle  for  the  chimes  and  putting  of  him  np,  and 

getting  of  them  in  order 0    6    6 

1669    Paid  for  the  Book  of  Articles  and  Peter's  Pence 0    8    0 

Peter's  Pence  was  a  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  house, 
originally  instituted  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the 
support  of  an  establishment  at  Rome  for  the  reception  of  Eng- 
lish pilgrims  and  the  education  of  English  youth.     The  tax 

^  The  amount  of  the  vicarial  tithes  at  the  time  Mr.  Crabb  was  vicar  ( 1662  to  1699) 
appears  to  have  been  but  £75,  exclusive  of  the  sum  which  he  allowed  his  curates  at  Kil- 
mington  and  Membury.  The  sum  of  £5,  to  make  his  stipend  "  four-score  pounds,"  was 
yearly  paid  by  the  parish,  as  appears  by  the  several  entries. 
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was  also  caOed  **  smoke-silver/'  and  it  received  the  name  of 
Peter's  Pence  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  paid  on  St. 
Peter  s  day.  It  was  enforced,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  suppressed  bj 
law.  This  entry  of  its  payment  by  the  worthy  old  Axmin- 
sterians  so  long  afterwards  is  therefore  curious,  and  induces  a 
suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  the  archdeacon's  official,  by  whom 
the  tax  was  collected. 

1671 '  Paid  for  oncoTeriDg  tlie  chembima  and  for  cleaning  tlie  church    0    6    0 
To  the  ringers  when  his  Majestie  passed  through  the  towne — 

the  24th  Jnly  0  JO    0 

For  a  new  book  to  register  certificates  of  strangers  residing  in 
the  parish    ...         ...         ■■•         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    0    2    0 

1675    Paid  for  sending  A.aron  Enticott  before  Sir  Coortnay  Pole,  by  a 

warrant,  Ac,  granted  about  catching  a  salmon  

For  a  warrant  to  ly  against  the  scoulda'  ...  

For  keeping  Tha  May  and  Ann  Rayley,  and  for  whipping  of 

X%OCMSsv  £^&s J^wf  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  ■••  ••« 

A  warrant  for  masterless  persons  at  Cnlliton  sessions    

Paid  7  creeple  seamen  which  came  from  Dover 

1678  Paid  for  the  acts  for  burying  in  woollen  *  and  for  signing  of  the 

list  for  the  exempting  of  poor  people  from  paying  hearth  money 

1679  Mrs.  Uore  for  120  pound  of  powder  at  lOd  

Joseph  Fry  for  60  pound  of  bullets  at  3d  ye  pound        

Paid  for  keeping  and  whipping  ye  Papist  

Paid  to  ye  repairing  of  Ax  Bridge 

It  was  in  1669  that  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  undertook  his  famous  travels  in  this  country.  *  The 
following  extract  from  his  curious  account  of  those  travels  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  be  interesting  in 
other  respects  : — "  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  [of  April]  his 
highness  sent  Piatt  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  mayor 
[of  Exeter.]  Towards  noon,  Mr.  Kirkam  and  the  Messrs. 
Rolle  came  to  wish  him  a  good  journey,  after  which,  having 
dined,  he  got  into  his  coach  and  departed  for  Axminster,  where 
he  arrived  at  an  early  hour.  The  road  was  through  an  uneven 
country,  divided  into  fields  under  the  plough,  and  spacious 
meadows  for  feeding  cows,  in  which  this  district  abounds.  At 
first  we  suffered  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  because  we  had 

^  In  thiB  year,  Sir  John  Drake,  Mr.  Thomas  Bunstone,  and  Mr.  Barnard  Prince  were 
*'  returned  into  the  ecclesiastical  court "  for  refusing  to  pay  their  church  rate. 

*  See  page  219. 

'  See  a  note  on  this  subject  at  pages  431-2. 

*  Sec  page  251. 
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to  travel  a  road  full  of  water,  and  muddy,  though  not  deep. 
We  paaaed  through  Honiton,  a  email  but  populous  village,  ^ 
situated  in  a  valley,  and  having  ascended  a  hill,  from  which  we 
could  see  the  sea,  we  arrived  at  Axminster,  where  we  found 
the  master  of  the  horse  of  Henry  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  of  my  Lord  Philip,  grand  almoner  to  the 
queen,  who  delivered  to  Colonel  Gaacoyne  a  letter  from  his 
master,  in  which  he  excused  himself  for  not  coming  in  person 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  highness,  in  consequence  of  his 
approaching  departure  on  his  embassy  to  Fez,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  sent  his  carriage  to  Salisbury  to  be  at  the 
service  of  his  highness.    The  master  of  the  horse  was  admitted 


to  an  audience  by  the  serene  prince,  and  departed  that  same 
evening  for  London.  His  highness  then  went  out  to  walk,  and 
passed  the  evening  in  seeing  some  ancient  medals  [coins]  which 
had  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  were  brought  for 
his  inspection  by  the  minister  of  the  church  [the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Crabb].  Axminster  is  a  collection  of  two  hundred  houses, 
many  of  which  are  made  of  mud  ^  and  thatched  with  straw. 

'  S««p&ge26I. 

'  Locally  called  "  cob,"  that  ia,  nnburned  day  mixed  with  atnw — the  material,  it  is 
mpposad,  of  which  the  booBea  of  the  Grecki  and  Romans,  even  when  in  their  highest 
civiliiation,  were  constructed.  As  the  town  bad  been  burnt  during  the  recent  civil  war, 
many  of  these  houses  were  probably  intended  only  for  a  temporary  pnrpoae  while  houses 
of  a  more  comfortable  kind  were  in  the  conrae  of  erection.     For  many  of  the  inhabitants 
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It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  parish  church, 
which  has  a  tower  in  which  are  bells  so  well  tuned  that  their 
sound  is  exceedingly  harmonious  and  agreeable.  ^  The  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
On  the  9th,  having  travelled  twelve  miles  through  a  country 
more  cultivated,  pleasanter,  and  more  fertile  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  2  we  arrived  at  Hinton  St.  George,  a  villa  of  my 
Lord  John  Paulet,"  ^  &c.,  &c. 

Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  are  matters  of  general  history  into  which  it  is  not 
my  province  to  enter  fully, — confining  myself,  as  I  obviously 
must,  to  a  relation  of  none  but  the  most  striking  events  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  locality  of  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  treat.  A  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  things  at  Axmin- 
ster  at  the  period  of  the  Duke's  ill-fated  expedition  may  be 
obtained  from  the  contemporary  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Axminster  Independent  Chapel,  *  to  the  pages  of  which  I  have 
been  before  indebted.  I  shall,  therefore,  extract  some  of  its 
most  interesting  passages,  which  wiU  aflTord  more  gratification 
than  any  account  that  could  be  drawn  up  by  myself.  Due 
allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  the 
writer  and  for  the  cant  of  his  sect,  and  especially  must  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  smarting  under  a  sense  of  un- 
righteous  persecution  : — 

"  Now  the  Lord  stirred   vp  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(reputed  son  of  the  former  king  C.  II.),  who  had  bin  in  an 

were  engaged  in  the  staple  clothing  trade,  which  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  they 
undoubtedly  lived  in  a  style  more  commensurate  with  their  circumstances  than  a  hut  of 
clay  could  afford.  The  view  of  the  town  which  I  copy  from  Cosmo^s  work  shows  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  tower,  which  no  doubt  had  been  battered  when  the  church 
was  attacked  by  the  troops  from  Lyme,  was  still  remaining  unrepaired.  The  entries  in 
the  parish  books,  indeed,  prove  that  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  reparation.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  at  the  present  time  a  single  house  in  the  town  which  was  standing  at  the  time  of 
Oosmo*s  visit.  The  date  on  a  stone  house  on  Castle  Hill  is  twenty  years  later— namely, 
1689. 

^  The  churchwardens'  account  books  contain  several  entries  of  items  spent  this  3*ear 
(1669)  upon  the  chimes. 

'  A  statement  which  the  traveller  of  to-day,  over  the  same  ground,  could  not  truly 
make.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  drive  through  a  more  delightful  country  than  that  between 
Exeter  and  Axminster. 

>  See  page  251. 

*  **  Eccleaiastka,  or  a  Book  of  Bememhranee.*'    See  page  271. 
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exile  state  for  some  time,  and  on  the  llth  day  of  the  4th 
moneth  ^  of  this  year,  1685,  he  safely  and  peaceably  landed  at 
the  haven  belonging  to  Lyme  Regis  with  a  small  number  of 
men,  about  eighty,  having  their  ship  laden  with  armour  and 
ammunition,  who,  immediately  vpon  his  landing,  gaue  forth 
his  declarations  to  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of  God  for  the 
worship  of  God,  to  preserue  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation,  &c.  Tydings  of  his  landing  were  spread  abroad  far 
and  near  very  speedily,  and  divers  persons  from  severall  quar- 
ters hasted  to  resort  to  him.  Now  were  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  God  glad-ded,  and  their  hopes  and  expectations 
raised,  that  this  man  might  be  a  deliverer  for  the  nation  and 
the  interest  of  Christ  in  it,  who  had  bin  even  harrous'd  out 
with  trouble  and  persecution,  and  even  broken  with  the  weight 
of  oppression  vnder  which  they  had  long  groaned.  .  .  . 
And  now  was  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  alarm  for  wars 
heard. 

On  the  1 5th  day  of  the  moneth  they  began  their  march  from 
the  town  of  Lyme,  with  much  dread  and  terrour,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  wonder  of  many  what  the  Lord  had  wrought.  A 
great  number  of  sober  and  pious  men  marched  forth  with  the 
army.  The  first  day  of  their  march  they  came  into  the  town 
of  Ax  minster,  where  some  companies  of  souldiers  came  towards 
them  on  each  side  of  the  town.  ^  So  that  it  was  supposed  by 
some  there  might  be  a  battle.  But  the  Lord  eminently 
appeared,  filling  this  new  army  with  wonderfull  courage,  and 
sending  an  hornett  of  fear  amongst  those  that  came  to  oppose 

^  That  is,  June  llth  old  style.  The  25th  of  March  had  not  at  that  time  generally 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  New  Year's  Bay.  In  all  legal  instmments,  indeed,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  dated  from  that  day  up  to  1752.  The  alteration  to  January  Ist  had 
commenced,  in  England  and  France,  about  the  year  1580. 

'  The  Duke's  Army  had  gone  through  the  narrow  lane  by  Hay  Farm,  and  crossed 
Uplyme  Common,  by  the  old  road,  to  a  point  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  from  above 
the  present  Hunter's  Lodge  Inn,  of  Shnte  HIU  and  the  valley  of  Axminster,  here  distant 
two  miles.  From  this  high  ground  of  south-east  Devon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  discovered 
the  Devonshire  Militia  marching  towards  Axminster,  and  on  the  other  side,  when  at  the 
distance  of  two  hours'  march  from  Lyme,  the  Somersetshire  Militia  hastening  to  form  a 
junction  with  them.  The  scouts  of  the  Somersetshire  Militia  had  entered  Axminster  but 
retired  upon  the  forces  of  Monmouth  hastily  marching  in,  having  doubled  their  pace. 
The  Duke  took  possession  of  Axminster  and  seized  on  the  lanes  leading  towards  each  of 
the  opposing  forces,  which,  from  their  being  so  narrow  and  the  hedges  so  thick,  were  very 
favorable  for  being  secured  with  cannon  and  musqueteers. — Boberts*s  **  Life  of 
Afonmouih" 
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them,  so  that  a  dreadful  consternation  of  spirit  ceized  on  them, 
that  in  some  places  they  fell  one  vpon  another,  in  other  places 
some  ran  away  with  amazement,  some  were  so  stricken  with 
terrour  that  they  were  even  bereft  of  their  reason  and  like 
distracted  persons,  others  threw  away  their  weapons  of  war 
and  would  take  them  vp  no  more,  and  many  watched  opportu- 
nities to  leave  their  colours  and  old  officers  and  came  and 
joyn'd  with  this  new  company.  And,  as  they  marched  on  from 
town  to  town,  the  army  increased  dayly.  ^  In  a  few  daies  the 
number  was  jncreased  to  severall  thousands.  Divers,  also,  of 
the  brethren  belonging  to  this  .church  marched  along  with 
them.  And  as  this  army  went  forward,  so  companies  of 
souldiers  belonging  to  King  James  pursued  after,  but  durst 
not  overtake  them.  There  was  likewise  another  army  sent  by 
the  king  to  meet  them.  About  four  or  five  daies  after  they 
[Monmouth's  party]  marched  out  of  the  towne  of  Axniinster, 
whiles  they  lay  in  the  town  of  Taunton,  some  few  persons  were 
chosen  out  of  the  companies  and  sent  to  view  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  that  was  behind  them.  Amongst  which  one  of 
them  was  a  member  of  this  society,  a  faithfuU  brother  named 
Samuel  Rampson.  Those  persons,  riding  forth  to  descry  the 
enemy,  met  with  a  party  of  them,  and,  engaging  with  each 
other,  had  a  very  smart  battle,  in  which  a  great  person  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy  was  slain,  and  in  this  sore  skirmish  Samuel 
Rampson  was  mortally  wounded,  who,  endeavoring  to  get  an 

^  Four  thousand  men  of  the  trainbands  were  actually  assembled  nnder  his  [Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle's]  command.  He  soems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force,  he 
should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellion.  He  therefore  marched  towards  Lyme.  But 
when,  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  he  found 
the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to  encounter  hinL  They  presented  a  resolute  front.  Four 
field  pieces  were  pointed  against  the  royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges,  which  on  each  side 
overhung  the  narrow  lanes,  were  lined  with  musketeers.  Albemarle,  however,  was  leas 
alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own 
ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth's  popularity  among  the  common  people  of  Devonshire  thai, 
if  once  the  trainbands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known  face  and  figure,  thoy  would 
probably  have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body.  Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great 
superiority  of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  The  retreat  soon  became  a  rout. 
The  whole  country  was  strewn  with  the  arms  and  uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away,  and  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vigour  he  would  probably  have  taken 
Exeter  without  a  blow.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and 
thought  it  desirable  that  his  recruits  should  be  better  trained  before  they  were  employed 
in  any  hazardous  service.  He  therefore  marched  towards  Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  exactly  a  week  after  his  landing. —Macaulay^s  "History  of 
Englandy^  vol  1.,  page  175. 
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house  not  fiir  from  the  place,  to  seek  some  help  and  relief,  but 
finding  none  to  relieve  him,  lost  his  life  also.  After  some  few 
daies  more  were  past,  as  the  army  marched  onwards,  and, 
meeting  with  the  enemy  that  came  against  them,  there  was  a 
more  sharp  battle  fought  and  greater  slaughter,  in  which  one 
Henry  Noon,  a  pious  and  liuely  christian,  a  vsefull  member 

related  to  this  body,  was  also  slain And  this 

church  began  to  be  diminished.  In  the  mean  time  their  com- 
munion was  much  interrupted  in  regard  both  the  pastor,  the 
ruling  elder,  and  severall  of  the  brethren  were  with  the 
army." 

I  may  here  pause  to  remark  that  Monmouth's  party,  on 
their  march  from  Axminster  to  Taunton,  encamped  for  the 
night  "  on  a  strong  post  beyond  Axminster  towards  Chard."  ^ 
This  "  strong  post "  is  considered  by  Mr.  Davidson  to  be  Mem- 
bury  Castle  and  Baaley  Down.  These  spots  lie  much  to  the  left 
of  the  present  turnpike  road,  which  passed  Coaxdon  Hall, 
where  a  portion  of  the  party,  perhaps  including  Monmouth 
himself,  were  entertained,  as  already  stated.  ^     No  doubt  the 
old  road  took  a  circuitous  route  in  the  direction  of  Membury 
and  Baaley  Down,  and  most  likely  that  road  was  followed  by 
the  main  body.      But  I  may  mention  that  upon  the  Common 
beyond  Coaxdon,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  hill  descending  to 
Fordwater,  there  are  at  this  moment  the  remains  of  what  is 
popularly  said  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  been  a  "  light- 
house."     They  bear  every  appearance  of  being  those  of  a 
barrow,  which  might,  at  an  ancient  period,  have  been  used  as  a 
beacon,  and  there  was  certainly  a  beacon  at  Coaxdon.     At 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  it  might  also  have  been  extemporised 
into  an  earthwork,  and  have  been  the  scene  of  the  •'sore 
skirmish  "  in  which  Samuel  Rampson  was  mortally  wounded, 
while  the  "  sharp  battle  a  few  daies  afterwards  "  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Ashill,  beyond  Ilminster.  The  opponents  of  the  Duke  s 
forces  were  a  party  of  the  Somerset  Militia  under  Colonel 
Lutterell,  who  had  the  worse  of  the  encounter. 

The  old  Axminster  Puritan  Chronicler,  after  briefly  referring 

■  Sea  page  558. 
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to|}the  decisive  battle  of  Sedgemoor  and  to  the  subsequent 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  expedition,  as  quoted 
at  page  271,  thus  proceeds  with  his  narrative  : — 

**  A  little  before  this  dreadful  battle  [of  Sedgemoor]  some  of 
the  brethren  of  this  church  were  inclined  to  leaue  the  army, 
and  if  by  any  means  to  return  back  to  their  own  habitations,  ^ 
and,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  some  of  them  returned 
home  in  safety,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Towgood,  pastor,  and 
Thomas  Lane,  elder.  Of  those  that  endeavored  to  return  back 
there  were  two  of  the  brethren,  namely,  Mr.  John  Ashwood 
(son  of  the  former  pastor,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Ashwood,  2),  who 
had  for  some  time  before  addicted  himselfe  to  the  work  of  the 
tninistery,  and  Thomas  Smith,  a  very  pious  christian  and  vaeful 
member  of  the  body.  These,  bemg  on  their  way  retummg, 
were  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  Such  as  tarry 'd  with  the 
army  were  preserved  from  the  power  of  the  sword,  though 
afterwards  some  of  them  were  exposed  to  no  small  trouble. 
Another  of  the  brethren,  named  John  Spiring,  being  taken  by 
the  rude  souldiers,  after  the  battle  was  past,  was  stript  of  his 
rayment  and  barbarously  vsed  by  their  hands,  and  imprisoned, 
as  divers  other  of  poor  christians  were. 

And  now  did  the  calamity  increase  apace,  the  Lord  permit- 
ting a  bitter  and  hasty  people  to  tread  down  and  take  the 
spoil,  making  great  waste  in  divers  places  and  families,  taking 
and  imprisoning  many,  both  ministers  and  good  people.  »  There 
was  also  great  treachery  vsed  by  many  that  were  taken  by  the 
adversary  in  betraying  their  feUows  and  barely  complying  with 
the  adversary.  In  some  places  horrible  wickednesses  were 
committed,  blasphemously  mocking  at  religion  aixd  scoffing  at 

^  Concurring  in  opinion,  perhaps,  with  Falstaff,  that  ''the  better  part  of  valor  is 
discretion." 

*  Mr.  Bartholomew  Ashwood  was  vicar  of  Axminster  from  February  13,  1660,  till 
August  24,  1662,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  joined  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  founded  a  congregation  at  Axminster.     See  a  future  page. 

'  The  whining  puritans,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  did  not  fail  to  return  an  ample 
quid  pro  quo  when  they  had  the  power.  Their  cruelty  and  intolerance  were  remarkable. 
They  banished  settlers  from  Massachusetts  because  they  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  delighted  everywhere  in  smiting,  hip  and  thigh  those  who  differed  from  them. 
"  God  forbid,''  said  Dudley,  one  of  their  leaders,  "  that  our  love  for  the  truth  should  be 
grown  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  errors."  The  admirers  of  Foxe,  "  the  martyr-man,*' 
as  Cobbet  calls  him,  read  only  half  the  story  of  **  religious  "  butcheries. 
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the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Meanwhile  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  of  God  [the  dissenters]  were  broken, 
and  the  wayes  of  Sion  did  mourn.  This  congregation  also  was 
much  broken  and  scattered,  that  they  could  not  assemble 
together  for  some  time.  O,  doleful  day,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
— sabbaths  even  forgotten  in  the  land  I  Instituted  worship  did 
cease  in  a  great  measure,  the  enemy  insulting  and  saying — 
Where  is  your  God,  and  what  is  become  of  your  prayers  ? 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  moneth  (September 
— see  page  641),  the  judges  of  the  land  came  in  circuit  into 
the  western  parts.  The  great  work  that  lay  before  them  was 
to  call  forth,  sentence,  and  condemn  those  poor  prisoners  that 
had  lain  in  bonds  for  the  late  rebellion,  as  they  term'd  it. 
Those  j  udges  exercised  great  severity,  especially  one  of  them 
named  George  JeflBreys,  who  was  Lord  Chief  Justice — a  man  of 
violence  and  blood,  who,  with  madness  and  rage,  caused  great 
cruelty  to  be  exercised  on  the  bodies  of  many  poor  innocents, 
and  whose  infamy  will  not  be  wip'd  off  to  the  latest  posterity 
— bemg  the  principal  person  in  the  management  of  those 
bloody  a.sizes'^  And  now  wsb  a  time  of  soredistress  and  per- 
plexity, for  multitudes  were  involved  in  the  ensnaxing  dangers 
of  the  day.  And  oh  !  how  many  were  sentenced  by  that  cruell 
judge, — some  to  death,  others  to  banishment — many  that  were 
hanged  vp,  barbarously  and  cruelly  butchered.  Oh  1  what  an 
amazing  time  it  was,  many  even  at  their  wits'  end,  fill'd  with 
tremblings  of  heart  and  sorrow  of  mind.  Yea,  many  eminent 
pious  christians  fell  in  the  same  common  calamity  with  others. 
Ah  1  what  an  heart-affecting  sight  it  was  to  behold  the  blood 
of  many  to  be  spilt  as  water  upon  the  ground,  and  their  dead 
bodies  hung  up  in  the  open  aire,  and  none  permitted  to  bury 
them  !  .  .  .  .  And  now  were  the  brethren  of  this  church 
(which  had  bin  shut  vp  for  some  time  in  one  prison  and 
another)  brought  forth  before  man's  judgement  seat,  and 
received  the  sentence  of  that  vniust  judge.  The  afore-named 
Mr.  John  Ashwood,  the  Lord  had  made  him  vsefull  in  his 
prison-house  for  the  publishing  of  His  truth  and  gospel  amongst 
those  that  were  in  the  bonds  with  him, — and  now  was  he 
sentenc'd  to  die  as  a  traitor,  and  the  place  of  his  execution 


iZZ'-yz-Z-r-i  '•-'  -It  ;  •:_-?-  E-;*.  iiti  l-^ieseed  I/wd,  in  wboae 
Ltoi-  ir*  -.1.*  IiTei  c'  i_  I'rT-  ij.  a.)  oTerToled  this  sentence 
f— --  "ij  *^-I-ir;c3  T-.j.r'i.  k  T-izzi-^m  was  granted  him  andatfter- 
«i--is  k  u-.-£  -  rrnnrei-  ioi  Lis  lite  prolooged,  the  Lord 
LsTii-T  j-:iiJ  tzr:l-?r  v:rk  :'  r  r.""t  to  do  f>r  his  fjiardi  and 
r.Ter^-.  i.-r  'i-Zr^  !i:*:rn»-i.ii;  ri"-ed  to  the  pastoral  office  to  s 
c  r._~r-ri:-  -  ii.  Hi  r^  A*  :'  r  T-.  -r.^^a  Smith,  be  was  senteoc'd 
il-:.j  :.-•  <1t~.  ar  i  ;j,c  tlriie  belr.j  onie  to  be  led  forth  (rf  the 
tr-^: c-z. . "i'ie  to  eieriii:':!.  ai:>:lier  prtsooer.  standing  forth  in 
fjj  r.j:.-,?,  wj.'5  carr\-'d  01:  •.{  tb^'  pris'>Q  in  bis  stead,  and  the 
fsiii  Tl .:_«  .S::^::^,  ci:.;lr:.uli:^  in  the  prison  a  little  time 
Iji.Z'^,  hivi::^  a  £:t  ■'■r-wrtuL.itv,  made  his  escape.  .... 
C/T.cerDlr^  the  sjij  J-Aji  Spiriru:,  be  was  sentenc d  for banisli- 
inent,  ar.d  ax->idir^!j  was  carrrd  captive  into  the  Isle  of  Bar- 
biid'jes,  whrre  L-?  was  si>Id  as  a  slave  once  and  again.  And 
after  s-^rae  time  was  post,  a  d-jor  was  open  fw  his  redemption 
bv  paying  a  sume  of  money  which  was  collected  of  christian 
friends.  But  in  returning  home,  whilst  he  was  on  the  seas, 
both  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  with  the  persons  and  wares 
in  it,  were  cast  away  and  drowned.  ' 

There  was  also  another  brother  of  this  society,  named 
William  Comb,  who  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  same  time. 

.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  a  severe  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace,  he  could  not  sin  gainst  his 

conscience Wherefore,  by  reason  of  the  violence 

and  rage  of  the  said  justice,  he  was  constraind  to  abscond,  and 
on  a  day  as  he  was  in  a  retired  place  alone,  some  informers,  or 
petty  oflScers,  rushing  in  vpon  him,  apprehended  him  and 
carried  him  before  that  magistrate,  who  immediately  sent  him 
to  prison.  But  no  matter  of  fact  could  be  chargd  against  him 
as  huving  an  hand  in  the  late  rebellion  {as  it  was  term'd),  so 
was  he  ailerwards  acquitted  by  the  judge. 

These  were  the  only  persons  belonging  to  this  congregation 
that  suffered  bonds  and  imprisonment  at  this  time.  The  rest 
that  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  hands  of  cruell 
enemies  were  constrained  to  lurk  in  holes  and  to  hide  them- 

'  See  ths  pftper  on  "  John  Goad  "  in  "  Trolanlot'i  Rambla,"  and  alio  what  I  h»" 
Mill  alraut  Monmouth'!  Rebellion  in  ray  account  of  Beaminsler,  Crewkenio,  Chard,  nui 
I'ulyton  in  tlie  proient  wurk. 
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selves  in  secret  comers O  the  breaches  that  were 

made  in  many  families  1  What  hanging  of  husbands  and 
sons  1  How  many  places  even  soakt  with  blood  1  What 
imprisoning  of  divers  persons,  and  others  wandering  about  in 
holes,  in  secret  corners,  and  caves  of  the  earth  I  O  the  violence 
and  spoiling  that  was  in  many  places — ^the  dreadful  oppression 
and  cruelty  1  What  an  vngodly  generation  swarm'd  vp  and 
down,  full  of  malignity  and  all  manner  of  wickedness,  having 
their  mouths  set  against  heaven.  What  horrible  oaths  and 
blasphemies  were  belched  out  I  A  generation  of  scoflfers 
walking  after  their  own  vngodly  lusts,  being  filled  with  all 
malice  and  fury,  like  incarnate  devils,  as  if  hell  were  come  forth 
vpon  the  earth." 

Axminster  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  one  of  the 
unhappy  persons  sentenced  by  Jeflfreys  at  Dorchester. 
*'  His  name,"  says  the  writer  of  the  **  New  Martyrologyy"  ^ 
"  was  Mr.  Rose.  He  was  a  gunner  that  landed  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  He  had  a  great  resolution,  and  not  at  all 
startled  with  the  fear  of  death.  He  said  that  he  defy'd  death 
and  all  them  that  were  the  occasion  of  it.  He  was  very 
courageous  and  died  so.  He  spent  some  time  in  private  prayer, 
but  was  not  allowed  long  because  there  was  to  be  an  execution 
at  Honiton."  The  spot  at  which  this  execution  was  performed 
is  traditionally  said  to  be  in  Stony  Lane,  at  the  entrance  to 
what,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  was  known  as  Love  Lane, 
leading  to  some  fields  and  now  thrown  into  them.  Hundreds 
of  the  generation  just  passed  away  remembered  at  that  spot 
a  decaying  stump  which  was  understood  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  the  gallows.  Love  Lane  was  formerly  called  Spin- 
ning Lane,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  at  one  time 
been  Tised  for  a  rope-walk.  The  parish  books  contain  the 
following  entries  in  connection  with  this  event : — 

£   9.    d. 

1685 — Not.  3    Laid  out  about  the  execution  of  John  Bose         2  18  10 

Paid  for  building  the  gallowBe         0  16    0 

The  "  Book  of  Rememhrance  "  makes  no  special  allusion  to 
this  execution,  but  under  date  "the  27th  day  of  the  10th 
moneth "  it  is  stated  that  "  bands  of  rude   souldiers  were 

^  See  page  116. 
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luriging  vp  and  down  in  those  parts,  so  that  it  hecame  dan- 

gerouB  for  many  persons  to  travell  abroacL So 

that  things  appeared  with  a  sad  aspect, — iniquity  abounding 
more  and  more;  popery,  pro&neness,  blasphemy,  enmity  and 
rage  against  religion ;  persecution  and  oppression  still  growing 
vp  to  a  greater  height ;  and  the  poor  people  of  God  that  walked 
humbly  and  mournfully  before  him  were  trodden  down  Tnder 
the  foot  of  pride.  Oh  I  in  what  a  doleful  state  was  this  poor 
land  ! — ^the  judgments  of  God  abroad ;  the  Lord  marching 
through  the  land  in  indignation,  His  arrows  flying  thick ;  pesti- 
lential and  infectious  fevers  and  other  diseases  that  had  swept 
away  many  in  divers  places ;  fearful  apprehensions,  in  many,  of 
more  sore  amazing  odamities  yet  approaching ;  the  lives  of 
many  still  in  jeopardy — ^the  Lord,  in  BUS  providence,  threaten- 
ing to  cutt  off  two  parts  and  bring  the  third  part  through 
some  purefying  fire."  From  the  numerous  entries  in  the  parish 
books  suggestive  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  this  terrible  period  I 
select  the  followinsr : — 

1684-5  For  baildisg  a  stage  to  proelaim  the  king  on       

For  heading  and  hooping  our  powder  barrels        

For  a  small  measure  to  measure  our  powder,  and  heading  our 

powder  bags 
For  whipping  a  man  who  threatened  to  bum  our  town,  and  for 

a  passport  for  him  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  ••• 

For  a  mettimus  for  6  rebells  and  for  carrying  4  of  them  to  gaol 
Laid  out  in  expenses  when  we  went  2  days  to  take  the  rebells 

( by  the  justice's  order )      

Paid  for  4  carts  to  go  to  Chard  to  attend  on  the  Lord  ChurchiU 

and  gmcies    •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ■••         •••         ••• 

Paid  Thomas  Whitty  for  taking  rebells     

Paid  for  taking  and  carrying  to  prison  Caleb  Bragg,  John  Beere, 

Kio.   Samson,  J.   Ham  ling,    Ric    Backalar,    ^att.   Roe,  J. 

Variard,  and  J.  Sweetland  

Cord  to  bind  the  prisoners 

Carrying  hue  and  orys  by  night      ...        ..-.        

It  is  known  from  other  evidence  that  the  odium  everywhere 
attached  to  all  the  instruments  of  the  Monmouth  executions 
was  keenly  manifested  at  Axminster.  In  its  neighbourhood,  at 
Grendon  Farm,  near  Lidgate,  Combpyne,  lived  the  Farmer 
Kaphael  who  made  a  trade  of  selling  furze  with  which  to  bum 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and  who  never  afterwards  passed 

'  Entries  of  charges  for  conveying  and  guiding  troops— Lord  Churchill's,    Lotd 
Conibury't,  and  others  -an*  very  numerous. 
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through  the  town  unassailed  with  shouts  of  *'  Burn-guts."  The 
hangman  Ketch,  who  travelled  in  the  train  of  Jeffireys  and  was 
from  morning  till  night  employed  at  the  gallows,  has  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  every  successor  to  his  odious  office.  And 
the  rustic  employed  to  steep  the  mangled  remains  in  pitch, 
after  the  hangman  had  done  his  work,  became  the  Old  Tom 
Boilman  whom  the  children  feared  and  all  the  grown-up 
shunned. 

The  Act  of  Oblivion,  or  genenil  amnesty,  proclaimed  while 
the  judges  were  on  circuit  in  March,  1686,  when  men  were 
quaking  with  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the  former  horrors,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  burst  of  joy,  and  the  old  Axminster 
chronicler  is  very  eloquent  in  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction  : 
— "  Such  as  were  in  bonds  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  outcasts 
returned  again  to  their  habitations.  Here  was  much  mercy  in 
the  midst  of  deep  affliction,  a  dreadful  storm  on  a  sudden 
turned  into  a  calm,  the  mischievous  design  of  rude  souldiers 
(in  many  places)  broken  in  pieces,  the  fears  of  many  a  sad  and 
pensive  heart  abated  ; — some  blinks  of  light  did  shine  in  the 
darkness,  and  great  revivings  in  a  house  of  bondage." 

Two  years  afterwards, — in  the  ever  memorable  year  1688, — 
came  "the  Great  Revolution,"  involving  the  abdication  of 
James  and  the  triumphant  accession  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  "  Book  of  Remembrance  "  and  the  old  parish  accounts,  all 
written  at  the  time  and  with  no  thought  of  after-publication, 
tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  present  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  social  disorganisation  and  excitement  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  and  especially  in  tbe  west, — > 
the  more  immediate  scene  of  many  of  the  great  events  which 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  history  of  England.  The 
old  puritan  chronicler  thus  discourses  : — "  But  the  publick 
affairs  of  the  nation  continued  not  ]ong  in  a  settled  state 
under  this  government  [James  II.],  for  lo  !  anno  1688,  about 
the  8th  moneth  [October]  there  were  great  rumours  o  warrs 
and  tydings  of  the  nation  s  being  invaded  by  forreigners.  Great 
preparations,  therefore,  were  made  for  war,  and  great  thoughts 
of  heart  in  many  what  the  issue  of  these  rolling  Providences 
might  be.     Wherevpon,  an  vngodly  generation  of  men  began 
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to  perk  up  again,  hoping,  by  the  revolutions  that  were  at  the 
door,  to  get  the  day  once  more  and  hector  over  the  people  of 
God,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  for  they  held  a  confederacy 
toith  the  invaders.  ^  .  .  .  .  On  the  5th  day  of  the  ninth 
moneth  [November]  the  land  was  invaded  [at  Torbay]  by  a 
vast  body  of  men  of  a  strange  language,  having  for  their 
general  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  a  few  daies,  marched 
through  the  land  with  vaste  preparations  for  warre.  A  popish 
army  was  sent  down  from  the  king  to  meet  him,  and  many  of 
the  king's  oflBcers  and  souldiers  that  favoured  the  protestant 
interest,  dropt  away  from  the  king  and  joyn'd  in  with  the 
invaders.  And  after  some  few  daies'  march  the  armies  met. 
The  popish  army,  through  a  spirit  of  fear  and  consternation, 
were  totally  routed,  scattered,  and  subdued,  insomuch  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  army,  came  to  the  great  metropoli- 
tan city  of  London  with  little  effusion  of  blood.  In  the 
mean  while  the  churches  of  the  people  of  God  held  their 
assemblies  very  peaceably— this  church  enjoying  the  same 
privileges,  even  while  multitudes  of  souldiers  lay  in  the  town 
of  Axminster  and  march'd  along  by  the  pvblic  Meeting  House. 

.  .  .  In  a  few  daies  divers  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  who  had  bin  for  the  promoting  of  the  popish  interest, 
were  apprehended  and  closely  secured,  and  the  king,  qveen, 
many  popish  lords,  and  others,  fled  and  hid  themselves." 

In  my  sketches  of  Beaminster  and  Crewkerne  I  have  given 
an  account,  from  a  scarce  and  curious  contemporary  tract,  of 
the  marching  of  the  Prince's  army  through  the  country  from 
Torbay,  and  refer  the  reader  to  pages  119  and  276,  adding 
here  that  the  Prince  remained  several  days  at  Axminster, 
putting  up  at  the  Dolphin.  The  commotion  caused  by  his 
presence,  and  by  the  continual  passing  and  re-passing  of  troops, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  following  parochial  entries  : — 

£    it,    d. 
Paid  John  Whittey  for  an  horse,  and  Edward  Pike,  for  riding 

a  guide  to  Sherborne  when  the  Prince  was  here  0    5    0 

'  The  dissenters  were  at  first  exceedingly  shy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  people 
generally  in  the  West  of  England,  having  so  recently  experienced  the  terrible  resolts  of 
Monmouth's  expedition,  hesitated  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  on  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  his  principles  and  objects,  and  finding  him  supported  by  influential  persons,  the 
proteetants  of  every  sect  and  rank  soon  hastened  to  his  standard  and  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  the  throne. 
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Paid  Bartholomew  Dight  for  wood  for  the  guard 0    1    8 

Paid  Thomas  Turner  for  two  horses  to  goe  to  Crookehom  with 

Colonel  Lutterell*8  Regiment      0    2    6 

[There  are  numerous  entries  of  payment  for  hones  from  Axminster  to  Crewkeme,  the 
line  taken  by  the  prince's  own  division  of  his  army,  as  described  at  page  279.] 
Paid  John  Dare  for  himself  and  his  horse  when  the  great  guns 

were  hal'd  (hauled)  0    16 

For  writing  and  carrying  three  hue  and  crys  for  soldiers  ran  away  0    0    8 
Paid  James  Seward  for  riding  to  Exon  for  the  concerns  of  the 

irnnco  •••         •  ,•         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••  v     O     U 

Paid  the  doctor  for  a  Dutchman  who  lay  sick  at  the  Dolphin  ...  0    3    6 

Paid  John  Peream  for  121b.  of  powder      0  10    6 

Paid  Abraham  French  for  carrying  bullets  to  Charde  after  the 

aimy  ...         ...         •■•         ...         *.■         •••         ...         •■•         ...  v     «     o 

For  a  guide  and  an  horse  for  the  Lord  Combnry  to  goe  to 

Honiton        .••        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  0    2    6 

Lord  Cornbury's  desertion  from  King  James  is  briefly 
referred  to  in  Whittle's  Diary,  as  quoted  at  page  278,  and  his 
presence  at  Axminster  is  explained  by  the  following  passage 
from  Macaulay  8  History  : — *'  Suddenly  three  of  the  [King's] 
regiments  of  cavalry  which  had  assembled  at  Salisbury  were 
ordered  to  march  westward.  Combury  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Blandford  and  thence  to 
Dorchester.  From  Dorchester,  after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two, 
they  set  out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers  began  to  be 
imeasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  these  strange  move- 
ments. Combury  replied  that  he  had  instructions  to  make  a 
night  attack  on  some  troops  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honiton.  But  suspicion  was  awake.  Searching 
questions  were  put  and  were  evasively  answered.  At  last 
Combury  was  pressed  to  produce  his  orders.  He  perceived, 
not  only  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  over  all 
the  three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  that  he  himself  was 
in  a  position  of  considerable  peril.  He  accordingly  stole  away 
with  a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of  his  troops 
returned  to  Salisbury,  but  some,  who  had  been  detached  from 
the  main  body  and  vrho  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of 
their  commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force  which  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  them."  The  upshot  was  that  they  remained 
with  the  Prince,  and  that  their  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  quondam  friends  of  the  deserted  king. 

The  proclamation  and  crowning  of  William  and  his  consort 
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were  matters  of  great  rejoicing  at  Axminster  in  common  with 
every  other  town.  The  parish  officers  record  their  investment 
of  17s  6d  in  "  a  hogshead  of  cider  when  King  William  was 
proclaimed,"  and  the  local  jollities  at  the  coronation,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  carried  out  "  regardless  of  expense/' 

But  although  the  accession  of  William  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  his  earliest  acts  were  directed,  or  pretended  to 
be  directed,  to  the  freer  exercise  of  liberty  and  conscience,  yet, 
as  the  canting  old  puritan  records,  "  there  were  still  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  great  clashings  amongst  the  nations,  and  a 
popish  generation  making  great  waste  in  Ireland.  .  ... 
No  sooner  was  there  a  lightsome  effect  of  a  mpre  peacefull  day 
but  lo !  another  black  cloud  of  judgment  hovered  over  this 
poor  nation.  Frequent  tidings  and  great  fears  there  were  of 
the  nation's  being  in  danger  to  be  invaded  by  the  French, 
which  was  matter  of  amazement  to  many  and  caused  great 
shakings  of  heart  and  trembling  of  spirit  in  many  persons,  and 
of  running  too  and  fro,  especially  in  these  western  parts  of  the 
nation,  were  their  navy  of  ships  were  roving  too  and  fro  [in  the 
channel]  for  several  daies,  braving  and  domineering  on  the 
western  coasts,  and  were,  on  the  26th  day  of  the  fifth  moneth 
[July  13,  1690],  early  in  the  morning,  some  of  their  men,  with 
violence  and  rage,  brake  into  a  certain  place  in  the  west  called 
Tinmouth  [Teignmouth],  burned  some  houses,  doing  some  spoil 
and  mischief,  and  so  returned  back  into  their  ships  again." 

The  excitement  of  Axminster,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
coast,  may  be  imagined  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  last 
generation,  and  even  only  a  few  years  agp,  when  panics  of  an 
anticipated  French  invasion  were  periodical  A  few  extracts 
from  the  parish  books  tell  their  own  story  : — 

£  t,   d. 

1689    To  sick  soldiers  of  the  Dake  of  Bolton's 0  3    0 

For  carrying  things  and  tending  sick        0  16 

Paid  for  a  spleen  plaster  for  a  sick  man 0  16 

Paid  for  shag  to  make  a  swather  to  bind  him      0  0   8 

Paid  one  for  waking  [that  is,  sitting  up  with  at  night]  and 

tending  on  the  sick  man  at  Glye*s          0  0    8 

Apples  for  them  to  roste       0  0   6 

A  shroud  to  bury  a  soldier 0  4   0 

1691    To  many  hundreds  of  French  prisoners  and  seamen  passing  in  an 

extraordinary  manner,  by  the  consent  of  the  parish 14  7    0 

1693    To  travellers  and  seamen  passing,  &a        11  10   5 
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To  seamen  in  extremity  of  weather,  the  town  being  full  of 
BOlcLiera         •••        •••        •••        •■•        ...        •••        ...        •.•    0    o    o 

Year  after  year  appear  numerous  entries  of  charges  for  the 
hire  of  pack  horses,  carts,  guides,  and  messengers  for  the 
purposes  of  the  troops  continually  passing  through  and  halting 
in  the  town,  such  as — 

Paid  for  4  carts  to  go  to  Chard  to  attend  on  the  Lord  Charchill 
and  guides    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     1  11    0 

The  inhabitants  naturally  took  considerable  interest  in  Lord 
Churchill — the  future  Duke  of  Marlborough — so  intimately 
connected  with  the  neighbourhood  as  he  was  by  birth  and 
parentage,  as  related  in  my  account  of  Musbury,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  in  meet- 
ing the  frequent  claims  upon  the  parish  officers  for  "  ringing  on 
news  of  routing  the  French."  It  was  no  trifling  thing  to  be 
locally  associated  with  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  the 
entry  of  whose  baptism  is  in  the  Axminster  Register.  ^ 

The  greatest  general  of  the  age  a  century  and  more  after- 
wards also  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  in 
"routing  the  French,"  after  the  country  had  for  years  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  by  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion.  Old  men  still 
tell  of  the  excitement  of  the  people  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  hundreds  are  living  who  at  that  time 
never  heard  the  name  of  Buonaparte  without  a  shudder.  Very 
easy,  therefore,  is  it  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  locality,  for  the  landing  was  expected  to  take  place 
upon  the  south-western  coast.  Great  were  the  preparations, 
both  locaJ  and  general,  for  the  anticipated  event.  Companies 
of  volunteers  and  of  the  militia,  with  some  regular  troops, 
were  stationed  in  Axminster  and  the  neighbourhood,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
western  district,  and  who  fixed  his  camp  upon  Woodbury  Hill, 
near  Honiton.  Guns  bristled  along  the  coast,  which  was 
closely  guarded,  and  the  old  telegraphs,  upon  the  highest  hills, 
formed  a  chain  of  communication  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  to  London,  by  which  information  was  con- 
stantly and  expeditiously  conveyed.     Arrangements  were  duly 

'  See  my  account  of  Ashe  House  in  future  pages. 
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made  at  Axminster  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children 
in  carts  and  waggons  impressed  into  the  service,  and  "  First 
Combe  "  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  whenever 
the  alarm  should  be  given  that  the  dreaded  landing  had  indeed 
been  eflFected.  The  woods  and  coppices  behind  Cloakham  were 
selected  as  the  best  and  most  available  places  of  refuge.  ^ 

Fortunately  these  preparations  were  never  called  into 
requisition.  But  no  one  can  adequately  picture  to  himself  the 
state  of  terror  and  alarm  which  had  led  to  their  adoption. 
The  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo 
removed  all  cause  for  continued  apprehension,  and  a  more 


satisfactory  state  of  public  affairs  restored  peace  and  confidence, 
not  to  Axminster  alone  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

Having  thus  presented  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Axmin- 
ster from  the  earliest  period,  it  remains  for  me  to  complete  ray 
sketch  with  an  account  of  some  other  matters  connected  witi 
the  parish. 

'  The  following  is  B  copy  of  a  card  which  was  iuued  on  this  occasion  :— "  Armirsltr 

District.     Card  Na .     Place  ot  Meeliog ,      In  case  of  an  Enemy  LMiding 

in  this  neighboDrhood,  or  ordera  being  received  for  the  removal  ot  the  inhabitants,  placM 

will  be  allowed  for  yont  family  in  Mr.  waggon,  No. .      On  your  arriTsi  *t 

the  place  of  meeting  you  are  to  deliver  this  Card  to  Mr.  — ,  condactor.      You  will 

be  allowed  to  take  with  you  only day's  provision  and  one  blanket  (marked)  foresck 

person.  Should  the  places  allowed  for  your  family  not  be  sufflcient,  those  that  can  walk 
may  attach  themselves  to  the  same  Waggon  or  Cart  and  take  their  turns  to  be  assisted, 
and  must  bring  provisions  and  blanket  as  above.  B.  Hallett,  agent  for  Axminster  Parish. 
Bull,  Printer." 
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The  church,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  by  far  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  building  in  the  parisL  Situated  as  it  is 
in  the  large  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  as  already 
described,  and  surrounded  with  lime  trees,  ^  the  building  pre- 
sents a  striking  appearance  on  its  northern  side.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower  between  them 
standing  upon  four  very  massive  arches,— north  and  south 
aisles  to  the  nave,  and  a  porch,  with  a  parvise,  ^  on  the  north 
side.     It  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  by  forty- 
nine  feet  broad  at  the  western  end,  and  forty-seven  at  the 
eastern  end.      The  chancel  is  nineteen  feet  long  by  sixteen 
wide.  The  building  exhibits  several  styles,  indicative  of  various 
dates  of  the  diflTerent  parts  and  of  alterations  made  from  time 
to  time.      The  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  and  perhaps  a  small 
part  of  the  chancel,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  doorway  to  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  presently,  the  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  church,  and  were  probably  erected  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  being  Early  English,  late  in  the  style.  ^     The  chancel 
is  lighted  by  three  windows,  one  on  each  side  and  the  east 
window.     Those  at  the  sides  are  of  beautiful  design.     They 
consist  of  two  lights  with  trefoil  heads  and  a  quatrefoil  in  the 
point  of  the  arch.     Externally  there  are  weather  mouldings 
resting  on  corbels  of  male  and  female  heads  in  the  dress  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  internally  there  are  cusped  mouldings 
round  the  head  of  the  windows,  producing  a  very   elegant 
effect.     The  east  window,  fiUed  with  stained  glass,  consists  of 
four  lights,  with  Decorated  tracery  in  the  head.     The  chancel 

^  The  older  trees  were  planted  abont  the  year  1760,  and  the  others  at  different  times 
as  vacancies  from  decay  or  otherwise  occurred.  The  yew  tree  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  churchyard  is  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  reason  why  the  yew  is  so  universal  in  churchyards  is  most  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  its  solemn  and  funereal  character— like  the  cypress  in  eastern 
countries.  But  some  writers  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  protection  which  its  massive 
and  perennial  foliage  affords  to  the  building,  and  others  that  it  was  anciently  regarded  as 
the  common  source  whence  the  parishioners  derived  the  material  for  their  bows,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  yewmen  ( hence  the  word  Yeomen )  were  so  expert  both  in  war  and  in  the 
chase.  The  younger  yew,  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  was  planted  in  1792,  as 
appears  ham  the  following  items  in  the  parish  accounts :— "Paid  for  a  yew  tree,  and 
carriage  from  Blandfonl,  10s  6d.    For  planting  and  liquor,  3s  6d." 

'  See  page  300. 

'  See  page  165. 
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the  figure  has  been  greatly  mutilatecL  The  lady  died  about 
A.D.  1257.  A  monument  in  the  opposite  wall  was  some  years 
ago  removed  to  its  present  position  from  the  wall  of  the  north 
aisle.  It  is  assigned,  by  the  same  authority,  to  Gervase  de 
Prestaller,  who  held  the  living  when  the  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth centm-y  was  in  the  course  of  erection.  He  had  been 
chaplain  and  steward  to  the  father  of  Alice  de  Mohun,  and 
was,  indeed,  the  first  vicar  of  the  parish.  These  monuments 
were  erroneously  regarded  by  some  of  the  old  writers  as  relics 
of  the  tombs  of  "  the  Saxon  princes "  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Brunenburgh.  ^  The  position  of  the  rood  loft  across  the 
western  arches  of  the  tower  is  indicated  by  a  walled  doorway 
in  the  turret,  which  no  doubt  led  into  it,  and  in  each  of  the 
eastern  piers  of  the  tower  arches  that  interesting  object  the 
hagioscope^  has  been  left  unobstructed  since  some  recent 
alterations  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  church. 

The  nave  and  greater  part  of  the  chancel  are  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  therefore  date  about  a  century  later.  *  The 
north  aisle  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  the  fifteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, externally,  with  a  parapet  of  Ham-stone  composed  of 

*  Old  Westcote  tells  ns  that  Axminster  "is  not  so  famons  for  its  fine  thread  spnn 
there,  nor  Saturday's  market,  nor  Midsummer  fair,  as  renouned  for  preserving  the  monu- 
ments of  Saxon  princes  slain  at  the  cruel  battle  of  Brunaburgh,  and  from  thence  brought 
hither."—"  View  of  Devonshire.'' 

'  See  pages  375  and  447. 

'  The  Decorated,  or  Middle  Pointed,  style  of  Gothic  architecture  was  formed,  like  all 
the  other  styles,  by  gradual  and  successive  transitions  from  the  style  which  preceded  it, 
namely — ^the  Early  English.     [See  page  155.]    It  prevailed,  in  all  its  distinctive  develop- 
ments, during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards— from  about  the  year  1272  to  the 
year  1377.     Its  windows — ^the  feature  by  which  it  can  most  easily  be  distinguished— con- 
sist of  several  lights  divided  by  mullions,  which,  unlike  the  mullions  of  the  succeeding 
style  [see  pages  126-7],  are  never  carried  perpendicularly  through  the  head  of  the  window. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  indication  of  Perpendicularity  in  the  tracery  of  pure  Decorated  work. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  in  the  transition  work  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.      In 
early  Decorated  designs,  the  head  of  the  window  is  filled  with  geometrical  figures,  such 
as  circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &a,  very  elegantly  disposed,  while  later  tracery  is  distin- 
guished by  beautiful  ^oiffinjir  lines,  without  any  geometrical  form— as  in  the  eastern  window 
of  Azminster  church,  which,  although  not  an  elaborate  specimen  of  the  style,  is  not 
without  its  beauties.    The  windows  of  Exeter  cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the  east 
window,  are  delightful  examples  of  Decorated  work.      The  same  glorious  building  also 
exhibits  numerous  ^yin^r  hutireeeee — another  characteristic  of  this  style.     The  ball  flower  ^ 
and  a  flower  of  four  leaves,  in  a  deep  moulding,  are  ornaments  peculiar  to  this  style— a 
style,  I  may  observe,  not  always  so  profuse  in  ornamentation  as  its  name  would  seem  to 
imply.    Many  high  authorities  consider  the  Decorated  style  to  be  the  perfection  of  Gothic 
architecture. 
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a  series  of  open  quatrefoUs,  their  centres  finely  Bculpiured 
with  roses  and  other  devices  intermixed  -with  shields  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Courtenays— three  torteaux — and  those  of 
Reginald  de  Mohun,  the  cross  engrailed,  and  the  fleur  de  ha,  the 
subsequent  bearing  of  that  family.  There  are  also  the  knots  and 
badges  of  the  Harringtons  and  Staffords  ;  a  monogram  formed 
by  the  letters  J.C.,  the  initials,  probably,  of  John  Cabell,  abbot 
of  Newenham  from  A.D.  1525  to  1530  ;  and  what  are  probablj 
trade  devices — all,  no  doubt,  intended  to  indicate  the  contri- 
butors to  the  erection  of  the  aisle.  The  parapet  is  omameDted, 
also,  with  gai^oyles  and  crocketed  pinnacles.  ^  Over  the 
porch  is  evidently  a  still  older  sculpture, — rude  in  design  but 


powerful  in  execution, —representing  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  Lamb  and  a  book ;  St.  Catherine,  with  a  wheel  and  a  sword : 
and  two  keys  in  saltire  connected  with  a  chain  and  probably 
having  reference  to  the  church  of  York,  to  which  Asminster 
church  is  an  appendage.  The  parapet,  somehow,  bears  the 
appearance  of  not  having  been  bmlt  for  the  church,  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  brought  from  Newenham  Abbey  when  that 
magnificent  building  was  demolished  after  what  is  called  the 
Eeformation.  The  aisle  is  supported  by  buttresses  and  light«d 
by  five  windows,  each  of  three  hghts.  Perpendicular  tracery 
once  occupied  the  heads,  which  have  been  mutilated  into  plain 

'  CrocitU  «« the  bunches  of  folUgo  «id  flowBre  with  which  the  tida  of  piiii>»d«' 
are  adorned.     The  ornament  which  crowna  the  apex  of  pinnacles  ia  called  a/moI 
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sexagonal  openings.  The  aisle  was  evidently  not  erected  in  its 
entirety  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Its  eastern  end  is  older 
than  the  rest,  and  doubtless  formed  a  small  aisle  or  chantry 
attached  to  the  north  transept,  which  formed  part  of  the 
earlier  building  and  was  known  as  Yonge  s  aisle.  There  was 
also  a  south  transept,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  ^  It  was 
called  the  Trill  or  Drake's  aisle,  as  it  appertained  to  that  locally 
influential  family,  the  owners  of  Trill  and  residents  at  Ashe, 
some  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  vaults  beneath.  ^  The 
aisle  or  transept  was  removed  in  the  year  1800,  when  the 
south  aisle,  which  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
nave,  was  erected; — in  the  style  of  Churchwarden-Gothic 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  doorway  by  which  the  aisle 
was  entered  was  removed  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  new  aisle, 
and  is  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  portion  of  the  church. 
An  engraving  of  this  doorway  in  Carter  s  "  Ancient  Architec- 
ture of  England  "  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  Saxon  style, 
and  King,  in  his  " Munimenta  Antiqua"  attributes  it  to  the 
same  period.  Mr.  Davidson  is  also  of  that  opinion,  and 
considers  that  the  doorway  is  no  other  than  a  relic,  and  the 
only  one,  of  the  minster  founded  by  King  Athelstan  after  the 
battle  of  Brunenburgh,  already  described.  The  doorway— of 
which  an  engraving  is  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  this 
chapter — ia  formed  of  "  a  pier  with  an  attached  shaft  on  each 
side,  having  a  plain  capital  and  imposts,  from  which  spring  a 

^  Faithfully  copied  from  a  rery  poor  original  in  the  "  OenllemafCa  Magazine  "  for 
1792,  which  also  contains  a  short  account  of  the  church  quite  in  character  with  the 
illustration. 

'  One  of  the  many  monuments  to  members  of  the  family,  whose  principal  burying 
place,  however,  was  Musbury,  has  been  preserved,  and  some  years  ago  was  affixed  to  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  tower  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was  **  unwilling  that  every  trace 
should  be  lost  of  an  ancient  and  once  respectable  family."  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 
— "  This  monvment  in  Trill  He  is  the  monvment  of  Sir  John  Drake,  knt  and  bart,  and 
Jane  his  first  wife,  ye  dan*r  of  Sir  John  Yong,  of  CuUiton,  knt.  and  bartb,  by  whom  he 
had  2  sones  and  1  daughter,  viz.,  John,  Walter,  and  Elizabeth.  His  said  wife  Jane  died 
31  of  July  Anno  Dom.  1652."  The  engraving  shows  that  access  to  the  tower  was  gained 
by  a  door  and  steps  leading  into  the  turret.  It  shows,  also,  steps  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  an  explanation  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  following  entry  in  the  churchwarden's 
books  under  date  July  29,  1735,  on  which  day  a  parish  meeting  resolved  "  That  the 
churchwardens  shall  forthwith  erect  stairs  in  the  outside  of  the  church  to  go  up  into  the 
singing  laught,  and  that  the  stairs  already  in  the  church  be  taken  downe  and  the  other 
side  of  the  laught  made  regular,  to  answer  with  that  now  over  Geoi^e  WooUey's  seat." 
The  gallery  itself  was  erected  in  1786,  by  Mr.  George  Spence,  at  a  cost  of  £25  in  addition 
to  1  Is  4d  "  expenses  to  Broadwinsor  to  take  a  plan  for  a  new  singing  loft." 
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series  of  semiciicular-arched  mouldinga  enricbed  with  the 
billet,  zigzag,  and  triple-indented  ornaments,  the  whole 
bounded  by  a  toros  and  cavetto  studded  with  flowers  of  four 
leaves,  and  resting  on  corbels  now  defaced.  The  summit  of  the 
whole  is  ornamented  witii  a  well-executed  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king.  ^  The  shafts  are  without  bases,  and  rest  upon 
square  block  pedestala  The  outer  piers  have  their  angles  cut 
into  cylinders  and  their  &ces  relieved  with  upright  chevron 
mouldings.  The  Norman  style  of  architecture  was  larger  in  its 
dimensions  than  the  Anglo-Saxon, — more  heavy  and  substan- 
tial in  its  character,  and  much  more  ornamented  in  its  details. 
Now,  the  manor  of  Axminster  was  a  part  of  the  royal  demesne, 
and  if  a  church  was  erected  there  by  one  of  the  early 
Norman  sovereigns  it  would  have  been  formed  in  the  massive 
style  which  characterises  the  buildings  of  that  period,  several 
of  which  exist  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  whole  of  such  a  building,  with  the  exception  of  a 
doorway,  shoidd  have  been  demolished  vrithin  two  hundred 
years  to  make  way  for  the  lighter  structure  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century."  * 

The  following  entries  in  the  parish  books  relate  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  south  aisle  : — 

£    M,    d. 
1799. — Dnwing,  fair  copying,   and  engniaaing  oontract  between  the 

chnrchwardena  and  Mr.  Coach  for  taking  down  and  erecting  a 

new  aiale,— parchment  and  duty  included 4    4    0 

laOOl — June  28.     RaoeiTed  of  Meesrs.  Hallett  towards  repairing  the 

ehureh  and  bnilding  ye  new  aisle  which  is  foU  for  the  contract 

entered  into  with  Mr.  Conch  (£604  8a  4d) 19    8    4 

The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  four  lofty  arches  on 
each  side.  The  ancient  ones,  on  the  north  side,  rest  upon 
moulded  piers  with  capitals  originally  ornamented  with 
sculptured  foliage,  and  some  with  angels  holding  shields,  with 
the  arms  of  the  Courtenay  and  other  families.  But  these  were 
destroyed  many  years  ago,  and  the  ornamented  capitals  gave 

^  The  central  stone  here  referred  to  was  mislaid  on  the  removal  of  the  doorway  from 
its  former  site,  and  was  afterwards  fixed  over  the  eastern  doorway  of  the  north  aisle, 
where  it  now  remains. 

'  Mr.  Davidson's  "  Bisiory  of  Axminster  Church,'*  pages  48-9.  It  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  preserve  in  the  walls  of  chnrches  some  relic,  such  as  a  doorwayi 
belonging  to  a  more  ancient  building  on  the  same  site,  as  exemplified  in  the  preeent 
instance. 
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place  to  clumsy  wooden  ones, — all,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  stone  facings  in  the  church,  being  enshrouded  in  blue 
paint  carefully  jointed  with  white.  This,  however,  has  been 
lately  scraped  off,  and  stone  capitals  are  supplied,  with  carvings 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  work.  Other  alterations  were  also 
made  at  the  satno  time,  including  the  removal  of  the  singing 
gallery  which  stretched  across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  the 
substitution  of  open  benches  for  pews,  and  the  dismantling  and 
removal  of  the  pulpit  from  its  position  towards  the  end  of  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  aa  shown  in  the  engraving.     The  organ. 


erected  in  the  west  gallery  in  1 800,  at  a  cost  of  £225,  raised 
by  subscription,  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to  the  south 
side  of  the  choir.  Its  scale  was  altered  from  G  to  C,  and  some 
of  its  pipes  were  sold  for  old  metal !  The  original  organ  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Green,  about  the  year  1780,  and  pos- 
sessed qualities  not  often  found  in  modem  organs  and  certainly 
not  reproduced  in  the  present  metamorphised  instrument.  The 
fiist  organist  was  Mr.  Paddon,  afterwards  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  the  payment  of  his  first  year's  salary  is  thus 
recorded  : — ■ 
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£   B.   d. 
1800. — Paid  Rev.  Mr.  Steer,  one  year's  salary  due  to  Mr.  Paddon,  the 

organist,  at  Ladyday        21    0   0 

Previous  entries  sufficiently  indicate  the  chaxacter  of  the 
instrumental  accompaniment  of  a  choir  which,  under  the  late 
Mr.    T.    W.    HaUett,  of  Axminster,  had  a  high  reputation 

thoughout  the  neighbourhood  : — 

£  $.  d. 

1797.— Paid  R.  Bull  for  strings  for  violoncello 0    4    0 

Paid  John  Rapsey  for  Impairing  bass  viol 0    5    0 

1799.— Nov.    Paid  Thatcher  and  Hore  for  the  use  of  the  guildhall  for 

the  choir  during  the  repairs  to  the  church       110 

The  last  item  was  no  doubt  incurred  for  the  practising  of  the 
Christmas  carol,  which,  up  to  a  recent  period,  was  sung  in  the 
streets  during  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve.  A  very  pleasant 
and  beautiful  custom  it  was, — ^helping  to  promote  that  "  good 
will  to  men  "  for  which  no  substitute  of  a  like  nature  has  since 
been  found.  ^ 

Till  recently  there  was  suspended  from  the  floor  of  the  belfiry 
into  the  church,  with  a  chain,  a  large  brass  chandelier  of 
twenty-four  candlesticks,  and  on  the  centre  globe  from  which 
they  issued  was  engraved  the  following  : — "  Matthew  Liddon, 
jun.,  and  Richard  Haycroft,  jun.,  churchwardens,  1750.  Ed. 
Rice,  Bristol,  fecit."  The  church  has  for  some  years  been 
lighted  with  gas. 

Galleries  in  both  the  aisles  were  erected  in  1826,  and  still 
remain.  The  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  clerk's  desk,  at  the 
back  of  which  was  formerly  the  date  1633,  were  in  one, 
forming  a  succession  of  stages  one  over  the  other,  originally 
surmounted  by  a  sounding  board  with  an  angel  blowing  a 
trumpet  on  the  top.  The  whole  was  of  black  oak,  carved  in 
the  well-known  Jacobite  pattern,  with  circular  arches,  foliage, 
and  scrolls,  admirably  executed  but  of  course  not  at  aU  in 

^  The  organises  salary  of  twenty  guineas  a  year  was  defrayed  out  of  the  church  rate, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parishioners,  until  1849,  in  which  year  some  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  oi*ganist,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  such 
appointments,  nere  attempted  to  be  terminated  by  the  vicar's  actually  putting  himself  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  counsel's  opinion  as  to  the  UlegctUty  of  $ueh  o» 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  church  rate  1— eyen  after  he  had  himself  presided  over  a 
▼estry  meeting  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  the  organist  who  had  held 
the  situation  for  ten  years,  and  who  subsequently  polled  the  votes  of  the  parishioners  is 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  his  opponent's  one.  An  account  of  these  proceedings  has  been 
preserved  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  W.  Pulman. 


-«.: 
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harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  building.  What  was 
spared  of  the  ancient  pulpit,  a  mere  fragment,  now  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  nave  against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  tower 
arch,  and  there  is  a  lectern  near  the  opposite  pier.  The  clerk's 
desk  has  disappeared  entirely.  The  font  now  stands  just 
within  the  northern  porch.  It  is  large,  ancient,  and  of 
octagonal  shape.  ^  The  old  roof  of  the  nave  was  removed 
in  1834,  and  the  walls  were  raised  to  form  a  clerestory,  in 
which  were  placed  the  square  dairyhouse-looking  windows 
which  add  materially  to  the  amount  of  light  previously  received 
into  the  building  through  the  side  and  end  windows.  At  the 
same  time  the  west  window  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decay  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  window,  of  which  it  is 
a^ac  simile.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of 
five  lights,  thrown  into  sub-arches  in  the  head  and  ornamented 
there  with  the  usual  tracery,  surmounted  by  a  quatrefoil.  It 
is  of  Beer  stone,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  Murch,  of  Colyton. 
The  old  nave  ceiling  was  coved,  and  divided  into  square  com- 
partments by  ribs  of  wood  ornamented  at  their  intersections 
with  quatrefoils  and  foliage,  and  there  was  a  row  of  shields 
along  the  cornice  on  each  side. 

The  tower  is  square  and  massive,  with  battlements,  but- 
tresses, and  a  stair-turret  at  the  south-western  augle,  crowned 
by  a  gracefid  weathercock-vane.  The  tower,  rising  among  the 
trees  above  the  surrounding  houses,  forms  a  beautiful  object 
for  a  long  distance  round  about, — especially  from  the  valley 
below.  In  the  belfry  are  a  clock  and  chimes  and  six  bells.  The 
chimes  are  undoubtedly  ancient,  as  they  were  existing  in  1669, 
as  already  stated.  ^  At  that  period  considerable  sums  were  laid 

^  The  particular  form  in  which  different  fonts  are  made  is  not  the  result  of  accident 
or  caprice.  In  common  with  almost  eTery  object  in  the  furniture  and  building  of  an 
ancient  church,  the  shape  of  fonts,  like  tiieir  position  (page  196),  is  symbolical  The 
octagon,  which  is  the  most  common  form  of  fonts,  particularly  in  the  period  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  symbolises  regeneration,  *'  for  as  the  number  seven  is  typical  of  the  seven 
days'  creation,  so  eight  symbolises  the  new  creation  in  Christ,  who  rose  the  eighth  day 
from  the  dead".— ( Handbook  of  Englwh  BodeBvology. )  The  sezagonal  shape  refers  to  the 
death  of  Christ  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  sixth  day.  For  this  reason  the  chalice  is  almost 
always  sexagonaL  The  heptagon  symbolises  the  seven  sacraments,  or  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  circle,  a  form  hardly  ever  used  so  recently  as  the  Perpendicular 
period,  is  intended  to  signify  perfection— the  state  in  which  imperfect  man  was  supposed 
to  be  changed  by  baptism. 

■  See  page  640. 
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out  upon  the  chimes  aud  other  matters  connected  with  the 
church  furniture,  as  well  as  with  the  &bric  itaelf, — ^rendered 
necessary,  doubtless,  by  the  military  excesses  during  the  civil 
war,  and  by  the  equally  destructive  influences  of  the  Cromwel- 
lian  fanaticism.  Among  the  entries  in  the  parish  books  I  find 
mention  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  introduced  the  reader  in 
my  account  of  Chard,  ^  thus  : — 

£   s.    d, 
1672. — Paid  Mason,  of  Chard,  for  binding  the  charch  bible    0    5    9 

There   are  several  entries  of  receipts  for  sittings  in  the 

church,  thus  : — 

£  «.  d 

1670. — Received  of  John  Cooke  for  a  place  dnring  his  life  in  the  second 
seat  by  west  ye  chanceU,  on  ye  sonth  side  of  the  alley  [aislej 
in  the  bellfery, '  as  one  goeth  np  into  ye  chanceU,  which  said 
place  is  ye  same  place  in  wch  William  Blatchford  in  hia  life- 

wime  sa vO      •••         •••         •••         •«•         «.•         •■.         •••         •••     v    4    u 

In  1680  "ye  tower  and  ye  church  were  plaster d  on  ye  out- 
side, and  the  said  George  Lewis  was  the  workman."  ^  At  the 
same  time  the  dial  was  "  righted,"  the  weathercock  repaired 
by  Thomas  Poole,  at  the  cost  of  three  shillings,  and  William 
Turner,  "  for  making  up  ye  foundations  of  the  batteries  of  ye 
church  and  schoolhouse,"  received  ten  shillings  and  eightpence. 
Leonard  Peream  charged  twenty  shillings  for  "  travelling  to 
Excetter  about  the  common  prayer  book  and  surplices."  The 
cost  of  surplices  is  set  down  at  £3  7s.  3d.  Nineteen  shilliDgs 
were  "  paid  for  the  common  prayer  bookes,"  twenty-three 
shillings  for  a  bible,  three  shillings  for  **  ye  booke  of  cannons 
and  articles  and  the  table  of  Consanguinitie,"  and  tenpence  for 
"  washing  the  communion  cloth  and  making  clean  the  chalice.'' 

In  an  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  made  by  royal  order  in 
the  7  of  Edward  VI.  (1553),  "  Axmystre  "  is  said  to  have  "  v. 
belles  yn  the  towre  their."  *  These  have  at  diflferent  times  been 

^  See  pages  514-18. 

'  The  bells  were  formerly  rung  from  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower. 

*  The  tower  and  south  side  of  the  church  are  still  "  rough-casted,**  the  latest 
occasion  being  in  or  about  1832,  so  that  the  masonry  is  entirely  concealed.  The  exposed 
position  towards  the  sea  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  open  valley  perhaps  requires 
this  ugly  protection  to  the  walls. 

*  Church  Ooods,  Exchequer  QueetCs  Remembrancer,  2-7,  in  the  Record  QfUt, 
Among  the  other  entries  relative  to  "  Axmyster  parish"  is  "One  chalice  committed  to 
the  custody  of  John  Longe,  jun.,  William  Malacke,  and  John  Lyddon."     The  commis- 
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cast  into  six^  and  the  inscriptions  upon  the  present  bells  are  as 
follow  : — 

1.  AU  Glory  bee  to  God.    Anno  Dommini  1718.    T.W. 

The  initials  are  doubtless  those  of  the  bell  foimder,  as  the 
parish  books  for  1718  contain  this  entry; — "Paid  Thomas 
Worth  for  casting  the  bells,  £36  6^.  Od" 

2.  Mathew  Liddon,  Richard  Haycraft^  Church  Wardens.      Cast  by  Thomas  Bayley 
Bridgewater  1765. 

a  lohn  Hoore  Barnard  Prince  ^  0  W.     William  Pvrdve  cast  mee  1647. 

This  bell  was  the  cause  of  some  curious  litigation,  about 
which  there  is  a  terse  and  business-like  entry  in  the  parish 
books : — "  1664.  Paid  Mr.  Nicholas  Fry  for  law  about  the 
third  bell,  £4  175.  7d."  It  appears  that  in  Febniary,  1662, 
one  John  Brockhurst,  or  Brocas,  was  killed  by  the  rope  of  the 
third  bell,  and  that  in  1633-4  an  action  was  brought  in  the 
King's  Bench  by  the  King  against  the  churchwardens  of 
Axminster,  the  outlines  of  which  are  thus  recorded  ^  : — In  an 
information  for  the  king,  the  case  was  this — ^One  Brockhurst, 
ringing  a  bell  in  the  church,  was  strangled  with  the  rope,  and 
whether  the  bell  should  be  a  deodand  was  the  question  on 
this  Information  for  detaining  it  from  the  King.  And 
the  objections  against  the  King  were  two.  First, — That  the 
bell  was  fixed  to  the  freehold.  To  which  it  was  answered  that 
it  was  not  fixed  to  the  freehold,  but  only  tied  in  the  steeple 
and  bound  down  with  pins  or  keys,  which  might  be  removed 
without  alteration  of  the  freehold.  Second  objection — That 
the  bells  are  parcel  of  the  church  goods,  and  'twould  be  in  vain 
to  forfeit  it  to  the  King  to  be  by  him  given  back  to  the  church 
again,  namely,  to  pious  uses.  To  which  it  was  answered  that 
it  should  be  forfeited  as  a  satisfaction  for  blood,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  King  to  other  pious  uses.  Hyde,  Chief  Justice,  and 
Windham,  were  of  opinion  that  the  bell  was  not  forfeited.  The 

sioners  also  certify  to  the  sale  by  the  parishioners  of  "  one  crosse,  for  xviij7i.*'  In  a  list 
of  snms  received  for  the  '*  vestymentes  of  all  the  hole  shere  [shire]/'  Axminster  is  set 
down  at  seventy -four  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  for  the  hundred  of  Axminster  *'the 
jnells  and  plate  receyvyd  by  the  commissioners"  were  "  vj.  chalices,  iij.  pixis,  iij.  paxis, 
and  a  box  of  sylver." 

^  Father  of  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  author  of  **  The  Worthies  of  Devon" 

*  Laving's  Reports,  136. 
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other  two  judges  seemed  of  a  contrary  opinion.      But  nothing 
further,  it  is  believed,  was  done  in  the  case.  ^ 

4.  Benjamin  Woolly  Richard  Haycarft  Charch  Wardena.  Cast  by  Thomas  Bajley 
Bridgwater  1760. 

fit  Matthew  Liddon  Thomas  Cook  Chnroh  Wardens.  Cast  by  Thomas  Bayley  Bridge- 
water  1762.  ' 

6.  Revd.  Charles  Steer,  Vicar.  Mr.  James  Lendy  Mr.  William  Bond«  Chnrdi- 
wardens.    Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will  O  God.     William  Pannell,  Fedt,  CuUompton  1821. 

The  church  is  remarkably  bare  of  imposing  monuments,  but 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  tablets  and  of  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  floor  and  against  the  walls  : — 

NAVE  WALLS. 

Thomas  Northmore,  of  Cleye,  Devon,  M.A.F.A.S.,  died  at  Fnraebrook,  Axmmiter, 
May  29,  1851,  aged  84  ;  Emmeline,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Eden,  bart,  July 
21,  1850,  aged  69  ;  Eden  Shafto  Northmore,  their  son,  died  at  sea  Jone  1,  1838,  aged  26. 

In 

Memoriam 

Dilectissimi  Patris 

Bemardi   Prince   Gen'si 

Nnper  de  Abby  &  Mariie  Crocker 

Uxoris  ejus  Imae  de  Lyneham  oriundae, 

£t  JantB  Drake  uzoris  ejus  2d8e  ex  longo 

Stemmate  natae.  Hos  monnmentom  pie- 

tatis  ergo  Joh'es  Prince,  A.  M.  olim 

Vicarius  de  Totnes,   nunc  de 

Beny-Pomroy,  d'ti  Bemardi 

et    Marias   filias,   mcB- 

rens   posnit. 

1709.  > 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Yonge,  Esq.,  late  of  this  parisshe,  buried  is.  Febroary, 

16—8.     Arms — On  a  bend  coUsed  three  g  ifiin's  heads  erased.  ^ 

CHANCEL  WALLa 

Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Butler,  died  February  12,  1783,  aged  31. 
William  Drake,  of  this  town,  died  July  28,  1775,  aged  48  ;  Mary,  his  r«Uct,  died  No- 
vember 8,  1808,  aged  77  ;  William,  his  son,  died  in  Jamaica  August  18,  1S09,  aged  58. 

^  In  Siderfin's  Reports  there  is  a  much  longer  report  of  the  case,  for  Siderfin  argned 
it  for  the  churchwardens.  It  gives  the  whole  argument  and  the  authorities  quoted.  But 
this  would  be  of  no  interest  except  as  a  specimen  of  legal  distinctions  and  technicaliUts 
It  seems  that  the  result  of  the  case  was  satisfactory  to  the  parishioners,  for  Siderfin 
concludes  : — *'But  they  order  that  process  be  staid  till  they  [the  judges]  are  otherwise 
advised,  and  it  was  not  moved  again,  and  so  those  of  Axminster  enjoy  their  bells." 

'  The  parish  account  for  1762  shows  a  payment  to  Mr.  Bayley  of  £27  lis.  6(1 ,  "part 
of  his  bill  for  the  chimes  and  casting  the  5th  bell.''  There  are  also  other  payments 
to  Mr.  Bayley^ne  in  1758  of  £65,  and  another  of  £20  for  chimes  and  bell,  and  10*.  6(i 
for  carriage  of  the  chimes. 

'  John  Prince,  the  diligent  author  of  "  The  Worthies  of  Devon," 

*  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Yonge,  of  Colyton  and  Axminster,  Esq.    Dying 

unmarried,  he  left  his  estate  to  his  brother  Walter,  father  of  Sir  John  Yonge,  the  first 

baronet. 
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R&v,  Charles  Steer,  vicar,  bom  at  Wakefield  June  28,  1756,  died  at  his  post  November 
12,  1835  ;  Jane,  his  wife,  died  April  28,  1809,  aged  50 ;  Charles  William,  infant  son. 

Edward  Kennet  Dawson,  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  K.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield, 
county  York,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  C.  Steer,  vicar  of  this  parish,  died  at  Sidmouth 
May  15,  1830,  aged  24 ;  Sarah,  his  sister,  wife  of  Thomas  Bonville  Were,  of  Clifton, 
April  13,  1838,  aged  34 ;  Catherine,  mother  of  the  above,  August  30,  1849,  aged  84. 

John  EUard,  of  this  town,  gent.,  died  May  26,  1816,  aged  68 ;  Hetty,  his  wife,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1821,  aged  70 ;  Rev.  John  EUard,  AM.,  their  son.  May  20,  1812,  aged  35  ; 
Harriet,  their  daughter,  September  14,  1795,  aged  16.  [A  family  now  extinct  Mr. 
Ellard  gave  by  wiU  £100  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.] 

Thomas  Whitty  Hallett,  January  29,  1848,  aged  78 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  April  14,  1851, 

aged  75b 

NORTH  AISLE  WALLS. 

Giles  Lawrence,  of  this  town,  grocer,  May  13,  1746,  aged  40 ;  Ann  and  Sarah,  infant 
daughters. 
Rev.  Edward  Cook  Forward,  November  11,  1836,  aged  55. 

SOUTH  AISLE  WALLS. 

A.D.  1774.  Meliora,  wife  of  S.  Bunter,  and  surviving  sister  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Gundry,  Esq.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  ^  Arms — OukSf  a 
chevron  between  three  unicorns'  heads  erased,  argent,  impaling,  or,  two  lions  passant 
gardant  in  pale,  azure, 

Nicholas  Bragge,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  surgeon,  died  September  17»  1809,  aged  85  ;  Sarah, 
his  wife,  February  4,  1805,  aged  77 ;  William,  their  son,  died  an  infant ;  Sarah,  their 
daughter,  wife  of  Henry  Sealy,  Esq.,  September  14,  1793,  aged  31 ;  Denzil  B.,  their  son, 
July  14,  1794,  aged  37  ;  Betty,  their  daughter,  wife  of  Henry  Weare,  Esq.,  May  20, 
1803,  aged  44  ;  Maiy  B.,  their  datighter,  October  10,  1822,  aged  67  ;  William,  their  son, 
February  26,  1825,  aged  59 ;  William  Domett  Tomkins,  their  grandson,  September  3, 
1826,  aged  23  ;  Ann,  their  daughter,  wife  of  Robert  Tomkins,  Esq.,  April  18,  1836,  aged 
76  ;  Charlotte  Biagge,  their  daughter,  March  22,  1853,  aged  83.  Arms — Or,  a  chevron 
gules,  between  three  bulls  passant,  table, 

James  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  the  New  Inn,  London,  and  Cloakham  House^  in  this  parish, 
died  October  28,  1823,  a^fid  64  ;  his  wife  (Knight),  November  24,  1846,  aged  81. 

John  Knight,  of  Hilary  House,  June  24,  1801,  aged  67 ;  William,  his  eldest  son,  De- 
cember 3,  1839,  aged  77  ;  Sarah,  widow  of  William,  January  19,  1851,  aged  94. 

FLOOR  OP  CHURCH. 

Rev.  John  Pester,  vicar  of  this  parish,  March  22,  1767,  aged  65. 

Lewis  Pollard,  of  this  town,  surgeon,  April  13,  1764,  aged  3Z 

Elizabeth  King,  June  28,  1806  ;  her  daughter,  February  12,  1785,  aged  3L 

Sarah  Gammes,  daughter  of  Robert  Gammes,  surgeon,  and  of  Mary,  his  wife,  1790. 

Samuel  Tucker,  date  undecipherable. 

W.  Willan,  Esq.,  1825. 

Thomas  Fiy,  died  April  8,  1754,  aged  53 ;  Maiy,  wife  of  William  Drake  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Fry,  October  6,  1759,  aged  40. 

Orate  pro  anime  magisVi  Joh'ia  Waty  olim  hui*s  ecd'ie  vicar*s  q.  obiit  v  die  mVu  a'o 
d'ni  mcccccxix  cui*8  a'f  e  p'piciet  d*us. 

Ann  Bazly,  1643. 

The  headstones  in  the  churchyard  record  the  interment  of 
the  following  persons  : — 

^  Judge  Gundiy  died  of  the  jail  fever  on  his  circuit  at  Lannceston  March  30,  1754. 
He  resided  at  Maidenhayne,  in  the  parish  of  Mnsbury,  and  his  monument  stands  in  the 
church  there. 
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ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

Backnole  Edward,  August  15,  1841,  aged  35 ;  Sniiannah  and  Edward,  children. 
Bucknole  Edward,  November  90,  1834,  aged  62 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  July  27,  1834,  aged  65  > 

and  four  danghters. 
Gapper  Hannab,  December  5,  1850,  aged  36. 

OHver  William,  January  3,  1819,  aged  70  ;  Elixabeth,  his  wife,  March  13,  1800,  aged  60. 
Thomas  William,  1776,  aged  80 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  1753,  aged  57  ;  and  eight  children. 
Vickery  Francis,  April  21,  1811.  aged  56. 
Williams  O.,  Captain  ILN.,  April  7,  1836. 

ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

Boll  John,  Angnst  21,  1804^  aged  68  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  Febmary  21,  1819,  aged  82L 
Naish  Mary,  wife  of  John,  December  12,  1820,  aged  53. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Aldridge  Mary  Anii«  daughter  of  Major-General  Pilkington,  second  wife  of  Captain 

Aldridge,  of  Hilary  House,  Azminster,  May  6,  1853,  aged  42 ;  Elizabeth  Emily, 

infant  daughter. 
Anning  James,  February  10,  1870,  aged  69. 
Ackerman  James  ( infant ),  1816. 

Bastyan  William  May,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  April  23»  1830,  aged  21. 
Bishop  Mary,  Noyember  8,  1808,  aged  77. 
Bonner  family— mutilated  tomb. 

Bonner  Thomas,  August  17,  1822,  aged  69 ;  Joanna,  his  wife,  June  18,  1833,  aged  79. 
Bradford  John,  of  Sisterhood,  June  22,  1835,  aged  71 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  March  13> 

1861,  agad  73 ;  Ellen  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  their  daughters. 
Bragg  Frances,  of  Kenton,  December  30,  J  800,  aged  28. 
Burch  Elizabeth,  December  6,  1831,  aged  84. 
Burnett  Emma  Augusta,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  Parry  Burnett,   1839,  aged  2S ; 

Mary  Augusta,  her  mother,  1842,  aged  58. 
Chappie  Thomas,  May  23,  1850,  aged  73  ;  Lucretia  Hunt,  hia  wife,  July  27,  1863,  aged 

76  ;  Joseph  Pitfield,  their  son,  December  28,  1841,  aged  23  ;  Thomas,  their  aon, 

December  18,  1864,  sged  47. 
Collier  Giles,  May  19,  1806,  aged  63  ;  Mary,  hia  wife,  February  7,  1827,  aged  77. 
Coombs  George,  April  23,  1802,  aged  77 ;  Susannah,  his  wife.  May  9,  1792,  aged 66  ;aiid 

several  children. 
Coombs  Clarinda,  wife  of  Thomas,  March  22,  1822,  aged  67. 
Comer  Ann,  181 1,  aged  22. 
Cort  Elizabeth,  relict  of  H.  Cort,  of  Gosport,  January  24,  1816,  aged  72  ;  Elizabeth,  her 

daughter,  June  5,  1816,  aged  40  ;  Jane,  sister  of  H.  Cort,  November  24^  1824, 

aged  88. 
Cox  William,  son  of  Richard,  October  12,  1701 ;  Sarah,  «  with  her  brother  to  hia  deaire," 

December  14,  1701. 
Drake  WUliam,  July  28,  1775,  aged  48  ;  James,  infant  son,  January  6«  1762. 
Edwards  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  rector  of  Combpyne  (now  rector 

of  Misterton),  August  25,  1846  ;  John,  1846,  and  Mary  Jane,  1851,  children. 
England  Ann,  wife  of  S.  England,  April  15,  1807,  aged  80. 
Finnimore  Mary,  infant  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  September  2,  1844. 
Gage  Joseph,  of  Great  Trill,  June  30,  1846,  aged  58 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  January  31,  l^» 

aged  65. 
Gill  James,  November  9,  1825,  aged  72  ;  Patience,  his  wife,  July  21,  1816,  aged  57. 
Greig  Charles,  February  11,  1817,  aged  31. 
Hammond  Charles  Sampson,  of  Battle,  Sussex,  January  29,  1847,  aged  83 ;  Lucy,  hii 

wife,  November  24,  1S54,  aged  75. 
Hayman  William,  1810,  and  Sarah,  1816,  children  of  William  and  Margaret  Hayman. 
Hicks  Mary,  July  6,  1837,  aged  70. 
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Keech  Mary,  wife  of  William,  April  3,  1846,  aged  58.  . 

Lewis  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary,  Febmaiy  24,  1810,  aged  22. 

Lendey  James,  December  28,  1839,  aged  87  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  11,  1831,  aged  87  ; 

Robert  Lincolon,  their  son,  June  11,  1812,  aged  23.     [Accidentally  drowned  in  the 

Weir  Hole.] 
linton  Martha,  December  20,  1829,  aged  50  ;  Sarah,  Jannary  16,  1842,  aged  82. 
Locke  Christina,  of  Taonton,  September  28,  1829,  aged  67. 
Moon  Edward,  September  18,  1832,  aged  84. 
Nowlen  James,  Jane  26,  1830,  aged  46 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  October  2,  1819,  aged  40  ;  and 

four  infant  children. 
Peream  John,   1685,  and  John,  his  son,   1635.     Headstone  embellished  with  masonic 

emblems. 

**  Friends  and  parents  weep  no  more. 
Wee  be  not  lost  bvt  gone  before." 

Fering  Christopher,  July  16,  1828,  aged  74 ;  Isaac,  his  second  son,  accidentally  shot, 

August  29,  1829,  aged  21. 
Pound  James,  son  of  James  and  Mary,  of  the  George  Hotel,  Azminster,  June  18,  1837, 

aged  five.years  and  three  months. 
Priddis  Thomas,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Mary,  May  8,  1838,  aged  20 ;  Mary  Northcote, 

his'sister,  August  10,  1843,  aged  31. 
Fryer  Isaac,  of  Battleford,  Chardstock,  November  10,  1846,  aged  59  ;  Ann,  his  wife, 

October  9,  1844,  aged  60. 
Pulman  Philip,  December  21,  1871,  aged  80 ;  Anne  Rigney,  his  wife,  February  2,  1855, 

aged  67 ;  William  Henry  Rigney,  their  second  son,  August  23,  1821,  aged  six 

months  and  three  weeks. 
Robinson  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.,  Wesleyan  Minister,  September  4,  1840,  aged  43. 
Seward  John,  of  Westwater,  July  3,  1841,  aged  70 ;  John,  his  son,  August  9,  1815, 

aged  8. 
Symes  Robert,  November  21,  1832,  aged  67  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  February  18,   1827, 

aged  58. 
Sweetland  Mary,  wife  of  John,  October  24,  1787,  aged  36. 
Thorn  Joseph,  January  19,  1806,  aged  84 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  August  5,  1802,  aged  79 ; 

John,  their  son ;  and  Eli«{ibeth  and  Sarah,  daughters. 
Tytherleigh  Edwin,  1843 ;  Alfred,  1846 ;  and  Emma  Jane,  1854 ;  children  of  John  and 

Ann  Tytherleigh. 
Webber  Anna  Eliza,  infant  daughter  of  Thomas  Nichols  and  Catherine  Webber,  March, 

22,  1853,  aged  seven  months. 
Webber  William,  December.2,  1813,  aged  80. 
Wills  Rebecca,  wife  of  Emanuel,  April  7,  1831,  aged  33. 
Wills  William,  of  Charmouth,  August  19,  1815,  aged  27. 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

Anning  James,  February  5,  1837,  aged  73  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  December  22,  1833,  aged  73. 

Bond  William,  April  6,  1826,  aged  22. 

Bttdden  Jane,  June  9,  1850,  aged  28. 

Dight  Francis,  July  10,  1822,  aged  70;  Elizabeth,  his  granddaughter,  wife  of  George 

Harbin,  July  8,  1849,  aged  43  ;  George  Harbin,  January  25,  1849,  aged  47. 
Dight  Francis,  December  21,}1828,  aged  51 ;  and  three  infant  children. 
Holding  William,  of  Kingsdear,  Hampshire,  July  6,  1743,  aged  40. 
Paliridge  Eleanor  Ann,  "daughter  of  William  and  Ann,  August  17,  1827. 
Randall  Meliora,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Susannah,  Januaiy  6,  1795. 
Robins  Robert,  June  2,  1820,  aged  42 ;  Martha^  his  wife,  November  9,  1839,  aged  59  ; 

Ann  and  Mary,  their  daughters. 
Shore  Edward,  of  Coaxdon,  February,  1828,  aged  58 ;  Rachael,  his  wife,  June  29,  1851, 

aged  80. 
Shore  Jane  and  Edward,  infant  children  of  George  King  and  Emma,  1850. 
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Stedham  William,  October  2,  1833,  aged  24 ;  Caroline,  infant  daughter. 
Woolley  James,  February  11,  1834,  aged  80. 
Wyatt  Ann,  December  15,  1843,  aged  92. 

The  churchyard  was  closed  for  burials  on  October  1,  1855, 
when  a  new  cemetery,  to  be  more  particularly  spoken  of  pre- 
sently, was  made  available  for  interments  and  placed  under  a 
Burial  Board  which  had  been  elected  at  a  vestry  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  October  10,  1854,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
members  : — Captain  Aldridge,  Mr.  Davidson,  the  Rev.  J.  Bull 
(curate),  Mr.  John  Pearse  (churchwarden),  Mr.  J.  F.  Symes, 
Mr.  Joseph  Deane,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Mr.  John  Seward,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Harvey.  In  1863-4,  the  churchyard  was  completely 
enclosed  with  iron  railing,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a 
subscription  of  £182  65.  6d.,  added  to  a  church  rate  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound,  realising  £37  3^.  6c2.,  and  an  allowance  from  the 
church  rate  of  £25.  Upon  a  board  in  the  church,  removed 
in  1870,  when  the  alterations  of  the  interior  of  the  church  were 
made,  was  set  forth — "  The  bounds  of  the  chmrchyard  wall, 
beginning  at  a  house  formerly  called  John  Rawlings's  and 
ending  at  the  Vicarage,"  with  the  liabilities  of  the  different 
tithings  and  estates  for  keeping  the  wall  in  repair  : — 


Feet 

Feet 

For  Trill    ... 

...    6 

Week  [Wyke]  Chapel 

..   20 

„    Azminster  Manor 

•  •  • 

• • •                       • ••                       • 

,           ...    'W 

„    Haccombfee 

...  32 

PreataUer... 

...   73 

„    HiU'sFarm 

...  13 

Qammon's  Hill 

...     6 

„    Kilmington  Pariah 

•  •  • 

...            ...            . 

,.              •.'    o4 

,,    Uphay... 

...  34 

Weatwater 

75 

„    Smallridge 

107 

Wey croft ... 

33 

„    BeerhaU 

...  30 

HomCraville 

...    14 

„    Week  [Wyke]  Demiae 

•  •  • 

V  ■  •                                                ••  •                                                 « 

...    13 

,,    Axminater  Pariah 

• 

« •  • 

•  •  •                            •  •  •                            • 

...    30 

„    The  Rev.  the  Vicar 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                            •  •  •                            • 

13 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe^  that  the  original  church  at 
Axminster  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  as  the  bishopric  of  Crediton  was  not  then  existing 
it  must  have  been  an  emanation  from  the  diocese  of  Sherboma 
Its  founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cynehard,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  whose  burial  is  thus  recorded  in  the  '*  AnglO'Saaxm 
Chronicle  "  : — "  784.  And  Cynewulf  reigned  thirty-one  years, 
and  his  body  lies  at  Winchester,  and  the  ethling's  (Cynehard) 
at   Axminster, — and    their    right    paternal    kin  _  reaches  to 
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Cerdic."^  There  must  have  been  some  powerful  reason  for 
bringing  the  prince's  body  so  great  a  distance  and  for  not 
depositing  it  with  the  remams  of  the  other  members  of  his 
family  in  the  nearer  towns  of  Winchester  and  Sherborne. 
That  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  bury- 
ing persons  in  the  churches  founded  by  themselves  was  hardly 
ever  departed  from  in  those  early  times.  It  was  natural 
that,  actuated  by  the  well-known  piety  of  his  family,  and 
following  the  prevailing  custom,  the  kings  eldest  son 
should  seek  to  please  the. clergy  and  keep  the  affection  of 
the  laity  by  the  erection  of  a  church  at  the  principal  town 
and  occasional  residence  on  the  wide  demesne  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  royal  family  of  which  he  was  so  important  a 
member.  ^  What  appears  to  be  evidence  of  the  interment  is 
the  finding,  in  1748,  when  digging  a  vault  in  the  church  at  the 
south  side  of  the  western  door,  of  a  skull  and  several  human 
bones,  placed  in  order  and  all  filled  with  lead, — with  no  traces 
of  a  cofiin.  ^ 

King  Athelstan's  territorial  endowment  of  Axminster  church 
with  the  manor  of  Prestaller,  and  his  erecting  of  it  into  a  colle- 
giate establishment  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Brunenburgh  in  935,  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned, 
especially  at  page  599,  where  I  have  copied  from  the  Register 
or  Chartulary  of  Newenham  Abbey  what  is  recorded  of  the 
original  grant.  Owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  times, 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  successive  deaths  of  the  first  seven 

^  Seepage  558. 

'  See  Mr.  Davidson^s  '*  HUtory  of  Axrnlnster  Churcfu" 

"  **  OentUmarCs  Majazine  "  for  1748.  page  214.  See,  aUo,  Mr.  Davidson's  "  History,* 
in  which  several  similar  instances  are  given  and  the  matter  is  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
"  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  in  each  of  the  instances  above  mentioned  the 
remains  were  those  of  some  distinguished  person,  which,  being  dug  up  at  a  time  long 
subsequent  to  the  interment,  and  recognised  by  some  accompanying  memorial,  were 
piously  replaced  in  their  original  place  of  sepulture.  But  the  bare  bones  being  all  that 
remained  of  the  dead  body,  those  conceroed  adopted  the  precaution  of  filling  them  with 
lead,  that  future  excavators  might  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  and  unhonored  tenants 
of  the  earth.  •  .  .  The  ancient  writers  tell  of  no  other  illustrious  individual  than 
Cynehard  being  buried  at  Axminster  till  about  a  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  his 
death  [time  of  the  Battle  of  Brunenburgh],  and  if  the  remains  of  the  noble  personages 
then  interred  near  the  same  spot  had  been  distinguished  by  such  a  treatment  of  their 
bones,  it  must  have  been  at  a  period  when  the  intention  of  a  practice  so  extraordinary 
would  have  been  recordetl. " 

2  u 
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priests  appointed  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  slain  appear  not 
to  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  duties,  in  time,  devolved  upon 
a  single  incumbent.  Soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  how- 
ever, the  foundation  appears  to  have  been  restored  to  its 
original  form,  for  the  Register  says  that  one  of  the  seven 
priests  who  were  then  at  Axminster^  was  Queen  Mauds 
confessor,  and  that  on  his  promotion  to  a  canonry  at  York  he 
stipulated  with  his  successor  at  Axminster  to  be  allowed  eight 
marks  a  year.  In  time  the  seven  collegiate  priests  became 
reduced  by  death  to  two,  when  the  canon  demanded  from  the 
survivors  an  increase  of  salary,  and  the  result  was  a  rise  to 
twenty-four  marks — the  sum  paid  to  the  Church  of  York  until 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  claim  was 
successfully  resisted  by  Matthew,  the  holder  of  the  living  and 
nephew  of  Simon  de  Apulia,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  church 
of  York,  also,  on  some  pretension,  raised  an  unallowed  claim 
to  the  advowson,  which  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and,  along 
with  the  manor  and  hundred,  as  before  stated,  was  granted 
by  King  John,  in  1215,  to  Lord  William  Briwere,  who  bestowed 
the  living  upon  his  chaplain  and  steward,  Gervase  de  PrestaUer, 
whose  effigy  in  Axminster  church  has  been  already  spoken  o£ 
The  advowson  descended  to  Reginald  de  Mohun,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Alice,  the  original  of  the  other  eflSgy,  and  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  William  Lord  Briwere,  ^  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Newenham.  Quarrels  and  lawsuits 
followed  after  a  time.  Bronescombe,  bishop  of  Exeter,  disputed 
the  right  of  the  church  of  York  to  present,  and  collated  Walter 
de  Awliscombe,  on  whose  death,  soon  afterwards,  in  1265,  he 
collated  Nicholas  de  Honiton.  This  collation  was  cancelled  on 
an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  Nicholas  was  superseded  by 
John  de  Bridport  on  the  presentation  of  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
vent of  Newenham.  This  dispute  was  no  sooner  settled  than 
the  crown  set  up  a  right  to  the  advowson,  and  the  question 
was  tried  in  the  spring  of  1277  by  the  judges  and  a  jury 
composed  of  twenty-four  knights,  selected  equally  from 
Devonshire,  Somerset,  and  Dorset.  The  verdict  was  given  for  the 

^  In  the  original : — "  Un  de  set  preatres  ke  dank  faret  a  Axemynsir." 
'  See  page  624. 
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crown,  and  the  king  ( Edward  I. )  immediately  restored  the  right 
to  the  abbey  and  convent,  and  even  applied  to  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  to  appropriate  it  to  their  use.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
abbot,  Chichester,  took  upon  himself,  for  some  incomprehensi- 
ble reason,  to  cancel  the  royal  grant,  and  the  king,  thereupon, 
transferred  the  rents  and  emoluments  to  the  better  endowment 
of  the  Prebends  of  Warthill  and  Grindall,  in  the  church  of 
York.  Thus  the  rectorial  tithes  and  the  manor  of  Prestaller, 
over  four  hundred  acres,  were  severed  and  alienated  from  the 
abbey,  and  Chichester,  who  had  justly  earned  the  reprobation 
of  the  convent,  was  deposed  from  his  office.  Every  effort  to 
recover  from  the  church  of  York  was  made  by  the  convent,  but 
the  power  of  the  crown  was  irresistible.  About  1340,  during 
the  abbacy  of  Walter  de  la  Houe,  the  claim  was  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  from  that  time  the  two  York  prebendaries  have 
held  undisputed  possession.  ^  The  rectory  has  from  an  early 
period  been  let  to  farm.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  held 
by  the  Brookes,  of  Weycroft,  and  two  centuries  afterwards 
was  purchased  by  the  Drakes,  of  Ash,  who  held  it  on  renewable 
leases  till  1766,  when  the  last  Lady  Drake  sold  her  interest  to 
Joseph  Banks,  Esq.,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  York,  whose 
daughter,  about  1786,  brought  it  to  her  husband.  Col.  Kerney. 
In  1812,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  prebendary  of  Grindall,  pur- 
chased one  moiety,  and  in  1831  conveyed  it  to  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Conybeare,  rector  of  Sully,  Glamorgan,  whose  brother,  the 
Rev.  John  Josias  Conybeare,  prebendary  of  Warthill,  became 
the  owner  of  the  other  moiety,  which,  in  the  same  year,  was 
conveyed  by  his  widow  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  thus  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  afterwards  Dean  of  Llandaff,  became 
the  owner  of  the  entire  rectory.  Since  his  death,  in  1857, 
two  of  his  sons — John  Charles  Conybeare,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ranken  Conybeare,  his  surviving  executors — have 
become,  by  family  arrangement,  lords  and  farmers  of  the  entire 
manor  of  Prestaller  and  its  appendant  rectory,  and  now  hold  * 
them  for  two  lives,  with  power  to  grant  tenements  for  lives 
in  detail.      On  the  deaths  of  the  two  lives,  the  manor  and 

^  A  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Oliver*!  **  Monasticon  DevonieMU** 
and  in  Mr.  Davidson's  *'  H'uitory,^* 
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rectory  will  fall  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commiasioners,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  life  holdings  granted  by  the  Conjbeares  in 
detail.  On  the  Rev,  WilUam  Daniel  Conybeare  becoming 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  John  Conybeare, 
became  vicar  of  Axminster  with  the  chapelries  of  Kilraington 
and  Membury,  and  was  succeeded,  in  January,  1855,  by  the 
Rev,  Francis  Tate,  who  died  in  1867  and  was  buried  in  tbe 
churchyard  at  Membury,  whereupon  the  Rev.  William  Buhner 
Bailey  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  by  Mr,  John  Charlea 
Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Rankin  Conybeare.  The 
vicarage  is  at  present  under  sequestration, 

Axminster  vicarage  was  made  perpetual  by  Edward  I.  in  1305, 
and  endowed  with  a  specified  revenue  drawn  from  the  Bmall 
tithes  of  wool,  milk,  flax,  hemp,  lambs,  pigs,  geese,  and  garden 
produce,  together  with  all  oblations  and  the  tithe  of  hay  in 
Kilmington, — the  tithe  of  hay  from  other  parts  of  the  pansh 
being  expressly  reserved  to  the  parsonage.  A  spot  within  the 
consecrated  ground,  where  a  certain  priest  named  Eljas  had 
formerly  dwelt,  was  allotted  to  the  vicar  for  hia  habitation  and 
manse.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  vicar  should  receive  yearly 
a  sum  equal  to  about  five  pounds  for  wax  for  the  lights  in  the 
chancel,  and  should  reside  upon  bis  vicarage  and  honorably 
serve  the  church  and  chapels.  ^ 

The  rectory  of  Axminster,  with  its  chapelries,  is  valued  in 
the  King's  Books  at  £40  6s.  8d,,  and  the  vicarage  at  X44  Gs.  id. 
The  tithes  are  commuted  as  follow  : — 

£    L   d.  £    i.  d. 

Azuiniter  Beetoiul 670  10    0  Vicarial*  608  13  4 

Kilmington        100    0    0                „  240   0   0 

Mombaiy           „       264  16    0                „  336    0   0 


TotftU  per  umoUL  ...  I03S    6    0  1184  13   4 

The  parish  registers  of  Axminster  commence  as  follows : — 
Baptisms,  May  1,  1566;  marriages,  July  11,  1695;  deaths, 
December  10,  1559.  Among  the  entries  is  the  baptism  of  tbe 
celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  copied  in  my  account  of 
Ashe  in  a  future  page. 

'  A  copj  of  tbe  original  docnment  ii  given  in   the   appandii  to  Mr.   Dividson'i 

*  £30  2>.M.  of  the  vicarial  tithos  are  annexed  to  AU  Saiuta'  Chapel  of  Ease.  Sm 
page  571. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents,  compiled  from  tlie 
Collections  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Davidson,  the  archives 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  the  Register  of  Newenham  : — 

G«rvMe  de  Prestaller.     End  of  tha  twelfth  century, 

Mmtthew,  nepbsw  of  Simoa  da  Apniia,  bUhop  of  Exeter.     A.D.  1216. 

John  Mkniuel,  chancellor  of  England.     A-H.   1244. 

William  da  Wallby.  Admitted  November  I,  1259,  on  the  preaantation  of  tba  chnrch 
of  York.  Within  a  week  later  Biahop  Broneicombe  law  cause  to  collate  to  the  TJoange. 
He  oomplaini  of  tha  grou  negliganca  of  tha  Choroh  of  York  in  pratanting  to  tha  living, 
Mid  initituted 

Walter  de  AnleBcomba,  ordering  twenty-fonr  marks  a  year  to  be  paid  by  the  vicar 
out  of  tha  property  of  the  beneSce  to  the  canons  of  York — "  joxta  pradecetaorom  ooa- 
tronini  ordinationem."    Died  about  1265. 

Nicholaa  de  Honiton.  Collated  by  Bishop  Bronetcotube  on  Walter'a  death.  Bat  this 
collation  waa  cancelled  on  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan,  and 

John  de  Ilminater,  according  to  the  Newenham  Chartulaiy,  waa  admitted. 

John  da  Bridport.  Admitted  vicar  1265,  on  the  pteaantation  of  the  Abbott  and 
Convent  of  Newenham.     Died  A.D.  1291. 

John    ,     ,     ,     ,     living  in  1310. 

William  Foreattete,  a  native  of  Axmioater,  who  died  in  1311.  Hia  immediate 
ancceaaor  i«  not  known. ' 

Roger  Fedefer.     September  14,  132S  (void  since  the  9th  of  April),  oi 
tion  of  the  Prebenda  of  WartbiU  and  Grindtai,  in  York  church. 

John  ds  Clive,  1330,  on  whose  death 

John  de  Wilton  sacceeded,  Fe1)mary4,  1331. 

William  KusselL     Collated  by  Bishop  Grandisson  July  18,  1342,  "ad  v 
Axeminater  vac^tem." 

Richard  de  Uatheleaeye.  January  14,  1319.  He  exchanged  for  Chndleigb,  Match 
23,  1352,  with 

Thomas  Walsh. 

Thomas  Sage.     Collated  March  19,  1360  I. 

John  Attehnme.     On  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Sage,  November  29,  1361. 

John  Langley.     Eichanged,  September  3,  1374,  for  the  rectory  of  Combpyue,  with 

John  Urey,  on  whose  death,  in  1392, ' 

William  Rothewell  was  admitted.     He  exchanged  for  Hemiock  with 

John  Whattecombe,  September  20,  1399,  on  whose  resignation 

Henry  Pake  waa  admitted  in  London  by  Bishop  Stafford,  May  12,  1401. 

John  Worthyn.  He  exchanged  for  the  wardenship  of  St  Laurence's  Hoapital, 
Crediton,  with 

John  Matthn,  September  21,  1417,  who  exchanged  for  the  reutory  of  Mnabury  with 

John  Hill,  November  22,  1420.  He  exchanged  hia  former  living  of  Musbury  again 
on  Aognst  6,  1427,  witli  the  aforeaaid  John  Matthn. 

John  Clerc,  April  18,  1437,  on  Mattbn'a  reaignation.  ■ 

John  Hembnry,  before  1450.     Died  November  4,  1491. 

'  See  Dr.  Oliver'a  "  Addfnda  "  to  hia  "  JShelfJiiagtkal  AnliquUut." 
'  Whilst  John  Orey  waa  vicar  of  Axminstar  the  churchyard  appears  to  have  been 
left  open  and  unprotected.     Tbia  rouaed  the  indignation  of  Biahop  Brantynghsm,  who,  in 
his   Monition  dated  Jnly  4,  1382,  insisted  on  a  suitable  iuclosure  being  provided  by 
Michaelmas  that  year,  under  pain  of  interdicting  interments  within  the  cemetery. 

a  Bishop  Lacy,  on  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month,  had  directed  a  commisaion  to 
tha  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  to  enquire  "  de  jnra  Patronatua  Vicarie,"  to  whioh  John  Clero 
had  been  presented  by  the  Prebendaries. 
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John  Waty,  March  6,  1491-2.  Hib  tombstone,  which  records  his  death  March  5, 
1519,  may  be  seen  in  Axminster  church. 

Thomas  Stanesby  or  Scaseby,  April  26,  1519,  on  the  death  of  Waty. 

Cuthbert  Marshall,  S.T.P.,  July  12,  1529,  on  the  death  of  Scaseby. 

John  Underbill,  April  30,  1534,  on  Marshall's  resignation.  ^ 

Emery  Tackfyld,  October  31,  1537,  on  the  death  of  Underbill  Patrons  William 
Ayloff  and  George  Taylor,  for  this  tnm  only,  by  reason  of  the  advowson  granted  by  the 
prebendaries  of  Warthill  and  GrindalL 

Robert  Hicks,  admitted  to  the  Uviag  April  30,  1554,  certo  modo  vacantem.  Patron 
John  Fry,  Esq. 

John  Creche,  May  30,  1577,  on  the  death  of  Emery  Tuckfyld,  who  must  have  been 
restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Patron  Richard  Drake,  £^.,  one  of  the  esquires  of  the 
Qneen*s  Stabla 

William  Knoll,  March  23,  1601,  on  Creche*s  resignation.  Patron  Thomas  Long,  of 
Axminster,  by  virtue  of  the  advowson  granted  him  this  time  by  John  Hore  and  John 
Vye,  the  true  patrons  thereof. 

Arthur  Gwyn.  July  23,  1645. 

Richard  Greffen,  living  in  1650  and  1654. 

Bartholomew  Ashwood,  February  13,  1660.  Ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
August  24,  1662.  > 

Joseph  Crabbe,  November  21,  1662.  This  vicar  was  buried  at  Beaminster  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1699.  > 

William  Langford,  December  19, 1699,  on  Crabbers  death.  Patron  Sir  William  Drake, 
of  Ash,  Bart     Buried  in  his  church  September  17,  1731. 

John  Pester,  September  25,  1731,  on  Langford's  death.  Patron  Sir  William  Dnke, 
Bart    Died  March  22,  1767,  aged  65.     Buried  four  days  later. 

Philobeth  Domett,  vicar  of  Bovey  Tracey.  Admitted  July  25,  1767,  on  Pester*s 
death.  Patron  Joseph  Banks,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  Buried  in  Axminster  church  Feb- 
fuary  24,  1780. 

Benjamin  Symes,  March  20,  1780,  on  DometVs  death.     Same  patron. 

Charles  Steer,  May  24,  1782,  on  Symes's  resignation.    Patron  Joseph  Banks. 

William  Daniel  Conybeare,  on  Steer's  death,  April  22,  1836.  Patrons  Charles 
Ranken,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  and  William  Buckland,  D  D. 

William  John  Conybeare  (his  son),  1847. 

Francis  Tate.    January,  1865. 

William  Bulmer  Bailey.     1867. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  churchyard,  in  1855,  as  already 
stated,  the  interments,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  have 
taken  place  at  a  cemetery  formed  on  the  Chard  Road,  at  the 

^  In  1536  the  vicarage  was  valued  at  £40  6s.  8d  ;  the  prebend  of  Grindall  at  £20 ; 
and  the  prebend  of  Warthill  at  £20  a  year. 

■  Of  this  gentleman  Dr.  Cslamy,  in  his  "  JN'onconformist*8  ifemorial"  (edited  by 
Samuel. Pahner,  2nd  edition,  1802,  vol  2 ),  says  that  he  was  "  a  judicious,  godly,  and  labo- 
rious divine,  ejected  by  the  Ant  of  Uniformity.  Probably  the  person  whom  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  at  Bickleigh,  in  this  county.  .  .  .  His  family  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
times,  and  he  died  £40  in  debt,  but  God  graciously  appeared  in  opening  the  hearts  of 
strangers  for  their  relief.*' 

*  See  page  132.  Dr.  Calamy  says  that  he  was  **  a  man  of  good  abilities  and  leamiog, 
of  a  ready  invention,  and  very  facetious  in  conversation.  After  continuing  some  time  a 
nonconformist,  he  accepted  the  living  of  Axminster,  in  Devon,  and  continued  minister 
there  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  was  about  80  years  of  age."—"  Soncon/armuff 
Memorial^**  2nd  edition,  vol.  II.,  page  176. 
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distance  of  over  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  first  inter- 
ment, that  of  Mrs.  Moulding,  a  poor  woman  of  Horseleas, 
took  place  on  November  2,  in  that  year.  The  cemetery  was 
consecrated  on  Monday,  June  23,  1856,  by  Bishop  Philpotts. 
The  money  borrowed  for  the  cemetery  in  May,  1855,  was 
£1,200,  at  five  per  cent. — ^to  be  paid  oflf  in  twenty  annual 
instalments.  The  land  cost  £262,  and  the  contract  for  the 
buildings  was  £643  lis,  with  "  extras,"  of  course.  The  chapels 
are  very  plain,  but  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  ornamental 
shrubs  are  planted  about  the  grave  yard.  ^  The  headstones 
are  to  the  memory  of  the  following  persons  : — 

Aldridge  Louisa  Ann,  only  child  of  Bear  Admiral  Aldridge,  April  4,  1865,  aged  15. 
Badcock  Henry,  September  19,  1869,  aged  73  ;  Bridget,  his  wife,  June  28,  1835,  aged  32. 

( She  was  interred  in  the  parish  churchyard  with  five  of  her  children. )    Sarah,  his 

second  wife,  April  1,  1869,  aged  80. 
Banfield  Charles,  February  2,  1871,  aged  52. 
Bastyan  Thomas,  March  9,  1864,  aged  91. 
Berry  Henry,  July  7,  1865,  aged  69. 
Bishop  Bev.  John,  March  9,  1862,  aged  68. 
Bourne  Frederick  Edward,  September  8,  1873,  aged  72. 
Bradford  Elizabeth,  March  13,  1861,  aged  73. 

Bunston  Johu,  February  23,  1867,  aged  53  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  18,  1867,  aged  57. 
Bussell  Elizabeth,  December  11,  1855,  aged  91 ;  Ann  Cake,  her  daughter,  March  21, 

1867,  aged  78. 
Bussell  Ambrose,  April  16,  1871,  aged  64. 

Chick  Frances  Towgood,  wife  of  Amos,  August  6,  1870,  aged  31. 
Clarke  Samuel,  April  23,  1868,  aged  61 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  20,  1870,  aged  60. 
Connett  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas,  March  16,  1867,  aged  25. 
Cox  John,  Principal  of  Oak  House  School,  May  12,  1865,  aged  52 ;  Charles  Octavius,  his 

son,  April  18,  1862,  aged  10. 
Davidson  James,  February  29,  1864,  aged  70. 
Denham  John  Edwin,  October  25,  1862,  aged  27. 
Denham  Lucy,  November  10,  1858,  aged  57. 
De  Paris  Charlotte  Didier,  June  30,  1868,  aged  67. 
Doran  John  Edward,  Commander  Royal  Navy,  May  22,  1868,  aged  39. 
Doyne  Frances  Margaret,  wife  of  Major  Mould,  Royal  Engineers,  February  9,  1869,  aged 

27. 
Enticott  Jane,  February  6,  1871,  aged  56. 
Fitch  Charles,  August  18,  1866,  aged  48. 
Gage  John,  of  Great  Trill,  October  19,  1868,  aged  46. 
Goddard  Samuel,  April  18,  1867,  aged  78;  Sarah,  his  wife,  November  10,  1865,  aged  77  ; 

Alice,  infant  daughter,  March  26,  1858. 
Gnnnell  John  Baker,  of  Margate,  November  10,  1866,  aged  84. 
Gonn  William,  March  31,  1870,  aged  66 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  January  28,  1867,  aged  70. 
Gnnn  Emma,  wife  of  Frederick  John,  March  13,  1867,  aged  38. 
Harvey  Emma  Mary,  April  2,  1862,  aged*  29. 

Hallett  Edward,  October  22,  1859,  aged  55 ;  Jane  Sophia  Hallett,  April  12,  1859. 
Hayball  Aaron,  October  5,  1869,  aged  60. 
Hayman  Sarah,  July  4^  1864,  aged  76. 

^  See  page  670. 
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Hsyin«D  Mallock  Etbel  Baymond,  infant  daaghtor  of  Ellis  Butlett  and  Edith  Hftynun, 
Uiirch  Itj,  1867  ;  Thomas  Arthur  Kaymund  Haynuut,  iufuit  ion,  Aujjnut  10.  ISfiS. 

Henley  George,  July  12,  186G,  aged  73  ;  Ann,  hie  wife,  Jonnaiy  20,  I86j,  aged  66 ;  Stnh, 
their  daagbter,  December  18,  185C,  »gad  22. 

Higgina  Kebeoca,  widow  of  George  W.  Poole  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Forward,  April  26. 
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tion  at  Chard.  Ejected  from  his  Hving  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, on  Aiigust  24,  1662,  and  "  firmly  refusing  such  oaths 
as  were  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  apprehended  by  eoxildiers, 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  sent  to  the  common  gaol  at 
Exon."  He  seems  previously  to  have  begun  to  preach  on  his 
own  account,  with  the  following  result : — "  Now  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  engage  the  hearts  of  some  serious  pious  christians 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  attend  frequently  on  the 
ministry  of  this  holy  man,  who  got  into  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  also  with  those  few  souls  in  the  town  of 
Axminster  {whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  wrought  vpon  by  His 
word  and  spirit)  who  likewise  resolved  to  joyn  in  and  walk 
with  them  in  the  same  order  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 
And  foreseeing  clouds  to  gather  blacknesse  over  these  riations, 
and  the  Lord,  in  the  way  of  His  Providence,  to  threaten  His 
churches  and  interest  with  a  flood  of  trouble  and  persecution, 
both  Mr.  Ashwood,  with  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  incorporate 
themselves  into  one  body  before  the  storm  did  fall.  And  in  a 
short  time  after,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  other  churches,  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Benn,  pastor  of  a  church  of  Christ  at  Dor- 
cheater,  and    Mr.    Thorn,  pastor   of  a   church    of   Christ   at 

Weymouth,  on  a  solemn  day  of  prayer were 

embodyed  and  constituted  a  church  of  Christ.  .  ,  .  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Ashwood  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  their  pastor, 
who  immediately,  by  the  consent  of  the  church,  and  his  readily 
accepting  their  call,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  assistance  of 
those  worthy  pastors  before  named,  was  ordained  and  set  apart 
for  the  pastoral  office  in  this  little  sister  church,  whose  founda- 
tion was  now  laid,  the  number  of  the  names  being  but  few, — 
about  twelve  or  thirteen." 

Mr.  Ashwood,  after  only  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  returned 
to  his  post  and  "  immediately  set  about  his  pastoral  work  as 
before,"  and  the  organisation  of  elders  and  other  congregational 
machinery  was  so  effectual  that  converts  were  made  with  great 
rapidity,  notwithstanding  "  the  rage  of  the  adversary  "  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  extract ; — "  On  ye  13th  of  the  7  moneth,  anno 
1G(J3,  it  being  a  Sabbath  day,  the  church  had  appointed  that 
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day  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper  in  a  lonesome  place  near  a  great  wood,  ^  where  a  great 
number  of  people  from  divers  parts  were  assembled  together, 
at  which  time  there  was  the  pastor  of  another  church  (who, 
through  the  violence  of  persecution,  was  constrained  frequently 
to  be  wanting  from  his  people  and  to  leave  his  own  habitation 
also),  whose  name  was  Mr.  Henry  Butler  (ejected  vicar  of 
Yeovil ),  who  preached  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ashwood  being  design'd  to  preach  in  the  after  part  of  the 

day As  soon  as  this  first  exercise  was  past,  and 

the  ministers  being  gone  apart  from  the  people  into  the  wood 
to  refresh  themselves,  some  souldiers  that  were  ranging  abroad 
like  ravening  wolves  for  their  prey,  observing  the  motions  of  the 
people,  riding  furiously  by  the  place,  brake  in  amongst  the 
people  and  disperst  them.  Some  persons  were  apprehended 
and  taken  by  them  (whereof  some  of  them  were  members 
of  this  church),  and  carry 'd  away.  Several  persons,  as  they 
could  have  opportunity,  hastened  to  their  habitations.  Others 
tarried  some  space  of  time  in  the  wood  and  secretly  in  corners, 
to  escape  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Ashwood  and  Mr.  Butler,  with  severall  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  drawing  out  of  the  wood  and  hiding-place, 
providentially  meeting  each  other,  resolved  to  spend  the  night 
solemnly  together,  and  accordingly  hasted  away,  with  as  much 
prudence  as  possible,  to  a  private  house  about  two  mil® 
distant,"  &c. 

Persecutions  and  imprisonments  followed  the  breaking  of  the 
various  harsh  and  impolitic  laws  enacted  for  the  uniformity  of 
religion  and  the  suppression  of  dissent.  But  the  Axminster 
dissenters  were  nothing  daunted,  and  continued  their  secret 
meetings,  although  at  enormous  risk.  But  by  and  by  came  a 
show  of  relaxation,  and  about  the  year  1672  the  old  seat  of 
the  Brookes,  at  Weycroft, — or,  rather,  what  remained  of  it,— 
was  rented  by  the  congregation.  The  illness  of  Mr,  Ashwood 
at  Chard,  and  the  "  grievous  sin  "  of  Robert  Bull,  in  stealbg  a 
sheep  from  a  neighboiu",  gave  sore  discomfort  for  some  time, 

^  Tradition  says  that  the  place  asaally  selected  for  these  secret  services  was  tltft 
known  as  Great  Wood,  at  the  back  of  Cloakham — a  very  secluded  spot 
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and  then  the  days  of  persecution  came  again.  Certain  other 
members,  also,  fell  away,  pFOving  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters  even  in  professing  puritans. 

Mr.  Ashwood  died  at  Chard  on  October  27,  1678.  His  son, 
the  Rev.  John  Ashwood,  born  at  Axminster  in  1657,  kept  a 
school  there  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  one  at  Chard,  whence 
he  was  "  driven  out  by  persecution,"  and  ultimately  became 
minister  of  a  congregation  at  Peckham.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  sermons  and  addresses,  which,  in  1707,  were  collected 
and  published,  with  an  account  of  the  author's  life,  by  Thomas 
Reynold.  Mr.  Stephen  Towgood,  of  Yeovil,  was  in  1679 
chosen  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ashwood  at  Axminster,  and  for 
two  years  the  people  met  at  Wykecroft  in  peace.  But  in  1681 
persecution  returned,  and  during  1682  the  congregation  were 
again  driven  to  the  woods,  and  were  watched  by  subtle  in- 
formers. One  who  had  got  among  the  assembly  one  Sunday 
"  like  a  fox,"  was  discovered,  and  "  pusht "  out  from  among 
them  ere  the  commencement  of  the  service,  and  was  not  long 
afterwards  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  a  confederate.  "  His  wicked 
companion  also,  that  had  killed  him,  privily  convey 'd  himselfe 
away  from  the  hands  of  justice,  so  that  both  these  troublers  of 
the  poor  people  of  God  (their  iniquity  being  come  to  the  full) 
were  cutt  oS  in  one  day,  so  terrible  is  the  Lord,  out  of  his 
Holy  places,  that  he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against  the  persecu- 
tors." The  congregation,  however,  were  hunted  out  of  their 
sylvan  retreats  by  "  horsemen  riding  towards  them, — some  of 
the  grandees  of  the  time,"  including  magistrates  and  "  several 
gents,  so  termed,"  and  "the  church  was  sorely  tried,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  to  keep  vp  their  communion  together  on 
the  Sabbath  daies."  Joseph  Harvey,  however,  of  Winsham, 
and  Benjamin  Shute,  of  Chard,  offered  their  houses,  in  which, 
for  a  time,  the  church  "  enjoyed  choice  sabbaths  "  and  compara- 
tive safety.  But  a  renewal  of  troubles  was  at  hand.  "  From 
information  received,"  the  law  was  put  in  force  and  several 
were  convicted, — "  their  houses  rifled  and  their  goods  violently 
taken  away."  The  principal  victims  were  Samuel  Rampson, 
Nicholas  Marder,  Emmet  Lucas,  Edward  Slade,  and  Richard 
Oliver.     Mr.  Towgood  himself,  while  in  the  house  of  Roger 
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Hoor,  at  Chard,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  back  door  as  the 
magistrates,  the  town  clerk,  "  and  other  inferior  officers,"  got 
in  at  the  front  one.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  similarly  fortunate 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  at  Axminster,  where,  during  a  clan- 
destine service  in  a  certain  house,  the  officers  of  the  town 
"  brake  in  like  lyons,"  and  "  he  slipt  out  at  the  door "  and 
passed  some  constables  watching  there,  not  one  of  whom  "  did 
open  his  mouth  or  lift  up  a  hand  to  take  him."  I  may  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Conventicle  Act  of  Charles  II.  provided 
that  "every  person  about  sixteen  years  old  present  at  any 
meeting  under  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion  in  other 
manner  than  is  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
there  are  five  persons  more  than  the  household,  shall,  for  the 
first  oflfence,  be  sent  to  jail  for  three  months  till  he  pay  j£5,  for 
the  second  offence  six  months  till  he  pay  £10,  and  for  the  third 
offence  be  banished  to  one  of  the  American  plantations." 

The  death  of  Charles  and  the  accession  of  James,  in  1685, 
were  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  among  the  congregation,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  had  "  to  pass  through  a  black  howling  wilder- 
ness." Monmouth's  rebellion,  as  already  stated,  excited  hopes 
not  destined  to  be  realised,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  local 
persecution  and  misery  until  the  accession  of  William  III. 
brought  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  building  of  the  first  chapel  at  Axminster  is  the  subject 
of  the  last  important  entry  in  the  "  Book  of  MemeTiibrance : " 
— "  Now  there  was  a  design  to  erect  a  new  meeting  house,  but 
by  reason  of  some  who  lived  at  a  distance,  who  were  not  so 
fully  reconciled  to  it,  the  work  was  deferred  for  some  time. 
Howbeit,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1698,  they  began  to 
build,  and  necessary  help  and  supplies  being  offered,  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  success  and  speediness,  for  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  sixth  moneth,  it  being  the  sabbath,  at  the  close  of 
the  public  exercises,  notice  was  given  to  the  congregation  that 
they  should  leave  that  place  of  worship  at  Wickcroft  and 
assemble  the  next  Lord  s  day  in  the  town  of  Axminster.  This 
place  at  Wy kecroft  had  bin  a  place  of  shelter  for  many  years. 
Choice  and  precious  sabbaths  the  congregation  enjoyed  there, 
and  though  they  had  bin  driven  out  once  and  again  yet  the 
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Providence  of  God  opened  the  door  for  their  return  again  into 

this  public  meeting  house On  the  next  Lord  s 

day  after,  being  the  14th  day  of  the  6th  moneth  [1698],  the 
congregation  assembled  in  their  new  meeting  house  in  the  town 
of  Axminster,"  and  Mr.  Towgood  preached  "from  John  4,  21/' 

The  chapel  is  in  Chard  Street, — a  plain  thatched  building, 
somewhat  reduced  from  its  former  size  and  no  longer  used  for 
worship, — a  more  pretentious  building  having  been  erected 
by  its  side  in  1828. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Towgood's  ministry  extended  to  the  long 
period  of  forty-three  years,  or  until  the  year  1722.  Micaiah, 
son  of  Matthew  Towgood,  born  at  Axminster  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1699,  became  an  eminent  author  and  dissenting 
minister  at  Exeter,  where,  in  1761,  he  was  also  master  of  an 
establishment  for  training  young  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  late  Rev.  James  Small,  minister  at  Axminster  from  1785 
to  1834,  was  for  thirty-one  years  master  of  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  that  town.  The  successors  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Towgood  were  the  Rev.  John  Stucley,  till  1737  ; 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wheeler,  till  1770  ;  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Stephens, 
of  Furzeleigh,  till  1785  ;  and  then  the  Rev.  James  Small. 
Those  subsequently  were  the  Rev.  G.  Hunter,  till  1840;  the 
Rev.  A.  Jupp,  till  1846  ;  the  Rev.  R.  Penman,  till  1850  ;  the 
Rev.  James  Read,  till  1853  ;  the  Rev.  John  Bishop,  till  1862  ; 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Le  Blond,  till  1867  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Duncan 
Corken,  till  1869;  the  Rev.  W.  Lance,  till  1873;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Perkins,  who  accepted  the  pastorate  and  entered  on 
the  Sunday  duties  on  July  5,  1874. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Small,  who  was 
greatly  respected  by  his  congregation  and  by  the  inhabitants 
generally,  appears  upon  a  tablet  in  the  new  chapel : — 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  cbarch  and  congregation  assembling  in  this  place  of  wor- 
ship  in  memory  of  their  late  affectionate,  faithful,  and  beloved  pastor  the  "Rev,  James 
Small,  who,  after  laboring  among  them  with  diligence  and  success  for  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  years,  and  having  been  for  thirty-one  years  of  that  period  the  tutor  of  the  Western 
Academy,  was  called  to  his  eternal  rest  on  the  22nd  day  of  January,  1834,  aged  74  years. 
We  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  jusUy,  and  unblameably  he  behaved 
himself  amongst  us. 

The  death  of  Mr,  Small's  wife  and  son  is  thus  recorded 
against  a  wall  in  the  old  chapel : — 
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In  memory  of  MarthA,  wife  of  James  Small,  pastor  of  this  chnrcli,  who  departed  tha 
life  November  18,  1795,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  An  amiable  pattern  of  evugelial 
piety,  filial  duty,  conjugal  affection,  and  parental  love.  Also  in  memory  of  WiUian,  tbor 
second  son,  who  died  April  29,  1793,  aged  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  headstones  in  the  chapel  grave- 
yard : — 

Collins  Samuel,  June  3,  1866,  aged  76  ;  Elisabeth  Jane,  April  19,  1866,  sged  12. 

Collins  James,  February  14,  1856,  aged  72  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  September  8, 1867,  tgei^ 

Conder  Samuel,  March  21,  1835,  aged  79. 

Conder  Sarah,  May  1,  1830,  aged  70. 

Cross  John,  July  3,  1842,  aged  52  ;  Sarah,  his  wife.  May  16,  1861,  aged  69. 

Deane  Mary  Ann,  March  24,  1859,  aged  35. 

Dening  Harriet,  December  20,  1866^  aged  49. 

Devenish  Mary,  November  29,  1842,  aged  68. 

Devenish  Rev.  Samuel,  November  2,  1826,  aged  4a     Buried  at  Sydling  St  Kidiohi. 

Edwards  Mary  Emily,  September  1,  1844,  aged  6. 

Hayman  Ann  Sarah,  June  21,  1861,  aged  eighteen  months. 

Hill  John,  November  1,  1862,  aged  65. 

Hoare  Philadelphia  Constantino,  October  12,  1792,  aged  50. 

Knight  Lucy  Jane,  July  30,  1834,  aged  two  months ;  Fanny,  February  14, 1841,  aged  3^ 

years ;  Elizabeth,  September  13,  1870,  aged  64 ;  James,  her  son,  June  9,  1872, 

aged  29  ;  Charles  S.  H.,  her  son,  February  3,  1873,  aged  36. 
Marshall  Thomas,  February  4,  1817,  aged  73  ;  Anna,  his  sister,  January  14,  1831,  aged 

89. 
Orchard  Abraham,  June  5,  1857,  aged  86  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  December  19,  1857,  ag(d  M. 
Seward  John,  for  many  years  deacon  of  this  church,  February  1,  1777,  aged  94. 
Small  Rev.  James,  for  48  years  pastor  of  this  church,  January  22, 1834,  aged  74 ;  Martin, 

his  wife,  November  18,  1795,  aged  38  ;  William,  their  son,  April  29,  1793,  aged  4; 

Sarah,  his  second  wife,  March  8,  1824,  aged  50  ;  Eleanor,  their  daughter,  Juse  15. 

1804,  aged  9  months  ;  Amelia,  their  daughter,  June  7,  1812,  aged  4  years. 
Stevens  Rev.  Francis  Grubb,  April  19,  1813,  aged  67  ;  Elisabeth,  his  wife.  May  1, 1831. 

aged  75 ;  Mary,  his  daughter,  April  5,  1830,  a^  48  ;  Samuel,  his  son,  November 

6,  1849,  aged  63  ;  John,  his  son,  April  1,  1856,  aged  71. 
Whitty  Sarah  Luck,  February  2,  1839,  aged  56— granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J<^ 

Conder  of  London,  and  wife  of  Samuel  Rampson  Whitty  ;  also  Samuel  Bimpftn 

Whitty,  April  11,  1855,  aged  71. 
Wills  James,  December  22,  1836. 
Wills  James,  June  22,  1860,  aged  68. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel,  near  the  market  house,  dates  from  tie 
year  1796.  Upon  a  monument  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  the  following  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Bull,  who  departed  this  life  the  11th  day  <i^ 
August,  1830,  aged  82  years.  He  gave  to  this  chapel  two  fields  in  the  parish  of  Musborj, 
Devon,  and  also  forty  pounds  yearly  out  of  an  estate  called  Fursley,  in  this  parish,  to  1* 
appropriated  as  follows  : — Five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Azminster  every  Xmas  in  bread, 
money,  or  clothing,  a  portion  for  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  methodist  chapel  in  the 
town  of  Azminster,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  lociety. 
either  in  salary  for  the  minister  or  in  the  purchase  of  religious  tracts  or  books  of  instnc- 
tioo,  as  the  trustees  shall,  in  their  absolute  and  nnoontroulable  discretion,  think  proper. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  near  the  turnpike  gate  on  the 
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Lyme  road,  was  originally  erected  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
and  liberality  of  the  late  Henry  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Terrace 
Lodge,  and  his  family.  It  was  formally  opened  for  service  by 
Bishop  Baines  on  August  16,  1830.  Mr.  Knight's  father,  John 
Knight,  Esq.,  of  Cannington,  purchased  Hilary  House,  Axmin- 
ster  (previously  Mr.  CoUtaret's ),  in  1763,  and,  removing  there, 
fitted  up  a  room  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  during  his  life 
and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  his  eldest  son,  William,  till  the 
opening  of  the  building  on  the  Lyme  road.  The  original 
building  of  1831  was,  in  1861,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Henry  Knight,  Esq.,  taken  down,  and  another,  of 
larger  dimensions,  was  erected  by  the  present  Henry  Knight, 
Esq.,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  on  its  site,  and  was 
first  used  for  service  on  Thursday,  May  29,  1862,  being 
Ascension  day.  It  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  the  east 
window  is  filled  with  beautifully-stained  glass,  as  are  also  the 
smaller  north  window  of  the  chancel  and  a  wheel  window  at 
the  west  end.  The  altar  and  its  appendages  are  of  a  costly 
character.  The  church  contains  also  a  fine-toned  organ.  There 
is  a  brass  plate  against  the  west  wall  in  the  interior,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  names  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  and 
of  their  children,  the  dates  of  such  of  them  as  are  deceased 
being  filled  in  thus  : — 

Pray  for  the  souls  of  Henty  Knigbi,  who  died  May  10,  1858 ;  Mary  Knight ;  Henry 
Knight;  Mary  Knight;  Eliza  Ann  Knight,  O.S.F.,  May  6,  1853;  Rev.  William 
Knight,  S.I.,  Angust  26,  1859  ;  James  Alexander  Knight ;  Sarah  Ann  Haggerston  ; 
Julia  Frances  Knight ;  James  Frampton  Knight ;  Thomas  Bams  Knight ;  R.I.P. 

In  the  exterior  wall  of  the  church  at  the  west  end,  against 
the  burying  ground,  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  the 
crucifixion,  with  accompanying  figures,  within  a  niche,  beneath 
which  are  the  following  inscriptions  in  stone  : — 

Per  crucem  et  passionem  tuam 
Libera  nos  Domine. 
Henry  Knight  died  May  10,  1858,  aged  79  ;  Mary  Knight  died  July  31,  1870,  aged  90  ; 
Mary  Knight  died  September  15,  1870,  aged  63. 

In  the  burying  ground  is  a  handsome  monument  surmounted 
by  a  cross  over  the  vault  of  the  Knight  family.  A  marble 
tomb  there  records  the  death  of  Maximilian  Hodgson 
Joseph  Geneste,  of  Castle  Hill  House,  Axminster,  July  28, 
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1S67,  aged  30.  On  other  tablets  are  recorded  the  deaths  of 
ilaiy  Welsh,  XoTember  14,  1S56,  in  her  87th  year  ;  John 
Sandford,  March  18,  1866,  aged  68  ;  and  Hannah,  his  wife, 
March  9,  1871,  aged  69.  Attached  to  the  church  is  the  pres- 
bytery, or  priest's  residence,  which  the  priest,  the  Rev,  John 
Toohey,  stationed  here  in  March,  1856,  has  occupied  since 
its  erection.     There  is  also  a  school  on  the  grounds. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the 
"  reli^ous "  question  which  has  done  so  much  to  disgrace 
the  name  of  Rehgion,  should  read  Dr.  Oliver's  "  History 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  the  West  of  England,"  It  is 
a  fair  set-off  to,  and  a  quid  pro  quo  for,  the  local  "  Book  of 
Remembrance,"  and  tells  tales  of  persecution  and  cruelty  far 
more  terrible  than  those  recorded  by  the  Puritan  chronicler. 
By  way  of  illustration  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hambley,  a  priest  of  Douay  College  and  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  who  was  "  betrayed  at  an  inn  by  a  gentleman's 
servant"  and  fared  "very  hard  during  two  years'  imprisonment," 
and  after  a  trial  before  Judge  Gent  was  hanged  at  Chard  in 
the  summer  of  1587.  ^  The  Doctor  mentions  the  case  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Coffin,  of  Wambrook,  who,  in  1645,  had  his 
lands  and  rents  sequestrated,  and  gives  accounts  of  priest- 
hunting  and  cold-blooded  executions  quite  as  thrilling  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Bloody  Assize"^:—"  In 
April,  1 594,  John  Cornelius  was  apprehended  in  his  hiding  hole 

at   Chideock   Castle Mr,   Thomas   Bosgrave,    a 

relative  of  Mr.  Anmdell,  and  two  servants,  Terence  John  Cary 
and  Patrick  Salmon,  were  committed  to  prison  and  suffered 
death  with  him  at  Dorchester,  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 
A  poor  malefactor  whom  he  had  converted,  executed  at  the 
same  time,  declared  aloud  that  he  was  a  happy  man  to  die  in 
such  good  company."  To  this  the  Doctor  appends  a  note  by 
Verstegan,  the  antiquary  : — "  They  coiild  not  get  a  caldron  for 
any  money  to  boyle  his  quarters  in,  nor  no  man  to  quarter  him, 

'  "  CnllfUiont  lotnanU  a  Hiitory  of  Ihe  Catholic  Beligion,"  by  Dr.  OliTcr.  Londaii  : 
CharlM  Dolman,  1657. 

•  "  We  deplore  the  ontrageg  which  »ceompany  revolution*.  Bnt  the  more  violent 
the  outrages,  the  moreauurod  we  feel  that  a  revolution  was  neceaaaiy."— Lord  Macaalay'a 
"  Kvaiy,"  page  25. 
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rushed  against  his  standing  victim,  and,  plunging  his  knife  into 
the  belly,  there  left  it,  amidst  the  murmurs  and  groans  of  the 
bystanders.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  priest,  perfectJv 
sensible,  and  seeing  himself  naked  and  horribly  wounded, 
turning  his  head  to  the  sheriff,  said, — *  Mr.  Sheriff,  is  this  your 
justice  ? '  Then  the  executioner,  summoning  courage,  seizes  his 
victim,  and,  dashing  him  on  the  ground,  opens  the  whole  belly, 
and,  with  savage  brutality,  tears  out  the  bowels." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  protestantism  waa  expected 
to  be  advanced,  while  the  protestant  sects  were  in  turn  lament- 
ing the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  themselves  subjected, 
and  imiting  in  a  merciless  howl  against  the  catholics  ]  Such 
was  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  Keligion  of  Peace  and  Grood 
Will,  not  by  Indian  savages  and  cannibals,  but  by  people  who 
called  themselves  Englishmen  and  Christians  I  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  those  days  are  past,  and  that  modem  persecution 
has  assumed  a  form  less  physically  revolting  although  sufficiently 
revolting  in  another  sense. 

Axminster  is  rich  in  parochial  charities,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  given  in  a  footnote.  ^ 

^  Alexander  Eveiy,  in  1588,  left  £100,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  laid  out  jeariy 
IQ  bread  for  the  poor.  He  left,  also,  £50  to  be  letU,  on  proper  security,  to  deeerving  yo«n^ 
men  of  the  parish.  Deeds  dated  December  10,  1621,  and  Febraary  10,  1679,  show  Uiat 
these  sums  formed  part  of  the  purchase  money  of  a  close  in  Woodbury  Lane,  cantainiiig 
two  acres,  also  **  New  Close,''  one  acre  and  two  roods,  and  five  closes  and  an  otdiard  eon- 
taining  fifteen  acres— in  all,  eighteen  acres  two  roods,  then  producing  £29  yearly,  diatribnted 
in  bread  at  Christmas.  In  the  same  deeds,  also,  are  included  a  tenement  at  Honiton,  two 
houses,  with  a  garden  and  an  orchard  attached  to  each,  in  Axminster,  "  one  other  hcnise 
in  Back  Lane ''  ( which  afterwards  fell  down  ! ),  "  and  another  house  in  the  same  pansh.** 
"Another  house  and  garden  in  Chard  Street''  (afterwards  formed  into  three  t^emeata 
inhabited  by  poor  people),  "  and  another  house  and  garden  in  South  Street"  Some  of 
these  houses  were  given  by  Walter  Yonge,  in  1613,  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  them  was 
afterwards  erected  the  old  workhouse,  on  the  western  side  of  the  church.  John  Sampeon, 
in  1618,  gave  20s.  a  year  out  of  lands  in  Membury  called  "  Bathoote,"  or  Bldge  FKmi. 
John  Yonge,  in  1612,  gave  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £5  out  of  Ham  Close,  Colytcm,  to  be 
distributed  in  shirts  and  shifts.  For  a  similar  distribution  umually,  to  twenty  poor 
persons,  Leonard  Peream  left  £100  in  1711.  Of  this  legacy,  dB60  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Stagmore,  or  "  Brickfield,"  near  Cloakham  Bridge,  then  producing  £4  a  year.  The 
remaining  £40,  with  £5  left  by  Ann  Scriven,  in  1727,  were  invested  in  the  Bridport 
Turnpike  Trust.  John  Ellard,  in  1816,  left  the  interest  of  £100,  also  for  shirts  and  shifts 
to  the  poor ;  Anne  Palmer,  in  1815,  a  rent  charge  of  £5  out  of  *'  ten  or  twelve  acree  oi 
land  at  Wick,"  for  bread  ;  and  Thomas  Whitty,  May  11,  1713,  a  rent  charge  of  20^  lat  % 
piece  of  land  at  Wilhay  for  the  same  purpose.  The  free  school,  for  twelve  poor  boys  maA 
girls  of  Axminster  and  two  of  Kilmington,  is  endowed  with  six  acres  of  land  in  Kilmiikg- 
ton,  purchased,  in  1746,  for  £160,  made  up  with  £100  bequeathed  by  Penelope  Saffin,  of 
Exeter,  and  £60  from  sources  which  the  Commissioners  were  '*  unable  to  discover.**- 
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la  common  with  many  other  plaxjes  in  the  West,  Axminster 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  cloth  trade,  and  more 
recently  of  a  carpet  manufactory  which  had  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  was  established  in  1755  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitty, 
whose  descendant  carried  on  the  business  till  1835,  when  it 

the  "  Report  of  ike  Commissioners  qf  Public  Charities  in  Devonshire.^*  The  school  is 
farther  endowed  with  two  acres  of  land  given  by  the  parishioners  of  Kilmington  on 
condition  that  they  should  send  two  free  scholars.  The  "elementary  edaoation" 
of  the  parish  is  now,  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  vestry  on  January  22, 
1874,  under  the  management  of  a  Board,  as  constituted  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts  of  1870  and  1872.  The  election  of  the  first  School  Board  took  place  on  Monday, 
March  16,  1874,  when  the  parish  was  polled  and  the  votes  were  recorded  by  ballot 
for  the  first  time.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  C.  H.  Ewens,  280 ;  Mr.  James 
Boon,  266  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Parrett,  235 ;  Mr.  £.  G.  Forward,  225 ;  Mr.  W.  Pulman,  194 ; 
Mr.  C.  Hallett,  174  ;  Mr.  James  Bradford,  123  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Deane,  122  ;  Mr.  John  Heal, 
87  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Loveridge,  8 ;  Mr.  John  Pearse,  3.  The  first  five  gentlemen  were  declared 
to  be  elected.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  April  2,  Mr.  Forward  was  elected 
chainnan  and  Mr.  W.  Pulman  vice-chairman.  An  account  of  a  legacy  by  Mr.  Robert  Bull 
is  given  at  page  684.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  latest  annual  rental  of  the  charity 
lands  and  of  the  receipts  for  dividends  : — Charities  administered  by  the  Feoffees— yttK 
Mallock — ^Field,  shed,  and  garden  at  Woodbury,  Axminster,  to  Christmas,  1873 
(2a.  Or.  8p. ),  7^  7«.  Mr.  Boon— Lands  at  Wyke,  to  Michaehnas,  1873  ( 15a.  Or.  20p. ), 
3R  10«.  Mr.  Berry— Field  called  Elbow,  near  Trill  Coppice,  to  Christmas,  1873 
(2a.  Or.  13p. ),  2L  2s.  Mr.  Bridle— Building  in  Chard  Street,  to  Christmas,  1873  (leased 
when  in  ruins  to  Mr.  Geoige  W.  Mitchell  for  sixty  years  from  (Christmas,  1858,  at  6L  a 
year),  54  Dividends  on  2402.  and  4S9L  15«.  9d.  to  January,  1874  (the  240/.  being  the 
produce,  invested  in  consols,  of  the  sale  for  1452L,  in  183S,  of  "moiety  of  house  at 
Honiton  underAot  of  Parliament,  for  building  a  church  there,*'  and  dividends  realised  and 
invested  from  time  to  time  up  to  1853),  21/.  I2s,  Qd,  Total  year's  receipts,  as  presented 
to  the  Ladyday  vestry,  1874— £67  lis,  6d,  These  amounts  are  usually  directed  to  be  laid 
out  in  smock  firocks,  shirts,  shifts,  and  other  clothing  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  at  the 
ensuing  Christmas,  There  are  also  two  dwellings  in  Chard  Street  ( occupied  by  Daniel 
Hoare  and  Robert  Chick)  supposed  to  have  been  charity  property.  But  the  residents  have 
paid  no  rent  and  themselves  are  admitted  as  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  property. 
The  Charities  annually  administered  by  the  Churchtoardtns : — Interest  on  deeds  poll  of 
Bridport  turnpike  trust,  to  Christmas,  1873,  IL  6tf.  8d,  Mr.  R.  Patterson — Land  at 
Wilhay,  Ladyday,  1873,  IL  EUard's  donation,  3/.  I2s,  8d  Mr.  W.  Dommett— Yonge's 
donation,  Christmas,  1873,  5L  Mr.  John  Dening — Brickfield,  or  Stagmore,  Ladyday, 
1874  (la.  2r. ),  6/.  lOs,  Total  year's  receipts,  as  per  account  presented  to  the  Ladyday 
vestry  of  1874,  17/.  9s,  4d,  The  rent  charge  by  Anne  Palmer  of  5/L  a  year  was  a  few 
years  ago  refused  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  purchased  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
chai^ged,  having,  it  was  stated,  been  informed  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  that  under  the 
"statute of  mortmain"  it  would  be  optional  with  the  owner  of  the  ground  to  pay  or 
withhold  the  charity  rent  charge.  It  has  not  since  been  realised  by  the  churchwardens. 
It  was  stated  at  the  Ladyday  vestry  of  1873  that  Mr.  John  Bently,  of  Chardstock«  had 
refused  to  pay  the  twenty  shillings  a  year  charged  on  *'Bathcote,"  in  Membuty.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  churchwardens  of  Axminater  had  withheld  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  of  twenty  shillings  a  year  charged  upon  the  Axminster  charities  and 
usually  paid  to  a  parish  official  at  Chardstock.  Axminster  poor  were  consequently  no 
losers,  but  the  poor  of  Chardstock  were,  and  Bathoote  would  thus  be  relieved  from  the 
rent  charge.  The  vestry  authorised  the  churchwardens  to  take  proper  steps  to  preserve 
if  possible  the  charities  thus  withheld. 
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waa  abandoned,  and  the  looms  were  removed  to  Wilton,  Mr. 
Whitty  left  a  MS.  account  of  the  orig^  and  pn^ress  of  the 
business,  written  in  1790.  It  appeaiB  from  this  document  that 
the  idea  arose  fivm  his  examination  of  a  Turkey  carpet  in 
London  ornamented  with  large  figures  and  without  a  seam. 
As  a  clothier  he  possessed  a  little  knowledge  of  weaving,  and. 
returning  home,  puzzled  about  the  mystery,  he  awoke  one 
morning  with  a  strong  impression  that  he  could  solve  it.  "  At 
length,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1755  (being  our  fair  day,  while 
our  weavers  were  at  holiday),  I  made  in  one  of  my  looms 
a  small  piece  of  carpeting,  resembling,  as  near  as  I  could,  the 
Turkey  carpets."  This  specimen  was  pronounced  by  London 
friends  equal  to  the  original  After  many  diflBculties  and 
much  praying,  the  first  carpet  ever  made  in  Axminster  was 
commenced  on  Midsummer  day,  1755 — "taking  my  children, 
with  their  aunt  Betty  Harvey  to  overlook  and  assist  them,  for 
my  first  workers."  The  first  patron  was  "  Mr.  Cook,  of  Slape, 
near  Beamiuster,  who  ordered  for  a  carpet  from  the  first 
pattern  I  ever  made."  Thie  first  carpet  was  transferred  by 
request  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  became  an  excellent 
customer.  In  1757-8  Mr,  Whitty  shared  prizes  ofiered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  1 759  obtained  the  sole  premium  of  X30 
for  the  largest  and  handsomest  carpet  which  at  that  time  had 
ever  been  made  in  this  country.  Subsequently  some  magnificent 
carpets  were  made  at  Axminster  for  various  sovereigns  and 
public  bodies,  employing  a  considerable  number  of  hands, 
especially  women.  One  carpet  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  himself,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1000.  The  old 
factory  was  burned  down  in  the  autumn  of  1826  or  1827, 
and  a  more  extensive  building  was  erected.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  the  business  h.^ving  unfortunately  been  broken  up, 
the  building  was  converted  into  a  private  residence,  and  part 
of  it  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  the  County 
Court  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  tape  was  carried  on  at  Axminster  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  there  is  still  a  factory 

w  building :— "  EsUblitlied, 
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for  the  preparation  of  flax  for  cordage  and  sacks,  but  not 
worked  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Rampsom  Whitty,  grandson 
of  the  founder,  abandoned  carpet-making  in  1835,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  town  would  suffer  a  severe  loss,  and 
exertions  were  made  to  continue  it  by  means  of  a  joint  stock 
company.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (afterwards  Dean  of 
Westminster),  an  Axminster  man,  took  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  unfortunately  without  success. 

The  Dean,  I  may  here  state,  was  born  on  March  12,  1784,  in 
the  house  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Stony  Lane  on  the  Lyme  Road  opposite  Lea  Combe  House 
and  Terrace  Lodge.  It  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  Miss  Knight.  His  father,  who  was  rector  of 
Templeton  and  Trusham,  Devon,  and  of  West  Chelborough,  Dor- 
set, died  in  1829.  His  mother  s  maiden  name  was  Oke,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Oke,  of  Combpyne.  Dr.  Buckland  acquired  his 
taste  for  geology  in  the  lias  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Axminster.  "  His  father,  who  was  blind  from  an  accident  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  ^  "  took  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  and 
was  accustomed  to  take  his  son  with  him  in  his  walks.  From 
the  above-mentioned  quarries  both  father  and  son  collected 
ammonites  and  other  shells,  which  thus  became  familiar  to  the 
lad  from  infancy.  In  a  letter  to  the  late  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
Dr.  Buckland  himself  writes  regarding  the  early  days  of  his 
life  : — '  The  love  of  observing  natural  objects,  which  is  common 
to  most  children,  was  early  exhibited  by  my  aptitude  in  finding 
birds'  nests  and  collecting  their  eggs.  I  also  made  observations 
on  the  habits  of  fishes  in  the  Axe,  particularly  flounders, 
minnows,  roaches,  eels,  and  millers'  thumbs.' "  The  Doctor  was 
educated  first  at  Blundell  s  school,  Tiverton,  for  one  year,  and 
afterwards  at  Winchester,  where  he  pursued  his  geological 
studies  in  the  chalk  formation,  keeping  up  those  of  the  lias  in 
his  frequent  visits  to  Axminster.  In  1801  he  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 

1  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bucklaad  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Backland*s  '*  Geology 
and  MinenUogy  "  in  the  Bridgwater  Treatisen. 
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elected  fellow  in  1809,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  The  Doctor  was  at  Oxford  forty-five  years — ^from 
1801  to  1845.  His  visits  to  his  birth-place  were  generaUy 
performed  on  horseback,  which  was  also  the  mode  in  which  he 
made  his  geological  excursions.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  Hiss 
Anning,  the  celebrated  Lyme  geolo^st,  and  bis  assocnatton 
with  the  late  Bev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  for  some  time  vicar  of 
Axminster,  was  of  many  years  duration.  He  was  elected 
Header  in  Mineralc^  at  Oxford  in  1813,  appointed  to  the  new 
(^ce  of  Reader  in  Geology  in  1819,  and  Dean  of  Westminster, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845.  In  1825  he  married  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Morland,  of  Sheepshead  House, 
near  Abingdon.  He  died  on  August  14,  1856,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  was  biuied  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  his 
rectory. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ET  OS  cany  ourselves,  m  ima- 
gination, back  to  the  ban- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuty, 
and  &ncy  an  individual  upon 
one  of  the  hilla  which  bound 
the  Valley  on  the  west  and 
north,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Azminster, — upon  the 
hill,  if  it  please  you,  reader, 
where  the  mansion  and 
grounds  of  Cloakham  are  now 
80  delightfully  situated.  He 
has  strolled  out  &om  the 
town  to  enjoy  a  ramble  in 
the  fields  and  to  view  the 
B  after  the  toil  and  lassitude  of 

^ ._, .    The  sun  is  just  about  to  sink 

behind  the  wood-crowned  hills  of  Shute  and  Colyton.     The 

*.*  The  initial  letter  to  thii  <^pter  oontain*  an  engnving  of  m  sol  appended  to 
deedi  ralatiiig  to  Bstatca  in  Asminater  dated  in  1376- 13S6.  It  ia  that  of  Abbot  BrauM< 
combe,  and  ieprc*ent«  the  Virgin  and  child  crowned  and  seated  nnder  a  canopy,  on  the 
■idea  ot  which  are  the  arma  of  Mohun  and  Sir  Qile«  de  CancillU,  the  donor  of  Plenyth, 
nbich,  after  the  manor  of  AuuDiter,  was  the  moat  valuable  eatate  belonging  to  the 
abbey.  Underneath  ia  a  monk  offering  what  ia  probably  meant  to  represent  the  charter 
of  incorporation.  The  legend  ia  "  Sicardi  abbatia  de  Nyweham."  The  common  seal  of 
the  abbey,  aa  appears  from  a  seal  appended  to  a  deed  dated  from  the  chapter  house  ot 
Newenham,  October  3,  1412,  repreaenla  the  Virgin  and  child  nnder  a  similar  canopy,  with 
a  ahield  oa  each  aide.  That  on  the  right  bears  the  later  artna  ut  the  Mohuns — a  croaa 
engrailed — and  that  on  the  left  their  older  arms— the  manche,  or  maanch  [an  old-faahioned 
aieeve].    The  legend  ia — "  3.  ConTentva  monaaterii.  de.  Nvweham." 
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birds  and  the  bees  are  serenading  him  on  every  side.    The 
murmur  of  the  stream  below  is  wailed  to  him  on  the  "  breatli 
of  the  sweet  south  "  which  is  scented  by  the  wild  rose  and  tbe 
woodbine.     He  gazes  with  rapture  upon  the  scene  so  magnifi- 
cently spread  before  him.     Within  a  mile  south-eastward  is 
the  town  along  the  hillside,  looking  quaintly  enough  with  its 
old   thatch-covered    dwellings    clustering    about  its  ancient 
church.     The  valley  stretches  southward.     It  is  bathed  in  the 
last  rays  of  "  Phoebus  bright "  reflected  from  the  glowing  red, 
and  gold,  and  purple  clouds  into  which  the  Sun-god  is  about  to 
sink.      Here  and  there  appears  a  marshy  spot   among  the      ! 
meadows,  crowded  with  the  hedge-row  elms  which  modern 
"  wisdom  "  panteth  to  destroy.    The  hill-sides,  too,  are  clothed 
with  timber,  far  and  near.     The  oak,  the  elm,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  beech  spread  high  and  wide  their  umbrageous  arms, 
contributing  to  the  attractions  of  the  landscape  and  affording 
shelter  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields.     Numerous  openings  among 
the  trees  reveal  the  windings  of  the  stream  which  the  gazer 
traces  downwards  to  the  ocean,  glistening,  like  a  streak  of 
silver,  between  the  cliflfe  and  crags  of  Beer  and  Axmouth. 

But  the  object  which  arrests  his  gaze  most  forcibly  \b  one 
which  will  never  be  gazed  upon  again.      Beyond  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  town,  amid  the  quietude  of  the  greenest  fields, 
and  within  the  sound  of  the  rippling  waters,  are  looming  the 
masses  of  magnificent  buildings  which  constitute  the  Abbey  of 
Newenham.       He  looks  upon  pile  beyond  pile  of  wonderfiil 
masonry, — upon  towering  roof,  and  sweeping  arch,  and  orna- 
mented buttress,  and  ranges  of  **  storied  windows  richly  dight," 
very  marvellously  wrought,  while  crowmng  all,  so  high  and  so 
exquisitely  feshioned  that  it  soars  into  a  mere  point  against 
the  sky,  rises  the  graceful  steeple  from  which  the  beUs  are 
making  eloquent  each  dell  and  dingle  through  the  vale  and 
spreading,  far  and  wide,  the  notes  of  happiness  and  joy.    Aiid 
he  knows  that  those  notes  are  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  that  transcendent 
home.     He  knows  that  the  immense  riches  of  the  convent  are 
gathered  for  no  selfish  purpose, — that   charity    there   is  as 
boundless  as  it  is  ungrudged, — ^that  even  at  that  moment,  as 
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at  almost  every  other  moment  of  the  day,  the  poor  and  needy 
are  faring  sumptuously  within  its  hallowed  walls, — that  the 
naked  are  clothed,  that  the  sick,  no  matter  who,  are  healed 
and  cared  for, — ^and  all  this  without  in  any  way  com- 
promising the  independence  of  the  recipients  of  the  disin- 
terested bounty,  or  damaging  in  the  least  their  sense  of 
self-respect.  Long  does  the  gazer  revel  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scene  before  him,  and  numerous  and  grateful  are  the 
reflections  which  rise  spontaneously  in  his  mind  I 

He  who  gazes  to-day  from  the  tasteful  grounds  of  Cloakham 
beholds  no  considerable  change  in  the  natural  features  of  the 
landscape.  Cultivation  has  progressed,  of  course,  and  much  of 
the  timber  has  been  removed — although  a  great  deal  happily 
remains  to  protect  the  innumerable  enclosures.  The  river,  still, 
is  traceable  among  the  meads,  although  diminished  in  volume, 
and  the  sea  still  glistens  in  the  distance,  as  it  will  continue  to 
glisten  when  the  eyes  which  now  behold  it  shall  for  countless 
ages  have  been  closed  for  ever.  But  man  is  not  conservative, 
as  nature  is.  Many  are  the  changes  which  his  hand  has 
wrought,  and  one,  at  least,  is  not  a  landscape-change  alone. 
The  eye  which  now  beholds  the  scene  no  longer  includes  within 
its  ken  that  splendid  specimen  of  architectural  skill  which  was 
once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  valley.  It  rests,  instead,  upon 
the  bald  and  whitewashed  walls  of  a  union  workhouse,  which 
stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ancient  abbey-site, — a, 
mocking  contrast  to  the  once  splendid  pile.  Each  of  these 
important  institutions  is  a  faithful  indication  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  two  widely  different  eras. 
The  obvious  inferiority  of  modern  architecture, — the  principle 
of  separating,  in  what  ought  to  be  called  disunion  houses,  those 
"  whom  God  hath  joined  together,"  and  who  for  years  have 
been  battling  with  the  demon  Poverty,  into  whose  clutches 
they  have  fallen  at  last, — ^the  doling  out  of  measured  food 
provided  by  enforced  contributions, — the  deprivation  of  that 
personal  liberty  which  ought  to  be  a  sacred  thing  to  all  but 
criminals  ; — these  are  a  few  of  the  very  striking  changes  which 
a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  have  brought  about,  and 
which,  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful,  rise  in  solemn  contrast 
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to  "  the  olden  time,"  when,  both  in  poetry  and  feet,  there  was 
a  nation  in  the  world  called  "merrie  England."^    .... 

A  few  old  crumbling  wallB  among  the  buildings  of  a  modem 
farmhouse,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  are  all  that  leama 
of  the  once  famous  Cistertian  abbey  of  Newenham,  which 
was  founded  in  1246  by  Reginald  de  Kohun,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Axminster.  ' 

In  more  strictness  it  should  be  said  that  the  actual  founder 
was  WiUiam,  the  brother  of  Reginald,  for  William,  whose 
property  was  scattered,  agreed  with  his  brother  to  surrender 
to  him  certain  portions  of  that  property,  along  with  the 
patronage  of  the  intended  abbey,  in  consideration  of  bebg 
assigned  some  convenient  manor  for  its  endowment,  and  he 
also  agreed  that  R^inald  should  be  r^arded  as  the  founder.  ^ 
The  choice  of  three  manors  was  offered,  and  Axminster  was 
preferred  before  Fleming's  Ottery  and  Minehead.  The  neceaaary 
royal  license  was  accordingly  obtained,  and  the  deed  of  gift, 
duly  witnessed  by  several  influential  personages,  was  ratified 
by  the  king  ( Henry  III. )  and  received  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  who  took  the  monastery,   de   Novo  Manao,* 

)  In  then  raaurkB  I  must  b«  trndentood  u  raferring  eiclmiTely  to  s  »odii  qnnfoti, 
altogether  Uutinct  tad  •eparate  from  qnestions  of  theology.  The  hutory  of  the  Monw- 
teriei,  ■&;■  D'lirseli,  "  has  been  written  by  their  enemies."  I  may  atate,  however,  thit 
at  Axmituter,  in  commoa  with  many  other  towns,  the  introduation  of  the  Ceatnliiol 
Poor  Law,  in  1834,  was  received  with  great  disfavor  by  those  whom  it  was  preteoded  M 
benefit,  and  that  a  Mrious  riot  occurred  there. 

'  In  his  charter  of  foaodalion  of  Bmton  priory,  this  important  penonage  st; lai  him- 
self Willielmns  de  Moyne,  Comes  Somerseteneis.  The  eoilnties  of  Donet  and  Someivrti 
M  Vincent  aays  in  hia  "  Correctioiu  of  Brooke,"  "  always  went  together  in  these  eldiT 
times,  and  were  both  served  by  one  sheriff,  thereby  giving  occasion  of  indiffereney  to  g>T* 
the  attribute  of  either  to  hint  that  had  the  tertiom  denarinm  of  them."  Brooke  inclndti 
Rc^nald  among  the  Earls  of  Someraet,  and  says  that  by  tiiat  title  he  gave  the  maoor  d 
Axminster  to  Newenham  Abbey.  Bat  this  does  not  appear  in  the  charter  itself,  which  i> 
printed  both  by  Dngdale  and  Dr.  Oliver.  It  seems  from  Vincent's  note*  that  Pope 
Innocent  ordained  this  R^inald  to  be  Eari  of  Eats,  which,  in  a  French  book  belonging  U> 
the  house  of  Mohan,  was  translated  Somerset,  by  giving  htm  a  golden  consecrated  ran 
and  a  yearly  pension  to  be  paid  upon  the  high  altar  of  SL  Paul's  in  London. — See  Adiii- 
tioDS  to  Dugdale's  Baronetage,  in  "  CoUfclanta  Topograpkka  el  Oenealogica." 

'  Reginald  himself  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  abbey.  For  the  last  cUtui 
years  of  his  life  he  gave  a  houdred  marks  a  year  to  the  fabric,  and  at  another  tdme  uitf 
marks  towards  the  purchase  of  Shapwick.  He  also  left  to  the  abbey,  by  will,  utcd 
hundred  marics.— Dugdale's  "  Baronetage."  Mr.  Davidson  has  given,  in  hia  "  iTutorf  of 
NeiDtttham  Abbey,"  a  short  account  of  tJie  powerful  family  of  Mohun,  the  anni  of  whicb 
were— Or,  a  eross  entailed,  table. 
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under  his  immediate  protection.  The  manor  of  Axminster 
was  brought  to  the  MohuDS  by  Alice  Briwere,  as  explained  in 
page  624. 

A  colony  of  twelve  monks,  with  four  lay  brothers,  and  an 
abbot  named  John  Goddard,  was  obtained  &om  the  Abbey  of 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  The  party  set  out  on  their  journey 
on  January  2,  1246-7,  and  on  Satun^y,  the  fourth  day,  arrived 
at  Ford  Abbey,  where  their  future  neighbours  hospitably 
entertained  them.  Resting  for  the  night,  they  next  day,  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  passed  through  Axminster  and  took 
possession  of  the  site  of  their  future  dwelling.  Reginald  and 
William  de  Mohun  accompanied  the  procession,  attended  by  a 


numerous  retinue,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  towns- 
folk. The  premises  were  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and  a 
small  building  served  for  a  temporary  chapel.  What  was 
probably  the  eastern  window  of  this  chapel  fell  down  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  am  very  happy  in  being  able  to  preserve 
a  representation  of  it,  engraved  Irom  a  sketch  by  Mr.  W. 
Newbery,  of  Axminster. 

The  buildings  soon  increased  in  size  and  splendour  as  the 
wealth  of  the  community  became  rapidly  augmented  by  the 
liberality  of  successive  donors.  Bronescombe,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
gave  six  hundred  marks,  or  four  hundred  pounds,  towards  the 
erection  of  the  conventual  church — a  munificent  sum  in  those 
days, — and  the  stone  was  a  free  gift  of  Sir  William  de  Staunton 
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from  his  qiiarries  at  ChurchstatmtoD.  The  laying  of  the 
foundation  atone  by  Prior  Walter  took  pLice  on  July  6,  1250, 
and  there  was  a  more  public  and  ceremonious  stoae-lajing  oa 
September  13,  1254.  All  the  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  immense  Dumbeia  of  "  the  public  in  general,"  assembled. 
The  abbot  and  his  monks  walked  in  procession  from  their  little 
chapel,  chanting  appropriate  psalms,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot, 
Sir  Reginald  de  Mohun  laid  the  comer  stone  and  two  other 
stones  while  the  choir  sang  the  Te  Deum  and  Salve  Be^a. 
Other  stones  were  laid  by  his  brother  William  and  by  Sir 
Wyraond  de  Ralegh,  and  then  the  abbot,  the  deacon,  and  the 
sub-deacon,  clothed  in  their  sacred  vestments,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  commumty,  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
founder  and  entreated  him  to  adopt  the  new  church  for  his 
place  of  burial,  to  which  he  readily  assented,  and  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  on  January  20, 
1257-8,  the  body  was  interred  near  the  officiating  deacon's 
station.  "  In  the  year  1333,"  says  the  Abbey  Register,  "  when 
the  pavement  was  relaid,  the  body  of  the  said  founder, 
seventy-five  years  after  its  interment,  was  found  in  the  sarco- 
phagus, perfectly  incorrupt  and  uninjured,  and  exhaling  a 
fragrant  odour.  For  three  days  it  lay  exposed  to  pubUc  view. 
I  saw  and  felt  it."  ^ 

The  church  was  about  thirty  years  in  building,  and  was  a 
magnificent  structure.  Its  total  length  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  of  which  the  nave  was  two  hundred  and  the  choir 
eighty.  The  transept  measured  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet.* 
In  the  tower  was  a  splendid  peal  of  beUs,  one  of  which  was 
named  the  Grandisson,  after  the  bishop  of  that  name,  who  was 
a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  convent.  In  the  church  itself, 
besides  the  high  altar,  there  were  six  altars,  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Broneacombe.      Three  of  them,  in  side  chapels  in  the  south 
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aiale,  and  also  the  high  altar,  were  consecrated  by  that  prelate 
on  October  16,  1277.  The  other  three,  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
had  been  consecrated  by  him  on  July  7,  1270.  At  the  front 
of  the  high  altar,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Register,  was  a  tablet 
adorned  with  six  images,  the  gift  of  the  abbot  Hameldon,  of 
Beaulieu,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  presented  by 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Peter  de  Chichester.  An  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  building  may  be  formed  from  the  frag- 
ments occasionally  exhumed  in  the  form  of  bosses,  capitals, 
and  portions  of  windows  and  doorways, — all  in  the  Early 
English  style,  elaborately  carved  and  so  closely  resembling  the 
same  details  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  that  Mr.  Davidson  is  pro- 
bably correct  in  his  opinion  that  "  although  on  a  far  inferior 
scale  as  to  its  dimensions,  in  its  style  of  building  it  assimilated, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  that  noble  structure."  ^  In  the  vaults 
within  the  church  were  buried  members  of  many  illustrious 
families — the  Mohuns,  the  Bonvilles,  and  others, — ^while  lesser 
humanity  was  assigned  a  humbler  resting-place  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  remains  are  often  brought  to  sight  at  this  day  by 
the  action  of  the  brook  which  frets  the  sacred  soil  in  its 
passage  through  what  is  now  a  farm  yard  and  an  orchard.  In 
digging  about  the  premises  foundations  are  come  upon  in  every 
direction,  and  although  so  little  remains  above  ground,  Mr. 
Davidson  was  able  to  trace  the  principal  parts  of  the  monastery, 
and,  in  his  admirable  History,  has  given  a  ground  plan  of  the 
extensive  range  of  magnificent  buildings  of  which  it  consisted. 
An  unbroken  series  of  twenty-six  abbots  presided  over  the 
convent,  commencing,  as  before  stated,  with  John  Goddard,  a 
monk  of  Beaulieu,  the  mother  monastery,  and  a  native  of 
Canterbury.  "  He  was  a  good  man,"  says  the  Register,  ^ — "  of 
great  credit,  wise,  eloquent,  and  versed  in  almost  every  branch 

^  What  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  doorways  of  some  inferior  part  of  the  abbey  may  at 
this  moment  be  seen  fonnin^  the  entrance  to  the  house  in  Church  Lane,  Axminster, 
opposite  the  south  gate  of  the  churchyard.  The  abbey  ruins,  after  the  Dissolution,  were 
more  convenient  for  building  purposes  than  quarries,  and  the  local  public  were  doubtless 
eager  in  the  scramble  for  cheaply  housing  themselves. 

'  This  ancient  and  interesting  document — ^the  earliest  of  the  private  records  of  the 
abbey — is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  dates  from  about  the  year  1333.  The 
Chartulary,  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  W.  Wavell,  Esq.,  of  Barnstaple,  became 
at  last  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Middle  Hall,  Worcestershire,  by 
whose  permission  a  transcript  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson. 
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of  science."  He  presented  several  volumes  as  a  nucleus  to 
the  library,  including  "a  small  but  excellent  copy  of  the 
Bible,"  resigned  his  office  August  16,  1248,  and  died  at  York. 

Henry  de  Persolte,  or  Spersholte,  cellarer  of  the  abbey, 
succeeded  on  September  6,  1248.  During  his  government 
considerable  property  was  acquired  for  the  abbey,  partly  by 
purchase  but  chiefly  by  gift,  including  Tuddesheye,  now 
Studhays,  in  Kilmington,  part  of  Shapwick,  the  Church  of 
Luppitt,  Devon,  Plenynt,  now  Pelynt,  Cornwall,  and  lands 
called  Bacalar's  and  Gorhams,  between  the  Abbey  and  the 
Axe.  In  order  to  resist  a  claim  made  for  tithes  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  the  convent  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  speedily 
set  the  matter  at  rest  by  declaring  the  privileges  of  the  monks 
to  be  exemption  from  sentence  of  excommunication  or  interdict, 
immunity  from  tithes  on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  gardens, 
and  all  lands  cultivated  by  themselves  or  at  their  expense,  and 
of  the  pasture  of  their  cattle.  ^  The  lands  which  formed  the 
property  of  the  convent  remain  tithe  free  to  this  day.  Illness 
compelled  the  resignation  of  this  abbot  on  May  3,  1250,  and 
he  was  succeeded,  in  the  following  July,  by 

John  de  Ponti-Roberti,  prior  of  Beaulieu.  In  his  time  the 
first  foundation  stone  of  the  conventual  church  was  laid,  and 
the  court  and  conventual  buildings  were  enclosed  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat.  But  his  career  extended  to  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resigned,  and  the  choice  of  a 
successor  fell  upon 

Geofiry  de  Blanchville,  from  Beaulieu,  who  assumed  his 
office  on  March  29,  1252.  ^  During  his  abbacy  the  possessions 
of  the  convent  were  greatly  augmented.  Bichard  Wrange 
and  his  wife  bestowed  their  tenement  at  Wrangehayes  and  its 
appurtenances,  and  land  "  in  the  moor  between  le  Stauneway 
and  the  land  called  Mulolmide  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
the  water  called  Milebroke  and  Suthcroft  on  the  other,"  on 
certain  conditions,  including  their  being  provided  with  a  house 
in  Axminster  and  receiving  from  the  convent  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  money,  with  schooling  for  their  son.  Lands  were  also 

^  Abbey  Chartalaiy. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Davidson.     Both  Dugdale  and  Dr.  Oliver  give  the  year  1253. 
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given,  on  sunilar  conditions,  by  Kichard  Stamerleigh,  of 
Axminster,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  William  de 
Mohun  the  valuable  manor  of  Norton,  in  Cornwall,  was 
acquired*  Even  this  was  far  from  being  what  the  late  Joseph 
Hume  was  wont  to  call  "  the  sum  tottle  of  the  whole."  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  abbot  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
abbey  church  was  laid,  as  already  described.  Abbot  Geoffry 
lived  to  hear  the  first  mass  sung  in  the  sacristy  of  the  new 
church  by  Walter  de  Boreham,  the  overseer  of  the  building. 
After  an  active  and  successful  nile  for  ten  years  the  abbot  died, 
while  absent  from  Newenham,  in  June,  1262. 

The  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  saw  the  election  of  Hugh 
de  Cokeswell,  porter  of  Beaulieu,  who,  however,  seems  never 
to  have  received  the  Episcopal  benediction,  and  who  proved  to 
be  a  great  disturber  of  the  conventual  peace  and  a  high  handed 
revolutionist.  After  presiding  three  years,  he  performed  a 
kind  of  monastical  coup  d'etat  with  his  monks,  who,  from  some 
cause,  appear  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  brethren  at 
the  parent  monastery  at  Beaulieu.  Dionysius,  the  abbot  of 
Beaulieu,  gave  countenance  and  help  to  abbot  Hugh  in  clan- 
destinely ousting  the  old  members  of  Newenham  and  supplying 
theii*  place  with  new  ones  from  Beaulieu.  Hugh  privately 
resigned  his  office  to  John  de  Northampton  on  July  5,  1265, 
on  which  day  the  new  members  set  out  from  Beaulieu  for  St. 
Leonard's,  whence  they  travelled  by  sea  to  Charmouth,  and 
there  they  formed  in  procession,  headed,  as  usual,  by  the  bearer 
of  a  cross,  and  in  a  few  hours  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Newen- 
ham. For  greater  expedition,  Hugh,  who  still  publicly  retained 
his  office  of  abbot,  travelled  by  land,  and  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to 
send  out  the  unsuspecting  monks  on  various  errands  of 
business,  and  on  their  return  the  revolution  was  effected, — the 
new  abbot  installed,  the  various  other  offices  filled,  and  they 
found  themselves  "  out  in  the  cold."  Thus,  says  the  Kegister, 
"  was  the  change  effected.  But  it  was  not  the  change  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  but  a  fraudulent  invention  of 
Satan." 

John  de  Northampton,  the  new  abbot,  was  well  qualified  to 
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do  honor  to  his  station,  and  was  a  particular  Mend  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe.  He  added  Hoddesclive  ^  and  its  com  mill  to 
the  Abbey  possessions,  and  resigned  his  office  on  September  1, 
1272. 

On  the  following  day  William  de  Comubia  was  elected  his 
successor.  During  his  administration  the  building  of  the  new 
church  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  in  1277  the  choir  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  High  Altar  and  other  altars  were  dedicated  as 
already  stated.  The  Abbey  property,  at  this  time,  was  aug- 
ments! with  gifts  by  Ealph  Stede,  or  de  Stedehey,  of  lands 
called  Stedehays  and  other  lands,  including  Syghre  (now 
Secktor)  coppice,  with  lands  at  Witehull  and  the  lands  and 
coppice  at  Rudeth  under  Voxenhole.  The  abbot  became  blind, 
and  abdicated  in  1288. 

On  September  13,  in  that  year,  Richard  de  Chichester,  a 
monk  of  BeauUeu,  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  shed  no 
lustre  upon  his  office.  He  wasted  in  riotous  living  two  hundred 
marks,  received  from  the  prebendaries  of  York  in  return  for  his 
concessions  in  surrending  to  them  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Axminster,  for  which  a  royal  grant  had  been 
illegally  obtained  by  his  predecessors.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  on  October  15,  1293. 

His  successor  was  Richard  de  Pedirton,  or  Petherton,  sub- 
cellarer  of  Beaulieu,  in  every  respect  a  superior  man  to 
Chichester.  For  he  not  only  acquired  lands  in  Axminster 
Field,  West  of  the  Town,  at  Clocombe,  and  at  Membury,  but 
liquidated  the  whole  of  a  considerable  debt  inherited  from  his 
dissipated  predecessor.     He  resigned  April  13,  1297. 

William  de  Fria,  or  Fry,  many  years  Abbot  of  Ford,  ^  was, 
on  the  day  after  Richard  s  resignation,  elected  to  the  abbacy 
of  Newenham.  He  was,  as  at  Ford,  a  discreet  and  peacefiil 
ruler,  and  did  good  service  in  adding  to  the  Abbey  property. 
In  one  of  the  deeds  relating  to  some  of  this  property,  and 
given  in  the  Chartulary,  mention  is  made  of  an  anchoress 
whose  residence,  held  under  the  abbot  and  convent,  adjoined 
Axminster  churchyard  on  the  south  side,  and  in  all  probability 
was  the  origin  of  Anchor  Hill,  the  name  applied  to  the  declivity 

1  In  Domesday  Odesclive,  part  of  Yarty  estate,  in  Membury  parish. 
*  See  page  407. 
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leading  from  the  town  to  the  railway  station.  Abbot  Fry 
resigned  on  Febiniary  3,  1303,  and,  dying  soon  afterwards,  was 
buried  at  Ford  Abbey.  ^ 

Bichard  de  Pedirton  was  immediately  re-elected,  but  died 
when  returning  from  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1304. 

Ralph  de  Shapwick,  prior  of  Newenham,  succeeded  on  the 
sixth  of  December  following.  He  procured  for  his  monastery 
the  lands  called  Cuthays,  with  other  property,  including  a 
meadow  from  Henry  Goband,  of  Weycroft,  and  added  to  the 
buildings  at  the  abbey.  He,  however,  was  involved  in  lawsuits, 
and  among  them  in  an  unsuccessful  one  with  William  Martin, 
owner  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Kilmington,  upon  whom 
an  evidently  unjust  claim  was  made  for  the  assize  of  bread  and 
ale  and  the  right  of  a  ducking  stool  at  Kilmington.  In  another 
action,  in  1312,  the  convent  were  defendants  for  having  dis- 
possessed Richard  de  Tayllour  of  his  conunon  pasture  on  thirty 
acres  of  land  called  Langmore  and  Kyngside,  in  the  manor  of 
Weycroft.  The  defence  was  that  the  land  was  part  of  the 
ancient  royal  demesne.  But  the  contrary  was  proved,  and  the 
convent  had  to  pay  sixteen  shilliogs  and  eightpence  for 
damages.  The  abbot  resigned  his  office  on  August  13,  1314, 
and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  Newenham  before  the  church 
door. 

Robert  de  Pupplisbury,  a  Somersetshire  man  and  cellarer  of 
Beaulieu,  became  abbot  on  September  30,  1314,  and  received 
bis  solemn  benediction  from  Bishop  Stapleton  in  Axminster 
church  on  January  15,  1315.  In  his  time  famine  and  pestilence 
raged  throughout  the  country.  A  bushel  of  wheat  sold  for 
from  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to  four  shillings,  a  quarter 
of  beans  for  twenty-four  shillings,  and  a  bushel  of  coarse  salt 
for  four  shillings  and  eightpence.  The  mortality  among  the 
poor  was  dreadful,  and  a  pestilence  among  cattle  prevailed  for 
years.  At  least  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  head  of  cattle  died 
upon  the  abbey  farms.  The  animals  were  suddenly  seized  with 
excruciating  pain,  and,  falling  down,  expired  immediately.  The 
terrible  war  between  the  king  and  the  barons  added  to  the 

'  See  page  407. 
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abbot's  town  house.  It  was  nearly  opposite  St.  John's  Hospital, 
in  the  eastern  corner  of  the  entrance  from  Fore  Street  into 
Castle  Street,  where  there  were  for  many  years  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  building  long  since  swept  away.  To  the 
convent  estates  he  also  added  ToUershays,  now  Tolshays,  and 
Yetlands,  in  Axminster  parish,  including  Yingehayes  and 
Cockshayes,  at  a  place  called  Cock-atte-wode  ( Cocks  wood  ?), 
which  had  belonged  to  William  Cock,  and  the  rest  to  Thomas 
Rounceval  de  la  Yate.  He  also  obtained  Reryshays,  in  Mem- 
bury,  and  exchanged  lands  in  "Axminster  Field"  with 
Stephen  de  Haccombe  for  a  plot  outside  the  abbey  gate  on  the 
Musbury  Road,  and  bought  two  houses  in  Axminster  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fychet,  with  land  at  the  same  place  of  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville.  The  abbot,  in  July,  1344,  granted  a  perpetual 
rent  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  to  the  new  college  of 
St.  Mary  at  Ottery,  and  was  long  involved  in  legal  disputes 
with  the  Carews  respecting  the  right  to  Luppitt  church,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  convent  by  Reginald  de  Mohun,  whose 
granddaughter  Eleanor  married  John  Carew,  to  whom  the 
abbot  finally  consented  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  to  procure  a 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  his  family.  During  Walter  s  abbacy 
the  monastery  was  visited  by  the  plague,  or  Black  Death, 
which  for  a  long  time  raged  with  fearful  violence  throughout 
several  countries,  sweeping  off  half  their  population.  No  less 
than  twenty  monks,  three  lay  brethren,  and  twenty-eight 
secular  persons  who  lived  in  the  abbey  were  numbered  among 
the  victims — leaving  the  abbot  and  two  of  his  monks  the  sole 
survivors. 

Richard  Branescombe  was  admitted  abbot  by  Bishop 
Grandisson,  at  the  Palace  at  Chudleigh,  on  March  7,  1361,  and 
neither  of  him  nor  of  his  successors — John  Legga  (1391)  and 
Leonard  Houndaller  (1402) — is  anything  of  importance  re- 
corded, except  that  John  subscribed  his  profession  of  obedience 
with  a  cross,  and  that  Sir  William  Bonville,  of  Shute,  who  died 
in  1407,  gave  twenty  marks  to  the  abbey  and  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  in  the  choir  between  those  of  his  ances- 
tors and  the  high  altar,  and  that  two  priests  should  sing  masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  his  family  for  twenty  years. 
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In  the  time  of  the  next  abbot,  Nicholas  Wysebeche,  who 
was  Confirmed  abbot  October  29,  1413,  the  dispute  took  place 
between  Sir  William  Bonville  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke  relative  to  the  paths  through  Weycroft  Park,  as 
desciibed  at  page  580. 

Thomas  Cnicheme,  a  Somersetshire  man,  and  probably  a 
member  of  the  Crewkeroe  family  of  Childhay, '  became  abbot 
July  15,  1431,  and  his  successor,  WDliam  Hunteford,  on 
September  12,  1456. 

The  christian  name  only  of  the  next  abbot  is  known — that 
of  John.  But  in  his  time  was  the  interesting  event  of  the 
visit  of  Henry  VII.,  when  on  his  way  to  London  from  Exeter, 
whither  he  went  on  the  affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  which 
is  a  matter  of  general  history.  He  arrived  at  Newenham  on 
the  fourth  of  November,  1497,  having  passed  the  preceding 
night  at  the  college  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  He  remained  at  the 
abbey  until  the  tenth,  when  he  resumed  his  journey.  Much  of 
the  interval  was  occupied  with  visits  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  at 
Shute,  of  whom  I  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  rejoicing  of  the  old  Axminsterians  in  honor  of 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  The  bell-ringing,  the  archery 
feats,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  healthy  and  genuine  amusements 
of  the  period — compared  with  which  the  modem  things  in 
imitation  are  "mere  leather  and  prunella," — were  doubfJess 
enthusiastically  indulged  in, 

Richard  Gyll  was  the  last  abbot.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
dignity  by  Bishop  Veysey  on  February  3,  1530.  In  1533  he 
appointed  John  Drake,  of  Musbury ,  to  be  steward  of  the  conven- 
tual property,  and  Anthony  Harvey  auditor,  and  among  several 
grants  was  a  lease  to  James  Nott,  Esq.,  Nicholas  VoyelJ,  and 
Thomas  Wynell  of  two  grist  mills  in  Axminster,  with  "fre 
fyshynge  from  the  bed  were  unto  the  mylle  tayle  "  for  their 
several  lives,  at  the  rent  of  five  pounds.  The  abbey  was 
surrendered  to  the  Bang's  Commissioners  on  March  8,  1539. 
The  total  revenues  were  estimated  at  £227  7s.  8d.  a  year,  and 
the  abbot  and  nine  monks  were  pensioned  off  for  their  several 
lives  with  various  sums,  amounting,  in   the  aggi'^;ate,  to 
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£91  13s.  4d.  a  year,  of  which  the  abbots  share  was  forty-four 
pounds.  It  is  well  known  that  foreseeing  their  fate,  and 
expecting  but  little  sympathy  from  the  hungermg  "  Reformers," 
several  convents  sought  to  save  a  portion  of  their  property  for 
themselves,  or,  at  sll  events,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Abbot  Gyll  was  suspected  of  attempts 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  after  the  Dissolution  was  indicted 
at  the  Star  Chamber,  by  Lord  Howard,  the  owner  of  the 
manor  of  Axminster,  for  having  been  a  party  to  the  forging 
and  ante-dating  of  certain  leases.  Mr.  Davidson  gives 
particulars  of  evidence  taken  before  Commissioners  at  West 
Staflford,  Dorsetshire,  but  is  imable  to  tell  the  result. 

The  dismantling  of  the  magnificent  buildings  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  materials  were  effected  with  savage  delight, 
and  the  few  poitions  which  survived  the  earlier  attacks  served 
to  gratify  the  insane  vengeance  of  fanatics  in  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  course  of  the  destruction  two  discoveries 
are  recorded — one  that  of  the  skeleton  of  an  infant  in  a  rude 
coffin  of  stones  set  upon  their  edges  and  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  thick  wall,  and  the  other  that  of  a  sum  of  money,  hidden 
in  another  wall,  and  proving  sufficient  to  establish  a  large  and 
lucrative  business  at  Axminster. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  and  part  of  the  demesne  lands  were 
first  leased  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  whose  attainder,  in  1551, 
the  property  reverted  to  the  crown.  Twelve  years  afterwards. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Axminster.  His  son.  Lord  William 
Howard,  sold  it,  in  1605,  to  John,  the  first  Lord  Petre,  for 
£7,200.  Most  of  the  estates  continued  in  the  Petre  family  till 
1824,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  Alexander 
Frampton,  Esq.,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  manor  property,  as 
stated  at  pages  624-5. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  farm  house  at  Newenham, 
around  which  are  so  many  strange  and  interesting  associations, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Prince,  the  celebrated  author  of 
"  The  Worthies  of  Devon/'  as  before  stated. 
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nomenclature.  ^  The  Ciiltniagaa,  I  may  add,  left  their  name, 
also,  at  CulmingtoD,  in  Shropshire,  and  at  Kilmington  in 
Somerset. 

The  Devonshire  Kilmington,  although  in  other  respects  a 
distinct  parish  and  manor,  is  ecclesiastically,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Membury,  a  curacy  dependent  on  Axminster, 
"  where,  in  ancient  times,"  says  Sir  William  Pole,  "  theire 
dead  corpses  were  buried,  and  where  they  pay  theire  tythes." 
The  parish  is  in  the  union  and  hundred  of  Axminster,  ^  and 
comprises  an  area  of  1,760  acres  and  a  population,  in  1874,  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  against  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  in  1851.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pariah,  formerly 
common,  has  been  enclosed  of  late  years,  and,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Devonshire  parishes  in  the  valley  and  elsewhere, 
the  local  reputation  for  cider  is  deservedly  high.  Among  its 
rare  botanical  productions  is  the  Lobelia  urens,  which  grows 
wild  at  no  other  spot  in  England.  ^ 

The  manor  belonged,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  barons  of 
Torrington,  and  was  divided  among  the  five  co-heiresaes  of 
Matthew  de  Torrington,  the  last  baron.  Those  ladies  carried 
their  separate  portions,  by  marriage,  into  the  families  of  Merton, 
Umfraville,  Martin,  Bryan,  and  Sully,  The  Umfravilles  gave 
their  name  to  a  manor  in  Axminster,  *  and  held  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  the  bulk  of  their 
property  lay  in  the  north  of  England.  They  sprang  from 
Robert  de  XJmfravill,  lord  of  Tours  and  Wian,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  William  the  Conqueror  [A.D.  1075J.  He  had  granted 
to  him  the  valley  and  forest  of  Riddesdale,  in  Northumberland. 
Nine  generations  followed,  and  the  family  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  the  two  representatives  without  children  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  In  1232.  "Gilbert  de 
Umfravill,  the  sixth  of  his  line,  had  livery  of  one-half  the 

>  9eaKemb\t!»"  The  Saxon*  in  England."  Alao  ay  "  Rtutic  ShleJiet" »iiA  "  LeciuTt 
on  Iht  Namu  <tf  Plaots." 

*  See  [Migs  5S5.  To  avmd  umIou  repetition,  I  m&j  lUte  tbst  the  whole  of  the 
pariahei  renuiaiog  to  ba  described  *re  in  the  wune  anion,  handred,  deaneiy,  and  electoral 
divirioD — that  of  But  Devon. 

'  See  page  \S. 

*  See  page  587. 
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lands  of  Mathew  do  Torington,  as  one  of  his  cousins  and  nest 
heirs." '  These  lands  doubtless  included  the  Eilmington 
property,  of  which  the  fifth  share  belonging  to  the  wife  of 
Umftavilte  was  ptirchased  by  Mert^jn,  who  thus  held  two 
shares.  These  shares,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  [1377-1399], 
passed  to  Nicholas  Kirklam,  of  Blagdon,  and  were  sold  into 
the  Hajdon  family,  of  Hill  (now  Hill's  Farm),  by  whom  they 
were  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Pole,  who  died  iii 
1695.  Martin's  share  came  to  the  Audeley  family,  and,  by 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Audley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dennis,  of  Bicton,  Devon.  ^  The  fourth  share  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Goldes,  of  Sealwrough,  '  and  Sully's  share 
to  the  Prous  family,  of  Tiverton,  and  the  Warres  of  Hester- 
combe.  The  estates  in  demesne  have  long  been  dismembered, 
and  the  manorial  rights,  therefore,  virtually  lost.  When  in 
full  operation  they  included,  as  usual,  some  very  curious 
customs,  us  appears  from  an  instrument  preserved  among  the 
parish  muniments  and  printed  in  the  "  Monasticon  Deooniensui" 
by  Dr.  Oliver,  who  acknowledges  having  been  indebted  for  it 
to  Charles  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Marlaods.  It  is  dated  in  "  the 
rayne  of  King  Harry  the  third,"  and  was  drawn  up  by  Robert 
Weston,  tlien  loi'd  of  the  manor.  Alter  providing  for  the 
holding  of  the  manor  courts  by  his  daughters  and  heirs,  it  goes 
on  to  say : — "And  as  for  the  abbot  of  Newham,  he  hath  nothing 
to  doo  within  the  said  lordshypp  out  of  the  highe  ways  no 
further  than  to  his  land  of  Studhays.  The  said  abbot  shall 
stand  without  the  court  yeate  of  Studehays,  and  take  his  right 
ear  in  his  lyfte  hand  and  put  his  right  arme  next  to  his  bodye 
under  his  left  arme,  acrosse,  and  so  caste  his  reape  hooke  from 

'  Dugdale'i  "Baronage,"  »oL  I.,  pageEOt 

*  Sir  Thomas  Dennia  was  appointed  Bteward  of  the  manor,  hundred,  and  town  of 
Axminiter,  at  a  salary  of  forty  shillings  %  year  and  a  reversion  to  his  son  Robert.  On 
October  26,  1537,  be  obtained  from  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Newenhun  the  abeolate 
grant  of  all  their  estates  and  rights  in  Kilmington,  with  the  reversion  of  Brodemede  and 
other  landi  then  in  the  life-tenure  of  John  Stephyna.  Sir  Thomas  was  to  pay  one  pennj 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  at  Michaelmas,  "«j  dthUo  modo  ptlatur  pro  omnibm  lervieiU 
rxad'ioaibu»  H  detaandU."  John  Newton,  of  Kilmington,  left  to  certkin  trainees,  by  will 
dated  June  6,  I59S,  hie  house  called  "  Weeke  Chappell,"  in  the  parish  of  Auniniter.— 
Kee  Oliver's  "  BevMaifkal  AiUi^iiUiex  in  Dci'on." 

'  Hee  [lage  210. 
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him,  and  so  farre  he  shall  common  and  no  farther.  .  .  And 
as  for  a  house  wrth  halfe  an  aker  of  ground,  I  have  gevin 
to  the  paryshe  of  Kylmyngton  to  sell  ale  upon  to  the  maynte- 
nance  of  the  chapell.  Farthermore,  for  the  kepyng  of  the 
Court  of  Plemton  iiid.,  and  for  common  strayne  the  thyrd  tyme 
Hid,,  and  for  the  kepyng  of  the  lawedays  for  the  hoole  manor 
and  tething  of  Kylmyngton  iiid,  and  for  the  kepyng  of  the 
fyftedeale  under  thoffice  of  Plympton,  for  the  kepyng  iiid.  and 
for  soccage  hold  of  Plympton  three  pounds  of  peper  at  s.vid.  a 
pound.  The  hoole  drawyth  to  vs.,  that  ya  to  saye,  for  every 
of  my  said  doughters  and  theyre  heyres  to  pay  yearely  for 
soccagehold  to  Plympton,  Kud.  In  wytnys  whereof  Sir  Wylliam 
Huntisfyld,  Sir  John  Hill,  Richard  Aller  and  William  Wynard. 
And  the  hoole  sum  of  my  lordshyppe  aforesaid,  heade  rents  of 
all,  drawyth  to  ix^i.  vs.,  besyde  all  other  casualties,  that  ys  to 
say  wayevs  and  strayers  of  all  my  hoole  tething  which  shalbe 
sufficient  for  them  that  kepyth  my  courts  within  my  said 
manor,  lordshypp,  and  tething,  which  of  my  said  heyres  lyst  to 
take  it  upon  them.  And  as  for  all  head  rents  to  me  borne 
remaynyth  in  the  som  of  ixli.  vs.  afibresaid,  that  ya  to  saye  for 
Hils,  iii^i.  of  comyn,  price  xiit£.  Also  for  Newer,  iiili.  of  comyn 
pryce  xiid  And  also  for  Dulshays  one  pound  of  peper,  pryee 
xvirf.  Also  Balshays  and  Keythaya  one  pound  of  peper,  pryce 
xvid.  By  me,  Robart  Weston.  Hereto  I  doo  ciiuse  my  sayd 
doughters  and  my  heyres  put  to  theyre  seales  and  sygns.  In 
wytnys  whereof  Sir  William  Huntiafyld,  Sir  John  Hyll, 
Rychard  Aller,  Wyllyara  Wynard,  John  At  Hill,  Edmond 
Pyckote,  Edward  Strong,  and  Thomas  Norman.  The  yeare  of 
the  raigne  of  Kyng  Harry  the  third,  the  xvi.  daye  of 
February."  ^ 

1  Studiiayi,  or  Stedeliays,  was  given  to  the  »bbay  by  Badulphns  Stede,  m  ftppoai* 
by  No.  VIIL  ftad  No,  XVI[.  in  the  Mon.  Exon.,  pp.  382,  363,  3G6.  The  recital  ot  a 
right  of  common  meaaared  by  skttelhmu)  (the  Sitiiliiwarp,  or  liich'liBxirf,  oF  Teutonio 
antiquity.— Orimm,  Deut.  Rec  Alt.  pp.  60<1 )  Ib  intereating,  and  by  no  means  comoion. 
"Lauch&rd,"  lometimes  called  "  lanchard,"  a  a  term  atill  uaed  to  designate  the  artificial 
letracM  of  land  on  a  hillilde,  which  may  be  observed  in  Doraetihire  and  elsewhere. 
HalliveJI,  in  his  Provincial  Dictionary,  writes  it  ' '  Lauchaida. "  It  ia  not  clear  what 
property  it  was  that  was  held  in  common  with  the  Karl  of  Devonshire  by  Weston  in 
thirds,  and  there  i>  probably  a  defect  in  the  MS.  or  the  copy  here.  The  manor  was  held 
of  the  Honor  of  Plympton,  and  the  "  conunon  stniyne  "  mentioned  above  seemt  to  be  the 
common  fine  frequently  payable  by  the  auitors  to  the  coudi  of  a  lordship  or  barony,  and 
leviable  by  distress. 
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Dulcis,  or  Dukhays,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltnington,  was  for 
many  generations  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Doville,  or 
De  Oville,  from  which  its  ancient  name  of  Dovilshayes,  now 
corrupted,  was  obtained.  After  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Doville,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  property  was  pur- 
chased by  Six  William  Bonville,  of  Shute.  From  him  it 
descended  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, '  on  whose  attainder  it  was 
bought  from  the  crown  by  Lord  Petre.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Fryes,  of  Yarty,  from  whom  it  was  brought  by 
an  heiress  to  George  Southcott,  of  Calverleigh,  Esq.,  ^  from 
whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Halletts.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Eev,  W.  Heberden. 

The  estate  now  called  Hill's  Farm,  and  anciently  Hill,  on 
the  road  to  Colyton,  either  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of  De 
la  Hill,  its  owners  in  ancient  times,  or  else  received  it  fii^m 
them.  The  Haydon  family,  lately  mentioned,  afterwards 
possessed  the  estate,  which  passed  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress 
to  the  Fryes  of  Deer  Park,  of  whom  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  Coryton,  in  1747.  After  the  death  of  the  late  W. 
Tucker,  Esq.,  in  1855,  it  was  sold  to  J.  L.  Scarborough,  Esq., 
of  Colyford,  its  present  owner.  The  view  from  Hill's  Farm  is 
delightful, — including  the  stretch  of  the  valley  and  its  enclosing 
hills  from  far  above  Axmi  aster  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  at  the  back 
of  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Woodhayne,  in  the  parish  of 
Shute,  which,  again,  is  perhaps  inferior  to  the  view  from  Mus- 
bury  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

The  estate  of  Ballehayes  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  sold 
to  Sir  William  Bonville  by  one  of  the  De  Balls,  into  whose 
family  it  had  been  brought,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  a 
marriage-gift  of  Matthew  de  Torrington,  a  relative.  '    From 
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the  Bonvilles  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Lord  de  la  Warre,  who 
sold  it  to  John  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Ashe,  whose  son  sold  it  to  the 
Fryes,  of  Yarty.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Charles' Tucker,  Esq. 

At  Coryton,  long  the  property  and  residence  of  the  principal 
landowner,  there  were  once  several  houses,  forming  a  little 
street,  of  which  hardly  any  traces  are  left  except  the  remains 
of  Old  Coryton  House,  the  family  mansion,  now  occupied  by 
the  farmer.  The  estate  was  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Warren,  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1697, 
by  William  Tucker,  of  Westwater,  Esq.,  who  built  Old  Coryton, 
in  which  his  son  William  resided  till  his  death,  in  1748.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1726.  His  son  Bene- 
dictus  Mar  wood  Tucker,  also  sheriff  in  1763,  pulled  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  mansion  in  1754  and  built  New  Coryton 
House  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  which  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  late  owner  about  the  year  1842.  It  stands  in 
a  pleasant  deer  park,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the 
Valleys  of  the  Axe  and  Yarty.  ^ 

The  William  Tucker  buried  at  Dal  wood,  father  of  William 
Tucker  of  Westwater,  came  from  Exeter  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  at  Axminster,  in  order,  it 
is  believed,  to  avoid  persecutions  to  which  he  had  subjected 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and  by  his  services  to 
that  monarch  when  seeking  refuge  at  Exeter.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  nephew  or  grandson  of  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of 
Litchfield  and  prebend  of  Salisbury, — described  by  Prince  as 
***  an  excellent  Grecian  and  Latinist,  an  able  divine,  a  person  of 
great  gravity  and  piety,  and  well  read  in  curious  and  critical 
authors."  ^  The  dean  was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Tucker,  an 
alderman  of  Exeter  and  mayor  in  1543,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  "  discharged  the  office  with  great  honor  and  to  have 
entertained  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  whole  retinue  at 

deed  of  Bosel  de  la  Gate,  to  Willi%m  his  son,  of  a  certain  place  called  the  castle  of 
Axminster,  an.  23.  Edw.  til  R.  Hen.  1295."—"  WorUiies  of  Devon,''  Balls  is  now  a 
farm  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Axminster,  but  held  on  lease,  for  a  life,  by  Miss  Metford, 
of  Bristol     It  formed  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  Newenham  Abbey. 

^  A  view  of  New  Coryton  is  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter.  See  Neale's 
**  news  of  Seats." 

•  *•  WoHhies  of  Devon,*'  page  735. 
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his  own  house,  with  great  cost,  for  the  space  of  three  days." ' 
The  celebrated  Richard  Hooker,  bom  at  HeaTitree  in  1554, 
was  descended  from  a  daughter  of  this  Bohert  Tucker. 

Coryton  is  now  the  property  of  Charles  Tucker,  Esq.,  of 
Marlands,  Exeter,  cousin  of  WiUiam  Tucker,  Esq.,  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  who  died  on  March 
11,  1855.  The  arms  of  Tucker  are — Azure,  on  a  chevron, 
embattled,  between  three  sea-horsee,  argent,  as  many  hearts, 
gules.  Crest. — A  demi  sea-horse  regardant,  argent,  holding 
between  his  paws  a  heart,  gules.  Motto. — Auspice  Teucro,  a 
kind  of  punning  motto,  very  often  indulged  in  by  the  heralds 
and  in  this  case  doubtless  taken  from  the  line  in  Horace— 
"Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro." 

The  name  of  Coryton  is  derived  from  the  Coiy — which  itself 
is  from  the  Ancient  British  Cor-wy,  the  Dwarf  or  Little 
Water,  aa  distinguished  from  the  larger  Yarty.  The  Cory 
rises  at  a  place  called  Coryfortice,  ^  near  the  Devonshire  Inn, 
and  flows  to  Longbeer  and  Dalwood,  where  it  drives  a  flour  mill 
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Axminster.  But  the  general  style  of  the  building  was  Per- 
pendicular, to  which  style  the  tower  also  belongs.  The  nave, 
which  in  1832  was  greatly  altered  and  liberally  whitewashed, 
was  lighted  by  flat^headed  windows  of  three  lights  each,  with 
foliated  headings.  Besides  the  whitewashing,  a  row  of  arches 
dividing  the  nave  from  its  aisle  was  pulled  down,  and  a  cum- 
brous gallery  ran  along  the  nave,  and  was  reached  by  ugly 
stone  steps  outside.  Another  gallery  extended  across  the  west 
end,  blocking  the  tower  arch  and  window.  The  building, 
indeed,  had  been  the  victim  of  churchwarden-architecture  for 
generations,   and  all  the  interesting  traces  of  the  original 


building  were  smothered.  One  generation  of  churchwax-den- 
architects  had  left  evidence  of  their  handiwork  in  mutilated 
windows;  another  in  new  doors,  stuck  anywhere ;  and  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  producing  an  architectural  wreck  and 
mutilation.  In  1861  a  determination  was  arrived  at  to  raise  a 
building  fund  on  the  nucleus  of  a  legacy  of  £400  left  by  the 
Kev.  Charles  Tucker,  of  Honiton.  Another  £400  was  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  liberal  subscriptions  came  in,  and, 
added  to  grants  from  societies,  about  £1,300  was  finally  raised 
and  expended. 

The  new  church  was  made  twenty  feet  longer  than  the  old 
one,  supplying  sitting  room  for  four  hundred  persons.  The  fine 
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old  tower  arch  and  tower  window  were  thrown  open,  the 
paneled  arch  in  the  chancel  and  the  old  lancet  windows  were 
retained,  and  the  old  font  was  set  up  again.  The  church  now 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  chancel  with  its  chapels — 
one  for  Coryton  estate  and  the  other  for  Diilcis — and  the  origuial 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Pointed  arches  divide  the  nave  from 
its  aisles,  and  the  old  flat-headed  windows  were  cut  down  and 
used.  The  new  east  window  and  another  window  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  pointed 
doorway  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  there  are  doors  in  both  the  north  and  south 
sides — that  in  the  south  having  a  wooden  porch.  The  pulpit 
and  reading  desk  are  placed  against  the  piers  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  old  pews  have  given  place  to  open  benches.  The 
tower,  of  three  storeys,  is  square,  embattled,  and  has  a  turret 
on  the  south-eastern  side.  It  is  supported  by  buttresses,  has 
pinnacles  and  gurgoyles,  and  contains  five  musical  bells,  rung 
from  the  groxmd  floor  ^  and  with  the  following  inscriptions  :— 

1.  My  treble  voice  your  hearts  rejoice.  James  Anning,  C.  W.  Cast  by  T.  Bayley, 
1769. 

2.  Mr.  James  Aiming,  churchwarden.    Cast  by  T.  Bayley,  1759. 

3.  T.P.     Anno  Dmini  1677.    R.  N.  R.  W.,  C.  W.    A  frieze  of  vine  leaves  over. 

4«  Mr.  Francis  Anning  and  Mr.  Laurance  White,  Churchwardens.  Thomas  Bilbie, 
fecit,  1775. 

5.  John  Pringle,  John  Tacker,  churchwardens.    T.P.,  Gxon,  167Z 

In  the  Inventories  of  church  goods  at  the  Reibrmation,  taken 
by  royal  commission  and  preserved  in  the  Becord  Office,  an 
entry  relative  to  "  Kylmyngton  "  is  as  follows  : — "  iiij.  belles 
yn  the  towre  ther  and  one  chalice,  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Thomas  Dare,  Robert  D utter,  &c." 

The  principal  monuments  within  the  church  are  those  to 
several  members  of  the  Tucker  family  and  that  of  Mr.  South- 
cott,  already  spoken  of.     The  following  is  a  list : — 

William  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Westwater,  Axminster,  buried  at  Dalwood,  March  9,  1691. 
aged  73 ;  his  son,  William  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Westwater,  buried  at  Dalwood,  March  15, 
1733,  aged  70 ;  William  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Coryton  Hall,  son  of  the  last  named,  buned  iii 
Kilniington  church,  November  11,  1748,  aged  57  ;  his  sou  William,  April  8,  1740,  aged 

^  Suspended  from  one  of  the  walls  of  the  ringing  place  are  the  colors  of  the  old 
Axminster  volunteers,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Tucker's  father  was  captain,  I  believa 
These  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  for  defence  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
first  Napoleon.     See  page  654. 
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19  ;  Benediotns  M»rwood  Tucker,  Eeq.,  of  Coryton  Pork,  brother  of  the  kat  named 
WiUiuD,  September  17,  1779,  aged  48 ;  WiUiam,  aou  and  heir  of  Benedictna  Mftrwood 
Tucker,  Enj.,  died  September  2,  1S41,  aged  79  ;  Mrs.  Agnes  Tacker,  November  21,  178S, 
aged  60  ;  W.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Coiytoa  Park,  bom  April  22,  1815,  died  March  11,  1855, 
aged  40  1  two  children— William  John,  aged  17  dsya,  and  Catherine  Ellen,  Jnly  13,  1855, 
uedIG, 

m  THE  SOUTH  AISLE. 

James  Anning,  December  12,  1829,  aged  31 ;  William  Anning,  December  27,  1868,  aged 
63  i  Ann,  his  wife,  October  19,  1856,  aged  45  ;  Fnmcea  Aiming,  May  9,  I7S6,  aged  55— 
"Who,  in  her  last  moments,  desired  her  bones  might  not  be  removed  from  hence;" 
Francis  Anning,  Jane  25,  1811,  aged  66. 

William  Beed,  late  of  Dnlcis,  June  25,  1805,  aged  36  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  June  23, 
1812,  aged  35  ;  Sarah  Susannah,  infant  daoghter,  Febroary  16,  1807- 

llomM  Beed,  Jannary  2,  1814,  aged  86. 

Bobert  Hoare,  May,  170-,  aged  85. 

Elizabeth  and  Joan  Sonthcott,  danghten  of  George  Sonthcott,  of  Dovleheise,  sen., 
gent,  1671. 

Jane  Sampson,  May  31,  1805,  aged  49. 

Robert  White,  April  11,  1780. 

John  White,  Aognat  11,  1837,  aged  65 ;  Honor,  hie  wife,  September  14,  1835,  aged  7G. 

A  mntal  Corinthian  tablet  of  marble  bears  the  following  inscriptions  : — Jnxta  posits 
(unt  exQviiB  Thonue  Sonthcott  de  Dulcil,  ar.,  ex  antiqoa  et  nnmerosa  familia  de  Soathcott 
orinndi  in  qaa  emicoit  Michael  Sonthcott  de  Sonthcott  a.d.  1243  hnc  IJdrpa  non  in  hoc 
conitata  radices  suas  antiquitna  agendo  magia  qoam  in  eitsros  fehcitar  ramsa  extendendo 
celebrauda,  Pnefatus  Thorn.  Sonthcott  filins  secnndns  fnit  Thonue  Soathcott  et  Marie 
filiie  ThomtB  Shapcott  de  Shapcott,  armigeri,  nepos  autem  Georgii  Southcott  qni  axorem 
duzit  Jonam  Gliam  Hceredem  Bemardi  Fry  de  Dnlcis,  armigeri,  qui  filias  fuit  secundus 
Thomffi  Sonthcott  de  Calverly,  ar. ,  ex  Mariie  filia  Johonnis  Croker  de  Lynham,  armigeri. 
nie  vita  cessit  31  Dec,  17)5,  Eetatis  sua  71>  Patriee  amicus  saoram  amans  in 
cnjna  et  Majoram  Memoriam  Georgioa  Soathcott  de  Dulcis,  ar.  Filins  Nata  Maximos 
hoc  monumeutDm  posuit  ano.  dom.  1735.  From  Michael  t^'onthcott  aforesaid  descended 
Judge  Southcott,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Sir  George  Soathcott,  of 
tiai  county,  knight  and  baronet ;  Sir  Fopham  Sonthcott,  of  Mohnna-Ottery  and  ludeho, 
knight ;  Sir  John  Southcott,  of  Bliborrow,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  Sir  Edward  Sonthcott, 
of  Witham,  in  Easex,  knight. 

ON  THE  NAVE  FLOOB. 

Jamea  Aiming,  November  U,  1736,  aged  67  ;  Jamet,  bis  son.  Augost  5,  17G5,  aged  63  ; 
James,  hit  son,  June,  1811,  aged  82  ;  James,  great-nephew  of  above,  December  12,  ld29, 
aged  31 ;  William,  his  brother,  December  27,  1868,  aged  63. 

I  also  give  a  list  of  the  headstones  in  the  churchyard,  not 
omitting  to  observe  that  the  yew  tree  is  an  arboreal  curiosity 
and  very  old.  Within  its  hollow  trunk  are  twisted  stems, 
thrown  up  from  the  roots,  through  which  the  sap  is  conveyed 
to  the  branches, — a  carious  effort  of  natxu*e  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  decayed  trunk.  Tradition  says  that  this  yew  was 
planted  long  before  the  chxirch  was  built  to  mark  the  spot  at 
which  vast  numbers  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh 
were  buried  ^  : — 

>  These  burials  might  have  taken  place,  if  they  ever  did  lake  place,  a/ter,  aa  well  as 
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Aouinis  KicloH,  Mj^  10,  1924.  iged  76 ;  Hodot,  hk  vik;  Deeenbcr  23;  181CL 

B«ker  WiJliaa^  lUrdi  U,  1777,  agai  101  yean  aad  II  moBikiL 

Boolu  4aaMi«,  Feljnuuy  1,  IM7,  »g«d  S7. 

Hdwkji  V\\zi}p^h  Ann,  Jiun^  2,  1^79,  a^  IX 

iteoks  WilJiam*  too  of  B/ibert  aad  Jon,  Jolj  7,  1617,  a^  9QL 

Bole  WilJUm,  February  6,  1 WG,  aged  53. 

Bra^ilick  Jamai,  March  16,  1^^,  aged  331 

Cha|/{4e  Jofaji,  Norember  10,  l%66,  aged  80. 

iJavM  Mary,  dan^ter  of  DoUy  IMtu,  Jane  17,  1801,  aged  €9. 

IhmmeU  George,  Jane  24,  1870,  aged  84  ;  Elinhrth,  his  vife,  Aprfl  6,  1969,  aged  8X 

liommett  John,  October  6,  1862,  aged  70 ;  Ann,  his  daughter,  July  21,  1847,  aged  IX 

God  it  alike  both  good  and  wise 
In  what  He  granta  and  what  denies. 
Perhaps  what  Goodness  gives  to-day 
To-morrow  Goodnias  takes  away. 

Drew  John,  March  29,  1769,  aged  62. 

flage  Prances,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Baker,  Jannary  9,  1843,  aged  87. 

Golbp  William,  January  2,  1867,  aged  62 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  October  13,  1866,  aged 

60. 
Kibby  John,  September  2,  1780,  aged  67 ;  John,  his  son,  February  9,  1779,  aged  41 ; 

Mary,   his  daughter,  December  8,    1773,  aged  33  ;  John   William  and   John, 

grandchildren. 
Ix>vendge  Heman,  April  18,  1831,  aged  81  ;  Hannah,  his  wife,  August  24,  1806,  aged  50  ; 

Jane,  their  daughter,  July  24,  1826  aged  47  ;  Samuel,  their  son,  July  23,  1822, 

aged  31 ;  William,  their  son,  June  27,  1842,  aged  53. 
Parsons  J.  Frederick,  May  10,  1866,  aged  4. 
Parsons  Elizabeth,  July  6,  1861,  aged  3  years  and  7  months, 
ilvg  lloger,  January  22,  1678. 
Sal  win  liev.  Samuel,  B.  A.,  late  curate  of  the  parish,  February  26,  1866,  aged  30.    Tomb 

erected  by  the  parishioners. 
Seller  John,  geut.,  October  24,  1706. 
Stower  Henry,  September  9,  1767,  aged  73  ;  Mary,  his  wife. 
Stuart  Samuel,  January  10,  1793,  aged  72 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  December,  1772,  aged  49  ; 

and  several  children. 
Stuart  Samuel,  February  28,  1865,  aged  80 ;  Dinah,  his  wife,  February  3,  1863,  aged  72; 

John  and  Joseph,  children. 
Swain  Samuel,  January  6,  1862,  aged  79  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  June  20,  1858,  aged  71. 
Tucker  Margaret  Anne,  March  19,  1867,  aged  25— -daughter  of  F.  T.  Bircham,  Esq.,  of 

Burhall,  Surrey,  and  wife  of  Marwooil  Tucker,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law. 
Tucker  llov.  Charles,  of  Baring  Crescent,  Hcavitree,  the  'Mast  surviving"  child  of  the 

late  Bonodiotus  Marwood  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Coryton  Park,  and  formerly  some  time 

curate  of  this  parish,  died  February  9,  1852,  aged  85  ;  Mary  Anne,  his  wife,  June 

29,  1825,  aged  67. 
Thorn  Mary,  wife  of  George,  June  22,  1859,  aged  69 ;  John,  her  son.  May  28,  1855, 

ago<l  18, 

before,  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  Kilmington,  included  as  it  always  was  with 
Ax  minster,  and  therefore  forming  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  domain,  doubtless  shared 
with  Ax  minster  the  attention  of  the  founder  of  the  mother  church,  or,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  forgotten  by  members  of  the  royal  family.  It  fnay  be  that  the  word  Kilmington  is 
from  the  Saxon  Kll-maen-ton, — the  town  or  place  at  the  stone-hailt  church,  in  contradis- 
tinotlon  to  the  numerous  wooden  churches  in  the  Saxon  times.  But  I  prefer  the  dan- 
name  origin,  as  before  explained,  and  only  now  refer  to  the  tradition  relative  to  the 
burials  to  show  again  how  general  throughout  the  neigbbourhood  is  the  belief  in  the  locali- 
Kation  of  tlto  sooiic  of  the  terrible  battle. 
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Thoni  Benjumn,  March  9,  1851,  aged  96  ;  Elinbeth,  bia  wife,  Jaunsry  G,  1858,  agoJ  91. 

Treadwin  Jotm,  April  20,  1707,  aged  59 ;  John,  his  boo,  1789. 

Vinoeat  Elizabeth,  dangbter  of  Robert  aad  Ann,  August  9,  1769,  aged  5  yean  and  6 

moDtba  ;  Bobert,  their  aoo. 
White  Benjamin,  September  5,  1S4?,  aged  6S  ;  Elizabeth,  biz  wife,  NovBinber  8,  1330, 

aged  66. 
White  James,  July  6,  1869.  aged  74. 

At  the  uppar  end  of  the  village,  on  the  old  Exeter  road,  is 
a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  of  which  sect  Kilmlngton 
waa  the  nursing  mother  of  the  congregations  at  Axminster, 
Lyme,  Colyton,  Honiton,  Stockland,  and  other  places  which 
emanated  from  and  were  at  first  branches  of  it.  The  congre- 
gation at  Kilmington  was  founded  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  flourished  until  the  Restoration,  after  which  it  was 
subjected  to  such  severe  persecutions  that  before  16151  it 
had  removed  to  Loughwood,  a  mile  and  a  half  away, — not  far 
enough  to  escape  the  "  Five-mile  Act "  ^  but  just  over  the 
boundary  of  Dalwood,  then  a  Dorsetshire  parish — a  secluded 
spot  half  hidden  in  the  woods  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  smartened  up,  and  its  original 
thatched  roof  has  given  place  to  a  covering  of  slate.  It  is 
about  thirty  feet  long  by  about  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  seated 
with  high  pews  and  baa  a  pulpit,  a  vestry  room,  and  a  gallery. 
A  monument  records  the  death,  in  1778,  of  an  old  minister, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Hann,  whose  age  was  eighty-seven.  There  are 
several  graves  in  the  surrounding  little  yard,  and  a  stable  in 
one  corner  for  the  convenience  of  a  scattered  congregation 
residing  from  "  towns  "  if  not  from  "  toils  remote."  To  the 
student  of  that  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  about  which  so 
much  is  said,  and  the  spirit  of  which  is  yet  so  little  understood, 
the  spot  abounds  in  interesting  associations. 


But  I  must  hasten  on — pausing  only  to  have  a  passing 
glance  at  the  chapelry  of  Membury,  which,  like  that  of  Kil- 
mington, as  before  stated,  is  ecclesiastically  united  with 
Axminster.     The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley  about  three 

'  The  law  waa  that  no  conventicle  for  any  worship  except  that  aocording  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Established  Chnrch  could  bo  erected  within  five  miles  of  a  market  town. 
2   Z 


mUes  north-east  of  Axminster,  and  probaUj  derives  its  name 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  maen,  strong,  and  heorg,  a  fortified  place. 
It  is  called  in  Domesday  *'  Maneberie."  *  The  name,  no  doubt, 
has  reference  to  the  ADCient  British  entrenchments  upon  the 
commanding  eminence  called  Membury  Castle — a  conspicuous 
object  from  its  elevation  and  from  its  being  crowned  with  firs. 
This  fortress,  as  already  stated,  was  immediately  connected 
« ith  the  contemporary  fortresses  at  Axminster  and  Muabury, 
and.  along  with  them,  formed  part  of  the  system  of  Ancient 
British  tribe-defences  more  fully  spoken  of  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter.  The  earthwork  is  in  shape  an  irregular  oblong, — the 
shape  of  the  hill  itself  which  marks  its  Cultlc  origin,  and  it 


encloses  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  The  vallum  is  single, 
formed  by  a  gradual  slope  within  the  camp.  There  are  two 
gateways — one,  on  the  western  side,  defended  by  outworks, 
and  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  an  agger  within.  This 
originally  British  fortress  bears  evidence  of  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Romans  as  one  of  their  Castra  ^Estiva,  and,  as  stated  at 
page  604,  was  probably  occupied  by  Atheletan  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Brunenburgh,  British  remains  have  been  found  at 
Membury,  especially  in  1809,  when,  in  digging  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  an  urn  of  unbaked  clay,  with  a  rude  border,  and 
containing  ashes,  charcoal,  and  fragments  of  burned  bones,  was 
discovered  in  a  cavity  of  the  limestone  rock.  In  1814  a'  large 
number  of  Roman  coins  were  found  in  an  earthen  jar  underneath 
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a  heap  of  stones.  They  were  of  the  reigns  of  Philippns, 
Aurelian,  Tacitaa,  Probus,  Dloclesian,  Tetrieus,  and  Cornelia 
Salonina.  For  coins  of  subsequent  but  still  of  ancient  times 
the  prolificacy  of  Membury  in  the  exhumation  of  buried  money- 
treasures  has  been  sustained  by  the  finding,  in  Money  Pit  Lane 
and  elsewhere,  of  great  numbers  of  gold  coins  of  the  Edwards, 
including  nobles  and  halfnobles  in  perfect  perservatioii. 

The  view  from  Membuiy  Castle,  though  very  extensive,  is 
not  equal,  either  in  picturesqueness  or  diversity,  to  that  from 
its  sister  entrenchment  at  Musbury.  Southward  it  includes 
the  town  of  Axminster  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  with 
tbe  sea  in  the  distance.  In  other  directions,  over  vast  inter- 
vening stretches  of  valleys,  are  Dane's  Hill  and  the  hills  of 
Yarcombe ; — Whitedown  and  the  famous  entrenchment  of 
Neroche,  in  Somersetshire ; — and  the  hills  of  ToUerdown, 
Blackdown,  Lambert's  Castle,  and  others,  in  Dorsetsbire. 

Membury,  in  Ihe  Domesday  Survey,  is  described  as  belonging 
to  William  Chievre,  or  Capra,  in  demesne.  East  and  West 
Membury  were  granted  by  Henry  L  to  Robert  de  Chandos, 
who  gave  West  Membury  to  a  priory  founded  by  himself  at 
Goldcliffe,  in  Monmouthshire.  This  priory  was  made  a  cell  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  the  estates  of  which  having 
been  confiscated,  as  belonging  to  an  alien  monastery,  the  manor 
of  Membury  was,  in  1474,  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Windsor,  to  which  it  still  belongs.  East  Membury,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  II.,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hele,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  that  of  Francis,  of  Combe  Florey.  It 
was  sold  by  them  to  a  Mr.  Hurde,  and  afterwards  came  in 
possession  of  the  Petre  family.  Of  Yarty  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently. 

The  church  is  an  interesting  building.  It  presents  abundant 
evidence  of  having  been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
mother  church  at  Axminster,  and  was  probably  indebted,  as 
that  church  was,  to  the  piety  and  munificence  of  Alice  de 
Mohun, — for  a  fac  simile  of  the  monument  in  Axminster 
church  is  placed  in  the  north  or  St.  Catherine's  aisle  at  Mem-  . 
bury.  Membury,  moreover,  possesses  what  Axminster  does 
not, — an  extremely  beautiful  piece  of  statuary  in  the  shape  of 
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a  bust  of  one  of  the  feimily  of  Frye,  of  Yarty.  But  it  is, 
unfortunately,  in  common  with  the  other  monuments,  receiving 
irreparable  injury  from  damp.  I  have  aheady,  at  page  634, 
referred  to  the  tablet  of  Sir  Shilston  Calmady,  who  was  slain 
here  dming  the  Civil  War. 


But  verily,  Piscator,  it  is  high  time  to  be  "  once  more  upon 
the  waters, — yea,  once  more."  The  notabilities  of  Axminster, 
as  I  foretold,  have  proved  a  lengthened,  and,  I  fear,  a  tedioiis 
theme.  We  arrived.  Friend,  at  that  ancient  town  when  the 
dainty  Spring  had  ripened  into  full-blown  Summer,  and  there 
have  we  been  lingering  while  the  weeks  and  months  have 
rolled  along  and  brought  us  feiirly  to  the  ripened  Autumn,  with 
its  mellow  fruits  and  golden  com.  We  are  early  up  and 
gazing  anxiously,  this  chilly  "  rosy  mom,"  upon  the  winding 
vale  and  its  enshrouding  hills, — ^intent  upon  the  "  outward 
aspects  "  and  eager  for  the  downward  pilgrimage.  The  stream 
below  is  hidden  by  the  morning  mist.  But  it  is  in  famous 
"  tune,"  you  may  be  sure, — ^for  the  floods,  a  week  ago,  which 
filled  the  valley  like  an  inland  sea,  subsided  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  risen,  and  even  yesterday  the  *'  tinge  "  was  but  a  shade 
too  dark.  ^  A  western  breeze,  unless  that  weathercock  be 
rusted  on  its  pivot,  makes  music  in  those  lofty  elms,  and  whirls 
the  dying  leaves  aloft, — betokening  clouds  by  and  by.  Those 
flocks  of  swallows  on  the  housetops,  too,  are  a  certain  indication 
that  "  the  year  grows  ancient."  Their  twitterings,  for  aught 
we  know,  and  as  Kousseau,  perhaps,  would  say,  are  even  now 
about  the  orange  groves  of  sunny  lands  in  which  they  soon  will 
be  luxiuriating.  Associated  in  the  native  angler  s  mind  with 
autumn  swallow-flocks  are  silvery  peal  and  the  more  richly 
marked  sea-trout.  We  will  try  anon,  old  friend,  to  realise  the 
fancy  !     Be  certain  that  our  collars  are  well  tied,  and  that  our 

^  The  Axe  in  a  heavy  flood  is  an  imposing  sights  For  the  reasons  explained  in  page 
14,  the  rise  of  the  water  after  heavy  raia  is  very  rapid,  and  the  overflow  covers  the 
meadows  and  half  fills  the  valley.  Equally  rapid  is  the  subsidence  after  the  rain  has 
ceased. 
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duns  and  palmers  are  the  best  and  strongest  1  Not  a  momen 
must  we  waste  at  breakfast,  for  at  nine  o'clock — ^amied  cap-a 
pie — we  trudge  down  Anchor  Hill,  upon  our  way  to  when 
the  fish  are  rising. 

****** 

This  brisk  five  minutes'  walk  has  brought  us.  Friend,  tc 
Bow  Bridge,  a  short  distance  lower  down  the  stream  than 
Stony  Bridge.  ^  Behold,  once  more,  the  limpid  stream  mean- 
dering through  that  lovely  vale  which  is  spreading  like  a  scene 
in  fairy  land  !  A  six  miles'  ramble  down  to  Axmouth  is  before 
us.  I  pray  thee  hasten  to  prepare  thy  tackle  and  to  lend  thine 
ear,  meanwhile,  to  what  Tradition  saith  in  explanation  of  the 
name  of  Bow  Bridge  : — 

There  lived  at  KUmington,  in  days  of  yore,  a  famous 
"  medicine-man  "  called  Bow,  who  possessed  the  secret  of  a 
never-failing  antidote  to  reptile  poison.  Among  the  means 
adopted  to  proclaim  his  healing  skill  was  one  as  horrid  as  it 
was  attractive  and  successful.  At  fairs  and  wakes  it  was  his 
wont,  when  vending  from  a  stage  his  famous  nostrums,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  stung  by  infuriated  adders  to  the  extreme 
of  vital  endurance,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  his  marvellous  antidote  by  appearing  safe  and  sound  before 
the  wondering  and  delighted  crowd.  His  fame  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  very  envious  were  his  less  successful  rivals.  Now  it 
came  to  pass,  upon  a  wake-day  at  Axminster,  that  while  the 
"  doctor  "  was  engaged  in  preparation  for  this  crowning  feat, 
some  heartless  rascal  picked  his  pocket  of  the  precious  antidote. 
The  disgusting  exhibition  soon  commenced.  Some  vipers  were 
applied  to  his  bare  neck  and  arms,  and  they  soon  performed 
their  part.  The  poor  wretch  prepared  to  apply  the  sovereign 
remedy.  Horror  of  horrors  ! — it  could  not  be  found,  and  at 
his  home  alone,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  was  there  a  store  of 
the  infallible  preparation.  Too  well  he  knew  his  dreadful 
fate  unless  that  home  could  be  very  quickly  reached.  His 
desperate  situation  gave  him  courage.  Shrieking  fearfully,  he 
pushed  aside  the  astonished  crowd  and  started  at  his  topmost 

^  See  rage  583. 
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speed  for  Kilmington.  But  the  poison  gained  upon  him.  It 
rushed  through  his  boiling  veins — it  mounted  to  his  brain — 
and  while  in  the  act  of  crossing  what  was  then  called  Stoford 
Bridge  he  dropped,  in  awful  delirium,  upon  a  spot  from  which 
he  never  rose.  The  bridge,  so  saith  Tradition,  received  its 
name,  thenceforth,  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  ^ 

But  you  are  impatient  to  begin.  There  1  send  your  flies 
into  the  stickle  just  below  the  bridge,  and  fish  rapidly  along, 
a  mile  or  so,  to  the  junction  of  the  Yarty,  for  this  portion  of 
the  stream  is  lashed  incessantly,  and  some  of  the  Axminster 
craftsmen  will  soon  be  on  the  water  to  forestal  us,  if  we  lag,  in 
some  of  the  less  frequented  spots  below.  But  you  will  find  the 
water  per/ec<, — ^pool,  and  stream,  and  shelving  bank  in  just  the 
places  you  would  have  them,  with  hardly  a  bush  to  interrupt 
your  freest  movements.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  are  anything 
but  characteristics  of  the  lovely  stream  almost  fitom  rise  to 

mouth But  look !     You  have  a  rise and 

have  missed  your  fish,  man,  unmistakably  1  So  much  for 
eager  striking.  Immediately  below  you,  in  that  gentle  eddy, 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  range  which  is  rippled  finely 

by  this  piping  breeze,  a  fish  came  up  that  moment,  and 

Bravo  1  You  have  him,  fast  enough, — a  peal,  as  sure  as  we 
are  sons  of  Zebedee  1  You  can  tell  that  by  his  even  steadiness 
of  pull — ^his  less  activity — ^less  muscular  power — than  a  trout 
of  the  same  weight.  But  he  is  a  good  one,  of  a  verity  !  And 
now  he  rushes  gallantly.  Give  line,  give  line  I  Now  run,  as 
he  drops  down  the  stream.  Enough  !  He  slackens,  and  is  oa 
his  side.  Wind  gently  up,  and  I  will  help  thee  land  the 
silvery  beauty.  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

'Twas  bravely  done,  old  friend.  You  handled  him  like  a 
Master  of  Arts.  Such  a  prize  may  well  be  taken  as  an  omen 
of  the  sport  in  store  for  us  to-day.  The  autumnal  dun  will 
soon  appear  in  myriads  and  bring  the  fish  upon  the  feed,  so 
that  we  are  pretty  sure  of  something  if  the  wind  and  clouds 

^  This  story  must  be  taken  at  its  worth,  which  is  nothing  in  a  historical  sense.  The 
name,  most  likely,  was  suggested  by  the  bow-like  form  of  one  of  the  early  bridges,  as  is 
known  to  be  the  case  with  Bow  Bridge  over  the  Lea  at  Stratford  Le  Bow,  where  Queen 
Matilda,  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling  and  wife  of  Henry  I.,  having  narrowly  esci^ied  drown- 
ing while  fording  the  river,  built  the  first  stone  bridge,  known  as  De  Arcubus,  or  Le  Bow. 
"  Haud  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco." 
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continua  Not  that  I  intend  to  use  its  so-called  imitation, 
having  long  lost  faith  in  imitations  and  preferring  for  to-day  a 
light  blue  palmer.  At  present  we  must  hasten  to  the  heaviei 
water  lower  down,  although  it  is  a  sin  to  pass  so  carelessly 
those  glorious  pools  and  stickles.  We  ought  not,  verily,  to 
miss  an  inch.  But  there  are  reasons  why  I  think  it  necessary 
to  proceed,  and  one  is  the  movements  of  that  "  fashionably  "- 
clad  rod-man  who,  for  the  last  five  minutes,  has  been  watching 
us  from  Bow  Bridge,  and  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  intends  to  get 
ahead  of  us,  if  possible,  by  walking  to  the  Yarty  and  fishing 
to  its  mouth  that  pretty  stream, — not  quite  a  mile — to  get 
upon  the  Axe  at  "  the  Old  Water,"  and  thus  to  forestal  us  in 
that  noted  range, — ^and,  moreover,  to  fish  the  lower  ground 
before  us.  ^  Now  we,  PLscator,  must  counteract  those  move- 
ments, for  that  fashionable  "  gent "  is  no  true  brother  of  the 
crafl.  He  is  a  "  pretender  "  only — ^and  the  angling  world  is 
fuU  of  such— a  mighty  prater  about  wonderful  flies,  and  fine 
gut,  and  all  the  other  quackery  of  the  craft.  He  is  a  boaster 
of  his  feats,  forsooth,  and  will  condescend  to  fish  for  nothing 
less  than  salmon— a  sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  getting  below 
the  water  disturbed  by  his  preposterous  flies.  Besides,  I  never 
hold  communion  with  such  creatures,  for  they  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  anglers.  The  "  brotherhood  "  is  composed  of  different 
materials  altogether.  •  •  •  •  Yea,  let  us  hasten  to  ^'the 
meeting  of  the  waters  " — ^where  the  lesser  Yarty  renders  up 
its  fluid  treasures  to  the  larger  stream,  filling  up  the  time  with 
a  short  description  of  the  lively  little  tributary. 

The  Yarty,  Yar,  Yare,  or  Yart,  as  it  has  been  variously 
written  at  different  times,  probably  derives  its  name  from  an 
old  British  word  which  signifies  water,  or,  in  its  extended  sense, 
the  Fresh  or  Vigorous  Water,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  some- 
thing else  upon  which  I  have  presumptuously  ventured  a  guess 
elsewhere.  ^    It  rises  at  Staple  Hill,  Neroche,  in  the  parish  of 

^  It  will  be  nndentood  from  this  that  the  Yarty  joina  the  Axe  aboat  a  mile  below 
Axminster,  which  it  does  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Newenham  Abbey,  and  also  that  it  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  tnmpike  road  beyond  Bow  Bridga  It  is  my  usual  plan, 
especially  with  a  westerly  wind,  to  commence  at  this  bridge  ( called  Yarty  Bridge),  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  stream,  and  to  fish  down  to  the  conflaenoe  with  the  Axe,  as  the 
"  fashionable"  person  in  the  text  intends  to  do.  I  hare  more  to  say  about  this  pretty 
tributary  presently. 

'  See  my  **  Local  Nomenclalure"  page  18. 
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Otterford,  Somereet,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  Otter, 
and  becomes  fishable  near  the  village  of  Yarcombe,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  as  it  does,  also,  to  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Membury  which  it  washes,  after  having  passed  Longbridge  in 
that  of  Stockland.  Yarty  estate  gave  its  name,  in  turn,  to  a 
family  whose  heiress,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  IV.  [1406], 
brought  it  to  John  Frye,  of  Wetheridge,  Devon.  Their 
descendants,  for  many  generations,  occupied  an  influential 
position  in  the  neighbourhood — intermarrying  into  the  Yonge 
and  other  families.  There  were  branches  at  Wood,  Deer  Park, 
and  Dulcis. '  Robert  Fry,  the  last  of  the  Yarty  branch,  died 
in  1726.       His  heiress  married  Lord  King,  in  whose  iamily  it 


remained  till  about  1 838,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Samuel 
Nowbery,  Esq.,  to  whose  representatives  it  now  belongs. 

The  greatest  part  of  what  remained  of  the  mansion,  long 
appropriated  to  farm  purposes,  was  accidentally  burned  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  there  are  now  but  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  importance.  But  its  situation  is  delightfully  pleasant, 
within  sound  of  its  rippling  and  pellucid  godmother,  and 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  oldest  bridge  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  both  the  main  stream  and  its  tributary.  It 
is  bow-shaped,  steep,  and  naiTOw,— intended,  not  for  vehicles 
but  for  pack  horses,  the  only  means  of  heavy  conveyance  at 
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the  time  of  its  construction,  and  therefore  furnished  with  nooks 
in  the  parapet  for  the  safety  of  pedestrians.  I  present  a 
memorial  engraving  of  this  relic  of  the  past,  which  is  doomed, 
in  all  probability,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Coly  at  the  entrance  to  Colyton,  and  that  of  the  larger  and 
perhaps  older  bridge  over  the  Axe  at  Colyford, — of  which 
more  anon. 

At  Waters,  an  estate  near  Yarty,  there  are  also  the  remains 
of  an  interesting  old  mansion,  or  mauor  house,  anciently  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  family  of  De  la  Water,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Holes,  the  Perrys,  the  Fryes,  and,  ulti- 
niately,  to  Lord  King. 

The  stream  from  Beckford  Bridge  is  an  angler's  paradise, 
although  in  some  parts  woody.  It  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  peal, 
and  is,  or  was,  a  never-failing  source  of  sport.  It  flows  past 
the  farms  of  Yetlands,  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Westwater, 
and  at  Hunthay  receives  the  Corry,  already  traced.  ^  Just 
below  is  Yarty  Bridge,  over  which  the  Exeter  road  is  carried  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  west  of  Axminster.  2  The  united 
streams  flow  on  about  a  mile  below,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  foot  bridge  at  Abbey  Farm  [Newenham]  become 
absorbed  into  the  Axe. 

And  at  this  very  point  we  complete,  Piscator,  the  third 
stage  of  our  self-imposed  and  lengthened  valley-journey.  ^  Let 
us  set  out  upon  our  final  stage  with  a  few  casts  into  the 
Cupboards,  *  which  are  seldom  piscatorially  empty.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  loiter  long.  For  behold  the  "  fashionable  "  Would-be 
bearing  down  among  the  trees  a  mead  or  so  above  1  And  what 
on  earth  is  he  about  ?  He  seems  like  one  "  possessed," — 
rushing  headlong,  with  his  hat  off;  among  those  herds  of  great 

^  See  page  714. 

'  There  were  formerly  two  bridges  over  the  Yarty  at  this  spot,  the  principal  one  of 
a  single  arch  and  the  other  of  a  smaller  size  to  take  the  floods.  They  were  both  palled 
down  and  the  present  bridge  was  erected  by  John  Sweetland,  of  Axminster,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  precise  cost  of  £537  Hs  6d. 

'  See  page  3. 

^  The  odd  name  given  to  the  beautiful  range  on  the  Axe  into  which  the  Yarty  empties 
itself— a  name  suggestive  of  very  tantalising  ideas  to  the  hungry  angler  when  plodding 
his  homeward  way  after  a  day's  fishing  in  the  lower  ground.  Some  of  the  land  between 
the  Axe  and  Yarty  is  oddly  called  **  the  Isle  of  Man." 
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felt  cattle,  cutting  curious  capers  also  1  Why,  if  ray  eyes 
deceive  me  not,  his  salmon  fly  is  fast  into  the  flank  of  one  of 
those  bovine  monsters,  which  is  leading  him  a  dance,  at  a 
swinging  pace,  around  the  field,  and  all  the  said  "  bovine «  " 
companions  are  manifesting  their  sympathy  by  joining  in  the 
exciting  run.  How  they  all  plunge  along, — ^roaring  and 
throwing  up  their  heels  and  tails  as  if  in  full  appreciation  of 
the  joke,  while  Mr,  Would-be  follows  at  his  line  s  length — ^like 
an  Indian  with  his  lasso,  among  a  herd  of  buffitlos.  In  truth 
he  has  a  curious  ^^/  But  he  is  chary  of  his  tackle,  and 
would  rather  run  than  break  it, — regardless  of  his  polished 
boots  and  of  his  shining  hat  upon  the  greensward,  through 
which  hat  one  of  the  excited  animals  has  already  pushed  a 
hoof  or  two.  .  .  .  •  As  I  am  alive,  the  salmon-man  has 
left  one  of  his  fancy  boots  in  the  midst  of  that  bog  through 
which  the  whole  racing  party  dashes  in  a  cloud  of  mire,  with 
a  damaging  effect  upon  the  exterior  of  the  unfortunate  biped ! 
See,  see,  Piscator,  the  herd  have  actually  taken  to  the  river— 
salmon-man  and  all !  Oh,  no,  he  is  too  wise  for  that.  He  lets 
them  go  alone,  and,  gazing  from  the  bank,  beholds  his  highly- 
varnished  rod  in  fragments  among  the  alders  opposite,  his 
silken  line  in  graceful  folds  upon  the  grass,  and  his  collar 

dangling ^but  no  matter  where.  ^     We  may  now  proceed 

in  peace.  Our  salmon-friend  has  other  things  upon  his  hands 
at  present,  and  will  be  anxious  to  hasten  home  and  entertain 
his  marvelling  friends  with  a  graphic  story  of  his  glorious  sport 
to-day — another  proof  of  his  transcendent  skill  at  all  times  1 

The  Old  Water  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  river  which 
flows  through  the  large  and  beautiful  meadow,  on  the  eastern 
side,  commencing  a  few  score  yards  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yarty.  The  range  with  which  it  commences,  and  which 
stretches  away  to  the  west,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  race  of  SalmOy  and  seldom  disappointed  the  angler  who 
fished  it,  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  during  a  stiff  breeze  and  under 
other  equally  favorable  circumstances.  ^      Deep  placid  pools, 

^  See  "Rustic  Sketches,"  by  the  same  author,  in  which  this  story,  founded  on  fact, 
is  attempted  in  a  diflferent  form. 

^  I  once  caught  thirty-nine  large  trout  and  three  peal,  in  an  April  morning's  fishing 
from  Weycroft  Bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  Old  Water  range.      The  range  itself  famished 
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which  harbored  princely  salmon,  occur  alternately  with  trouty 
stickles,  as  the  river  winds  and  wantons  through  those  "  flow'ry 
meads."  The  farms  next  below  the  Old  Water  ground  are 
Slymlakes,  on  the .  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  Oxenlears  ^  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Leaving  Slymlakes  ground,  in  which  we  have  been  lingering 
— for  the  trout  seemed  in  conspiracy  against  our  rapid  progress 
— (our  creels  can  testify  to  that) — we  anxiously  approach  the 
Hampton  Common  range  and  stickles.  ^  Now  steady.  Friend. 
Try  every  inch  of  those  delightful  curls  and  eddies  imder  that 
high  western  bank.  Gracious — ^what  a  flounce  I  Beware  of 
that  simken  bush,  beware  I  Alas  I  the  fish  has  made  to  its 
secure  retreat,  and,  notwithstanding  all  your  pelting  and 
pulling,  I  suspect  that  you  will  have  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
both  fish  and  fly.  ....  What  mean  those  stentorian 
shouts,  which  make  the  welkin  ring  and  startle  us  from  our 
poetic  musings  ?  Nay,  nay.  Friend — ^you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
The  shouts  are  not  those  of  a  surly  keeper,  nor  even  those  of  a 
greedy  churl  who  would  drive  a«  unoffending  angler  from  his 
preserve.  Oh  1  no.  They  are  not  the  shouts  of  an  enemy.  If 
I  mistake  not  they  proceed  from  a  well-known  form  upon  the 
hedge  yonder, — one  who  farms  no  trifling  slice  of  the  rich 
alluvial  around  us,  and  who,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  is 
desirous  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with  his  "  ma^ 
hogany,"  and,  among  other  favors,  should  vouchsafe  an  opinion 
upon  his  newly-tapped  cider,— a  butt  of  the  richest,  we  shall 

the  peal,  one  of  which  was  considerably  over  two  pounds,  and  I  might  have  caoght  many 
more  troat  could  I  have  provided  stowage, 

^  Corrupted  from  Oxen-^eoze— /xw^ure  land  for  oxen,  Slymlakes  is  in  the  parish  of 
Axminster,  and  Oxenlears  in  that  of  Kilmington, — ^the  Axe  dividing  the  parishes. 

'  So  called  from  the  neighbouring  farm,  in  Shute  parish,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river.  Lower  Hampton  bears  evidence  of  having  been  itself  a  residence  of  some  note, — 
perhaps  that  of  the  Hampton  who  owned  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Ashe,  as  related 
presently.  Over  a  lai^  and  once  handsome  fireplace  is  the  following  inscription,  in  old 
Roman  characters,  cut  in  the  stone  : — *'  Who  bo  Fkareth  the  Lords  shall  frobperk, 
AND  IN  THE  DAY  OF  HIS  EMDB  HE  BHAL  BE  BLESSED."  Running  along  three  sides  of  the 
cornice,  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  is  another  inscription  in  the  same  characters : — *'  He 

THAT  STOPPETH  HIS  EARE  AT  THE  CRVENOE  OF  THE  FORE  HE  SHALL  ALSO  CRIE  AND  NOT 
BE  HARDE.      PROVERBS KePE  BAKE   THINE  TONOVB   AT  MeATE  AND  MEALE." 

The  inscription  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  room  is  obliterated.  The  characters  are  in  relief 
and  highly  ornamented.  Should  the  visitor  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting  old 
place  he  must  be  careful  to  enquire  for  Yamp'n,  or  he  will  very  probably  not  be 
understood. 
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find.  No  jtist  cause  or  impediment  can  there  be  to  our  reeling 
up  forthwith,  striding  across  the  two  or  three  intervening 
meadows,  and  accepting  his  offer  of  a  luncbeop  in  the  old 
manorial  hall  of  Ashe. 


Delightfully  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Axe  is  what  remains  of  a  once  fiimous  residence  with  whicli  is 
associated  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  military  heroes  of 


England, — one,  moreover,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  lived, — 


Years  and  years  have  passed  since  the  splendour  of  the  old 
manorial  state  was  rife  at  the  "  antient  and  gentile  "  ^  seat  of 
Ashe.  Long,  long  is  it  since  the  old  brocaded  dames  walked 
proudly  through  the  stately  halls, — since  trains  of  gallant 
knights  and  high-bom  damsels  swept,  with  hound  and  hawk, 
into  the  marshes.  Long,  long  is  it  since  the  oak  beams  rang 
with  "  Sir  John's  "  loud  laugh,  while  the  yule-log  blazed  upon 
the  enormous  hearth  and  the  boar's  head  smoked  upon  the 
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groaning  tables.  The  Past  is  verily  but  as  a  dream,  and  men 
now  gaze  upon  the  quiet  homestead  and  ask,  incredulously,  "  Is 
this  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ? " 

Ashe  House  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Musbury,  hardly  a 
stone's  throw  beyond  the  parish  of  Axminster.  It  is  close  to 
the  turnpike  road  at  the  second  milestone  from  Axminster  to 
Musbury  and  Seaton.  It  was  from  very  early  times  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family  of  some  distinction.  The  persons  to  whom 
its  first  ownership  can  now  be  traced  were  the  family  of  Da 
Esse,  or  De  Ashe,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  John  Lord 
Courtenay,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Musbury.  Henry  de  Ashe 
gave  it  to  Julian,  his  daughter,  wife  of  John  de  Orway,  of 
Orway,  Kentisbeare,  Devon,  from  whom  it  came  successively, 
by  marriages,  into  the  families  of  Stretch,  or  Street,  and 
Hampton.  Alice,  daughter  of  Warran  Hampton,  carried  it  by 
marriage  to  John  Billett,  whose  heiress,  Christiana,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  [1412-1421-2],  married,  first,  John  Drake,  of 
Exmouth,  and  afterwards  Richard  Frankchejoiey.  A  son  was 
the  result  of  each  marriage.  Frankcheyney,  the  issue  of  the 
second  marriage,  took  possession  of  Ashe  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  But  a  law  suit,  which  terminated  in  1526,  established 
the  priority  of  right  to  John  Drake,  his  half-brother,  to  whom 
Ashe  was  accordingly  given  up,  and  his  descendants  resided 
there  for  many  generations.  ^ 

John  Drake,  of  Otterton,  son  of  John  and  Christiana  Billett, 
married  Christiana,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Antage,  and 
their  son  and  heir  married  the  daughter  of  John  Cruwys,  of 
Cruwys  Morchard.  John,  their  son,  married  Agnes,  daughter 
of  John  KaUway,  or  Kelloway,  and  had  John,  his  heir,  Gilbert, 
of  Axmouth,  and  George,  of  Littleham.  John  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Rill,  Withecombe 
Raleigh.  His  sister  Joanna  married  Sir  W.  Pole,  of  Shute. 
The  next  John  Drake  married  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
Granville,  of  Stowe,  Cornwall,  and  in  November,  1553,  was 
appointed  steward  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Newenham 
Abbey.      He  died  in  1558,  and,  with  his  wife,  was  buried  in 

^  It  18  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  heir  of  this  family  was  called  John,  with  one 
exception  only,  for  ten  generations. 
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Miisbury  cIiutcIl  ^  They  had  six  children,  including  Bernard ; 
Kobert,  of  Wiscombe,  Southleigh,  obtained  through  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Prideaux  ;  and  Richard,  founder  of  the 
Drakes  of  Shardeloe.  Sir  Bernard  became  a  prominent  character 
in  naval  and  military  afi^drs.  Prince  ranks  him  among  his  chief 
Devonshire  "  Worthies/'  and  speaks  with  rapture  of  his  many 
excellent  qualities  and  of  his  courageous  bearing  in  the  ''  long 
and  glorious  wars  with  Spain,  when  the  English  gave  the 
haughty  Don  such  knocks  about  the  ears  as  made  him  stagger 
and  then  go  stooping  ever  since."  For  his  great  undertakings 
in  bringing  many  Portugal  ships  as  prizes  to  England  he  ranks 
him  second  among  **  the  most  famous  sea  captains  of  his  time 
(than  whom  no  age  before  or  since  could  boast  of  greater),  to 
wit — Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  &c"  An  extraordinary  scene  in  court  between  Sir 
Bernard  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  often  related  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  was  thus  originally  recorded  by  Prince  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  John  Drake,  "  my  honorable  godfather  :  " — **  About  this 
time  it  was  that  there  fell  out  a  contest  between  Sir  Bernard 
and  the  immortal  Sir  Francis  Drake,  chiefly  occasioned  by  Sir 
Francis  his  assuming  Sir  Bernard  s  coat  of  arms,  not  being  able 
to  make  out  his  descent  from  his  family, — a  matter,  in  those 
days,  when  the  court  of  honor  was  in  more  honor,  not  so  easily 
digested.  ^  The  feud  thereupon  increased  to  that  degree  that 
Sir  Bernard,  being  a  person  of  a  high  spirit,  gave  Sir  Francis 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  that  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
For  which  ofience  he  incurred  her  Majesty's  displeasure,  and 
most  probably  it  proved  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  bestowing 
upon  Sir  Francis  a  new  coat,  of  everlasting  honor  to  himself 
and  posterity  for  ever,  which  hath  relation  to  that  glorious 
action  of  his  the  circumnavigating  of  the  world,  which  is  thus 
emblazoned  by  Guillim  : — ^Diamond,  a  fess,  wavy,  between  the 
two  pole  stars,  arctick  and  antarctick,  pearl,  as  before.  And 
what  is  more,  his  crest  is  a  ship  on  a  globe,  under  reef,  and 

^  See  the  engraving  of  the  Drake  monnment  and  liat  of  monamental  inacriptionB  in  a 
future  page. 

'  The  arms  of  the  Drakes  of  Ashe  were  :— Argent,  a  wyvem,  with  wings  displayed, 
gules.  Crest — on  a  wreath,  a  spread  eagle,  gules.  [The  old  crest  was  an  arm  issuing 
from  a  wreath,  proper,  holding  a  battle  axe,  sable,  helved,  argent]  Motto— Aquila  non 
oapit  musoM. 
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teld  by  a  cable  rope,  with  a  hand  out  of  the  clouds,  in  the 
rigging  whereof  is  hung  up  by  the  heels  a  wivem,  gules  ( Sir 
Bernard  8  arms,  but  in  no  great  honor,  we  may  think,  to  that 
knight,  though  so  designed  to  Sir  Francis).  Unto  all  which 
Sir  Bernard  boldly  replied^  that  *  though  her  Majesty  could 
give  him  a  nobler,  yet  she  could  not  give  him  an  antienter  coat 
than  his.' "  1 

The  eminent  services  of  Sir  Bernard,  however,  in  time  pro- 
pitiated the  Queen,  who  knighted  him  in  1585.  His  end  was 
a  melancholy  but,  at  that  period,  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one.  He  had  captured  and  brought  into  Dartmouth  a  Portu- 
guese ship,  the  crew  of  which  were  lodged  in  Exeter  Castle. 
"  At  the  next  assizes,"  continues  his  biographer,  "  held  about 
the  27th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  prisoners  of  the  county 
were  brought  to  be  arraigned  before  Serjeant  Flowerby,  there 
arose  such  a  noLsom  smell  from  the  bar  that  a  great  number  of 
people  there  present  were  therewith  infected ;  whereof,  in  a 
short  time  after,  died  the  said  judge,  Sir  John  Chichester,  Sir 
Arthur  Basset,  and  Sir  B.  Drake,  knights  and  justices  of  the 
peace  then  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  eleven  of  the  jury 
empanelled,  the  twelfth  man  only  escaping,  with  divers  other 
persons."  Sir  Bernard  was  taken  home  to  Ashe  but  died  on 
the    tenth    of   April    following — 1586 — and   was    buried  in 

'  Notvithstaaliag  the  high  aathorifcy  upon  which  Prince  relates  the  story  of  this 
feud  hetween  the  rival  Drakes,  there  are  not  wantin;:;  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
dispute  it  tooth  and  nail,  and  who,  living  two  centuries  afterwards,  declare  themselves 
better  infoimed  than  contemporaries  could  possibly  be.  The  "  Antiquary  *'  for  October  5 
and  November  30,  1872,  contains  a  pedigree  of  the  Drake  family  by  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Rogers,  of  Colyton,  and  in  the  same  periodical  for  October  19  is  a  letter,  in  which  the 
writer,  after  inviting  an  explanation  of  "  the  connection  between  the  national  hero,  Sir 
Francis,  and  the  Ashe  branch,"  says  that  "  among  those  who  have  gone  earnestly  inti  the 
history  of  this  family  no  credence  is  now  given  to  Prince*s  celebrated  feud.  .... 
He  ( Prince )  was  himself  a  dependent  for  favors  on  the  Ashe  house,  and  probably  partici- 
pated in  any  jealousy  (if  such  even  existed)  of  the  superior  lustre  conferred  by  Sir 
Francis.  But,  in  truth.  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis  were  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 
Circumstances  existed  which  would  show  it  to  have  been  most  impolitic  and  improbable 
for  Sir  Bernard  so  to  have  offended.  Barrow  has  fairly  summoned  up,  that  Sir  Francis,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  personal  courage,  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  blow,  nor  was 
Elizabeth's  conduct  on  the  occasion  characteristic.  It  is  true,  a  slight  feud  arose  between 
John  Drake,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bernard,  and  Thomas  Drake,  the  brother  and  heir  of 
Sir  Francis.  Still  Sir  Francis,  in  his  will,  styles  Richard  (the  brother  of  Sir  Bernard) 
cousin,  and  Richard's  son  was  named  Francis,  after  the  admiral.  Prince's  story  is  incor- 
rect respecting  the  wyvem  in  Sir  Francis's  crest,  and  if  untrue  in  one  particulwr  why  not 
falsetfitoto/"  . 
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Musbury  church.  ^  Sir  Bernard  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Filleigh,  Devon,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  John  Dnvke,  of  Mount 
Drake  and  Ashe,  succeeded  him.  This  John  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  William  Bitton,  Esq.,  of  Alton,  Wilts.  In 
character  with  the  age,  he  "  kept  a  bountiful  estate,"  and,  like 
the  rest  of  his  family,  was 

"  A  good  old  English  gentlemaa, 
One  of  the  olden  time." 

His  friend  and  contempomry  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  records  of 
him  that  on  September  14,  1625,  "  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Robert  Killigrew, 
and  divers  other  gentlemen,  lay  at  Ashe  and  passed  through 
Colyton,  The  king  lay  at  Mr.  Paulett's,  at  George  Henton, 
Somerset."  They  were  on  their  way  to  Plymouth  to  review 
the  army  and  fleet  about  to  embark  "  on  some  attempt  against 
the  dominion  of  Spain."  William,  the  second  son  of  this  Sir 
John,  was  the  founder  of  the  Yardbury  branch  of  the  Drakes, 
the  surviving  representatives  of  this  ancient  and  influential 
family.  Sir  John  died  on  April  11,  1628  (Good  Friday),  and 
was  buried  the  same  night.  ^ 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  was,  as  usual,  John.  He  married 
Eleanor,  or,  as  Burke  says,  Helena,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Butler,  or  Boteler,  baron  of  Bramfield,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 

^  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the  pedigree  just  mentioned,  says  : — '*  Dnring  the  years  1583-4-6  the 
Drakes  appear  also  to  have  resided  at  Coloombe  Castle,  Colyton,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Conrtoiays.  In  tbe  Colyton  Church  Register  are  entries  of  the  deaths  of  three  of 
their  servants,  namely — May  10,  1583,  Martin  Penrowste,  the  servant  of  Mr.  Barnard 
Drake,  of  Colcombe.  October  30,  1584,  George  Thaoet,  the  servant  of  Syr  Barnard 
Drake,  knight,  of  Colcombe.  And,  from  the  same  source,  April  2i,  1586,  Thomas 
Tyldefly,  borne  in  Carrol,  in  the  He  of  Axeholme,  in  the  countye  of  Lyncolne,  gent,  was 
wedded  to  Mary  Drake,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Garthruyd  Drake,  of  Colcombe^'*  The 
following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  brass  underneath  the  tffigy  of  Sir  Bernard  and  his 
lady  : — '*  Heer  is  the  monvment  of  Sr.  Barnard  Drake,  kt.,  who  had  to  wife  Dame  Gar- 
thod,  the  davghter  of  Bai  tholomew  Fortescue,  of  Filly,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  thre  sonnes 
and  thre  davghters,  where  of  whear  five  living  at  his  death,  namely — John,  Hvgh,  Marie, 
Margaret,  and  Helen.  He  died  the  X  of  Aprill,  1586,  and  Dame  Garthod,  his  wife,  was 
here  bvred  the  XII  of  Febrvarie,  1601,  vnto  the  memorie  of  whome  John  Drake,  Esq., 
his^sonne,  hath  set  this  monvment.  Anno  1611." 

'  Mr.  Roberts,  editor  of  "  Yotige^s  Diary,**  naturally  enough  sajrs  : — "  It  is  surprising 
that  Prince,  who  is  very  circumstantial  about  such  matters,  did  not  note  the  death  and 
private  interment  of  this  genUeman.  Though  the  plague  was  not  rife  this  year  [1628J, 
there  may  have  been  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  death  which  occasioned  the 
hastened  funeral.    This  gentleman  sold  Nethertop  to  Sir  Edmund  Prideauz,  bart'* 
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cliildren.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  of  Minthorne,  Dorset,  knight,  who,  for  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  was  greatly  harassed  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  remained  for  some  time  at  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law,  at  Ashe,  where,  on  June  24,  1650,  the  lady 
gave  birth  to  the  child  who  became  the  famous  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,— the  great  soldier  and  statesman  of  his  day  and 
generation.  ^  The  bedstead  upon  which  the  accouchement  took 
place  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  Shute  House.  ^  The  Ax- 
minster  Register  of  Baptisms  contains  the  following  entries  : — 
"  John,  ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Winstone  Churchill,  was  baptised  the 
18th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1650."  "  Ara- 
bella Church  well,  daughter  of  Mr.  Weston  Church  well  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  wa*s  baptised  in  Aishe  Haule  the  28th  day 
of  February,  anno  dom.  1648."  A  subsequent  memorandum, 
in  print  hand,  is  as  follows  : — "  For  Churchwell  read  Churchill, 
for  Weston  read  Winston,  and  for  Aishe  Haule  read  Ash  Hall. 
The  person  John  Churchill,  whose  baptism  is  here  so  simply 
recorded,  was  afterwards  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Prince  of  Mindleheim,  Generalissimo,  &c." 

Winston  Churchill  died  young,  and  the  future  Duke  was 
consequently  heir  to  his  father  s  property,  which  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  it  was  impressed  upon  the  handsome  boy  and 
his  sister  that  their  advancement  must  depend  upon  the  favor 
they  acquired  at  court,  where  their  father,  at  the  Restoration, 
had  obtained  a  subordinate  office.  Arabella  became  Maid  of 
Honor  to  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Mistress  to  the  Duke  of 

^  I  need  hardly  annote  tbat  there  are  two  very  different  opinions  of  Marlborough  in 
his  perplexing  private  character  and  as  a  statesman,  although  unanimity  as  to  his  wonder* 
ful  ability  as  a  general  is  almost  complete.  He  is  suspected  of  treachery  on  more  than 
one  occasion — a  common  vice  of  his  age, — while  his  insatiable  avarice  was  proverbial.  On 
one  occasion  Lord  Peterborough  was  mistaken  for  him  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  was 
about  to  be  roughly  treated,  when  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  can  give  you  two  reasons  why 
I  am  not  the  Duke.  The  first  is  that  I  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
second  that  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  them."  This  was  convincing.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  forgot  the  Duke's  avarice  in  his  greatness.  Earl  Stanhope,  in 
his  "  Reign  of  Queen  Anne"  having  separated  the  good  in  the  great  soldier  from  the  bad, 
and  placed  each  in  the  scales,  leaves  his  reader  to  decide  which  way  the  balance  turns. 

'  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Honiton,  writes  me  that  some  of  the  Churchill  family  lived 
at  Cotleigh,  near  that  town,  that  one  of  them,  in  late  years,  married  a  person  holding  an 
appointment  in  connection  with  the  local  county  court,  and  that  she  had  some  relics  of 
the  Duke  in  the  shape  of  baby  linen  which  he  had  worn. 

3   A 
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York  (afterwards  James  II.),  to  whom,  through  the  influence 
of  his  sister,  young  Churchill,  at  first  a  page,  was  indebted  for 
his  subsequent  advancement.  The  boy  appears  to  have  received 
some  education  at  St.  Paul  s  school,  where  his  military  bent  is 
said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  fondness  for  the  study  of 
"  Vegetius  de  re  Militari"  "  From  this  very  book,"  wrote  the 
Rev.  Mr.  North,  of  Colyton,  "  he  first  learnt  the  elements  of 
war,  as  was  told  to  me,  George  North,  on  St.  Paul's  day, 
1714-15,  by  an  old  clergyman  who  said  that  he  was  a  contem- 
porary scholar,  was  then  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
frequently  saw  him  read  it.  This  I  testify  to  be  true. — G. 
North,  rector  of  Colyton.'  ^  The  career  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  England,  and  I 
need  say  lio  more  than  that,  thanks  to  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq.,  of 
Glanvilles  Wootton,  I  am  enabled  to  introduce  s^fac  simile  of 
his  autograph.     The  Duke's  grandfather  lived  at  Glanville's 


Wootton,  and  one  account  says  that  the  Duke's  father  was 
born  there.     But  of  this  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt. 

The  next  Sir  John  Drake,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  last,  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1660.  He  married,  first, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Yonge,  of  Colyton,  and,  secondly, 
Dionysia,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Strode,  knight,  of  Newen- 
ham,  near  Plymouth,  who  died  in  1697  and  was  buried  at 
Axminster. 

John,  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
and  estates  in  1669.  Ashe  had  been  burned  to  the  ground 
during  the  civil  wars  and  was  long  in  ruins.  The  family, 
therefore,  removed  to  the  tenant's  house  at  Trill,  about  half  a 
mile  away,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Axminster,  and  Sir  John, 
being,  as  Prince  says,  "  a  sober,  serious,  and  prudent  person," 
set  about  re-building  the  mansion  at  Ashe.      He  "enlarged 

^  I  accidentally  met  with  this  in  a  printed  book  without  a  title  page,  and  it  moat 
therefore  be  taken  at  its  worth. 
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and  beautified  it  to  a  greater  perfection  than  it  was  before ; 
enclosed  a  park,  adjoyning  to  the  house,  with  a  good  wall ; 
made  fishponds,  walks,  gardens  well  furnished  with  great 
variety  of  choice  fruits,  &c.,  so  that  now  it  may  vye,  for  beauty 
and  delight,  with  most  other  seats  in  those  parts. '*  A  former 
member  of  the  family,  as  already  stated,  having  been  made 
steward  of  the  conventual  estates  of  Newenham,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  the  dismantled  abbey 
proved  a  prolific  "  stone-quarry."  But  the  owner's  enjoyment 
of  the  residence  which  he  had  re-built  with  so  much  taste  and 
care  was  very  brief  He  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
possession  of  it — March  9,  1683.  Records  of  the  residence  at 
Trill  are  found  in  the  Musbury  parish  register,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  : — "  George  Drake,  son  of  Sir  John 
Drake,  knight,  was  bom  the  31st  of  May,  1660,  at  Trill,  about 
six  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  baptised  in  the  Ash 
Chaple  by  Mr.j'Richard  Creston,  minister  of  Ruishton,  in 
Somerset,  the  24th  of  June,  1660."  He  died  a  bachelor,  and 
his  half-brother.  Sir  Bernard,  succeeded, — but  not  in  accordance 
with  the  wish^or  intention  of  his  prematurely  deceased  prede- 
cessor, whom  he  had  "highly  disobliged  by  an  indigestible 
extravagance."  Sir  Bernard  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Prestwood,  Esq.,  and  relict  of  Hugh  Stowell,  Esq.,  by 
whom^he  had^but  one  daughter,  who,  in  1770,  married  Thomas 
Tothill,  Esq.,*of  Bovey  Tracey. 

Sir  William  Drake,  Sir  Bernard  s  brother,  inherited  the  title. 
It  was  the  intention  of  his  half-brother  Sir  John  to  settle  the 
entail  of  the  estates  upon  him,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 
and  the  property,  therefore,  came  to  his  only  sister  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Sir  John  Briscoe,  knight,  who,  dying  without  issue,  carried 
out  her  deceased  brother  s  wishes  by  relinquishing  her  claims 
in  favor  of  her  half-brother  William,  reserving  only  a  small 
portion  to  herself.  Prior  to  his  succession  to  the  baronetcy, 
William  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  James  II.  He 
married,  first,  Judith,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Eveleigh,  Esq.,  of  Tallaton,  Devon,  and,  secondly,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Prideaux,  bart.,  of  Netherton,  Devon. 
He  died  February  28,  1715,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  who  died 
unmarried  on  September  4,  1724,  aged  36.  His  brother.  Sir 
William,  born  in  1695,  was  the  sixth  and  last  baronet.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Peere  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Shropshire,  and  died  childless  in  1733.  "  Dame  Anne,"  as  she 
was  called,  survived  him  nearly  half  a  century.  He  had  left 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  her  free  and  absolute  disposal,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  family.  Four  years  after  Sir 
William's  death  she  married  Colonel  Speke,  of  Dillington,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  in  Ashe  Chapel.  ^  An  only 
daughter  was  the  result  of  the  marriage.  This  daughter 
married  Lord  North,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  State,  and  the 
chapel  was  the  scene  of  that  ceremony  also.  His  Lordship, 
during  harvest  time  in  1765,  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at 
Ashe,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Drake's  sister.  The  ministers  were  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  West  of  England  in  consequence  of  a  tax  upon  cider 
then  recently  imposed,  and  Lord  North  had  been  afraid  to 
venture  into  Devonshire.  His  fears,  however,  were  ulti- 
mately allayed,  and  the  journey  was  taken.  But  he  was  one 
day  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  a  large  party  of  reapers,  who, 
having  finished  cutting  the  wheat  on  the  estate,  approached 
the  house  with  their  hooks  in  their  hands  shouting  the  usual 
cry,  "  We  have'n — we  have'n  I  "  These  portentous  words  Lord 
North  applied  to  himself,  and,  pale  with  terror,  considered 
himself  a  dead  man.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  seized  a  sword  and 
was  sallying  forth  to  repulse  the  visitors,  when,  meeting  a 
member  of  the  household,  an  explanation  took  place  by  which 
the  fears  so  unconsciously  excited  were  soon  removed.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  "  Dame  Anne,"  the  Ashe  estate  and 
mansion  were  let  to  Sir  John  William  Pole,  bart.,  of  Shute, 
who  came  to  reside  there  in  1787,  while  the  present  Shute 

^  The  entry  in  the  Musbury  parish  register  is  as  follows  : — "  Geoi^e  Speke,  Esq.,  of 
Dillington,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  Dame  Ann  Drake,  of  Ash,  were  manieid  in 
the  chapell  at  Ash  7  July,  1737." 

*  The  old-fashioned  hearty  and  jovial  manner  of  celebrating  Harvest  Home  in  Devon- 
shire, along  with  so  many  ancient  and  interesting  customs,  has  be»^n  extinguished  by  the 
fancied  "  enlightenment  "of  an  artificial  age  and  a  more  hard  and  fast  commercial  line  in 
the  relationship  between  the  master  and  his  laborers — not  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
either. 
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House  was  in  the  course  of  building.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire  broke  out 
which  entirely  consumed  the  offices  and  stables,  with  thirteen 
coach  horses  and  hunters.  Ashe,  with  a  great  deal  of  other 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  late  George 
Tucker,  of  Axniinster,  Esq.,  was  sold,  in  1799,  under  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  John 
Marwood  Woolcott,  Esq.,  of  Knole  House,  Salcombe,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  John  Thomas  Still,  Esq.,  of  Mountfield 
House,  Musbury. 

Only  a  fragment  of  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Dmkes 
remains — tlie  portion  shown  in  the  engraving  at  page  730 
behind  which  is  the  ancient  chapel,  now  used  as  a  cider  cellar. 


It  is  vary  smiill  and  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  corresponding 
with  what  is  left  of  the  dwell inghouse,  and  doubtless  built  at 
the  same  time  and  long  subsequent  to  the  original  chapel,  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  which  was  granted  to  John  Stretch,  then 
owner  of  Ashe,  by  Brentynham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  on  April 
21,  1387.  The  fifteenth-century  piscina  still  remains,  together 
with  some  of  the  old  oak  pewing,  and  the  arms  of  Drake  are 
carved  in  stone  over  the  doorway  outside.  The  mansion  was 
in  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  the 
little  engraving  for  the  original  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
J.  T.  Still,  Esq.,  who  kindly  allowed  It  to  be  copied  from  a  map 
of  the  property  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  csntury.  ^     The 

>  The  engraving  is  a  foe  simile  of  a  ruila  Indian  ink  sketch  in  the  comer  of  the  map 
referred  to  in  the  text— perhaps  the  only  memento  of  vh^t  was  left  of  the  old  mftnaion 
previous  to  the  Sre  in  1787.     Hence  ray  wish  for  its  preservation. 
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portion  of  the  building  now  remaining,  and  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  in  page  730,  was  undoubtedly  the  higher  or  northern 
wing  of  the  old  E-shaped  manaion.  It  is  greatly  mutilated,  but 
contains  remains  of  old  doorways  and  windows,  together  with 
those  of  the  ancient  kitchen,  in  which  were  two  spacious  fire- 
places, one  of  them  walled  up,  but  serving  to  show  "  the  style 
and  manner  "  of  the  original  building.  The  remains  of  the  fish 
ponds,  the  bowling  green,  and  other  traces  of  ornamental 
grounds  may  still  be  found  in  the  adjoining  orchard,  and  in  the 
spacious  garden  are  some  old  and  choice  fruit  trees.  ^ 

Ashe  is  of  course  the  scene  of  some  traditional  lore  and  of 
tales  of  visits  from  beings  of  the  other  world,  —troubled  spirits 

**  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night." 

One  of  the  Drakes,  it  is  locally  believed,  was  for  some  offence 
supernaturaUy  "  conjured,''  in  the  spirit,  to  Trill  Copse,  a  mile 
or  so  away,  and  allowed  only  to  find  repose  on  reaching  the 
mansion  at  the  rate  of  a  cockstride  a  year.  Moreover,  a  lady 
member  of  the  same  family  who  had  plighted  her  troth  to  one 
of  the  Drake  circumnavigators  and  broken  it  in  his  long 
absence,  was  horrified,  when  in  the  act  of  being  led  to  the  altar 
by  her  new  inamorato,  to  see  a  huge  cannon  ball  roll  mysteri- 
ously into  the  hall  and  so  firmly  lodge  itself  as  to  defy  the 
utmost  efforts  for  its  removal.  The  omen  was  accepted,  the 
proceedings  were  stopped,  and  the  lady  was  ultimately  cheered 
by  the  return  of  her  first  but  temporarily  forgotten  lover. 

The  village  of  Musbury  lies  a  mile  south  of  Ashe,  further 
down  the  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  range  of  boun- 
dary hills.  It  is  situated  in  a  lovely  part  of  the  valley,  and  is 
a  pretty  specimen  of  an  English  village, — ^with  its  ancient 
church,  its  squire  s  mansion,  its  alehouse,  where  the  sheets  are 
"  smelling  of  lavender,"  and  its  detached  cottages  in  the  midst 

^  Although  the  moats  with  which  many  of  the  ancient  manor  houses  were  surronnded 
[see  my  account  of  Shute  House  in  a  future  page]  served  as  »toreponds.  for  fish,  and,  from 
their  extent,  were  calculated  to  hold  and  supply  a  great  many,  yet  it  was  always  cus- 
tomary to  have  large  ponds  or  pools  in  the  vicinity  of  mansions,  abbeys,  &c,  for  the 
breeding  and  preserving  of  fish.  These  formerly  constituted  an  .essential  article  of  food, 
and  when  the  catholic  religion  and  institutions  were  prevalent  they  were  required  in 
great  abundance.  The  Axe  furnished  the  local  denizen  with  the  aristocratic  salmon  and 
trout,  and  the  ponds  served  to  diversify  the  bill  of  piscine  fare  with  the  inferior  species 
of  pike,  perch,  eel,  and  other  "villains'*  of  the  water. 
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of  flower-gardens —forming  a  congenial  resting-place,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  for  the  lover  of  nature,  of  angling,  and  of  rural 
retirement.  The  parish  contains  an  area  of  2,178a..  Ir.  IOp., 
and  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  1871,  being 
an  increase  of  thirty  since  1851  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  since  1821.  It  was  formerly  included  partly  in  the  hundred 
of  Axminster  and  partly  in  that  of  Axmouth,  the  two  hundreds 
being  divided  by  the  brook  which  flows  through  the  village. 
But  the  hundred  of  Axmouth  has  long  been  absorbed  by  its 
more  important  neighbour.  The  name  of  Musbury  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  maest,  greatest,  and  beorg,  a  hill 
or  a  place  of  retreat,  exactly  applicable  to  the  "  Castle."  But 
a  more  popular  definition  is  given  at  page  708.  Risdon,  in  his 
" Survey  of  Devon"  is  good  enough  to  say  of  Musbury  that  it 
was  anciently  called  "  Muchbery,  and  doth  not  now  answer  its 
name,  for  it  is  as  little  as  it  seems  some  time  to  have  been 
great.'* 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  Musbury  fonned  part  of  the 
immense  possessions  of  his  friend  and  follower  Baldwin  de  Sap, 
or  de  BrioniLs,  Baron  of  Oakhampton,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  my  account  of  Ford  Abbey.  Ailmer,  an  Englishman, 
had  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  when  it  paid  the 
geld  for  seven  hides  cultivated  by  sixteen  ploughs.  Baldwin 
had  in  demesne  four  hides  and  three  ploughs,  and  the  villains 
three  hides  and  six  ploughs.  "  There  Baldwin  had  sixteen 
villains,  and  four  cottagers,  and  eight  servants,  and  eighteen 
ivUd  horses,  and  sixteen  oxen,  and  sixteen  swine,  and  one 
hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  goats,  and  forty  acres  of  wood,  and 
a  mill  rendering  five  shillings,  and  forty  acres  of  meadow,  and 
fifty  acres  of  pasture.  Its  value,  formerly  sixty  shillings,  was 
then  [ia  Baldwin's  time]  eighty  shillings."  ^ 

From  Baldwin  the  manor  lineally  descended  to  the  Courte- 
nays,  some  members  of  which  powerful  family  appear  to  have 
fixed  their  residence  at  this  pleasant  village.  At  all  events 
this  was  done  by  Sir  William  Courtenay,  a  younger  son  of 
Robert  Lord  Courtenay,  Baron  of  Oakhampton.      He  married 

^  From  the  '^ Muter  Domesday."    In  the  " Ehcchequer  Domesday"  many  of  these 
particulara  are  omitted. 
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Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bassett,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Coly- 
ton,  and  had  with  her  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Whitford 
and  Colyton.  This  was  about^  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  ^  In  1308-9,  King  Edward  II.  granted  free  warren 
to  **  Alianor  de  Courtenay  in  all  her  demesne  lands  of  Coliton 
and  Musburye,  provided  none  of  such  lands  be  within  the 
bounds  of  the  royal  forest.'"^  Upon  the  attainder  of  Henry 
Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  for  aiding  Cardinal  Pole  in 
raising  forces  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  the  manor  was  given  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Edward  North,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John 
Drake,  of  Ashe,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the  death  of 
the  last  Lady  Drake,  in  1783,  when  the  various  estates,  with 
the  advowson,  were  sold  to  different  purchasers.  The  manorial 
rights  were  some  years  since  bought  by  the  late  William 
Payne,  Esq.,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  considerable  property 
in  the  parish,  the  whole  of  which  now  belongs  to  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  Payne.  This  gentleman 
is  also  the  possessor  of  the  advowson  and  right  of  pttronage, 
his  father  having  purchased  them  from  the  late  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  George  Tucker. 

Musbury  anciently  contained  a  manor  called  Ford,  on  which 
was  a  mansion  inhabited  by  a  family  of  the  same  name.  Of 
this  family  it  is  said  by  Polwhele  and  others  that  John  o^ 
Devon,  one  of  the  Abbots  of  Ford  Abbey,  was  a  member.  ^ 
By  an  heiress  the  estate  was  brought  to  the  BonviUes,  of  Wis- 
combe,  and  afterwards,  by  another  heiress,  to  an  ancestor  of 
the  Poles,  of  Shute.  The  arms  of  Ford- — sable,  a  poppy  with 
root  and  fruit,  or — are  quartered  by  the  Poles,  as  descendants 
from  the  heir  general  of  Ford.. 

Mount  Drake,  of  which  traces  remain  on  the  hillside  under 
the  northern  end  of  Musbury  Castle,  was  a  residence  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  famous  Ashe  family. 

Mountfield  House,  now  by  far  the  principal  residence  in  the 

^  On  February  19,  1262,  he  presented  to  St.  Alun's  Church,  Cornwall,  in  right  of  Lia 
wife. — Dr,  Oliver. 

'  Charter  Roll  11  Edward  II.,  pt.  1,  n.  13.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Axminster, 
Colyton,  and  Axmouth,  adjoining  Musbury,  formed  part  of  the  royal  demesne.  See 
my  account  of  the  Courtenays  in  my  history  of  Colyton  in  a  future  page. 

'  See  page  402. 
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parish,  is  delightfully  situated  a  short  distance  up  the  slope  of 
the  range  of  hillside  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with  the 
famous  earthwork  of  Musbury  Castle.  The  house  is  now  the 
property  and  residence  of  John  Thomas  Still,  Esq.,  the  owner  of 
Ashe  and  other  estates  in  the  parish.  Iti  was  built  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  stables,  it  is  said,  are 
'*  adaptations  "  from  what  for  many  years  Up  to  1798  formed 
the  residence  of  the  rectors  of  the  parish.  In  that  year  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Symes  died  there,  and  the  metamorphosis  was 
eflfected  by  his  successor,  the  Rev.  George  Tucker,  the  builder 
and  first  resident  of  Mountfield  House.  ^  The  family  of  Still 
is  of  great  respectability,  and  there  are  branches  in  Dorset, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester.  An  elaborate  pedi- 
gree is  given  in  Hutqhins's  ^'History  of  Dorset  J"  ^  It  starts 
with  William  Still,  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  whose  married 
children  were  Dr.  John  StUl,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  February  11,  1592-3,  married  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Alabaster,  gent.,  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and  secondly  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Homer,  knight,  of  Mells  Park, 
Somerset ;  William,  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Pechell,  of  Normanton,  Lincolnshire ;  and  Alice,  wife  of  Adam 
Winthrop,  of  Gracechurch  Street.  Mr.  Still  of  Musbury  is 
descended  from  the  bishop.  His  father,  the  late  Nathaniel 
Tryon  Still,  Esq.,  of  Axminster,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Devon  and  Dorset,  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Devon,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  an  ofiicer  in  the  First  Life 
Guards  and  the  fifty-third  Regiment.  He  was  born  in  1779, 
and  married,  in  1804,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard 
Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Melcombe,  Dorset,  and  died  at 
Axminster  in  1862,  aged  83.  His  son,  the  present  Mr.  Still, 
was  bom  on  December  13,  1820,  and  in  1845  married  Char- 
lotte Mallock,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Bond,  Esq.,  of 
Axminster,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family.  He  is  a 
magistrate  for  Devon,  and  was  formerly  a  captain  in  the  army. 
Musbury  church  is  almost  close  to  Mountfield,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  overlooking  a  little  ravine  up  which  the  ancient 

^  From  memoranda  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  Griffin,  of  Musbury. 
'  New  edition  by  Shipp  and  Hodson.     Vol  3,  p.  73-6. 


road  leads  to  the  "  Castle,"- — coming  atraight  from  Whitford 
and  the  earthworks  on  the  Stockland  Hills  and  Dane's  Hill, 
Dalwood,  and  crossing  in  Muabury  the  branch  of  the  old 
Roman  fosse-way  from  Axminster  to  Axmouth.  ^  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
"  wake,"  in  the  shape  of  a  "  fair,"  U  still  held  at  Musbniy  on 
the  first  Monday  after  Michaelmas  Day.  The  church  consists 
of  a  chancel,  nave  and  aisles,  a  veatry  on  the  south  side,  and 
a  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end  containing  a  clock 
and  five  bells,  ^  and  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet.     The 


north  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  acute  arches  spring- 
ing from  octagonal  piers,  and  point  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  as  the  probable  date  of  their  erection.  The 
south  aisle  is  more  modem.  There  is  no  chancel  arch,  and  the 
roof  throughout  the  nave  and  chancel  is  of  the  same  uniform 

'  See  page  64. 

*  The  ioscnptipns  on  the  bells  are  at  follow  :— Firat— When  I  coll  foUow  ill.  T. 
Bilbie.  1785.  Mr.  W,  Ag.  wid  J.  R.,  Ch.  W.  Second-Mr.  W.  A.  and  Mr.  J.  R.,  Ch. 
W,  T,  a,  F.,  1785.  Third— Mr.  William  Anning  and  Mr.  John  Re*d,  Church  Warden*. 
Thomae  BUbio,  fecit,  CuUompton,  1785.  Fourth— We  were  three  east  into  five.  Thoma* 
Bilbie,  of  CuUompton,  Devon.  W.  A.  and  Mr.  J.  K.,  Ch.  W.,  1785.  Fifth-I  to  the 
church  the  living  call,  and  to  the  grave  da  summOD  all.  Mr.  WiUinm  Anning  and  Mr. 
John  Read,  Churchwardens,  1785. 
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height.  ^  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  in  the  chancel, 
where  the  font  is  incongruously  placed.  The  font  is  painted,  and 
carved  upon  it  is  the  date  1562.  In  the  wall  against  which  the 
pulpit  is  placed  are  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been 
the  roodloft  stairs,  and  in  the  opposite  wall  is  an  ancient 
hagioscope.  The  windows  are  very  poor.  The  west  entrance 
to  the  church  is  through  a  doorway  in  the  ground  floor  of  the 
tower,  passing  under  a  gallery  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  ^ 
The  church  contains  some  exceedingly  interesting  monu- 
ments of  members  of  the  Drake  family,  placed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle.  They  consist  of  kneeling  figures,  in  three 
pairs,  male  and  female,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  in  the 
next  page.  ^  The  males  are  in  full  armour  and  the  females 
in  the  costumes  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  The 
inscriptions  underneath  the  effigies  record  the  death  of  John 
Drake,  October  4,  1558;  his  wife  Amie,  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Graynfield,  February  18,  1577  ;  Sir  Bernard  Drake  and 
his  wife  (copied  in  full  at  pjge  734);  John  Drake,  buried 
April  11,  1628,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  buried  December  13, 
1G31  ;  Sir  John  Drake,  buried  August  26,  1626  ;  and  Dame 
Mary  Rosewell,  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Rosewell,  knight,  buried 
November  4,  1643.  * 

^  As  the  oldest  parts  of  the  charch  appear  to  be  Early  English,  its  foundation,  there- 
fore, may  be  assigned  to  the  date  given  in  the  text.  The  building,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
bears  abundant  evidence  of  subsequent  repairs  and  mutilations  at  different  times.  About 
seventy  years  ago  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  extended  about  ten  feet  further  into 
the  churchyard  than  the  present  wall  extends,  fell  down,  and  the  chancel  was  reduced  to 
its  present  dimensions. 

'  While  almost  in  the  act  of  sending  this  sheet  to  press,  I  learn  that  Musbury  church 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "  restorers," — that  its  north  aisle  is  to  be  re-built  and 
enlarged, — and  that  other  alterations  are  to  be  made.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
preserve  some  account  of  the  church  of  the  Drakes* 

'  See  also  page  505. 

*  On  a  highly  ornamented  marble  tablet  in  the  chancel  are  the  names  of  Walrond 
Drake,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Drake,  Bart,  by  Jane,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Yonge,  of  Colyton,  born  at  Trill  February  14,  1649,  died  at  Exeter  April  5,  and  buried 
April  9,  1674  ;  Sir  John  Drake,  his  elder  brother,  bom  at  Lyme  January  13,  1647,  died 
at  Ashe  and  buried  here  March  13,  1683  ;  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  wife  of  Sir  John  Briscoe, 
of  Boughton,  Northamptonshire,  died  November  9,  1694 ;  and  Dame  Judith,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Drake,  died  May  8,  1701.  In  the  chancel  is  also  a  monument  to  the  Rev.  William 
Salter,  forty  years  rector  of  Musbuiy,  died  March  17,  1770 ;  and  one  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Against  the  western  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Nathaniel  Gundry, 
Esq.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  resided  at  Maidenhayne,  which  he 
held  on  lease  from  Lady  Drake.     He  died  on  circuit,  at  Launceston,  of  gaol  fever,  March 
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The  church  contains  another  memento  of  the  Drakes  in  the 
shape  of  its  communion  plate,  which  ia  very  handsome,  and 
consists  of  a  flagon,  a  chalice,  and  two  salvers,  all  of  silver 
and  weighing  four  pounds  and  an  ounce.  An  inscription 
records  its  presentation  by  Sir  William  Drake  in  1730.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Inventoiy  of  the  Government  Commissioners 
after  the  "  Reformation,"  the  church  property  at  Musbury 
consisted  only  of  "  iij.  belles  yn  the  towre  ther  and  one  chalice, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Jaraes  Dagge,  WUliani  Webber, 
and  Robert  Hore,"  ^ 

The  parish  registers  are  very  interesting.  They  commence 
in    1653,  but  there  is  a  memorandum  of  an  older  register 


"  bearing  date  from  the  28th  day  of  April,  1 562,  and  continued 
down  to  this  time,  which,  by  reason  of  its  size,  could  not  be 
conveniently  bound  up  within  this  volume  William  Salter, 
rector."  [1726-1770.J  This  ancient  and  doubtless  valuable 
document  has  disappeared  beyond  living  memory.    During  the 

30,  1754,  aged  53  yeata.  Other  Iftblets  record  the  deathi  of  the  follaniog : — Joho 
Loveridge,  &q.,  ot  MoUntfield  Houao,  Mu«bury,  and  of  Sk  Joho'»  Wood,  Loudon.  Bom 
at  Muibury  July  24,  1795.  died  in  I^ndou  itlarch  IS,  1864  ;  Mr.  W,  Harria,  December  25, 
1860;  Mr.  John  Aniiiug,  April  10,  179.1,  aged  73;  Mr.  Tbomaa  Warren,  son.,  buried 
Septeinbur  9,  I68fi ;  Elizabeth,  bis  wifa,  buried  January  30,  1G90  ;  Mr.  Tbumae  Warren, 
jun.,  July  20,  171G,  aged  69;  Martha,  hU  wife,  June  11,  1715,  aged  70;  Mary,  wife  ot 
the  Rev.  William  Salter,  March  27,  1754  ;  Ann,  only  daughter,  Decembor  21,  1765 ;  W. 
F.  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  1847,  aged  GO. 

'  Record  Office.     Church  Qood^,  Exchequer  Queen's  Remembrancer,  7  Ed.  VL 
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confusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  parish  registers  were  every- 
where greatly  neglected,  but  in  1644  a  government  order  was 
made  for  strict  attention  to  this  subject  in  every  parish,  and 
in  1653,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  parliament  directed 
that  registrars  should  be  chosen  by  every  parish,  to  be  approved 
of  and  sworn  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  ready  compliance 
with  this  mandate,  the  very  first  leaf  of  the  existing  register 
in  Musbury  church  contains  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Whereas  John  Osborne,  of  Mnsbnry,  in  ye  county  of  Devon,  is  chosen  the  p*ish  regis- 
ter for  ye  said  p'ish  by  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  said  p'ish,  for  ye  registring  of  marriages, 
births,  and  burials,  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  bearing  date  Wenesday,  ye  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, — these  are  therefore  to 
certitie  all  whom  it  may  concern,  S.  John  Drake,  of  Trill,  Esquire,  justise  of  ye  peace 
within  ye  foresaid  countie,  have  swoame  the  aforesaid  John  Osborne  to  be  register  of  ye 
said  p*ish  according  to  ye  said  Act,  in  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  twenty-second  day  of  September,  one  thousand  six  hundred  fifty  and  three.  John 
Drakk."  * 

It  was  during  the  Commonwealth,  also,  that  marriage  was 
made  a  purely  civil  contract  and  that  the  office  of  "  marrier  " 
was  transferred,  for  a  time,  from  the  minister  to  the  magistrate. 
The  Musbury  Register  contains  many  evidences  of  this,  if 
evidences  of  a  well-known  fact  were  wanting,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  I  copy  the  first  entry  : — 

"  John  trivett  and  grace  More,  both  of  the  parish  of  Musbury,  weare  married  by  John 
Drake,  Esq.,  in  the  presence  of  Kate  tomas  and  bamard  buter,  the  14th  daye  of  Novem- 
ber, 1653.  John  Drake."  The  names  of  Loveridge,  Hoare,  Lane,  Rowe,  Hoverday, 
French,  Osborne,  Carswell,  and  Trevett  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Among  the  mar- 
riages "in  the  chapell  at  Ash,"  entered  in  the  parish  register,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Speke, 
are  those  of  John  Leigh,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Esq.,  and  Mdm.  Ann  Hobbs,  widow, 
1694,  by  John  Aysford,  rector;  Thomas  Breswood,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Drake,  June  7,  1710  ;  John  Baker  and  Joan  Collier,  October  6,  1730 ;  Thomas 
Southcotte,  of  Ottery,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Fry,  Exon,  January  14,  1774.  * 

The  "  records "  upon  the  tombs  and  headstones  in  the 
churchyard  are  as  follow  : — 

Anning  Henry  (altar  tomb),  January  6,  1835,  aged  78  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  October  28, 

1801,  aged  39 ;  Mary,  his  second  wife,  July  20,  1825,  aged  62 ;  Mary  GUlett,  his 

daughter,  December  5,  1867,  aged  75. 
Anning  John,  September  1,  1791,  aged  67 ;  Catherine,  his  daughter,  April  2,  1818,  aged 

67. 
Ayshford  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  March  2,   1803,  aged  22 ;  ThomSts,  son  of 

Thomas,  February  7»  1805  ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas,  June  18,  1809,  aged  55. 

^  See  "  Bum's  History  of  Parish  Registers,"  page  26. 

'  In  the  vestry  book,  under  date  1795,  is  the  following  entry  : — "Nothing  done, — 
nothing  wanted.  Passing  the  year's  accounts,  6s.  Due  from  the  waywardens,  5s  6d.'* 
During  the  year  ended  Lady  day,  1796,  the  whole  amount  of  money  levied  in  the  parish 
for  poor  rates  and  way  rates  was  £95  odd.     It  now  exceeds  £400  a  year. 
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Aysbford  John,  jun.,  Angnst  19,  1790,  aged  42  ;  Daniel,  his  son,  Angnst  4,  1795,  aged  19. 
Ayshford  family,  an  older  stone — undecipherable. 

Baker  Charles,  February  8,  1829,  aged  83  ;  William,  his  son,  November  4,  1845,  aged  63. 
Baker  Charles  April  26,  1827,  aged  57  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  September  24,  1S25,  aged  70. 
Berry  John,  February  6,  1836,  aged  41  ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  April  19,  1831,  aged  30. 
Collins  WUliam,  September  26,  1842,  aged  77  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  June  23,  1838,  aged 

63  ;  Edward  Jeffery,  their  son,  March  23,  1826,  aged  19. 
Furmidge  John,  September  4,  1795,  aged  63;   Mary,  his  wife,  S^feember  11,  1792; 

aged  67. 
Furmidge  John,  August  16,  1859,  aged  62 ;  Alice,  his  daughter,  February  26,  1862, 

aged  15. 
Gillett  Compton  Ball,  August  29,  186Q,  aged  36  ;  and  several  infant  children. 
Halse  John,  November  3,  1838,  aged  65 ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  December  23,  1838,  aged 

74  ;  B«becca,  their  daughter,  March  15,  1822,  aged  4. 
Halse  Francis,  August  8,  1869,  aged  55  ;  Maria,  his  daughter.  May  19,  1866,  aged  21. 
Harding  John,  March  8,  1859 ;  Fanny,  his  daughter,  ^'eptember  20,  1855,  aged  21. 
Harris  Joseph  Uriah,  May  17,  1857,  aged  12  ;  Arthur  Samuel,  his  brother,  November  10, 

1860,  aged  6. 
Henley  Henry,  February  28,  1851,  aged  60 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  March  20,  1820,  aged  31  ; 

Mary,  his  second  wife,  August  7,  1842,  aged  54. 
Henley  Sarah,  wife  of  William,  September  26,  1820,  aged  55. 
Howard  Louisa,  wife  of  James,  May  25,  1864,  aged  32. 
Kibby  Thomas,  August  25,  1869,  aged  84. 
Larcombe  Thomas,  March  23,  1819,  aged  31 ;  Sarah,  his  daughter,  November  1,  1814^ 

Aged  4  ;  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  September  6,  1825,  aged  18. 
Lee  Samuel,  June  16,  1853,  aged  87  ;  Embeling,  his  wife,  April  4,  1S46,  aged  79. 
Lethbridge  Susannah,  widow  of  W.  F.  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  October  9,  1866,  aged  59. 
Loveridge  James,  October  21,  1862,  aged  76  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  April  3,  1865,  aged  68. 
Loveridge  Heber,  August  19,  1825,  aged  80  ;  Margaret,  his  wife.  May  21,  1839,  aged  88. 
Loveridge  Eichard,  June  24,  1805,  aged  60 ;  Richard,  his  son,  killed  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  August  28,  1814,  aged  23. 
Palmer  Ann,  February  6,  1798,  aged  30 ;  John,  her  son,  April  28,  1798,  aged  10  months 
Pahner  Charles,  March  2,  1860  ;  Ann,  his  wife,  June  11,  1867,  aged  63. 
Parsons  William,  December  1,  1818,  aged  25. 
Read  William,  December  28,  1827,  aged  62 ;  Ann,  his  wife,  August  4,  1834,  aged  63 ; 

and  three  children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Bead,  of  Olditch  Court,  Thomcombe, 

aged  3,  13,  and  16. 
Rockett  Robert,  January  7,  1815,  aged  62. 
Rockett  Robert,  February  11,  1856,  aged  68 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  October  7,  1836,  i^  51  ; 

Rebecca,  his  second  wife,  September  30,  1849,  aged  44 ;  Robert  and  Elizabeth, 

children. 
Row  John,  February  10,  1851,  aged  78 ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  28,  1841,  aged  71  ; 

John,  their  son,  March  26,  1847,  aged  4a 
Smith  Juliet,  died  at  Mountfield,  May  13,  1854,  aged  70. 
Stocker  William,  March  15,  1858,  aged  86  ;  Dinah,  his  wife,  July  27,  1855,  aged  79 ;  and 

several  members  of  the  family. 
Swain  Robert,  February,  1861,  aged  84 ;  Deborah,  his  wife,  January,  1863,  aged  71. 
Toby  Fanny,  August  8,  1821,  aged  82. 

The  living  of  Musbury  is  valued  in  the  Kings  Books  at 
£19  lis.  8d,  and  the  tithes  are  commuted  for  £435  a  year. 
The  following  is  the  most  perfect  list  of  the  incumbents  I  am 
able  to  compile,  chiefly  from  the  records  in  Exeter  Cathedral 
and  from  the  parish  registers  : — 
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1260.— December  20— John    Pinell,  subdeaoon,  on  the  presentation  of   John  de 
Corteney. 

1263.— June  TO — Henricns  de  Esse,  on  the  presentation  of  John  de  Cartenaye. 

1316. — March  4— Robertns  de  Brandon,  on  the  resignation  of  Hago,  the  last  rector. 
No  record  can  be  found  of  Hugo's  institution,  but  in  November,  1314,  he  was  granted 
non-residence  for  one  year  on  account  of  his  studies-"  causa  stndiorum." 

1347. — September  29 — John  de  Southdon,  on  the  death  of  Robert  Brandon,  on  the 
presentation  of  Hugo  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

1349. — July  15— Rogerus  de  Radeweye,  on  the  presentation  of  Hugo  de  Ck>urtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon. 

1363. — November  15 — William  Michel,  on  the  presentation  of  Hqgo  de  Courtenay. 
Earl  of  Devon. 

1403. — ^April  15 — John  Hylle.  He  was  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  exchanging  his  vicarage  of  Harberton,  Devon,  with 

Robert  Mareschall,  rector  of  Musbury. 
No  record  can  be  found  of  the  institution  of  Robert  Mareschall  to  Mnsbnry. 

1430. — June  16 — John  Walden,  admitted  on  presentation  of  Henry,  king  of  England 
and  France,  true  patron  for  this  turn. 

1434. — October  28- A  commission  was  issned  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  to  enquire 
into  the  right  of  patronage  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  presented 

William  Beare. 
No  record  is  found  of  Mr.  Beare's  institution. 

1454. — October  IS— Richard  Wyx,  admitted  on  the  death  of  William  Beare,  on  the 
presentation  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

1463. — December  7 — John  Strete,  admitted  on  the  resignation  of  Richard  Wyx,  on 
the  presentation  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

1476. — January  29— Thomas  Gossepp,  deacon,  admitted  on  the  death  of  John  Strete, 
on  the  presentation  of  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  of  Richmond,  and  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England. 

1479. — November  6 — Richard  Watson,  admitted  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Gossepp, 
on  the  presentation  of  King  Edward. 

1495. — May  29— Richard  Nakys,  admitted  on  the  death  of  Richard  Watson,  on  the 
presentation  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon. 

1504. — March— Thomas  Ball,  admitted  on  the  resignation  of 

Robert  Saunders,  on  the  presentation  of  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 
No  record  can  be  found  of  Mr.  Saunders's  institution. 

1527. — May  2 — ^William  Balham,  on  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Ball,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Catherine  Courtenay,  Countess  of  Devon,  who  is  described  as  ''filioe  sororis  et 
smitoe  regum." 

1549. — January  22 — William  Parson,  admitted  on  the  death  of  the  last  rector,  on 
the  presentation  of  John  Drake,  senior,  of  Exmouth,  and  John  Drake,  of  Ayshe,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  John  Drake  the  elder. 

1564. — April  18 — Thomas  Raddon,  on  the  presentation  of  Bernard  Drake,  gentleman. 
1630.— May  7— Matthew  Drake,  B.A.,  admitted  on  the  death  of 

John  Jordan,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Drake. 
No  record  of  the  institution  of  Mr.  Jordan  can  be  found. 
1653.— Richard  Griffen.    Expelled. 

Richard  Farrant.  ^ 

1662.— November  27— Richard  Cesson,  admitted  on  the  death  of  Richard  Farrant, 

'  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  ** NanconformisCa  Memorial"  (edited  by  Samuel  Palmer,  2nd 
edition,  vol.  II.,  page  53),  thus  speaks  of  this  rector  : — **  Richard  Farrant,  M.A.,  fellow 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford.  Bom  at  Manchester.  He  was  a  very  modest,  prudent, 
and  learned  man,— eminent  for  humility,  charity,  and  piety, — well  qualified  for  an 
exalted  station,  but  chose  to  continue  in  this  obscure  comer."  Died  of  consumption. 
Was  taken  up  for  preaching  after  hisejectment,  and  had  before  the  justices  at  Honiton. 
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on  the  presentation  of  John  Drake,  of  Trill »  in  the  county  of  Devon,  knight  and  baronet 

1672.— April  25 — Nathaniel  Pearce,  admitted  on  the  death  of  Richard  Cesson,  on  the 
presentation  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of  Try  11,  Baronet. 

1687. — December  19 — John  Ayshford,  on  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Bishop  for  this  turn  by  reason  of  lapse. 

1710. — September  2 — Philip  Westcott,  M.A.,  on  the  cession  of  John  Ayshford,  <m 
the  presentation  of  Sir  William  Drake,  of  Ash,  Militis  et  Baronetti. 

1711. — October  11 — Philip  Prince,  on  the  death  of  Philip  Westcott,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Sir  William  Drake,  of  Ash,  baronet. 

1713-14. — March  12 — Charles  Hopping,  on  the  death  of  Philip  Prince,  on  the 
presentation  of  Sir  William  Drake,  of  Ash,  baronet. 

1726. — December  24 — William  Salter,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Hopping,  on 
the  presentation  of  Sir  William  Drake,  baronet. 

1770. — May  18— Benjamin  Symes,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  William  Salter,  on  the 
presentation  of  Dame  Ann  Drake. 

1798. — September  28 — Geoige  Tucker,  LL.B,  on  the  death  of  Benjamin  Symes,  on 
his  own  petition  as  true  patron. 

1816. — November  21 — Richard  Lewis,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Greorge  Tucker,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  said  Richard  Lewis  and  William  Peterson,  of  Lyme  Regis. 

1822. — July  22 — Geoxge  Tucker,  S.C.L.,  on  the  resignation  of  Richard  Lewis,  on  the 
petition  of  the  said  George  Tucker,  the  true  patron. 

1863. — August  5^Horaoe  William  Thrupp,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  George  Tucker, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  Payne,  of  Cheltenham. 

There  is  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the  village,  erected 
in  1859,  but  not,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  any  special 
denomination. 

Crowning  the  eminence  behind  the  church,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient  and  interesting 
earthworks  known  by  the  name  of  Musbury  Castle,  and  enu- 
merated in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  and  also  in  my  account  of 
Axminster  and  of  Membury,  as  being  one  of  the  chain  of  hill 
fortresses  from  Axmouth  to  a  long  distance  inland,  and  proba- 
bly forming  the  frontier  line  of  defence  of  the  Durotriges,  or 
Morini,  of  Dorset,  against  the  hostile  Danmonii,  of  Devon- 
shire. ^  The  Musbury  entrenchments,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
plan,  are  of  irregular  shape,  taking  the  form  of  the  hill  on 
three  of  its  sides  and  enclosing  about  six  acres.  They  consist 
of  a  strong  agger  and  ditch,  and  the  entrances  are  defended 
by  outworks.  Remains  of  what  were  undoubtedly  British 
trackways  connecting  Musbury  with  Hochsdon  and  Membury 
and  also  with  more  distant  camps,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
of  which   are   visible   in   ordinary   weather,  and,    of  course, 

^  The  affix  Cdstle,  ao  frequently  used  in  the  West  of  England  in  association  with  the 
numerous  hiU  fortresses  and  earthworks,  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Latin  ca9<rifin,  ft 
camp.  Most  of  them  were  literally  campn^  very  few,  like  Maiden  Castle  and  Ham  Hill, 
being  permanent  residences. 


could  be  fiommunicated  with  at  night  by  means  of  the 
beacon-fire,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  campa  include  those  at 
Woodbury,  Sidbury,  Blackbury,  Dumpton,  Hembury,  Belbury, 
and  Stockland,  in  Devonshire ;  Neroche,  in  Somersetshire,  to 
the  north ;  and  Eggardun,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  the  east.  The 
panoramic  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  is  one  of  the  best 
throughout  its  extent,  and  the  eye  ranges  far  beyond  that 
lovely  tract — over  hill  and  dale,  with  water,  timber,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  of  a  perfect  English  landscape.  The 
spectator,  standiog  with  his  back  to  the  valley  of  Combpyne,  ^ 
finds  his  range  to  the  north-east  bounded  by  the  wooded  hills 
at  Cloakham,  and,  overlooking  Axminster  in  the  lower  land, 


by  the  hills  near  Chard.      Along  the  broad  expanse  before 

'  The  p&riah  of  Combpyne  i»  between  Mutbury  mcL  Uplyme,  «bmit  two  mil.  a  eait- 
ward  from  tbe  vdley  of  the  Axe.  It  coataini  T9Ta.  2k.  If.,  and  a  population  of 
one  bandred  and  twenty-one  only  againtt  one  hundred  and  thirty-eigh'  in  1851.  It 
anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Coffin,  and  wu  called  Comb-Coffin.  This  name  was 
altered  when  it  afterwards  paaaed  into  the  family  of  Pyne.  It  came  by  marriajfe  to  the 
Bonviltei,  and  havinf;  descended  to  Orey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  forfeited  by  attainder.  It 
afterwanb  became  the  property  of  Lord  Petre,  and  now  belongs  to  Henry  Knight,  Esq., 
of  Axminster.  The  Oak  or  Oke  family,  settled  at  Fowler's,  was  for  generations  the  most 
influential  in  the  parish.  The  last  member  of  it,  Mary,  died  October  14.  1830,  aged  72. 
William  Walrond,  of  Seaton  and  Beer,  on  June  18,  1746,  married  Miss  Sarah  Oak,  and 
died  at  Bovoy  in  17C2.  His  wido*  survived  till  1787.  [See  my  account  of  Seaton.]  A 
Miss  Oak  was  tbe  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  as  statetlatpages  G91-2.  The  village 
consists  of  a  few  houses  only,  and  the  chnrch  is  proportionately  smalL  Two  of  the  Iwlla 
are  ancient,  and  the  commnnion  plate  is  also  ancient  and  very  interesting.  The  chalice 
baa  a  graceful  hexagon  foot,  inscribed  with  the  sacred  letters  "  I.H.  S.,"  and  tbe  paten  is 
deeply  sunk  and  presents  a  well  execated  veronica  in  the  centre.  —See  Dr.  Oliver's 
"  JScclaiattkal  Antiqnitia." 

3     B 
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him  winds  the  gUttering  stream  among  the  ehn-crowned  hedge- 
rows and  the  verdant  meads.  Across  the  valley  are  the 
Stockland  hills  and  the  hills  of  Shute  with  the  fir-embosomed 
mansion,  while  the  western  horizon  is  marked  by  the  hills  of 
Honiton  and  Ottery  and  the  highlands  of  more  central  Devon. 
Far  away,  in  every  direction  among  those  eminences,  is  the 
eye  allured  into  the  innumerable  combs  which  wind  and  wanton 
in  the  dark  recesses  and  pour  their  limpid  treasures  into  the 
lap  of  fair  Alsenus.  ^  Towns,  and  villages,  and  quiet  home- 
steads, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  rural  occupation,  impart 
variety  and  animation  to  a  picture  which  is  made  complete  by 
the  romantic  cliffs  of  Beer  and  the  extensive  Seaton  Bay, 
which  lie  in  sunshine  on  the  left  I 

^  See  page  2. 


WOODHAYNE  BRIDGE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


tODHAYNE  Bridge,  derived 
from  the  farm  on  the  right 
hand  or  Shute  bank,  is  the 
name  of  the  railed  plank  which 
crosses  the  Axe  five  hundred 
yards  or  ao  below  Hampton 
Common,  and  close  to  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  Ax- 
)r  and  Colyton  turnpike  road. 
a  and  stickles  of  a  highly 
iracter  occur  within  the  inter- 
iges  and  stickles  succeed  each 
trouty  also,  and,  in  days  of 

ail  lu  luilland's  Range,  since  it  is  oppo- 
site the  farm  of  that  name  on  the  Musbury  aide  of  the  stream, 
and  if  you  really  must  have  some  special  designation  of  the  lucky 
spot  1 '  As  sure  as  fate,  old  friend,  it  was  a  Salmon  which  took 
your  leader  so  upkeavingly  half  an  hour  ago,  and  which,  with 
the  utmost  of  your  manoeuvring,  you  cannot  coax  to  show 
upon  the  surface.  Gently,  gently,  with  those  volleys  of  stones 
into  the  water !     He  begins,  you  see,  to  move — slowly,  at  first, 

'  Milland's  BaDge  is  a  mile  by  the  atresm, — two  or  three  meadow*,  aa  the  okiw  fliei, 
— below  Woodhayne  Bridge,  aome  beaatifnl  atichles  and  ranges  intervening. 
',*  The  initial  letter  to  Chapter  XIIL,  in  this  page,  contuns  a  view  of  Old  Shnte  Honae. 
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Uke  a  starting  railway  train,  but  gathering  up  his  strength, 

and  increasing  rapidly,  untU Run  with  him,  run  1 

Your  line  is  nearly  out.  Beware  I  See — ^see  1  He  springs 
above  the  surface,  high  into  the  air, — once — ^twice — ^three 
times  I  Give  way  1  Sink  low  your  top  and  let  your  line  run 
freely.  Lower — Slower, — for  a  monster,  friend,  he  is.  Why 
you  feirly  tremble  with  excitement!  Be  cool— be  patient,  as 
you  love  your  angling  reputation*    There, — that  will  do.    But 

see,  that  sunken  bush,  below,  will  settle  all,  unless 

'Twas  glorious,  friend — 'twas  glorious  !  That  timely  check 
and  scientific  handling  of  the  rod  have  brought  the  fish  well 
out  of  danger.  Breathe  freely  now.  ....  But  no, — 
he  grounds  again  upon  the  gravel, — 

"  The  wily  fiah  ia  Bollen  grown, 
And,  like  a  bright  embedded  stone, 
Lies  gleaming  at  the  bottom." 

The  pelting  system  must.  I  fear,  be  tried  again,-a  dangerous 
one,  forsooth.     Reel  up — ^keep  tight  I    He  moves, — he  runs, — 

he  rushes  madly The  game  is  nearly  up  at  last. 

I  plainly  saw  his  pectorals  as  you  so  cleverly  diverted  him  again 
from  that  dangerous  sunken  bush.  A  few  more  active  turns 
will  bring  him  on  the  sandbank,  and  the  splendid  trophy  will 
be  yours.  •  •  •  ♦  • 

'Tis  over.  Friend.  And  thus  doth  salmo  lie  upon  the  turf, 
and  thus  we  gaze  in  transport  on  his  breadth,  and  length,  and 
silvery  tints,  and  you,  Piscator,  feel  that  you  have  fought  no 
paltry  fight  and  gained  no  paltry  triumph, — for  he  weighs 
above  a  dozen  pounds,  and  you  have  ^played  him  with  a  mere 
toy  line  and  landed  him  sans  gaff  or  net !  ^ 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  us,  Friend,  is  Whitford 
Bridge, — a  long  series  of  wood  planks  with  a  handrail, — and 
goodly  are  the  eddying  turns  and  gentle  ripples  within  the 
interval.  We  cannot  condescend  immediately  to  trout,  of 
course,  but  prefer,  for  the  nonce,  an  adjoummant  to  the  '*  timely 
inn,"  where  the  blue  smoke  wreaths  so  gracefully  among  the 

^  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  salmon  of  this  weig'it,  with  fine  trout  tackle, 
in  Milland's  Range.  It  was  on  April  4,  1837.  I  was  quite  alone  and  without  a  landing 
net  The  fish  gave  me /our  houn^  vigorous  play.  Twenty  yards  of  line,  a  ten  feet  rod, 
and  a  tiny  trout-Ay  were  but  sorry  implements  for  such  a  capture. 
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orchards  laden  with  their  golden  fruit.  If  the  celebnition  of 
this  unusual  capture  cannot  be  made  to  include  a  little  quaffing 
over  and  above  the  necessary  strengthening  and  refreshing,  we 
deserve  not  the  name  of  anglers.  Besides,  we  are  nothing 
loath  for  half  an  hour's  rest,  and,  if  the  truth  must  out,  some- 
body has  a  sneaking  desire  to  exhibit  his  prize  to  the  admiring 
denizens  of  the  rural  retreat.  Furthermore,  somebody  else 
can  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  resume  his  topo^phi- 
cal  discoursings. 

Whitford  is  an  ancient  manor  in  the  parish  of  Shute,  which 
was  itself  included  in  that  of  Colyton.  Its  name,  in  all 
probability,  is  a  form  of  Wide-ford,  although  "  the  local  public  " 
ia  in  favor  of  the  parentage  of  White-friar  s-ford,  and  sings  a 
couplet  thus  : — 

"  \ATiitford,  Wbiteford,  White-Friar's-Ford,— 
The  first  honse  you  come  to  is  made  all  of  board.** 

The  "  rhyme,''  as  in  nearly  all  such  specimens  of  local  ety- 
mology, is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  "  reason,"  for  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  a  community  of  White  Friars 
was  ever  settled  at  Whitford^  There  was,  however,  a  chapel 
or  chantry  there,  founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  pro- 
vided "  a  pryste  imperpetuyte  for  the  mynystracion  of  dyvyne 
servyce  to  habjrtaunts  within  the  circuyte  of  the  manor  of 
Whitforde,  in  a  chappell  buylded  there  to  that  purpose,  beinge 
distant  from  the  paryshe  churche  of  Colyton  one  myle  or  more. 
For  whiche  servyce  the  pryste  hathe  an  annuall  pencon  [after 
the  Reformation]  of  c*.,  payable  to  hym  owt  of  the  sayd  manor 
of  Whitforde."  ^  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  chapel  called 
"  Theobalds,  in  the  parish  of  Colyton,"  and,  with  the  other 
chapels  in  that  parish,  demolished  at  the  Reformation,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  the  site  of  the  building  is  easily  traceable. 
The  name  of  the  last  incumbent,  living  in  1553,  was  Robert 
Ottleigh. 

Whitford,  as  "  a  member  of  Colyton,"  formed  part  of  the 
royal  demesne,  and  was  given  by  Richard  I.,  through  Sir 
Alan  Dunstanville,  to  Thomas  Basset,  of  whose  family  I  have 
something  to  say  by  and  by.      From  the  Bassets  it  passed  by 


1  If 
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marriage  to  the  Sandfords,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
Brewose.  About  the  year  1342  a  market  was  granted  to  Peter 
de  Brewose,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  within  his  manor  of 
"  Wytteford,''  and  a  fair  for  four  days  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula.  Four  years  afterwards  he  obtained  another 
fair  for  five  days  at  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  There  is 
still  the  shadow  of  a  fair  held  annually  in  September.  The 
manor  was  held  by  the  annual  render  of  an  ounce  of  silk.  It 
was  afterwards  re-united  to  the  manor  of  Colyton,  which 
belonged  to  the  Courtenays,  with  whom  Whitford  remained 
until  the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch,  when  it  was  divided 
between  the  four  heirs  general.  One  fourth  part  belonged  to 
the  Poles,  and,  in  1787,  Sir  John  William  Pole  had  acquired 
by  purchase  the  three  other  shares.  ^ 

A  "  Survey  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary," 
when  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  is  in  preservation,  ^ 
and  is  so  curious  and  so  apt  to  my  purpose  that  I  copy  it 
entire : — "  The  manor  of  Whytford  is  scituate  in  the  south 
parte  of  the  countie  of  Devon,  one  myle  [four  miles]  from 
A-[xminster]  and  one  myle  from  C-[olyton],  two  markett 
townes,  wherein  are  no  common  fieldes  but  every  man  his  lorde 
severall  to  hymselfe,  to  use  and  employe  to  his  mooste  benefit 
and  advantage.  The  soyle  of  a  great  parte  thereof  lyinge  upon 
the  river  of  Axe,  and  is  verye  good  and  fruitefuU  for  come, 
gresse,  and  meadowe,  the  maner,  with  his  membres,  well  re- 
plenyshed  with  springs  of  water  in  every  parte,  and  not 
unfumyshed  of  wood  and  tymbre,  for  the  necessytie  of  the 
tenaunts,  growing  in  the  closes  and  hedgerowes  of  ther  cus- 
tomarie  londes.  And  the  said  manner  is  dyvyded  into  four 
severaU  hamletts,  but  they  are  all  of  one  tythynge  and  are  one 
manner,  neyther  are  they  dystincke  or  severed  in  londe  or 
occupying  as  in  other  lordLshipps,  but  only  in  name  and  haby- 
tations.  Ther  was  sometyme  a  ferine-place  and  certeyne 
demeane  londes,  wherin,  as  it  should  seme,  the  lordes  of  the 
manor  never  inhabyted.     And  if  they  dyd  yt  was  many  yeres 

^  See  my  account  of  Colyton. 

■  It  is  entitled  "  The  View  and  Surveye  of  the  Manor  of  Whytford,  in  the  countie 
of  Devon^made  and  taken  at  a  Court  ther  holden,"  and  is  printed  in  Oough  and  Nichols's 
•*  Topoffrapher  and  Oetiealogist,''  Vol  I.,  1846,  pages  223-5. 
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before  the  remembraunce  of  any  man  lyvinge.  And  when  it 
was  in  demean  the  tenaunts  confesse  that  they  have  hard  saye 
ther  hath  bene  wurke-silver  ( wages  ? )  payed,  but  how  much 
they  know  not,  eyther  can  yt  by  any  meanes  be  apporcyoned 
from  ther  rents  to  this  daye.  The  barton  or  demenes  I  thought 
good  to  revyve  and  keap  in  memory,  that  yt  shoulde  not 
hereafter  decaye,  but  that  yt  maye  be  devyded  from  the  cus- 
tomarye  londes.  The  londes  are  verye  fyneable,  particularlie 
because  of  the  goodness  of  the  soyle  and  the.  relief  of  the 
commons  adjoyning,  but  especyallee  bycause  yt  is  so  nighe  the 
too  markett  townes  and  also  the  sea-coast,  whereunto  mar- 
chaunts,  maryners,  and  other  travelours  by  sea  out  of  Fraunce 
and  all  other  partes  have  the  common  accesse.  So  all  kynde  of 
victuall  or  other  wares  is  ritchilie  sold,  and  readie  mony  at  all 
times,  and  theis  occasions  and  suche  lyke  causeth  the  londes  to 
be  verye  fyneable  and  muche  desyred. 

The  manor  is  intyer  of  ytselfe,  not  joyned  with  any  other, 
but  hath  dyvers  fre-holders,  whiche  are  sutors  to  the  courte 
and  hold  ther  londes  of  the  saide  manor  by  several!  services  as 
hearafter  moore  at  large  appereth. 

The  tenure  and  service  of  the  Manor. — ^The  said 
manor  is  holden [Left  blank.] 

The  Lete  Courte.  The  Courte  Baron.  The  Tenure 
AND  Service  of  the  Freholders.  The  tenure  of  the 
Customary  Tenaunts. — [All  left  blank.] 

The  Fysshynge  of  the  Water  of  Axe  and  the  Meates 
THEROF. — The  lorde,  as  in  the  right  of  his  manor,  hath  the 
fysshynge  of  the  'ole  water  of  Axe  from  a  place  called  Hemp- 
ton  Mead  unto  the  mayne  sea,  ^  and  within  theis  boundes  is  a 
place  called  Hairthure,  whiche,  as  yt  is  reported,  was  sometyme 
a  tenement  and  certeyne  londes,  and  now  is  a  deepe  poole, 
wherin  salmons  are  taken  ;  and  betwene  the  same  place,  called 
Hampton-mead-head,  the  lybertie  of  the  water  perteynith  to 
the  lorde,  the  fysshynge  wherof  hathe  bene  yerelie  woorth 
vjK.  xii]s.  iiijd.,  and  now  is  deuysed  to  one  J.  C.  by  indenture, 
as  y t  is  said,  for  the  yerlie  rent  of  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

The  Swann  Marke. — And  upon  the  saide  water  of  Axe 

^  See  pages  625- 
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the  lorde  hath  always  had  a  merke  or  game  of  swannes,  'which 
now  are  muche  decayed,  and  at  this  present  remayne  in  whight 
swannes  but  four,  and  in  signents  of  this  year  ^e,  and  the 
lordes  merke  is [Left  blank.]  ^ 

The  Office  of  Reve. — Every  tenaunt,  by  the  tenure  of 
his  londes,  when  his  course  cometh,  shalbe  Reve,  and  the 
homage,  at  the  lete  alwaies  holden  at  Mychelmas,  presenteth 
his  name  to  the  stewarde  that  shalbe  Reve  for  the  yere  folio w- 
inge,  and  in  the  face  of  the  courte  the  Stewarde  coUecteth  all 
the  suyt  feyne  of  docenars,  which  they  call  Censure-Sylver, 
and  delyvereth  the  same  to  the  Reve.  The  Reve's  office  is  to 
coUecte  the  lorde  s  rente  for  that  yere,  and  at  the  next  awdytte 
to  make  his  accompte  and  pay  the  lorde  rente  of  the  manor, 
and  also  the  Censure-Sylver  whiche  was  delyvered  him  at  his 
en  trie,  and  then  to  have  for  his  fee  vi^.  viijc?.,  and  if  he  have 
too  or  three  tenements  he  shall  for  everye  tenement  use  th' 
office  of  the  Reve  for  one  yere  when  his  course  cometh. 

Th'    Office   of   the    Tytheingman.      The   Custom  of 

We  A  DO  WES  AND  THEIR  WlFES,  THEIR  ESTATES.       ThE  CuSTOM 

FOR  Heriottes. — [All  left  blank.] 

The  Common  of  Whitforde  and  the  use  thereof.— 
Ther  is  belonginge  to  the  said  manner  a  large  common  called 
Whitford  Moor,  conteyninge  by  estimation  two  hundred  acres, 
wherin  all  the  tenaunts  have  common  for  all  maner  of  cattell 
saunz  nombre,  the  Barton  onlie  excepted,  who  never  had  any 
common  ther,  bycause  in  this  manor  they  are  not  accompted  as 
custumary  tenaunts.  The  soyle  wherof  is  not  precious,  but 
apte  to  bear  heath,  ling,  and  whynnes,  and  hath  heretofore 
been  in  tyUage,  as  y  t  doth  playnlie  appere  by  the  ridge  and 
furroughe.  I  wold  wish,  therefore,  that  the  same  were  dy  vyded 
amongst  the  tenants,  yelding  some  small  rente.  It  wolde 
hearafter  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  lorde  on  his  fynes,  for 
the  poore,  with  dyligence  and  labour,  woulde  sone  convert  yt 

^  The  swan  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  "  royal  bird/*  and  the  laws  for  its  protec- 
tion were  very  strict  from  an  early  period.  A  law  of  Henry  Vll.  enacts  that  "  No  man- 
ner of  person,  of  what  condition  or  degree  he  bee,  take  or  caose  to  be  taken,  be  it  upon 
his  owne  ground  or  any  other  mans,  the  egges  of  any  fawcon,  goshawk,  laners,  or  swans, 
out  of  the  nest,  upon  paine  of  imprisonment  of  a  yere  and  a  day,  and  fine  at  the  king's 
wil,  the  one  halfe  thereof  to  the  king  and  the  other  halfe  unto  the  owner  of  the  groond 
where  the  eggs  were  so  taken/* 
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to  amenderaent  and  alter  the  nature  thereof.  But  the  ritche 
men  will  not  concent  to  that,  for  yt  is  as  good  to  them  as  ther 
severall  gounde  and  pastiire.  The  poore  are  not  able  to  store 
yt  with  cattell  nor  to  use  the  commody  tie  therof  as  they  might 
doo  if  welth  woulde  serve  them.  But  the  rytche  do  consume 
ther  owne  parte  and  ther  neyghbours  also,  and  that  is  the 
cause  they  will  not  consent  to  the  enclosure  and  partition 
thereof." 

The  rest  of  the  parish  of  Shute  is  on  more  elevated  ground 
than  Whitford,  the  hamlet  of  which,  indeed,  is  in  the  valley. 
Shute  House,  the  mansion  of  the  Poles,  occupies  a  charming 
situation  high  up  the  hillside,  commanding  extensive  views  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Coly,  and  itself  greatly  contri- 
buting, with  its  surrounding  woods  and  ornamental  grounds,  to 
the  beauty  of  the  valley-scenery  from  all  points  of  the  view 
below.  Leland  speaks  of  it  thus  : —  "  From  Mohun's  Otery  to 
Colington  v.  miles  by  good  corne,  pasture,  and  sum  wood. 
About  a  mile  or  I  cam  to  Colington,  I  saw  from  an  hUle  Shoute, 
a  right  goodly  manor  place  a  mile  of,  on  an  hille  side  of  the 
Lord  Marquise  of  Dorsete,  and  by  it  a  goodly  large  parke."  ^ 

The  entire  parish  of  Shute,  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 
contains  a  population  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven,  on  an 
area  of  2,450  acres,  being  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
since  1851,  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  opening  of  the  railway 
—the  Seaton  Junction  station  being  in  the  parish  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  village.  The  owners  of  Shute,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  were  the  De  Schetes,  to  whom  it  gave  its  name — 
a  name,  says  Risdon,  suggested  by  the  situation  of  the  place 
"  on  the  side  of  a  hill,"  which  may  be  a  good  definition, 
although  I  think  a  more  likely  one  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
Sceat,  which  means  a  part  or  portion,  a  division,  a  comer,  a 
region,— quite  applicable  to  Shute,  which,  as  already  stated, 
was  a  part  of  Colyton,  itself  a  part  of  the  royal  demesne. 
From  the  Schetes  the  property  came  to  the  Pynes  of  Combe- 
pyne,  "  where  flourished  Sir  Simon  de  Pin,"  says  Prince,  "  in 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  who  was,  we  suppose,  of  the  same 
family  with  Sir  Adrian  de  Pin,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 

1  Lelaad'8  « Itinerary,''    By  Hearn.     Second  edition,  1745. 
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Round  Table."  Sir  Thomas  Pyne,  of  Shute,  had  no  male  issue, 
and  divided  his  property  between  his  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  Bonville  of  Wiscombe,  Southleigh,  and 
the  other  that  of  Humphraville,  of  Down  Humphraville, 
Combpyne.  The  Bonvilles  settled  at  Wiscombe  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  when  that  place  was  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bonville,  under  the  reservation  of  225.  yearly  rent,  by  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  in  Normandy,  to  whom  it 
had  belonged.  Soon  after  acquiring  Shute,  the  Bonvilles 
removed  there  from  Wiscombe,  and  thenceforth  made  it  their 
principal  residence — "  a  sweet  and  noble  seat,  adorned  in  those 
days,  as  it  still  is,  with  a  fair  park  and  large  demesnes."^ 
The  manor  was  brought  by  marriage  to  Thomas  Grey,  Marquis 
of  Dorset.  It  descended  from  him  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
upon  whose  attainder,  in  1553,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  Queen  (Mary)  granted  it  to  her  principal  secretary  of 
State,  Sir  William  Petre,  from  whose  descendant  it  was  pur- 
chased, in  1787,  by  Sir  John  William  Pole,  baronet,  in  whose 
family  it  continues — ^its  present  owner  being  Sir  William 
Edmund  Pole,  bart.,  who  succeeded  his  half-brother.  Sir  Jolin 
George  Reeve  de  la  Pole,  bart.,  at  his  death  on  May  19,  1874. 

Some  of  the  families  mentioned  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  locality,  and  have  so  much  interest  attached 
to  them  in  other  respects,  that  I  shall  pause  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  their  history. 

Dugdale,  the  great  authority  in  matters  genealogical,  records^ 
that  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  (1250),  William,  the  son 
of  Nicholas  de  Bonville,  "having  all  accoutrements  prepared 
at  the  king's  charge,  solemnly  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood on  the  festival  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  the  same  year, 
and,  upon  his  father's  death,  in  49  Henry  HI.  (1264),  had 
livery  of  his  lands  lying  in  com.  Somerset."  Nicholas,  his 
successor,  died  in  1294,  seized,  in  right  of  Hawyse  his  wife,  of 
the  manor  of  "  Shete  "  [Shute]  and  other  manors.  Nothing 
further  is  recorded  of  the  family  until  1380,  when  Sir  William 
de  Bonville  was  made  Sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  aa,  in 

»  Prince*8  "  WoHhM  of  Devon." 
«  "  Baronage,''  vol  II.,  page  236. 
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1389,  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  Devon.  This  Sir  William,  in 
1407,  "bequeathed  his  body"  to  be  buried  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  Newenham  Abbey — ^to  which  he  was  a 
liberal  benefactor — ^as  recorded  at  page  705.  He  held  Shute  in 
chief  of  the  king  (Henry  IV.),  and  at  his  death,  his  heir  and 
grandson  William  being  a  minor,  the  lands  escheated  to  the 
crown  during  the  minority,  and  were  granted  to  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  who  gave  them  in  charge  to  Richard  Why tington,  — 
who,  not  improbably,  was  the  famous  "  Lord  mayor  of  London 
town."  On  William  Bonville  the  younger  coming  of  age,  in 
1412-13,  and  claiming  his  land,  the  writ  of  inquisition  of  proof 
of  age  was  issued  to  Henry  Foleford  [Fulford],  escheator  for 
Devon,  and  taken  at  Honiton,  as  stated  at  pages  578-9.  Two 
of  the  witnesses,  Thomas  Bowyer  and  Ralphe  Northampton, 
remembered  the  child's  baptism  because,  being  present  at  Shute 
church  on  the  occasion,  they  saw  "  three  long  torches  burning 
and  two  silver  basins,  with  silver  ewers  of  water,  and  John 
Legge,  abbot  of  Newenham,  and  Sir  William  Bonville,  the 
godfathers,  and  Agnes  Bygode,  the  godmother,  and  the  abbot, 
gave  a  silver  cup  of  the  value,  it  was  said,  of  one  hundred 
shillings,  containing  forty  shillings  money  told."^  William 
duly  established  his  right,  and,  in  1416-17,  accompanied  an 
expedition  to  France  and  was  attached  to  the  retinue  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brother.  In  1422  he  was  made 
Sheriff  of  Devonshire,  and  three  years  afterwards,  as  cousin 
and  heir  to  John  Bonville,  Esq.,  deceased,  "  doing  his  homage," 
had  livery  of  the  manor  of  Meryet  (Merriott),  Somerset, 
"  whereof  the  said  John  died  seized."  Moreover,  in  1442  he 
was  retained  to  serve  the  king  for  one  whole  year  in  his  wars 
with  France,  providing  twenty  men  at  arms  and  six  hundred 
archers.  In  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  Seneschall  of 
the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  in  1449  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment amongst  the  barons,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bonville  of 
Chuton,  and  afterwards  became  governor  of  Exeter  Castle  for 
life. 

Lord  Bonville's   daughter   Margaret   married  Sir   William 
Courtenay,  but,  notwithstanding  this  close  connection,  a  feud 

^  **  National  Manuscripts,  published  by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls." 
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sprang  up  between  the  two  families  on  account  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  which  caused 
such  fearful,  bloodshed  and  social  disorganisation.  Bonville 
espoused  the  caiise  of  York,  and  Courtenay  that  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  so  strong  became  the  antagonistic  feeling  that 
encounters  between  the  principal  personages  and  their  retainers 
were  of  a  frequent  and  violent  character.  One  particular 
quarrel  is  recorded  by  most  of  the  chroniclers.  Its  immediate 
cause  is  said  to  have  been  a  dog,  and  the  parties  were  Sir 
WUliam  Bonville,  who  then  resided  at  his  seat  at  Wiscombe, 
Southleigh,  and  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Westcott  says  that  it  could  "  by  no  mediation  of  friends  be 
qualified  or  appeased  until  it  was  valiantly  tried  by  a  duel  on 
Clist  Heath,  near  Exeter,  which  was  manfully  performed  by 
both  parties.  And  after  they  had  well  tried  one  another's 
strength  and  valour  they  at  last  lovingly  agreed  and  embraced 
each  other,  and  ever  after  there  was  a  great  love  and  amity 
between  them."  It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that 
Holinshed  and  others  are  right  in  saying  that  several  men  on 
both  sides  were  slain,  and  that  Lord  Bonville  prevailed  and 
went  to  Exeter  and  "  had  the  gates  opened  to  him.*' 

The  feuds  of  these  noblemen  were  the  source  of  general 
alarm.  An  interesting  reference  is  made  to  them  in  one  of  the 
Paston  letters,  written  on  October  28,  1455.  ^  The  writer, 
"James  Gresham,"  says  that  *'on  Thursday  at  nyght  last 
passed  the  Erll  of  Denshyre's  sone  and  heir  come  with  Ix.  men 
of  armes  to  Radforde  s  place,  ^  which  was  of  counseil  with  my 
Lord  Bonvyle,  and  they  sette  an  hous  on  fire  at  Radford's 
gate,  and  cryed  and  made  an  noyse  as  though  they  had  be 
sorry  for  the  fyer,  and  by  that  cause  Radfords  men  set  open 
the  gats  and  yede  owt  to  se  the  fyer."  Thereupon,  "  th'  evill 
Sonne  forseid  "  walked  into  the  house,  and,  under  promise  of 
safety,  induced  Radford  [ah  aged  man]  to  "  come  doun  of  his 
chambre  "  and  speak  with  "  the  seid  Erll  sone."  But  "  his 
menye  robbe  his  chambre,  rifled  his  huches  "  [chests  or  coffires 

^  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  contemporary  documents.    Edited  by 
James  Qairdner,  of  the  Record  Office,  1872. 

'  Nicholas  Radford,  an  eminent  lawyer  residing  at  Foghill,  near  Grediton. 
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upon  legsj,  and,  loading  the  robbed  man's  horse  with  the 
plunder,  carried  it  bodily  away.  "  The  erll  sone  "  then  com- 
pelled the  old  man  to  walk  with  his  party  under  pretence  of 
having  an  interview  with  the  Earl — "my  lorde  my  fadir." 
When  they  had  gone  "  a  flyte  shote  [that  is,  the  distance  cf 
a  light- arrow  shot]  or  more  from  his  place,"  he  was  brutally 
attacked  by  nine  of  the  men,  who  **  smot  hym  on  the  hed," . 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  them  **  kyt  his  throte." 

This  specimen  of  Private  War  much  resembles  the  attack 
upon  Olditch  related  at  pages  442-3.  But  it  exceeds  it  in 
atrocity — the  Olditch  attack  having  probably  happened  pre- 
viously, when  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrages  were  less 
emboldened  by  experience.  ^ 

On  November  13,  1455,  at  the  re-assembling  of  parliament 
after  prorogation,  one  of  the  first  things  done  was,  that  the 
Commons,  "  by  the  mouthe  of  Burley,  accompanyed  with 
notable  norabre  of  the  Communes,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
munes," prayed  that  there  might  be  appointed  "  suche  an  hable 
persone  as  shuld  mowe  entende  to  the  defence  and  protection 
of  the  saide  lande,  and  this  to  be  doon  as  sonc  as  it  myght  be, 
and  they  to  have  knowlege  therof,"  so  that  they  might  send 
word  down  into  the  country  "  who  shuld  be  Protectour  and 
Defensour  of  this  lande,  and  to  whom  they  shuld  mowe  have 
recours  to  sue  for  remedie  of  injuries  and  wronges  done  to 
theym.  And  also  where  there  been  grete  and  grevous  riotes 
doon  in  the  Weste  Countrey  betwene  th'  Ele  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Lord  Bon  vile,  by  the  whiche  som  men  have  be  mur- 
dred,  some  robbed,  and  children  and  wymen  taken, — ^it  is 
thought  that  if  such  Protectour  and  Defensour  were  had,  that 
suche  riotes  and  injuries  shuld  be  souner  punysshed,  justice 
largely  ministred,  and  the  lawe  more  duely  to  precede."  For, 
as  the  same  petitioners,  in  repeating  their  request  on  November 
15,  said,  **  there,  must  be  a  persone  to  whom  the  people  of  this 

^  In  1449,  one  John  Selingier,  yeoman,  of  Shute,  in  company  with  others,  asaaulted 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  knight,  M.P.,  and  his  servants,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Hoase  of  Par. 
liament,  and  among  the  petitions  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  that  year  (Vol.  V.,  page 
168)  is  one  from  Selingier  and  the  rest,  beseeching  that  they  may  be  excused  from  obeying 
a  citatiiin  to  the  King's  Bench  on  the  grounds  that  Sir  Thomas  and  his  servants  were 
satisfied.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  assault  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  petition  was  granted* 
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lande  may  have  recours  to  sue  for  remedy  of  their  injuries."  ^ 
A  petition  brought  into  the  same  parliament  as  to  the  rioters 
runs  thus  : — 

"  To  the  Kyng  oure  soverain  Lord, — Prayen  the  Comunes  that  where  divers,  mony, 
and  greet  riotes,  commocions  of  your  people,  robberyes,  and  murders  have  ben  doon  in 
the  shires  of  Comewaile,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset,  betwene  Thomas,  Erie  of  Devonshire, 
his  servaunts  and  adheraunts  on  the  oon  partye,  and  William  Bonvyle,  knyght.  Lord 
Bonevile,  his  servaunts  and  adheraunts  on  the  other  partye,  to  the  over  greet  hurte  of 
thoo  parties,  and  likly  to  bee  perpetuell  distruccion  therof,  withoute  due  remedy  be  had 
in  that  behalve.  Wherfore  please  hit  youre  Highnesse,  for  parte  of  remedy  therof,  to 
ordeigne  and  establishe,  by  the  aviso  and  assent  of  the  Lords  spirituell  and  temporell  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  b}^  auctorite  of  the  same,  that  as  well  the  aside 
Erie  as  the  saide  William  Bonevile,  knyght,  shall  bee  and  abide  in  prison,  withoute  baile 
or  mayneprise,  tyll  your  commission  of  Oier  and  Determyner  be  direct  to  endifferent 
commissioners  to  enquere,  here,  and  determine  all  the  premisses  ;  and  into  the  tyme  that 
all  the  premisses,  by  vertue  of  that  commission  bee  fully  determined  and  executed.  And 
that  by  the  saide  auctorite,  Andrewe  Hillersdon,  nowe  shirif  of  the  saide  shire  of  Devon- 
shire, which  \a  supposed  verraily  to  be  unlawfully  favourable  to  the  party  of  the  saide 
William  Bonevyle,  entremete  not  as  Shirif  of  any  presses  dependaunt  upon  the  saide 
commission,  but  that  by  the  same  auctoritee  another  person,  endifferent,  be  ordeigned  to 
execute  all  the  prossesses  dependaunt  upon  the  saide  commission  that  lougeth  to  the 
office  of  a  shirif  to  execute  and  serve."  ' 

The  King  ( Henry  V. )  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  in  1460,  and  Lord  Bonville  was  selected  as  one 
of  those  to  whom  his  custody  was  committed.  But  the  tables 
were  turned  by  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  on  February 
1 7  in  the  following  year,  when  the  rest  of  the  lords  "  entrusted 
with  the  like  custody  of  the  king  fled  away  to  their  party." 
Bonville  would  also  have  "  withdrawn  himself  had  not  the  king 
assured  him  that  he  should  receive  no  bodily  hurt.  But  such 
was  the  indignation  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and 
the  Earl  of  Devon  [his  old  enemy],  that  they  rested  not  till 
they  had  taken  ofi*  his  head."  ^  And  not  only  was  the  Lord 
Bonville  a  victim  to  the  unnatural  wars,  but  both  his  son 
and  his  grandson  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 

The  males  being  thus  extinct,  the  heirship  of  Bonville 
descended  to  Cicily,  great-granddaughter  of  the  beheaded  Lord 
William  and  ten  years  old  at  his  death.  *      In  this  lady  is 

1  RoUs  of  ParUament  V.,  2S4-5. 
»  RoL  Par.  V.,  332b. 

*  Dugdale's  **  Baronage," 

*  Cicily  Bonville  brought  to  her  husband  enormous  property  descended  from  her 
mother,  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  in  1  Edward  IV.  (1460-1),  "in  regard"  of  her 
beheaded  husband  having  "  stood  up  so  stoutly  against  the  Liancastrians."  It  included 
"  the  manor  of  Pokyngton  [Puckington],  with  lands  in  Thomay,  Pixton,  Taunton,  Glaa- 
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centred  considerable  interest,  not  only  with  reference  to  her 
own  fiimily  but  to  the  general  history  of  England,  as  I  shall 
presently  show.  Her  grandfather — killed  at  Wakefield,  as 
stated — married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Lord 
Harrington,  and  her  father,  commonly  called  WiDiam  Lord 
Harrington,  killed  also  at  Wakefield,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  baronies 
of  Bonville  and  Harrington  were  thus  united,  and  another 
powerful  union  was  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Cicily  Bonville 
with  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  created  Marquis  of  Dorset  in  1474-5. 
The  mother  of  Sir  Thomas  was  Elizabeth  Woodville,  whose 
first  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  created 
Earl  Rivers,  and  by  her  second  marriage  became  queen  of 
King  Edward  IV.  Cicily  Bonville's  second  husband  was  Henry 
Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  "  enjoyed  "  Shute  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  lady's  property.  Her  grandson  by  Sir  Thomas 
Grey,  Henry  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  in  1550-1  created  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  his  second  wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary  Queen  of  France. 
The  interest  culminates  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three 
daughters,  the  issue  of  this  union,  was  the  illustrious  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  whose  melancholy  history  is  familiar  to  every 
reader. 

Upon  the  attainder  of  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1553, 
Shute  escheated  to  the  crown  and  was  granted  to  Lord  Petre, 
as  already  stated.  ^ 

The  Pole  family  resided  at  Old  Shute  a  century  and  a  half  ^ 
before  their  purchase  of  the  property  in  1787, — ^holding  it, 
doubtless,  on  lease.  Sir  William  Pole,  knight,  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Devon,  who  died  on  February  9,  1635,  says  that 
his  father  had  the  house  and  park  from  Sir  William  Petre, 

tonbury,  and  Drayton,  in  Somerset ;  Mapperton,  SturminBter-Marshall,  Alryngton, 
Mourton,  Berne,  and  divers  lands  in  Lyme,  co.  Dors.  ;  Combe-Pyne-Seton,  Combe-Pyne, 
Downe-Umfravile,  Charletone,  Heade,  and  Pole  ;  Northcote,  with  divers  lands  in  Birches, 
Sydeford,  Axminstre,  and  Toregge,  in  oo.  Devon,  as  also  of  divers  lands  in  Cornwall  and 
Leicestershire." 

*  The  arms  of  Bonville  y/rero^Sable,  six  mallets  argent,  pierced,  three,  two,  one ; 
and  those  of  Harrington — Sable,  a  fret  argent, 

*  Probably  from  abont  1635.    See  my  account  of  Colcombe  in  a  futnre  page. 
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"  and  dwelled  there  during  his  life,  and  left  it  unto  me  ;  and 
my  eldest  son,  John  Pole,  holdeth  it  from  me."  The  family  of 
Pole,  to  use  the  words  of  Prince,  "  is  both  ancient  and  honour- 
able," and  he  informs  us  that  "  Pole,  in  the  parish  of  Tiverton, 
was  the  seat  and  possession  thereof  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  for  several  generations."  The  head  of  the 
family  was  William  de  Pole,  or  Pulle,  of  Pole,  or  PuUe,  in 
Cheshire,  and  the  two  branches  intermarried  in  the  persons  of 
Arthur  Pole,  of  the  Cheshire  family,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Pole,  Esq.,  of  Devonshire.  Their  immediate 
descendant  was  Sir  William  Pole  the  Historian,  who  was  the 
fifteenth  in  descent  in  the  Devonshire  branch.  He  married, 
first,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Peryani,  knight, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Jane,  relict  of  Eoger 
How,  Esq.,  who  had  no.  issue.  He  died  in  1635,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  who,  on  September  1 2, 1 628, 
had  been  created  a  baronet,  and  was  for  some  time  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Devonshire.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Roger  How,  Esq.,  by  his  father's  second  wife,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Courtenay  Pole,  M.P.  for  lloniton 
and  High  Sheriff  for  Devon  in  1668.  His  son,  Sir  John,  suc- 
ceeded at  his  death  in  1695,  and  was  also  M.P.  for  Honiton 
during  his  fathers  lifetime — in  1688.  Sir  William,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  John,  who  died  in  1707,  continued  to  represent  the 
county  in  1712  and  became  Master  of  the  Household  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  died  in.  1741..  His  only  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  John  Anstis,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
and  his  only  son.  Sir  John,  succeeded  him.  Sir  John  died 
February  19,  1766.  His  heir  was  Sir  John- William,  who,'in 
1790,  assumed  by  sign  manual  the  name  of  De  la  Pole.  He 
died  November  30,  1799,  when  his  eldest  son,  Sir  William 
Templer  Pole,  succeeded  him,  and  was  greatly  beloved  through- 
out the  neighbourhood.  His  eldest  son,  John  George  Reeve  de 
la  Pole,  by  Sophia  Anne,  only  daughter  of  George  Templer, 
Esq.,  of  Shapwick  House,  Somerset,  was  born  January  21, 
1808,  and  his  coming  of  age  in  1829  was  celebrated  in  a  manner 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it— a 
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number  now  naturally  become  very  few.  It  was  almost  a 
revival  of  mediaeval  festivity,  and  is  not  likely  to  find  imitation 
in  the  superfine  and  kid-glove  age  which  pretends  to  regard  all 
heartiness  as  mere  "  vulgarity."  The  scene  of  the  festivity  was 
Oxen  Hill  (so  called  from  the  event),  in  the  parish  of  Colyton, 
but  not  far  from  Shute.  Two  fat  oxen  of  fifty  score  each  were 
roasted  whole  in  the  open  air  upon  a  spit  which  measured 
twenty.five  feet  long  and  is  still  preserved  in  Old  Shute 
House.  The  process  occupied  nearly  three  days  and  nights, 
and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  eventful  birthday  the  meat  was  cut 
up  and  distributed  among  the  assembled  crowd — supposed  to  be 
composed  of  twenty  thousand  people.  The  great  culinary  feat 
was  immortalised  in  an  etching  by  the  famous  George  Cruik- 
shank  from  an  excellent  sketch  by  W.  H.  de  Merle,  Esq., 
through  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  a 
wood-cut. 

The  soUds  were  in  no  degree  disproportioned  to  the  fluids, 
although  a  thousand  wheaten  cakes  accompanied  the  beef.  For 
the   whole  was  washed  down  with  six  hogsheads  of  strong 
October  and  six  of  the  delicious  cider  for  which  the  neighbour- 
hood is  celebrated.      The  amusements  were  of  all  kinds,  from 
an  equestrian  circus  to  a  race  after  a  greased-tail  pig.     Both 
Shute  and  Colyton  were  in  a  state  of  high  decoration,  and 
bands  and  bells  made  the  frosty  atmosphere  quiver  with  their 
harmony.      Sir  William  and  his  son  arrived  upon  the  hill 
attended  by  a  long  procession    of   tenantry,   tradespeople, 
Colyton  Club,  and  numerous  equipages,  and  almost  the  first 
act  of  the  generous-hearted  baronet  was  to  hold  up  a  splendid 
goblet  and  to  thus  address  the  enthusiastic  multitude : — "  I 
hold  in  my  hand  my  Family  Cup.      I  drink  to  the  health  of 
our  Lord  the  King,  and  may  God  bless  you  all,  my  good  friends, 
— your  children,  and  your  children's  children,  to  the  latest 
generations."  Mr.  Pole,  too,  drank,  and  thanked  the  people  for 
their  reception  of  his  father  and  himself.  ^     Everything  was  in 
keeping.  Shute  House,  with  its  overflowing  larders  and  cellars, 
was  thrown  open  for  days.     The  poor  were  regaled  to  their 

*  From  "  Tremnan^a  Flying  Post"  of  Febniary,  1829,— for  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Colyton. 
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heart's  content,  CJolyton  never  experienced  such  jollification, 
and  the  whole  country  side  was  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  as 
demonstrative  as  it  was  undoubtedly  sincere. 

Sir  William  Templer  Pole  died  April  1,  1847,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  gentleman  in  whose  honor  all  these  jovial 
proceedings  were  instituted.  He  resided  principally  abroad, — 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  although  twice 
married  left  no  son.  He  died  in  London  on  May  19,  1874, 
after  a  short  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother, 
Sir  William  Edmund  Pole,  bart.,  barrister-at-law,  who  was  bom 
July  3,  1816,  and  on  April  26,  1841,  married  Margaret 
Victoriosa,  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Sir  John  Talbot,  G.C.B., 
of  Rhode  Hill,  Uplyme.  His  mother.  Sir  William  Templer 
Pole's  second  wife,  was  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  John  Frazen 
Esq.,  and  niece  of  the  late  John  Farquhar,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  who  still  [October,  1874]  survives, — ^residing  at  Coljrford 
with  Captain  Charles  Cramond  Dick,  the  husband  of  Fanny 
Inglis  Schenley,  whose  father,  Edward  Wyndham  Harrington 
Schenley,  Esq.,  acting  judge  at  the  Havannah,  was  the  husband 
of  Jane  Maria,  youngest  child  of  the  dowager  Lady  and  Sir 
William  Templer  Pole.  The  arms  of  Pole  are — Azure,  aemk 
of  fleur-de-lis,  and  a  lion  rampant,  argent.  Crest — A  lion's 
gamb,  gules,  armed,  or.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  stag,  gtdes, 
attired  and  unguled,  or ;  sinister,  a  griflBn,  azure,  gorged  with 
a  ducal  coronet,  proper,  armed  and  beaked,  or.  Motto— 
" Pollet  virtus" 

What  is  now  known  as  Old  Shute  House —  a  fine  castellated 
mansion  in  the  Early  Tudor  Style — is  the  remains  of  the  family 
residence  up  to  the  time  when  the  property  was  absolutely 
purchased  by  Sir  John  William  de  la  Pole,  Its  gurgoyles, 
battlements,  and  turrets  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  spacious 
kitchen  is  a  sight  to  see.  The  base  of  its  old  "  windpipe  of 
hospitality"  is  as  capacious  as  many  a  modem  room,  for  its  clavel 
— as  the  cross  piece  of  solid  oak  which  supports  the  chimney  in 
front  of  and  over  the  open  fireplace  is  locally  called — measures 
about  twenty  feet,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  span  of 
the  fireplace  at  the  neighbouring  old  castle  of  Colcombe.  Both 
seem  to  be  the  entire  trunks  of  enormous  oaks,  squared  and 
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fashioned  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sjonbolical  of  the  solidity 
and  genuineness  of  the  ancient  possessors.  The  Tudor  gate- 
house at  Shute,  which  fronts  the  little  village  street,  bespeaks 
the  baronial  character  of  tho  establishment,  and  the  house 
itself  contains  numerous  traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  ^ 

"  Wiihin  the  area^-pile  of  old  renown — 
A  Crothic  castle  once  was  seen  to  frown, 
Whose  batter'd  walls  were  marked  with  many  a  scar 
When  feudal  chiefs  called  forth  their  troops  to  war  ; 
And  still  proud  fragments  of  its  pomp  are  seen, 
Here  grey  with  moss,  and  there  with  ivy  green. 

•  •  «  *  « 

A  modem  farm  now  occupies  the  site, 
And,  by  strange  contrast,  yields  us  fresh  delight. 
Around  the  shattered  wall  or  mould*ring  tower 
Now  twines  the  honied  woodbine  of  the  bower  ;— 
Where  tilts,  and  tournaments,  and  knightly  feat 
Displayed  their  charms — th'  amusements  of  the  great— 
Now  cattle  low ;  along  the  fertile  plain 
Now  rustles  in  the  breeze  the  bearded  grain. 
The  battlements  where  steeUdad  warriors  frowned 
With  useless  weeds  and  wall-flowers  now  are  croim*d, 
And  where  the  bugle's  note  fierce  ardour  stirr*d, 
When  ev'ning  comes,  the  rustic's  flute  is  heard/' ' 

The  new  mansion  was  built  in  1787-8.  .  It  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  older  building,  and  stands  in  a  beautifully 
wooded  lawn  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  town  of 
Colyton  and  commands  an  exquisite  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  valley.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
that  of  a  square  body  with  two  wings  connected  with  the 
body  by  corridors.  The  entrance  has  a  portico  with  Doric 
columns,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  any  portion  of  the 
architecture.     The  deer  park,  spoken  of  by  Leland,  dates  from 

^  Baronial  mansions  for  the  second  class  of  nobles  were  imitative  of  the  palaces  of 
the  first  class,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henxy  VIII.  that 
a  subject  was  permitted  to  erect  a  mansion  without  license  from  the  king,  because  in 
the  time  of  Stephen  the  castles  had  become  so  numerous  and  formidable,  and  some  of 
their  possessors  so  powerful  by  property  and  retinue,  that  the  throne  of  the  monarch  was 
often  in  danger.  [See  page  440.]  The  ancient  unembattled  manor-houses  (occupied  by 
the  inferior  orders  of  barons,  esquires,  and  rich  yeomen )  were  generally  quadrangular, 
surrounding  a  court  and  often  defended  by  a  moat  which  supplied  t  want  of  strength 
in  their  walls  and  gates,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the  general  form  of  Roman  villas 
in  Britain. — See  Britton's  "  Architectural  Antiquities,'^    Vol.  2,  page  80. 

'  **  Shute  Park,'*  a  very  sweet  poem,  written,  some  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  a  dissenting  minister  o|  Seaton,  who  was  also  the  author  of  another  poem,  of  equal 
merit,  entitled  **  Seaton  Beach.''  Both  works  were  published,  and  deserved  more  than  a 
local  sale. 


an  early  perkxl  in  the  Norman  dynasty,  and,  being  a  Royal 
Park,  is  held  under  peculiar  conditions.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  ancient  residence,  and  comprises  about  one  hundred 
and  &tty  acres,  charmingly  situated  upon  a  knoU.  Delightful 
are  its  extensive  views,  its  picturesque  glades,  and  the  noble 
and  venerable  trees  under  which  the  aatlered  herds  find  shelter 
and  repose.  It  formerly  contained  a  heronry,  omitted  in  Mr. 
Yarrell's  list  of  heronries.  But  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  herons  lef^  their  old  home  and  adopted  a  new  one  among 
th3  woods  of  Stedcombe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Shute  Hill  appears  to  hear  marks  of  entrenchments  along 


its  north-eastern  side,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Dalwood  and 
exactly  opposite  Dane's  Hill,  still  farther  east  of  which,  along 
the  same  range,  are  the  two  entrenchments  of  Great  and  Little 
Caatle,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stockland.  The  traces  on 
the  side  of  Shute  Hill  are  not  well  defined,  and  may  not  indi- 
cate fortifications  at  all.  But  the  ancient  Ikeneld  Street ' 
passed  immediately  below  on  its  way  to  Honiton,  ^  and  upon 

'  See  the  Introductory  Chapter. 

■  For  centarie*  the  turnpike  roid  passed  over  the  line  ot  the  uteieat  Ikeneld.  which 
boldly  led  op  the  hiU  to  Shote  Pillwi.  But  aboot  thirty.fivc  years  ago  a  more  le^el  road 
was  made  fcmn  the  top  of  Kilmington,  at  the  ban  of  Shute  Hdl,  to  the  right,  coming  out 
iMarly  to  the  Fillan  and  thus  avoiding  the  ascent.  Traces  of  the  Ikeneld  were  formeriy 
distinctly  visible  along  the  old  road,  where  the  ancient  coanty  boundary  atone  between 
I>evon  and  Dorset  (Dalwood)  may  stilt  be  seen.  The  spot  is  known  as  '•  Green's  Grava.' 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  man  of  that  name  having  killed  himself  by  jumping  off  01 1 
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the  highest  point  of  the  hill^  about  half  a  mile  nearer  the 
mansion,  is  an  ancient  beacon-house  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  circular  shape  and  constructed  entirely  of  stone,  the 
roof  being  arched  like  a  bee  hive,  which  it  resembles  in  other 
respects.  In  the  walls  axe  slits  which  command  views  in 
various  directions,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  fire-place.  The 
situation  overlooks  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  the  beacon- 
house  has  for  some  years  become  surrounded  with  the  firs  which 
almost  cover  the  hill  arid  completely  shut  out  the  view,  while 
the  beacon  itself  is  almost  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  underwood 
and  ivy.  I  do  not  presume  to  fix  the  date  of  this  interesting 
structure,  but,  if  not  erected,  it  was  doubtless  used,  during  the 
civil  war,  and  it  is  probably  centuries  older  than  that  exciting 
period.  The  Axminster  parish  books  contain  an  entry  of  the 
^^ction.  under  ^rrantoLn.  some  of  the  local  ■^^t.ates, 
of  a  beacon  on  Trinity  Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Axe,  with  which  that  at  Shute  was  no  doubt  in  communi- 
cation : — "  1679.  Imprimis.  Paid  to  the  building  of  Trinity, 
Beacon  and  .Beacon  House  (being  our  parish  proportion), 
£08  03s.  G^d"  The  remains  of  this  beacon  upon  Trinity  Hill 
are  still  to  be  seen,  most  probably  occupying  the  same  site — ^a 
most  commanding  one — as  that  of  the  original  beacon  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ancient  British  fort  on  Musbury  Castle. 

Shute  church,  an  ancient  and  beautiful  little  building,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  is  situated  close  to  Old  Shute  House  and 
within  the  boundary  wall  at  the  ancient  gateway.  It  was 
*'  restored  "  in  1868-9,  but  happily  with  less  destructive  results 
than  generally  attend  such  performances.  ^  It  consists  of  a 
chancel  with  its  north  aisle  or  chapel — ^the  burial  place  of  the 
Pole  family — divided  from  each  other  by  two  arches  springing 
from  foliated  capitals ;  a  nave  with  a  north  aisle  erected  in 
1811;  and  north  and  south  transepts,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower,  rising,  at  their  intersection  with  the  nave,  to  the  height 
of  about  forty  feet.  There  is  a  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  and,  at  the  west  end,  a  doorway  through  a  pointed  arch 
of  numerous  mouldings.      A  new  vestry  was  built  in  1869  at 

Shate  Houae  and  being  bnried  as  a  snicide  at  the  cross  road  on  the  old  Uieneld  Street, 
where  the  three  parishes  of  Kilmington,  Shate,  and  Dalwood  meet. 

>  See  pages  44$-9. 
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the  end  of  the  north  transept  The  oldest  parts  of  the  church 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century — the  four 
heautiful  arches  and  piers  which  support  the  tower,  and  a  few 
other  portions  of  the  building,  being  in  the  Early  English 
style,  which  was  no  doubt  that  of  the  entire  original  atructure.  ^ 
Most  of  the  subsequent  additions  and  repairs  are  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  doorways  and  some  of  the  windows,  which  are  generally 
good,  although  now  filled  in  with  Perpendicular  work,  bear 
traces  of  an  earlier  date — probably  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  chancel  of  the  mother  church  at  Colyton.     The  east  and 


west  windows  are  now  filled  with  stained  glass.  An  ugly 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  has  been  removed,  and 
the  old  high  pews  have  ^ven  place  to  open  benches  of  red  deal. 
The  reredos  and  stone  pulpit  are  in  imitation  of  Early  English, 
and  the  font  has  been  repaired  and  placed  near  the  south  porch. 
The  tower  contains  five  bells,  with  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

I. — My  treble  voics  yoar  hearta  rejoice.  J.  B.  Selwood.  vicMr ;  B.  Domett,  G.  Cmn- 
mingl,  Charchwardens.  Re-cut  by  J.  Wamer  and  Sons,  L  >adoD,  18G1.  2. — J.  D-  *»d 
J.  H.,  Ch.  wardeiu.  T.  B.,  fecit,  1761. '  3.— Thomaa  Bil  ie,  CnUompton,  tecit,  I7S1. 
4. — Mr.  John  Dnonuig  And  Mr.  John  Harris,  Ch.  Wardena.  5. — The  Reverend  George 
AmtiB,  Yicar  ;  T.  B.,  fecit,  1761. 
■  See  page  15S. 

*  On  January  7,  ITtiO,  a  license 
foar  and  to  add  one.  so  as  to  make  a 
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Shute,  although  in  every  other  respect  a  separate  parish,  was 
ecdesiastically  dependent  upon  Colyton  until  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bams,  in  1859,  when  it  was  constituted  a  vicarage. 
The  first  vicar  was  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Selwood,  who  was  succeeded 
at  his  death,  in  1871,  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole. 
Dr.  Oliver  says  that  he  first  meets  with  Shute  chapel  in  a  deed 
of  Henry  Marshall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  entitled  "Carta  Henrici  Epi  de  Ecclesid,  de 
Colinton,  et  de  Capella  de  Schiet."  It  is  found  again  in  Sir 
William  Bonville's  will,  dated  Saturday  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  May,  1407,  and  proved  at  Crediton,  before  Bishop 
Staflford,  on  the  24th  of  March  following.  In  the  Episcopal 
Registers  its  institution  is  mentioned  on  August  11,  1502, 
when  Bishop  Arundell  admitted  William  Hanger  "ad  per- 
petuam  cantariam  de  Shute,  alias  Shote,"  void  by  the  death  of 
Brother  John  Denys,  the  last  chaplain,  on  the  presentation  of 
Cecilia,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  Harrington,  and  Bonville. 
Monkton,  also  a  daughter  church,  has  not  shared  the  fate  of 
Shute  but  retains  her  relationship  with  Colyton. 

The  most  striking  monument  in  the  church  is  a  marble 
statue  to  Sir  William  Pole,  Bart.,  master  of  the  household  to 
Queen  Anne.  It  represents  a  life-size  figure  on  a  handsome 
pedestal,  attired  in  full  court  costume,  with  the  wand  of  office 
in  its  right  hand.  The  countenance  is  beautifully  expressive, 
and  the  drapery  very  skilfully  arranged  and  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured. This  Sir  William  died  at  Shute,  December  31,  1741, 
aged  63.     The  tablets  are  as  follow  : — 

Charles  Beckford  Templer,  Esq.,  who  perished  in  the  Halaewell  East  Indiaman  daring 
the  night  of  Janaary  6,  I78(>,  aged  16.  Jane  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  W.  T. 
Pole,  Bart,  and  second  wife  of  Edward  Wyndhaiii  Harrington  ^chenley,  Esq.,  judge 
at  the  Havannah  in  the  Mixed  Ommission  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
died  April  23,  1837,  aged  23.  Anne,  widow  of  John  William  de  la  Pole,  the  sixth 
baronet,  died  February  12,  1832,  aged  81  years. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT. 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  William  de  la  Pole,  Bart,  of  Shute  House,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Royal  East  Devon  Cavalry,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  30th  of  November,  1799,  m  the  42nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  endowed  with 
brilliant  and  vigorous  talents,  which  were  cultivated  with  great  care  and  improvement  in 
the  colleges  of  Winton  and  Corpus  Christi,  in  Oxon.  Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  he 
strictly  maintained  justice  and  peace  and  good  order  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
and  authority.     In  emulation  of  his  great  ancestor,  who,  in  reward  of  his  military  ser- 
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vices,  obtained  an  hereditary  title  for  his  family  from  the  handti  of  King  Charles  the  Fi»t» 
he  excited  his  neighboars  to  the  national  defence  against  the  dangers  of  a  threatened  in- 
vasion. 'Me  re-bnilt  the  dilapidated  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  and  delighied  to  reside 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where,  with  manners  frank,  and  oonrteooa,  and  sincere,  he 
received  his  friends  with  liberal  hospitality  and  relieved  the  indigent  with  nnboiinded 

charity/' 

IN  THE  NORTH  TRAKSEPT. 

Charles  Harman  Baines,  Lieut.  5th  Luacen,  son  of  William  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Shate 
House,  Devon,  died  at  Sealkote,  India^  September  16,  1872,  in  his  24th  year. 

Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Paul,  Esq.,  of  West  Monckton,  Somerset,  and  widow 
of  Geoige  Templer,  Esq.,  of  Shapwick,  Somerset,  and  late  of  tke  Bengal  Civil  Senrice. 
She  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1847,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

IN  THE  NORTH  AISLE. 

Within  this  chancel  lie  the  remains  of  Anne,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Reginald  Cocks.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  Lord  Somen  by  Ann,  daughter  of  Reginald  Pole,  Eeq. , 
of  this  county.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  James  Cocks,  Esq.,  by  Martha>  daughter 
of.  Vice-Admiral  Watson.  Both  died  of  consumption, — ^he  at  Flushing,  ComwaU, 
November  20,  1805,  she  at  Sidmouth,  March  19,  1810,  aged  2a 

•Rev.  Qeorge  Anstis,  August  11,  1780,  aged  52. 

Jacobi  Templer,  Armigeri,  March  4,  1782. 

ON  THE  NAVE  FLOOR. 

A  mutilated  stone,  bearing  arms,  stars,  &e.  "  .  .  .  Second  daughter  of  Covrtenjiy 
Pole,  Bart.,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Roberts,  of  Lanydrick,  in  Cornwall,  Esq.  Shee 

d sey  in  the  Lord.    «     .    .     adnors  hovse  the  second  of  Jxly,  and  ymm 

interred  heere  the  31  of  the  same  moneth,  1680." 

James  Searll,  July  20, 1797,  aged  80  ;  Joan,  his  wife,  December  19,  1788,  aged  82. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  WALL  OF  THE  NAVE. 

John  Clapp,  of  Hampton,  July  6,  1788,  aged  27. 

"  A  husband  dear,  in  peace  he  died, — 
He  wish'd  to  live  but  God  denied." 

'*  In  the  family  vault  are  interred  the  remains  of  Sophia  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Templer  Pole,  Bart,  and  only  daughter  of  George  Templer,  Esq.,  who,  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  aged  20  years,  departed  this  life  March  17,  A.D.  1808.  She  had  issue  one 
daughter  and  two  sons— Sophia  Anne,  bom  June  11,  1805,  died  September  3,  1805  ; 
William  Templer,  bom  and  died  June  12,  1806;  and  John  Geoige  (late  bart),  bom 
January  21,  1808,  whose  birth  she  survived  only  a  few  weeks.  Her  disconsolate  husband, 
who  no  less  tenderly  loved  her  person  than  adored  her  virtues,  unfeignedly  lamenting  his 
irreparable  loss,  has  consecrated  this  monument  to  her  memory. 

Could  love  connubial,  or  parental  care, 
Or  art  the  ravage  of  disease  repair, — 
Could  youth,  or  innocence,  or  virtue  free 
From  Heaven's  all-wise,  howe'er  severe,  decree. 
Thou  hadst  not  falVn,  in  beauty's  morning  bloom. 
Death's  early  prey, — ^the  tenant  of  the  tomb ; — 
Still  had  thy  spirit,  pure  as  light,  supplied 
The  joys  that  with  thee  liv'd,  that  with  thee  died. 
Here,  reader,  pause  !  and  though  this  marble  tell 
How  prematurely  youth  and  beauty  fell. 
While  sympathising  pity  mourns  her  lot 
Be  neither  Christian  faith  nor  hope  forgot. 
Though  memory  oft,  at  nature's  dictate,  turn 
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Wiih  tears  and  sighs  to  dear  Sophia's  am, — 

They  who  best  knew,  and  therefore  loved  her  most, 

To  this  world  only,  deem'd  an  angel  lost, 

And  tmst  the  day  will  come  when,  borne  snblime 

Alike  beyond  the  reach  of  death  and  time, 

They,  too,  amidst  eternal  joys,  shall  dwell 

WiUi  her  they  moum'd  so  much  and  loved  so  welL*' 

Sir  William  Pole,  Bart,  died  December  13, 1741,  aged  63  ;  Dame  Elizabeth  Pole,  relict 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Pole,  Bart,  was  bnried  Angnst  12,  1758  ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Pole, 
wife  of  Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  was  bnried  August  15,  1758  ;  Sir  John  Pole,  Bart,  died 
February  19,  1760,  aged  27  ;  John  George  Pole,  Esq.,  died  August  26,  1803,  aged  16 ; 
Sophia  Anne  Pcde,  died  September  3,  1805,  aged  4  months  ;  William  Templer  Pole,  died 
June  12,  1806,  aged  one  day ;  Anne,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Reginald  Conk*,  died  March  19, 
1810,  aged  29 ;  Dame  Anne  de  la  Pole,  died  February  12,  1832,  aged  74 ;  Mai^aretta, 
wife  of  John  George  Pole,  Esq.,  died  June  24, 1842,  aged  32  ;  William  Croghan  Schenley, 
died  September  16,  1846,  aged  10  months  ;  Sir  William  Templer  Pole,  Bart,  died  April 
1,  1847,  aged  64  ;  Jane,  widow  of  George  Templer,  Esq.,  of  Shapwick,  Somerset*  died 
June  27,  1847,  aged  86  ;  Reginald  Frederick  Pole,  Esq.,  died  October  6,  1848,  aged  29  ; 
Sir  John  Greorge  Reeve  de  la  Pole,  Bart,  died  May  19,  1874,  aged  65. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

Bird  Thomas,  December  17,  1847,  aged  77  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  September  24,  1823,  aged  43. 

Chappie  Absalom,  September  28,  1819. 

Divy  Henry,  March  25,  1848,  aged  81  ;  Joan,  his  wife,  May  28,  1845,  aged  78;  Henry 

and  Eliza,  son  and  daughter. 
Follett  George,  May  3,  1763,  aged  75  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  April  25,  1756,  aged  68  ;  Mary, 

his  second  wife,  January  22,  1769. 
Frost  John,  October  30,  1867,  aged  72. 
Harding  James,  February  28,  1805,  aged  39. 

Haydon  Richard,  baiHff  to  Sir  William  Pole,  July  27,  1802,  aged  43. 
Loud  Francis,  of  Whitford,  June  28,  1750,  aged  64. 
Load  Henry,  March  22,  1853,  aged  64. 
Miller  Elizabeth,  May  19,  1842,  aged  66. 

Newbery  James,  January  16,  1835,  aged  82  ;  Anne,  his  wife,  June  12,  1830,  aged  63. 
Parsons  Sarah  and  Mary,  infant  daughters  of  John  and  Mary  Parsons.  Both  died  in  1808. 
Phippen  John,  December  27,  1815,  aged  73  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  January  8,  1820,  aged  77. 
Phippen  Amelia,  wife  of  John,  February  2,  1860,  aged  50  ;  and  several  children. 
Pinney  Kate  Maria,  April  12,  1862,  aged  16. 
Potter  William,  October  29,  1807,  aged  57. 

Richards  John,  November  18,  1763,  aged  60  ;  Joan,  his  wife,  December  9,  1737,  aged  28w 
Selwood  John  Binford,  ten  years  vicar  of  the  parish,  October  5,  1871,  aged  41. 
Smith  John,  April  11,  1808,  aged  17. 

Spiller  William,  June  2,  1871,  aged  80  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  November  24,  1870,  aged  78. 
Stocker  William.    Altar  tomb,  with  the  following  inscription  : — *'  Here  lyeth  the  body  of 

Willi im  Stocker,  Esq.,  the  elder,  of  Smiter's  Pitt,  who  was  buried  the  18th  day  of 

Ivly,  1665. 

They  that  in  the  Lord  doe  dye 
Shall  live  with  him  eternally." 

Symes  Henry,  September  12,  1758,  aged  39. 
Watts  Ribert,  December  29,  1823,  aged  43. 

**  Pain  was  my  portion, 
Physic  was  my  food, 
Christ  was  my  physician. 
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And  drags  did  me  no  good. 

God  only  knew  when  it  was  best 

To  ease  my  pain  and  take  my  soul  to  rest.'' 

Watts  William,  Jnly  12,  1839,  aged  45. 

Watts  Ann,  April  26,  1854,  aged  77. 

White  James,  December  28,  1852,  aged  74  ;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  February  4,  1864,  aged 

83  ;  Mary,  Geoi^ge,  Elizabeth,  and  John,  children. 
White  Charlotte,  October  18,  1865,  aged  66. 


One  of  the  best  stickles  in  the  river,  Piscator,  is  that  upon 
which  your  flies  are  floating  so  temptingly  immediately  below 
Whitford  Bridge.  That  bridge,  I  must  observe,  is  of  plank, 
and  for  foot  passengers  only.  It  ought  to  be  of  stone  and 
adapted  to  vehicles,  for  the  fording-place  immediately  below  is 
dangerous  in  winter,  and  in  high  floods  at  all  times  is  utterly 
uncrossable.  The  stickle  seventy  or  eighty  yards  below  the 
bridge  falls  into  a  deep  basin,  which,  in  autumn  especially,  is 
seldom  without  its  brace  or  so  of  peal  in  addition  to  its  regular 
tenants.  The  western  bank  rises  precipitantly  several  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  is  very  woody,  so  that  the 
stickle  and  pool  can  be  fished  from  the  eastern  side  only, — the 
more  convenient  side  for  the  greater  part  of  the  stream  to  Axe 
Bridge  at  Colyford.  Between  that  bridge  and  Whitford — 
affording,  perhaps,  four  miles  of  fishing — there  is  another  bridge 
— that  of  Nunsford, — ^which  is  also  a  foot-plank,  and  leads 
across  the  river  from  Musbury  to  Colyton  over  Kingsdown. 
The  name  of  Nunsford  is  suggestive,  and  it  has  been  said  that, 
in  connection  with  Newenham  Abbey,  there  was  formerly  a 
nunnery  there,  of  which  the  remains  of  some  of  its  buildings 
were  to  be  found  in  a  barn  and  cow  house  on  Mounthill  Farm. 
There  is  certainly  no  record  of  such  an  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  the  Abbey,  and  Dr.  Oliver  says  that  Nunsford, 
although  the  property,  was  never  the  residence,  of  a  religious 
community.  ^ 

The  river  between  Whitford  and  Nunsford  is  generally 
heavy,  consisting  chiefly  of  pealy  "  ranges,"  fishable  only  in  a 
wind  sufficient  to  ripple  the  surface.     But  it  is  not  without 

*  sterling's  "  Beauties  of  the  Shore.'' 
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stickles  of  surpassing  excellence.  Foremost  is  the  stickle 
immediately  above  Nunsford  Bridge,  about  which  I  have  to 
relate  a  little  story  : — Many  years  ago — over  half  a  century — 
a  near  relative  of  mine,  while  crossing  the  bridge  one  morning 
in  autumn,  noticed  that  the  fish  were  rising  well  in  the  stickle 
above.  He  was  not  on  an  angling  excursion,  and  had  no 
tackle  with  him  except  flies  and  a  collar.  But  the  temptation 
to  have  a  cast  was  so  strong  that  he  was  induced  to  cut  a 
willow  switch  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  fit  it  up  with  a 
whip-cord  line,  and  attach  his  collar  in  the  usual  manner.  To 
work  he  went,  and,  with  these  rude  implements,  soon  landed 
several  brace  of  noble  fish.  Some  weeks  afterwards  he  set  a 
springle  in  a  ditch  of  one  of  his  fields  which  was  haxmted  by 
.  a  woodcock,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  used  for  the  bow  the 
identical  switch  which  had  served  him  for  a  fishing  rod.  A 
woodcock  was  caught,  the  switch  was  left  in  the  ground,  it 
took  root,  sprouted,  grew,  and  is  at  this  moment  a  flourishing 
tree. 

From  Nunsford  Bridge  the  river  assumes  a  different  charac- 
ter from  that  which  distinguishes  it  higher  up, — ^a  character 
gradually  developing  itself  from  the  Old  Water  downwards. 
The  stickles  now  become  less  numerous  and  rapid,  though  by 
no  means  "  few  and  far  between,"  and  the  pools  and  "  ranges  " 
are  more  extensive  and  marked.  The  coy  stream,  indeed,  seeks 
the  embraces  of  rude  Neptune  in  a  gentle  style,  as  if  wishful 
to  linger  in  the  verdant  meads  through  which  she  has  so  long 
and  so  wantonly  been  straying. 

The  stream  between  Nunsford  Bridge  and  the  first  turn 
below  it — ^two  hundred  yards  or  so — is  generally  prolific  of 
sport  and  should  be  fished  from  the  western  side.  The  first 
pool  below  the  bridge — about  half  way  to  the  turn — is  called 
by  the  net-men  "  Miraculous  Hole,"  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  ''  draught  of  fishes  "  so  large  as 
to  astonish  its  capturers  almost  as  much  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
were  astonished  by  the  *'  miraculous  draught "  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  ^     Dace  are  very  plentiful  in  most  of  the  deep  ranges, 

^  An  Exeter  paper  of  October  3,  1789,  records  this  circumstance  as  follows  : — '*  On 
Saturday  last  Meesra.  Isaac  and  George  Tucker,  with  James  BenzaTille,  Esq.,  from 
London,  and  many  friends  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Azminster,  took  a  day'e 
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and  in  summer  evenings  aflEbrd  very  pleasant  sport  when  mone 
noble  game  cannot  be  obtained.  Often  a  goodly  trout  surprises 
the  dace-fisher  by  seizing  his  fly  and  insisting^  as  it  were,  upon 
"  making  one "  among  the  more  scaly  occupiers  of  his  creeL 
The  decrease  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  consequent 
upon  the  excessive  land  draining  and  tree  destroying  of  late 
years, — leaving  fewer  and  smaller  stickles  and  deep  and  ooni- 
paratively  weedy  pools — ^is  no  doubt  favorable  to  the  increase 
of  the  coarse  fish,  which  also  have  the  further  advantage  of 
spawning  in  summer,  when  floods  are  rare  and  incubation  is 
easy.     These  circumstances  are  proportionately  unfavorable  to 
the  salmon  and  trout,  which  require  brisk  water,  and  which, 
from  spawning  in  autumn  and  winter,  run  the  risk  of  lai^e 
quantities   of  their  spawn  being  washed  out  of  the  gravel 
beds  and  thus*  rendered  unproductive.     Certes,  that  with  all 
the  care  and  Act-of-Parliament  protection  of  late  years   the 
balance  of  increase  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  coarse  fish.      But 
it  appears  that  dace  were  always  comparatively  plentifid  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stream.     The  old  fishermen  were  wont  to 
talk  of  the  landing  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  at  one  haul 
near  Bow  Bridge,  and  not  many  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
caught  with  the  fly,  at  one  standing,  in  a  pool  near  Whitford, 
more  than  fifty  large  dace.     I  have  never  caught  but  one  dace 
above  Axminster,  but  I  am  told  that  during  the  past  three 
years  several  have  been  taken  as  far  up  as  Coaxdon.     The  set- 
off to  dace  is  the  variety  of  sport  which  they  afibrd,  inferior 
though  it  be,  the  motto  ne  quid  nimis  having  claims  to  the 
consideration  even  of  the  trout  and  salmon  angler. 

Nunsford   Hole  is  the  name  of  the  stretch  of  water   at 
the  turn  below  Miraculous  Hole.     On  the  western  bank  it  is 

*•  With  silver  aiders  crowned," 

and  there  are  also  lofty  trees  upon  the  same  bank,  which,  of 

diversion  of  fishing  on  the  river  Axe,  in  order  to  take  salmon  and  other  fish,  and  had 
excellent  sport  But  what  exceeded  everything  that  can  be  remembered,  and  what  moat 
be  acknowledged  to  be  very  extraordinary,  they  caught  at  a  single  haul,  in  one  pool,  a 
salmon  weighing  upwards  of  twenty-two  pounds,  two  brace  and  a  half  of  fine  salmon 
peal,  and  more  than  three  hundred  trout,  roach,  and  dace,  many  of  which  weighed  a 
pound  and  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  The  sight  was  such  as,  it  is  supposed,  hardly  ever 
had  its  equal,  with  a  net  of  the  same  size,  in  any  river  of  the  kingdom— being  a  trammel 
not  forty  feet  in  length.  The  parties  gave  upwards  of  twenty  dozen  of  the  fish  to  the 
jioor  inhabitants  of  Musbury." 
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course,  contribute  to  the  sombre  character  of  the  hole.  The 
netters  find  it  a  profitable  place,  but  it  is  almost  useless  to  the 
fly-fisher.  Below,  however,  succeed  some  magnificent  stickles, 
which  make  ample  compensation.  Other  stickles,  with  Gin 
Bottle  Hole,  Newbery's  Hole,  Cownhayne  Bange,  and  other 
famous  pools  and  ranges,  make  up  some  excellent  fishing- 
ground  to  Axe  Bridge,  at  Colyford — the  last  bridge  upon  the 
stream  and  of  course  the  first  up  from  the  sea,  three  miles 
below, — the  interval  being  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 

The  present  Axe  Bridge  is  of  iron,  and  consists  of  a  single 
arch  supported  by  masonry  at  each  end.  It  was  erected  in 
1837-8,  on  the  site  of 

**  An  aontient  bridge  of  stone, 
A  goodly  work  when  first  it  reared  was/' — 

a  very  picturesque  object,  too,  with  its  steep  crown,  its  nooked 
parapet,  and  its  venerable  ivy-covered  sides.  It  was  very 
narrow,  like  the  present  Beckford  Bridge  over  the  Yarty,  ^  and 
was  evidently  built  anteriorly  to  the  general  use  of  wheeled 
carriages.  The  workmen  were  surprised  at  the  immense  labor 
which  its  removal  cost  them.  Our  prudent  ancestors,  wisely 
foreseeing  the  danger  to  which  the  bridge  would  be  exposed 
from  winter  floods  unless  some  provision  were  made  to  coun- 
teract their  force,  took  the  precaution  to  lay  down  a  compact 
and  solid  bed  of  masonry,  on  which  they  raised  its  abutments 
and  arches.  This  bed  projected  many  feet  beyond  the  bridge 
itself  on  the  south  or  lower  side,  and  formed  a  sort  of  weir, — 
answering  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  a  smooth  and  even 
channel  under  the  bridge,  and,  by  causing  a  moderate  fall,  of 
deepening  the  pool  below.  By  this  mode  of  construction  the 
salmon  were  restrained  from  ascending  except  during  a 
freshet,  and  hence,  in  former  days,  salmon  and  peal  were  to  be 
found  in  greater  numbers  below  the  bridge  than  they  are  now. 
For  the  present  comparative  scarcity  below,  the  public  have  to 
thank  the  architect,  who,  not  content  with  pulling  down  the 
old  bridge,  must  needs  make  the  job  complete  by  tearing  up 
the  old  weir  also.  Now  (1874),  instead  of  salmon,  peal,  and 
trout,  the  Bridge  Pool  literally  swarms  with  mullet,  roach, 

'  See  page  726. 
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dace,  and  other  flj-fisher's  abominations.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  river  between  the  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  Coly 
occasionally  furnishes  sport  with  trout  and  peal  in  spring  and 
autumn.  ^ 

The  foundations  of  the  bridge  are  still  visible,  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing  school-boy  rhymes,  which  I  Mrrote  soon  after  the  erection 
of  the  present  bridge,  will  perhaps  serve  to  keep  the  old  bridge 
in  memory  and  will  illustrate  the  dialect  of  the  locality  *  : — 

THE  WOLD  STWONIN*  BURDOE. 

Up  high  aa*  grand  athnrt  th*  stream 
Th*  fine  wold  atwonin*  Burdge  did  ream. 

All  cling*d  wi'  ivy  tight, — 
A-rar*d  np  strong  'pon  buttriss  stout, 
That  from  es  rides  far  jitted  out, 

Ta  kip  en  firm  npright. 

Th'  road  that  anver'n  ns*d  ta  goo 
Was  steep's  a  roof,  an'  narry  '  too, 

'Cause  made  in  Pack-hoes  day ; 
Wi'  nooks  left  in  th'  par'pat  high 
Ver  chaps,  when  teams  o'm  gallop'd  by, 

Ta  Stan'  in  oat  th'  way. 

A  hnnder'd  vloods  th'  burdge  had  stood, 
That  zum  ev  stwone  an'  moore  ev  wood 

Had  hurt  er  wash'd  away, — 
E2e'd  look  when  fields  was  var  an'  wide 
In  wenter  deep  in  wauder  *  lied, 

lik'  a  rock  vur  out  ta  sey.  ' 

An'  jist  za  strong  !    'Ee  stood  za  sturth 
As  thof  grow'd  out  th'  solid  earth— 

A  mountain  'd  soonder  vail, — 
An'  dm  th'  boddom,  '  var  an'  near, 
Was  look'd  at  as  a  pictur,  dear. 

But  vrownin'-grey  wi'  alL 

Es  builders  now  be  quite  vergot, 
Ver  years  agoo  the'r  buones  did  rot — 

We  martals  zoon  4ecay  ! 
Th'  work  we  meks  wi'  cliwer  ban's 

^  The  holes  below  the  bridge  are  sure  to  afford  peal  in  the  spring  months — ^sometimes 
salmon,  and  often  large  trout  The  Bridge  Hole,  Hope,  Clatty,  and  Hedge  Comer  Hoks, 
are  the  principal  habitats,  A  bright  red  palmer,  a  march  brown,  a  blue  palmer,  and  a 
blue  dun  are  the  best  flies  for  use.  Peal  should  be  fished  for  in  deep  water,  under  high 
banks,  and  also  in  Utf  alack  water,  or  eddies,  between  two  currents  formed  by  an  obetmc- 
tion  in  the  stream.  The  flies  should  be  allowed  to  sink  more  than  in  trout  fishioigy  and 
they  are  taken  eagerly.    A  good  wind  is  of  course  necessary. 

'  I  have  attempted  to  treat  of  this  subject  in  a  separate  work,  namely "  Ifusik 

Sketches." 

»  Narrow.    *  Water.    »  Sea.    •  Valley. 
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When  we  be  dead  as  tumstwones  ^  stall's, — 
But  they,  too,  mould  away. 

Now  wher'a  th*  burdge  ?    Down,  every  bit ; 
They  zed  how  he  was  only  fit 
Ver  pack-hoases,  now  Coaches  vlit, 

An'  steam's  a-used  instid. 
A  ire  '  thing,  moore  smart  by  haff, 
That  seed  var  off's  za  theene  's  a  laff,  ' 
An'  zum  zes  edden'  'zac'ly  saff,  * 

Stan's  in  th'  place  ee  did. 

And  here  we  are  at  last,  Piscator, — the  Marsh  extending 
itself  before  us — the  Valley  widened  greatly,  and,  with  its 
enclosing  hills,  delightful  to  behold, — ^the  hills  becoming  cliff- 
like, bold,  and  picturesque, — cliffs  in  reality  a  mile  or  so  below, 
where  the  sea  is  glistening  in  the  autumnal  sun,  which,  ere  he 
sinks  into  the  West,  begins  to  struggle  through  the  clouds  and 
have  a  cheerful  peep  at  the  world,  and  lighten  up  the  thousand- 
tinted  foliage  of  which  the  dying  year  s  transcendant  winding 
sheet  is  formed.  It  is  a  very  different  scene  from  that  which 
met  the  gazer  s  eye  some  centuries  ago,  when  what  is  now  the 
Marsh  was.  covered  with  water,  forming  a  noble  estuary  and 
harbor, — ^for  even  in  Leland  s  time,  three  hundred  years  ago,  as 
he  has  left  on  record.  Axe  Bridge  was  impassable  at  high  tides 
— ^about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  my  account  of 
Seaton  and  Axmouth.  Bilt  our  rambling  and  discoursing, 
friend,  fast  draw  toward  conclusion.  Below  the  bridge  we  may 
have  some  farewell  casts,  and  try  the  Coly  if  we  list.  But 
having  got  within  the  influence  of  the  tide,  we  may  as  well, 
considering  all  things,  devote  no  great  amount  of  time  to 
further  sport.  There  is,  besides,  a  charming  walk  before  us  to 
Axmouth,  ^  where,  having  seen  the  "  exit "  of  the  stream  along 
the  banks  of  which  we  have  wandered  from  its  "  entrance," — 
we  must  part,  old  friend, — must  part.  Nay,  nay, — ^it  must  be 
so,  however  painful.  We  live,  Piscator,  in  a  world,  as  someone 
says,  of  meetings  and  farewells,  and  what  exception  can  we 

^  Tombstones.    '  Iron    '  Lath.    ^  Is  not  exactly  safe. 

'  Lovely  is  the  road  to  Axmouth,— not  only  from  Axe  Bridge  but  from  Axminster— 
running  parallel  with  the  river  and  commanding  exquisite  peeps  of  the  valley  scenery. 
The  wooded  and  diversified  hills  about  Stedcombe,  the  bare  clifEs  nearer  Axmouth,  and 
the  craiga  and  grand  chalk  cliffj  and  headlands  bounding  the  Beer  or  western  side  of 
Seaton  Bay,  are  all  delightful  objects,  in  charming  contrast  with  the  soft,  rich,  quiet  valley. 
The  walk  from  Seaton  to  Colyton,  too,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  taking  the 
higher  road  from  Colyford,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  England. 

3     D 
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claim  ?  Even  the  last^  long,  sad  parting  must  take  place  some 
day,  we  know  not  when,  alas  I  alas  1  There  remains,  however, 
dear  old  friend,  a  great  deal  yet  to  talk  about, — abundance  to 
beguile  the  way  when  trudging  Axmouth-ward  and  doubling 
back  to  Colyton, — that  delightfully-situated  and  primitive  old 
town,  which  looms  away  a  mile  or  so  in  its  own  sweet  vale,  with 
the  sunshine  gleaming  from  its  roofs,  and  its  beautiful  tower 
peeping  from  the  sea  of  embowering  foliage  which  fills  the 
landscape.     Yea,  we  have  a  long  and  pleasant  labor  yet. 

"  The  ways  throngh  which  oar  weary  steps  we  guide, 
In  this  research  of  old  antiquity, 
Are  BO  exceeding  rich,  and  long,  and  wide. 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  which  pleasant  i-t  to  ear  or  eye. 
That  we,  nigh  ravished  with  rare  thought's  delight, 
Our  tedious  travel  quite  forget  thereby." 


THE  COLY. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


LONG  the  sweet  little  val- 
ley which  opens  into  the 
more  extensive  Valley  of  the 
Axe,    flows   the   sparkling 
stream    which    gives    its 
name  to  ColytoD  and  is  an 
important  tributary  to  the 
Axe.     The  town  is  delight- 
fully   situated    five    miles 
south-weat  from  Axniinster 
and  three  miles  froni  the 
sea  at  Seaton  and  Axmouth, 
and  the  stream  upon  which 
it  stands  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  rivulets 
which  rise  at  and  near  Col- 
well    Wood,   near   OfiWell, 
and     higher     up,    beyond 
Applehayne  Farm,     These, 
after  flowing  three  or  four  miles,  are  augmented  by  a  branch 
which  rises  among  the  hills  near  Farway  and  passes  down 
another  valley  between  Northleigh  and  Southleigh,  washing 
Netherton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  bart., 
whose  ancestor,  the  first  baronet,  so  created  in  1662,  purchased 

',•  The  iaitui  letter  to  Chftpter  XIV.,  in  thi*  page,  conUJoa  &  view  of  the  "  Chokea- 
bone  "  raonameat  in  Colyton  ohurdi. 
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the  manor  of  Sir  John  Drake  "  and  builded  there  a  fair  house."^ 
A  brook  from  Southleigh  connects  itself  near  Bonehayne,  at 
which  place  the  body  of  water  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Yarty  at  Beckford  Bridge. 

The  stream  becomes  fishable  with  the  fly  about  Purlbridge,  • 
although  a  few  casting-places  may  be  found  among  the  bushes 
between  that  spot  and  Northleigh,  and  there  is  capital  fishing 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  down  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  lesser  Devonshire  valleys.  Near  the  Turnpike 
Gate  at  the  entrance  to  Colyton  from  Axminster,  and  almost 
close  to  the  railway  station,  the  Coly  receives  the  Shute  Brook, 
called  also  the  Umbome,  which  rises  among  the  Stockland 
hills  near  the  source  of  the  Coly,  and  flows  by  Ford  and 
thence  to  Willmington,  watering  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward 
Marwood  Elton,  btirt.,  of  Wid worthy  Court,  and  passing  along 
the  western  side  of  Shute  Park.  It  is  preserved  in  these 
localities  and  abounds  in  trout,  which  are  of  inferior  quality 
for  the  table,  arising,  probably,  from  the  main  source  being  in 
poor  peaty  land  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stream  being 
overshadowed  with  bushes,  shutting  out  the  sunlight.  The 
bridge  near  the  turnpike  gate  in  Colyton  is  called  Umbome 
Bridge.  It  has  lately  been  widened,  and  rendered,  perhaps, 
more  convenient  than  previously,  when  it  was  narrow,  pic- 
turesque, and  of  the  same  character  as  Beckford  Bridge  and 
the  old  Axe  Bridge  at  Colyford — 

"  Wi*  nooks  made  in  th'  par'pat  high," 

Some  of  these  characteristics  are  still  retained  by  Chantry 
Bridge  over  the  Coly,  at  the  other  side  of  the  town,  on  the 

^  The  pariabes  of  Colyton  and  Soathleigh  meet  at  an  angle  of  Farway  at  which 
there  was,  and  probably  still  is,  a  dwellinghouse  belonging  to  the  Marwood  family.  U 
therefore  stands  in  the  three  parishes,  and  in  1756  a  carious  dispute  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  servant  in  the  house  became  parochially  chargeable,  and  the  question  w 
whether  Southleigh  or  Farway  was  liable.  The  part  standing  upon  Colyton  being  od)v 
the  dairy  and  offices,  that  parish  was  considered  exempt,  the  point  being  how  and  where 
the  man  slept,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  parish  in  which  the  sleeper^s  head  lay  shoold 
bear  the  brunt.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  bed  itself  stood  in  the  two  other 
parishes,  the  boundary  line  being  through  the  kitchen.  Bj;  means  of  a  plumb-line  from 
the  roof  it  was  ascertained  that  the  pillow  was  in  Farway,  and  to  Farway  therefore  vu 
assigned  the  chargeability. — See  Polwhele's  **  Devon." 

'  Called  by  the  *'  natives  "  'PvLddlehndge— puddle  from  the  Anglo  Saxon,  for  a  M 
stream. 
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Honiton  Road,  in  the  field  above  which  there  formerly  stood 
an  enormous  and  venerable  tree,  known  far  and  near  as  the 
Chantry  Oak, — ^a  name  no  doubt  derived  from  the  land  in 
which  it  grew  being  included  in  the  endowment  of  one  of  the 
local  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  be  spoken  of  by  and  by.  The 
united  streams  form  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  immediate  use 
of  which  is  made  for  the  driving  of  the  paper  mill  near  the 
Turnpike  Gate,  and  further  use  for  a  flour  mill  (Cole's  Mill) 
half  a  mile  below.  The  stream  joins  the  Axe  a  short  distance 
below  Colyford.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary^  tells  us  that  "  Coley 
river  renneth  under  the  rote  of  an  hille  that  this  town  (Coly- 
ton)  standeth  on.  This  broke  riseth,  as  I  could  esteme,  by 
west  north-west  a  .  .  .  •  miles  from  Colington,  by  the 
which  it  renneth,  and  then,  as  I  marked,  it  passeth  by  Cole- 
combe  Park,  hard  by  Colington,  lately  longginge  to  the  Mar- 
quisse  of  Excester,  and  thens,  going  on  mile  and  more,  enterith 
betwixt  Ax  Bridge  and  Axmouth  towne,  in  Ax  river." 

The  name  of  Coly  is  undoubtedly  from  the  British.  Col  is 
a  peah^  or  a  peak-like  hill,  and  may  refer  to  the  Waddon  Pen,  ^ 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  between  Coly  ton  and 
Southleigh,  or,  perhaps,  to  some  other  peak-like  hill  nearer 
the  source.  Wy^  or  y,  as  a  worn  shape  of  wy  and  as  an  ending 
in  the  name  of  a  river,  almost  always  stands  for  the  Welch 
gwyy  or  wy  in  composition.  So  that  Coly  may  be  the  Col-wy, 
the  Peak  or  Peak-like-hill-stream.  Again,  Col  means  a  hazel 
wood,  so  that  Col-wy  may  be  the  Hazel-wood-stream,  as 
supposed  by  Polwhele,  following,  I  presume,  Mr.  Baxter.  ^ 

The  situation  of  Colyton,  as  before  observed,  is  very  charm- 
ing, and  the  views  of  itself  and  its  surroundings,  beautiful  as 
they  are  in  the  valley,  become  naturally  more  striking  and 
comprehensive  when  enjoyed  from  any  of  the  adjacent  valley- 
boundary  eminences.  The  visitor  who  arrives  at  Seaton 
Junction  by  train  and  walks  the  intervening  mile  and  a  half, 
through  the  characteristic  Devonshire  lane  down  to  the  foliage- 
enshrouded  little  town,  cannot  fail   to  be  struck  with  the 

'  Pen  ia  Briiish  for  the  head  or  point  of  a  hill. — See  my  "  Local  Nomenclature.*^ 

*  I  am  indebted  to  that  accomplished  lin^ist  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  rector  of  Winter- 
borne  Came,  for  a  letter  on  thia  subject. 
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panorama  spread  before  him.  His  eye  sweeps  in  one  direction 
along  a  series  of  gracefully  outlined  hills,  with  interveniui: 
dells  and  combs,  dotted  here  and  there  with  homesteads,  and, 
in  the  spring  time,  redolent  of  apple  blowth.  In  another 
direction  a  broader  stretch  of  valley,  with  much  bolder  boun- 
dary hills,  sweeps  charmingly  away,  and  there  the  little  Coly, 
after  having  modestly  accomplished  its  meanderings,  rejoicinj; 
like  a  song  in  June,  emerges  forth  to  mingle  with  the  brocid 
and  placid  Axe  which  wantons  through  the  Seaton  Marshes. 
Very  lovely  are  the  scenes  which  surround  and  are  associated 
with  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters."  Moore's  well-known  lines, 
applied  to  a  favorite  spot  in  the  sister  island,  suggest  them- 
selves as  a  matter  of  course  :  — 

*'  There  18  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet." 

And  if  the  gazer  be  attached  by  local  associations,  or  by  the 
still  stronger  ties  of  birth,  he  is  certain  to  complete  the 
stanza  : — 

"  Oh  !  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart" 

In  the  wide  opening  between  the  projecting  cliffs  below  tlie 
Coly  mouth  is  "  the  deep  deep  sea," — a  glorious  mojss  of  liquid 
turquoise  sparkling  with  diamonds. 

The  narrow,  winding,  labyrinthian  streets  bespeak  the 
British  origin  of  Colyton,  and  the  finding  of  coins  and  other 
remains  is  doubtless  a  proof  of  its  having  been  known  to  the 
Romans.  But  the  impress  of  its  British  foundation  remains  in 
the  intricacies  of  its  "  ground  plan."  ^  A  stranger  seduced  bv 
the  fascinations  of  the  Dolphin  or  the  Seven  Stars  ^  to  remain 
after  dark,  and  expecting  to  reach  the  country  without  enquin, 
will  surely  find  himself  in  a  maze  and  be  tempted  to  believe 

'  See  note  at  page  60. 

'  The  two  principal  inns  at  Colyton  up  to  Michaelmas,  1873,  when  the  "  Stan"  wn 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  Dolphin — the  property  having  been  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Pole  and  the  license  allowed  to  drop.  The  other  inns  in  the  town  are  the  Globe,  tbe 
Qerard's  Arms,  the  Bear,  the  George,  the  Compasses,  and  the  Lion.  The  sign  of  the 
Dolphin  is  very  common,  especially  near  the  sea.  The  Seven  Stars  is  a  favorite 
sign  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  stars  seem  to  be  the  same  pleiad  as  th^t 
used  as  a  masonic  emblem.  Bears  and  other  animals  are  common  signs.  The  same  nuv 
be  said  of  the  Globe,  which  was  also  the  favorite  trade  emblem  of  outfitters  and  other 
relien  upon  cosmopolitan  customers. 
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that  the  streets  themselves,  when  they  first  aspired  to  be 
streets,  must  have  metaphorically  Star  and  Dolphined  it, — 
sallying  forth  at  night  "  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious,"  and, 
in  the  midst  of  their  ramblings,  pitching  down  anywhere 
and  anyhow.  But  some  of  the  early  features  have  disappeared 
during  the  last  half-century.  Repeated  fires  cleared  off  many 
of  the  old  dilapidated  buildings,  along  with  certain  old  and 
interesting  ones,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  with 
something  newer  and  smarter  if  not  so  picturesque  and  solid. 
Some  of  the  streets,  also,  have  been  widened,  and,  in  short, 
the  old  town  has  gradually  arrayed  herself  in  habiliments  of  a 
more  gay  and  modern  fashion  than  that  of  the  olden  days  of 
**  small  clothes  and  button  stockings," — when  packhorses  and 
broad  wheel  putts  did  the  work  now  done  in  broadcloth  and  by 
steam.  Indeed,  the  opening  of  the  branch  railway  from  the 
Junction  to  Seaton,  in  1868,  ^  naturally  acted  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  inhabitants,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  all  their 
expectations  of  greatly  improved  trade  have  been  realised,  or 
that,  in  common  with  every  other  part  of  the  country,  the 
ability  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  has  made  them 
any  better  or  happier  than  they  were  before.  But  it  was  never 
a  large  town,  and  only  "  important,"  in  earlier  times,  in  reflect- 
ing the  importance  of  the  influential  families  residing  there 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leland,  who,  however,  was  never 
disposed  to  flatter,  pronounced  it  as  **  no  very  notable  thing." 
The  principal  streets  are — the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  called  the  Square, 
Cuckoo  Street,  Hill  Head  Street,  the  Butts,  ^  Back  Street, 
Fore  Street,  St.  Andrew  s  Street,  Dolphin  Hill,  Rosemary 
Lane,  Queen  Street,  Silver  Street,  and  Vicarage  Street. 

^  See  page  83. 

'  The  English  were  from  the  earliest  ages  celebrated  for  the  nse  of  the  bow,  which 
was,  indeed,  the  national  weapon,  and  archery  was  one  of  the  chief  amusements  in  times 
of  peace.  La^s  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pastime  were  made  at  various  times.  In 
the  v.  of  Edwanl  IV.,  ewery  Englishman  and  every  Irishman  dwelling  in  England  was 
ordered  to  have  a  long  bow  of  his  own  length,  and  the  Act  directed  that  butts  should  be 
made  in  every  township,  at  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  shoot  up  and  down  upon  all 
feast  days  under  the  penalty  of  one  halfpenny  for  every  omission  ;  and  masters  were 
bound  to  have  their  apprentices  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  butts  were 
hillocks  or  banks  of  earth  just  outside  the  towns,  according  to  the  Roman  cust«>m  of 
**  ante  urbemfueri,  d-c,"  in  Virgil.     They  w»re  also  annexed  to  castles  and  seats  for  the 


Colyton  is  the  capital  of  a  hundred  comprising  the  parishes 
of  Braiiscombe,  Colyton,  Cotleigh,  Farway,  Northleigh,  Soutb- 
leigh,  Monkton,  Offwell,  Seaton  and  Beer,  Shute,  and  Wid- 
worthy.  In  common  with  so  many  other  places  in  the  West 
of  England,  Colyton  formerly  had  a  share  of  the  clothing  trade. 
But  of  late  yeai-s — although  it  has  had  a  silk  factory  and  a 
tannery,  and  still  boasts  of  a  considerable  paper  mill — its  cliief 
source  of  employment  in  the  way  of  "  manufactures  "  is  the 
making  of  Honiton  lace  by  females — about  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  my  account  of  Beer.     It  is  an  excellent  daiir 


district,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  is 
famous  for  its  cider. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprising  7,300  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1871,  of  2,480.  In  1811  the  population  was 
1.774  ;  in  1821,  1,945  ;  in  1831,  2,182  ;  and  in  1851,  2,503, 
There  are  six  tlthings,  namely — The  Town,  Colyford,  Farwood, 

practioB  oC  eerruita.  Being  a  level  mark,  they  nquired  a  atrODg  arrow  with  ■  bn*' 
ftuLtber,  and  Carew,  in  bU  '^Sarvei/  of  Cornicall,"  lays  tliat  "tbey  made  th«  mba 
perfect  in  near  ibooting."  Comiahmen,  he  adds,  "could  pierce  any  ordiuar;  armoVi 
and  one  Master  Robert  Anindell,  wbom  I  well  knew,  coulil  glitxit  twelve  score  with  Iw 
light  bond,  with  his  left,  and  from  bebinde  his  bead.'  —See  tbe  "Sanxij  nf  ContKfl^ ' 
Foebroke'a  "^ncjicio/wJio,"  Strutt's  '•  lSi>ort)  anl  Patlinicn,"  &c.  The  old  west  amatrj 
Iport  of  wreitliug,  for  which  Colyton  men  were  formerly  famous,  bas,  of  coarse,  been 
"improved  "  away  by  the  sham  " reliaementa "  uf  an  offAtoaud  aaperuilioas  age. 
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Watchcombe,  Tudhayes  or  Minchingholm,  and  Woodland.  ^ 
Colyford,  mid  way  between  Colyton  and  Seaton,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  though  now  an  insignificant  hamlet.  It  is 
described  by  Polwhele  as  being  "rather  agueish,"  which  it 
doubtless  was  in  his  time,  before  the  Marsh  was  drained — 
about  which  I  shall  have  to  remark  further  on.  The  hamlet  is 
built  upon  a  branch  of  the  Ikeneld  leading  from  Dorchester  to 
the  important  Roman  station  at  Exeter,  and  branching  off 
through  Colyton  to  Honiton  and  elsewhere,  as  stated  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter.  ^ 

Colyford  was  constituted  a  borough  by  a  royal  charter 
obtained  by  a  member  of  the  Bassets,  the  ancient  lords  of 
Colyton,  of  whom  I  have  more  to  say  presently,  and  was 
governed  by  an  annually-elected  mayor,  who  had  the  profits  of 
the  fair.  The  form  of  mayor-choosing  is  still  kept  up, — but 
the  form  only  — and  the  fair  has  not  yet  gone  the  way  of  small 
fairs  generally.  Certain  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  burgesses 
were  confirmed  by  a  charter  obtained  by  Hugh  Courtenay  in 
1340,  ^  and  the  place  was  anciently  of  considerable  importance. 

^  There  were  formerly  three  more  tithings — Whitwell,  Stowford,  and  Gatcombe, 
—now  merged  into  the  others.  Whitwell  anciently  belonged  to  the  Lutterells,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Earls  of  Devon.  It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Fryes,  of 
Yarty,  who  sold  it  to  the  Willonghbys,  whose  representative,  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart, 
sold  it  to  the  Poles.  Stowford  was  the  propert}'  and  residence  of  a  family  of  the  same 
name,  whose  heiress,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  married  into  the  family  of  Walrond, 
from  whom  the  property  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  de  la  Pole.  It  afterwards  went  to 
the  EI  tons,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Loveridge,  of  Chardstock.  The  arms  of  Stowford  were — 
Or,  a  chevron  between  three  bulls'  faces,  sable,  Gatoombe,  a  dismembered  manor,  was 
successively  the  property  of  the  Hillions,  Prouses,  Stowfords,  and  Wises.  Sir  Thomas 
Wise  disposed  of  it  in  parcels.  The  principal  farm  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Mr.  Salter. 

*  See  page  63. 

'  Hugo  Courtenay,  junior,  filius  domini  Hugonis  Courtenay,  comit.  Devon,  concessit 
buigensibus  meis  de  Coliiford  libertat.  cert,  &o.,  in  cujus  rei  test.  Sigilla  Hugonis  patris 
et  Hugonis  filii  sunt  appens.  test.  dom.  Boger  Jew,  Joh.  de  Raleigh,  Nich.  de  Bonville, 
Gilbert  de  Umphraville,  mil.  dat  apud  Colcombe,  14  Edw.  III. — See  Risdon's  "Devon,** 
llie  following  is  a  translation  of  a  deed  among  the  papers  belonging  to  the  Colyton 
feoffees  :— Know  all  present  and  to  come,  that  we,  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  junior,  give, 
grant,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirm,  to  John  Wylemot  de  CuUiford  and  Juliana, 
his  wife,  the  reversion  of  a  burgage  and  a  half  in  the  town  (villa)  of  Culliford,  as  they 
separately  extend  between  the  burgage  of  William  Swayn  on  the  east  part  and  a  burgage 
which  was  formerly  Richard  GeeFs  on  the  west,  when  it  shall  fall  in  after  the  death  of 
John  of  Lancaster  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  aforesaid  reversion  of  the  said  burgage 
and  a  half,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  and  Juliana  and 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  from  the  chief  lords  of  that  fee,  freely,  quietly,  and  in  peace,  by 
hereditary  right  for  ever.     Paying  there  for  yearly  to  the  said  chief  lords  the  rents  and 
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Stukeley,  writing  in  1724,  thus  speaks  of  it: — "A  mile 
higher  [than  Axmouth],  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is 
CuUyford,  where  was  the  ancient  road  from  London  to  Exeter, 
passing  over  at  Ax  Bridg,  which  is  now  a  stony  ford  with  two 
bridges  that  traverse  the  valley  and  the  river,  once  a  haven. 
Here  have  been  many  inns  and  houses  and  a  considerable  town. 
They  talk  of  great  stone  vaults  being  found,  so  that  it  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  destruction  of  Moridunum,  as  Culliton 
adjacent,  from  it.  Further,  it  was  a  corporation,  and  they  now 
keep  up  their  claim  by  an  annual  choice  of  a  mayor,  who  ha8  a 
mace,  too,  but  I  suppose  not  of  great  elegance."  ^ 

Colyford  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  "  a  valiant 
soldier,  who,  being  by  birth  (with  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero), but 
de  plebe  virum,  might  say  with  the  said  consul,  on  as  finn  a 
ground,  but  his  modesty  would  not — 

'  Ego  meis  majoribas  prcelaxi,' — 
'  Wanting  my  parents'  ancient  glory, 
My  virtue  shall  till  up  the  story,' 

yea,  completely  to  make  him  equal  to  the  best  of  his  rank."  ' 
Having  passed  through  various  inferior  offices  "  he  came  to 
command,"  was  knighted  by  King  James  about  the  year  1609, 
and  made  Governor  of  Virginia  under  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. He  set  sail  for  the  colony  with  five  hundred  men,  in 
nine  ships,  and  was  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Somers,  or 
Summers,  a  native  of  Lyme  or  its  neighbourhood.  ^      They 

services  due  and  accustomed  of  right.  And  we,  the  aforesaid  Hugh  de  Courtenay  an<l 
our  heirs  and  assigns,  warrant,  acquit,  and  for  ever  defend  against  all  mortals,  all  tiie 
said  reversion  of  the  said  burgage  and  half,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances,  to 
the  said  John  and  Juliana,  and  their  heirs  or  assigns,  as  above  said.  In  testimony  of 
which  we  place  our  seal  to  this  present  charter.  Witness  Walter  Baret,  William  Hnnte, 
Walter  Gerveys,  John  Hervy,  Richard  de  Stykelynche,  and  others.  Given  at  Colecomb 
on  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St  PetronUla  the  Virgin,  in  the  13th  year  of  Edwanl 
in.  I  may  add  that  what  are  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  Walter  Baret,  who 
appears  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  mmagement  of  the  Courtenay  estateis  ve 
fttill  residing  at  Colyton. 

*  "  Itinerarum  Curiosumy^^  page  152. 

'  Westcott's  **  Vieio  of  Devonshire," 

'  Fuller  includes  Sir  George  among  his  Worthies  of  Dorsetshire,  but  is  in  doubt 
about  his  birthplace.  "On  my  best  enquiry,"  he  says,  '*  living  some  years  within  seven 
miles  of  the  place  [Broad winsor — See  page  189],  I  could  not  attain  the  exactness  thereof. " 
He  was  **  a  lamb  on  the  land — so  patient  that  few  could  anger  him,  and  (as  if  entering  & 
ship  he  had  assumed  a  new  nature)  a  lion  at  sea, — ao  passionate  that  few  could  plea9<^ 
him.'* 
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suffered  shipwreck,  and,  being  cast  upon  the  Bermudas,  took 
possession  of  them  for  the  king  and  named  them  the  Somer  s 
Islands.  On  the  incidents  of  this  shipwreck,  it  is  said  that 
Shakespeare  founded  his  play  of  "  The  Tempest."  Sir  Thomas 
afterwards  reached  Virginia  and  ruled  it  with  great  ability 
until  his  death,  in  1620.  A  family  of  the  same  name  was 
residing  at  Axminster  so  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Sir 
WUUam  Pole  gives  an  extract  from  a  deed  of  that  Atte  in 
which  occurs  the  name  of  "Lawrence  de  la  Gate."  Colyford 
gave  its  name  to  a  family,  and  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Henry  CoUyford  appear  to  have  settled  at  Knaveswell  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  ^  In  more  recent  times  persons  of  the 
same  name,  and  probably  of  the  same  family,  are  mentioned  as 
being  connected  with  the  Civil  Service. 

There  was  formerly  a  chantry  chapel  near  Colyford  Bridge, 
described  as  "  Cantaria  Capelle  Sci  Edmundi  juxta  pontem  de 
Colyford."  The  condition  of  the  foundation  at  the  Dissolution 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
''Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries"  (Devon,  No.  15), 
drawn  up  by  authority  : — "  The  Chauntrye  called  the  Colyford 
Chauntrye,  founded  by  the  Erie  of  Devon  for  the  perpetuall 
fynding  of  a  pryste  to  mynystre  dyvyne  servyce  in  a  chappie 
of  Saynt  Edmunde,  founded  in  the  borough  of  Colyforde 
within  the  parysshe  of  Colyton,  being  distant  from  the  parysshe 
church  iij.  quarters  of  a  myle  or  thereabouts,  whyche  pryste 
bathe  for  his  lyving  certayne  lands  gyven  by  the  sayd  founder 
to  the  mayntenaunce  of  the  same  chauntyre.  The  sayd  parysshe 
of  Colyton  is  replenyshed  with  houselyng  peple  by  estimacion 
as  is  aforsayd.  Yerely  value  of  rents  and  possessions,  £8  3^.  ; 
whereof  defaulted  for  rent  resolute  yerely  to  the  king  s  manor 
of  Colyforde,  is.  2d.  And  so  remayn  clere  to  the  vse  of  Peter 
Houye,  now  incumbent  there,  durynge  his  lyfe,  paying  to  the 
kyng's  maiestie  the  xth,  which  is  not  here  deducted,  vij  li.  xviij  s. 
The  value  of  the  ornaments,  Jewells,  plate,  goods,  and  catalls 
belonging  or  appertaynyng  to  the  sayd  chauntrye,  &c., 
iiijZ/.  x^.  viijc?.,  ouer  and  besydes  towe  lyttle  bells  hanging  in 
ye  west  end  of  the  sayd  chapell,  weying,  by  estimacion,  cc." 

1  Harlcian  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum.     No.  1166,  folio  78. 
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In  a  "  Valuation  of  the  Crown  Lands  "  taken  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  I  find  the  following  ^  : — 
"  Part  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  chantry  at  Culliford, 
within  the  parish  of  Colyton,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
is  worth,  in  free  rent  arising  from  land  in  Kilmington  caUed 
Frydayes,  per  ann.,  8s.  Ad.  Free  rent  arising  from  the  same 
land  in  Kilmington  aforesaid,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Rowe, 
per  ann.,  5s. — 135.  id.  The  premisses  came  to  the  quenes 
ma'tie's  handes  by  the  dissolution  of  the  said  chauntry  of 
Collyford.  But  whether  the  same  have  any  tyme  heretofore 
byn  parcell  of  the  Duchies  of  Lancastre  or  Cornewall,  or  of 
the  auncyent  inherjrtaunce  of  the  crowne,  the  auditor  knoweth 
not.  The  premysses  are  parcell  of  the  said  chauntry  of  Coly- 
ford,  beynge  of  the  yerely  value  of  £i  16  s.  yett  remayninge 
in  the  queue's  ma'tie  s  handes.  The  premysses  lye  nere  to 
none  of  the  queue's  ma'tie's  howses.  There  be  nether  parkes, 
mynes,  lead,  nor  billes  vpon  the  premysses. — Ex  per  Johannem 
HoRMYOLD,  Auditor." 

No  trace  of  the  building  remains,  but  a  field  near  the  bridge 
is  still  called  The  Chantry  and  doubtless  indicates  its  site. 
The  last  incumbent  of  the  chantry  was  Peter  Honey  wood,  who 
was  living  in  1553  on  a  pension  of  £6  a  year.  The  bridge  at 
Colyford  near  which  the  chantry  chapel  stood  was  erected 
about  thirty  years  ago  upon  the  site  of  an  older  bridge,  upon 
which  was  cut  the  date  1681.  The  modem  representative  is 
a  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet,,  which,  the 
angler  will  be  glad  to  know,  contains  also  a  couple  of  public 
houses. 

Far  wood,  anciently  Ferard,  was  a  manor  belonging  to  Flenry 
Tracey,  Baron  of  Barnstaple,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
gave  certain  lands  to  the  abbey  of  Quarrera,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Half  a  rood  of  land  in  the  tithing  was  originally 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Sir  William  Chieure,  one  of  his 
fellow  freebooters.  At  the  Reformation  the  abbey  property  at 
Farwood  was  purchased  by  the  Haydon  family,  of  Homshayes. 
In  1773  it  belonged  to  Sir  John  Davie,  bart.,  and  it  now 
belongs,  or  lately  belonged,  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Sidbury.      Far- 

1  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  607,  fo.  39-<*  Ministers'  Accounts.'' 
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wood  is  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancashire,  and  tlie  tenant,  in 
consequence,  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  Palatinate,  which  in- 
clude exemption  from  tolls  at  all  fairs  and  markets  and  freedom 
from  arrest.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  tenants  of 
Axmouth,  Combpyne,  and  Little  Musbury.  ^ 

Of  Watchcombe  and  Woodland  nothing  of  consequence  is 
recorded. 

Tudhayes,  or  Minchingholm,  now  consisting  of  several  fiirms, 
belonged  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Katherine,  at  Polsloe,  near 
Exeter.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Drake,  of  Ashe,  whose  grandson  alienated  it  among  the  tenants, 
and  in  Sir  William  Pole's  time  it  was  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  since 
continued. 

Among  the  inferior  manors  are  Sparkhayes,  Whitwell, 
Yardbury,  and  Colcombe.  Sparkhayes  formed  part  of  the 
vast  local  property  of  the  Bonvilles,  of  Shute,  and  passed, 
along  with  so  much  more  of  it,  to  Lord  Petre,  and  thence,  ^y 
purchase,  to  the  Poles.  Whitwell,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
belonged  to  the  Lutterells,  and  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Earls  of  Devonshire.  After  the  attainder  of  Henry 
Marquis  of  Exeter  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  manor  of  Colyton.  In  the  time  of  Sir  William  Pole  it 
belonged  to  John  Willoughby,  Esq.,  whose  grandfather  pur- 
chased it  from  John  Frye,  Esq.,  who  at  that  time  appears  to 
have  been  living  at  Weycroft,  Ax  minster.  Sir  John  Trevelyan, 
bart.,  the  representative  of  the  Willoughby es,  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  William  de  la  Pole,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
William  Edmund  Pole,  the  representative  of  the  family. 

Yardbury  is  an  interesting  old  place  not  far  from  Seaton 
Junction,  and  still  retains  the  marks  of  its  ancient  importance. 
A  branch  of  the  Drake  family  resided  at  Yardbury  for  several 
generations.  It  sprang  from  William,  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Drake,  as  stated  at  page  734.  The  property  was  brought  to 
the  Drake  family  by  the  marriage  of  this  William  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Westover,  of  Yardbury. 
The  creditors  of  Francis  Horatio  Nelson  Drake,  Esq.,  disposed 

^  See  my  account  of  Axmouth  in  a  future  page,  where  a  curious  document  is  copied. 
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of  the  property,  a  few  years  ago,  to  Clifford  Sherriff,  Esq.,  and 
it  now  belongs  to  J.  L.  Scarbrough,  Esq.  The  fine  old  mansion 
was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  night  of  February  23,  1853, 
and  a  new  house  has  been  erected  on  its  site.  The  earliest 
known  possessors  of  Yardbury  were  the  Baucheins,  one  of 
whom,  Sir  Stephen  Bauchein,  its  owner  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  was  '*  skilful  in  feats  of  arms,"  as  Risdon  tells  us,  and 
"served  very  valiantly  against  the  Welch,  winning  many 
victories."  But  in  the  first  year  of  that  king's  reign  he  was 
slain  by  Bees  Vuchan,  a  Welch  captain.  From  the  Baucheins 
it  passed  by  marriage,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Shil- 
vestors,  or  Shilstons,  and  a  daughter  married  Sir  Richard 
Hiwis.  From  this  family  the  property,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  descended  to  John  Coplestone,  of  Nash,  Dorset,  whose 
grandson  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Pole,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Drakes. 

Colcombe,  from  its  association  with  the  ancient  and  powerful 
family  of  Courtenay,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  England,  is,  if  not  the  most  important,  certainly 
the  most  interesting  manor  in  the  parish.  Of  its  ancient  castle, 
which  was  one  of  the  family  seats,  a  few  old  walls,  among 
which  is  formed  a  modern  farmhouse,  are  all  that  remain  to 
attest  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  old  baronial  pile.  The 
railway  passes  close  to  the  ruins,  a  lew  hundred  yards  before 
reaching  Colyton  station.  They  occupy  a  delightful  situation 
upon  the  hillside,  overlooking  the  town,  with  the  Umbome 
rippling  through  the  lovely  meadows  in  the  interval.  The 
mansion  was  of  great  repute  in  the  "  olden  time."  Often  have 
the  old  walls  glittered  with  the  grandeur  of  which  they  were 
the  abode  ; — often  have  they  rung  with  the  shouts  of  revelry 
and  mirth  in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  — and  perennial  was  the 
profuse  hospitality  and  inexhaustible  the  culinary  resources, 
as  manifested  by  the  enormous  fire-place  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruinous  old  kitchen.  Hugh  Lord  Courtenay,  Baron  of  Oak- 
hampton,  built  the  first  mansion  at  Colcombe  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  about  the  year  1280.  He  made  it  his  residence, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  his  posterity  till  the 
attainder  of  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in  1538.   It 
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was  intended  by  that  nobleman  to  have  been  re-built  in  a  style 
of  great  magnificence.  But  he  left  it  unfinished,  and  after  a 
time  it  fell  to  ruins.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Pole, 
the  celebrated  historian,  who  re-built  it  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  resided  in  it  till  hia  death,  in  1635.  His  posterity 
adopted  the  neighbouring  residence  of  Shute,  as  already 
stated,  ^  and  Colcombe  fell  into  a  decay  which  was  materially 
helped  by  some  rough  proceedings  during  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
small  park  was  attached  to  the  mansion,  and  there  is  still 


a  very  interesting  relic,  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
ruins,  in  a  pleasant  field,  of  a  well,  under  a  beautiful  recess 
with  a  Tudor  arch. 

In  connection  with  the  castle  was  a  domestic  chapel,  which, 
in  1348,  was  converted  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  the  second  Earl 
of  Devon,  and  his  countess,  Mai^ret  Bohun,  into  a  chantry, 
and  endowed  by  them  with  seventy-eight  acres  and  three- 
quarters  of  land.  They  also  fiimished  the  church  plate,  vest- 
ments, and  other  necessary  articles.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.     At  the  Dissolution  the  chantry  estate 

"  Seepage  768. 
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was  purchased  of  the  crown  by  Walter  Erie,  whose  grandson, 
Sir  Walter,  sold  it,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  to  John 
Sampson,  Esq.,  of  Colyton.  ^     It  is  thus  referred  to  in  **  The 
Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries :  " — "  The  Free  Chapell 
called  Colcombe  Free  Chappell,  founded  by  the  Erie  of  Devon 
to  the   entent  that  a  priest  shulde  celebrate  masse  everye 
Mondaye,  Wednysdaye,  and  Fridaye  wekelye,  so  to  contynue 
for  euer,  in  a  chappell  adioyning  to  the  kyng  s  maiestie's  house 
within  the  Parke  of  Colcombe,  being  in  dista^nce  from    the 
paryshe  churche  of  Colyton  aforesayd  one  quarter  of  a  myle  or 
thereabowts.     For  the  contynuaunce  of  the  whiche  seruy^ce, 
certayne  lands  were  assigned  owt  by  the  sayd  foundar  to  that 
vse  and  purpose.      And  whether  the  chappell  aforesayd  be- 
longyth  to  this  promocion  or  to  ye  Kyng's  highnes  his  house 
there  it  is  vncertain."     Yearly  value  of  lands  and  possessions, 
£6  135.  4d.,  "  which  possessyons  and  yerely  value  Walter  Erie 
[written  Walter  Este  by  some  authorities],  now  incumbent 
there,  hath  during  his  natural  lyfe,  paying  to  the   kyngs 
maiestie  the  xth.,  which  is  not  here  defalked.     There  is  no 
ornaments,  Jewells,  plate,  goods,  or  catalls  belonging  or  apper- 
taynyng  to  the  Free  Chapell  aforesaid."  ^ 

The  Courtenay  family  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  France,  and  to  take  their  name  from  that  of 
a  French  town  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  on  the  river  Clairy, 
between  Sens  and  Montargis,  and  about  fifty-six  miles  south 
of  Paris.  The  attractions  of  England  after  the  Conquest,  and 
the  certain  "  favors "  of  the  Conqueror  to  his  friends  and 
countrymen,  naturally  drew  great  numbers  from  across  the 
channel,  and  the  immigration  continued  long  aft^er  his  death. 
At  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Queen  Eleanor,  in  1151,  a 
great  many  important  personages  were  invited,  and  among  j 
them  came  Reginald  or  Renaud  de  Courtenay,  the  founder  of 
the  English  branch  of  the  family.  He  married  Hawise,  the 
heiress  of  Robert  de  Abrincis,  or  Averinches,  Baron  of  Oak- 
hampton  and  hereditary  sheriff  of  Devonshire.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  and  of  course  became  a  very  powerful 

1  Dr.  Oliver's  "  EceUsiaHical  AntiquUiea,'' 

•  **  Certificates  of  Colleges  and  Chantries"  Devon.     No.  15,  xxiii. 
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and  important  personage.  Connected,  as  he  was,  by  marriage, 
with  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Ford  Abbey,  he  interested 
himself  greatly  in  that  important  establishment,  and  at  his 
death,  in  1192,  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chanceL  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  this  Reginald, 
married  the  heiress  of  William  de  Red  vers,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  inherited  the  title  and  honors  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Among  other  offices  he  had  committed  to  him  by  King  John 
the  coinage  of  tin  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  in  the 
following  reigD — that  of  Henry  III. — most  of  the  castles  and 
counties  being  resumed  by  the  crown,  in  dread  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Barons,  the  Courtenays  were  deprived  of 
the  Viscountry  of  Devon  and  the  Government  of  Exeter  Castle, 
and  left  with  only  the  Barony  of  Oakhampton.  In  common 
with  other  members  of  his  family,  Robert  was  a  benefactor  to 
Ford  Abbey,  as  related  at  pages  398-9.  He  died  at  his  manor 
house  at  Iwerne,  Dorset,  on  July  26,  1242,  and  was  buried,  on 
the  28th,  in  the  chancel  of  Ford  Abbey  church,  where  a  stately 
pyramidal  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  thus  translated  by  Cleaveland  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Robert  Courtenay, 

A  knight  renowned  for  feats  of  war, — 
The  son  of  valiant  Reginald, 

A  noble  man  of  Devonshire. 

Robert  8  second  son.  Sir  William,  was  "  one  of  the  four 
knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Devon  in  42  Henry  III. 
[A.D.  1257], — the  first  time,  as  divers  writers  say,  that  the 
Commons  were  ever  called  to  sit  in  parliament.  This  Sir 
William  Courtenay  is  surnamed  '  de  Musberrie.'  He  married 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Basset,  but  died  without  issue. "^ 

John,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  was,  like  his  father, 
a  benefactor  to  Ford  Abbey,  and  was  even  admitted  into  their 
fraternity  in  gratitude  for  his  supposed  deliverance  from  ship- 
wreck through  the  prayers  of  the  monks,  as  related  at  page 
398.  He  was  summoned  to  Chester,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere, 
**  well  furnished  with  horse  and  arms,"  to  attend  the  king  into 
Wales  and  "  defend  those  parts  against  the  power  of  Llewellin 

*  Cleaveland's  **  History  of  the  CourUrMya"  page  129.  See  my  accoant  of  Musbiiry, 
pages  741-2. 

:3    K 
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ap  Griffen."  He  died  May  3,  1273,  and  was  buried  before  tie 
high  altar  in  the  church  of  Ford.  His  wife  was  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain, and  their  son  Hugh,  the  first  of  that  name,  broke 
with  the  monks  of  Ford,  probably  owing  to  his  efforts  to 
recover  some  of  the  property  or  to  cancel  some  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  his  over-liberal  father.  He  seized  the  cattle  in 
the  abbey  pastures  at  Westford,  and  became  involved  in  a  law 
suit  with  the  monks  "  which  would  have  been  of  great  charge 
and  damage  to  the  Lord  Courtenay  if  the  abbott  had  not,  out 
of  respeEct  for  his  patron,  withdrawn  his  suit.  But  being  thus 
provoked,  he  had  the  abbey  of  Ford  always  in  hatred,  and 
never  did  the  monks  any  kindness  afterwards."  He  acquired  the 
whole  of  Whitford  and  Colyton,  adding  the  second  moiety 
thereof,  by  purchase,  to  the  other  moiety  inherited  by  him 
from  his  uncle  William,  to  whom  it  came  by  his  marriage  witi 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Basset.  He  built  Colcombe  Castle, 
as  already  stated,  and  died  there  February  28,  1291.  His 
wife,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Spencer  the  elder.  Earl  of 
Winchester,  had  for  her  dower  an  assignation,  among  mudi 
other  property,  of  the  manors  of  Colyton  and  Musbury.  She 
survived  her  husband  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  "  governed 
her  house  at  Colcombe  with  great  prudence,  for  she  was  a  ladv 
that  did  excel  in  wisdom  and  was  much  given  to  hospitality^ 

Hugh,  baron  of  Oakhampton,  and  elder  son  of  the  last  earl, 
was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1335  as  Earl  of  Devonshire  on 
account  of  his  descent  from  the  daughter  of  William  de 
Redvers, — a  title  not  enjoyed  by  either  his  father  or  his  grand- 
father. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in  Scotland  by 
Edward  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  persons  knighted 
by  that  monarch  at  Westminster. 

Hugh,  his  son,  the  second  Earl,  married,  in  1325,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
and  his  father  thereupon  settled  upon  him  "  his  seat  of  Cole- 
comb  with  the  manour  thereof,  and  the  manours  of  Waddesden, 
Coker,  and  other  manours."  His  son  Hugh,  who  died  in  hl^ 
father's  lifetime,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Cressy  and  was  one  of 
the  original  Knights  of  the  Garter.     In  1339,  when  King 
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Edward  III.  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  French  made  an  entry  into  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, this  Hugh,  at  the  head  of  the  posse  comitatus,  drove  them 
back  again.  ^  His  brother  William,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  is  included 
by  Prince  among  his  Worthies  of  Devon.  He  was  very  zealous 
in  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  Another 
brother.  Sir  Philip,  of  Powderham  Castle,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Devon. 

His  gnadson  Edward,  called  the  Blind  Earl  from  his  afflic- 
tion and  the  Good  Earl  from  his  virtues,  is  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  Crewkeme  at  page  244,  By  his  will,  dated  at 
Tiverton  June  29,  1419,  he  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried 
at  Ford  Abbey,  and  died  on  the  fifth  of  November.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  interment  actually  took  place  at 
Ford.  Risdon,  indeed,  distinctly  states  that  it  was  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  in  Tiverton  churchyard,  demolished  in  his 
time  but  containing  within  living  memory  a  magnificent  menu- 
ment  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hoe  !  hoe  !  who  lyes  here  ? 
'Tis  I,  the  Goode  Erie  of  Devonshire^ 
With  Kate,  my  wyfe,  to  mee  fall  deeie, — 
Wee  lyved  togeather  fyfty-fy  ve  yere. 

That  wee  spent  wee  had  ; 

That  wee  lefte  wee  loste  ; 

That  wee  gave  wee  have.  ' 

The  Courtenays  entered  warmly  into  the  conflict  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  adhered,  "with 
desperate  fidelity,''  to  the  side  of  the  Red  Bose.  Thomas,  the 
sixth  earl,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yorkists  at  the  battle  of 
Towton  and  beheaded  at  York  in  1462,  and  four  years  after- 
wards his  brother  Hugh,  the  seventh  earl,  met  a  similar  fete 
at  Salisbury.  John,  a  younger  brother,  was  restored  to  the 
title  in  1470.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of  the 
Lancastrians,  on  whom  Fortune  smiled  for  a  time,  but  he  was 

^  **  OenealogiaU  ffv4cry  of  the  Noble  and  JUwirious  FamUy  of  Courtenay,'^  by  Ezra 
Cleaveland,  Tutor  to  Sir  William  Conrtenay  and  Bector  of  Honiton,  1735.  Gibbon 
remarks  of  this  work  that  "  the  Rector  of  Honiton  had  more  gratitude  thin  industry 
and  more  industry  than  criticism." 

'  The  last  three  lines  are  a  free  translation  of  Martial's  distich  :— 

Extra  fortunam  est  quidquid  donatur  amicis 
Quas  dederiSi  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 
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killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and  with  him  expired  the 
senior  branch  of  his  house. 

In  1485,  after  the  Lancastrian  success  at  Bosworth,  the  title 
was  restored  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  who  also 
got  back  more  of  the  attainted  property,  including  the  manors 
of  Colyton  and  Musbuiy.  He  was  wounded  at  Exeter  in  the 
affray  there  with  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  1497. 

His  only  son,  William,  married  Catherine,  youngest  daughter 
of  King  Edward  IV.  This  royal  association,  however,  was 
not  a  fortunate  one,  for  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  several  years 
by  Henry  VII.,  his  son  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  his 
grandson  was  kept  in  prison  during  almost  his  whole  life.  A 
daughter  of  William's  was  the  "Little  Choke-a-bone"  to  whom 
a  monument  is  erected  in  Colyton  church,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Edward,  who,  like  his  fether, 
although  in  possession  of  the  king  s  letters  patent,  was  never 
formally  inducted  to  the  Earldom.  He  died  in  1511.  His  son 
Henry,  to  whom  the  family  title  and  honors  were  fully  restored. 
was  in  1525  created  also  Marquis  of  Exeter,  but,  being 
supposed  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in  1539  left  his  head  upon 
the  scaffold. 

In  1553  his  son  Edward,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  during 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  was  nominally  restored  hy 
Queen  Mary  to  the  Earldom  and  Marquisate,  and  was  given 
back  aJl  the  estates  and  manors  which  remained  unsold  He 
got  into  trouble,  however,  through  being  suspected  of  favoring 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  with  the  Princess  (ailerwards  Queen) 
Elizabeth,  suspected  of  the  same  thing,  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  both  were  afterwards  imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Castle. 
It  is  said  that  the  Queen  was  nothing  loath  to  marry  him,  but 
that  the  Earl  preferred  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  solicit  her  hand,  "  which  gave  the  queen  so  much 
displeasure  that  she  looked  upon  them  with  an  evil  eye  for 
ever  after."  ^  He  was  never  married,  and  died  at  Padua  on 
October  4,  1566.      His  four  sisters  then  became  heirs  general. 

'  Cleaveland. 
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Matilda,  the  eldest,  married  John  Arundell,  Esq.,  of  Talvem, 
CornwalL  Elizabeth  married  John  Trethurflte,  Esq.,  from 
whom  the  Vyvyans,  of  Trelowarren,  and  the  BuUers,  are 
descended.  Isabella  married  William  Mohun,  Esq.,  and 
Florence  one  of  the  Trelawneys,  ^  In  1603,  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  was  created  Earl  of  Devon,  and,  dying 
without  issue,  left  the  earldom  extinct  for  the  sixth  time.  It 
has  only  been  restored  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  was  created  a  baronet  before  the 
Restoration,  but  never  assumed  the  title.  His  immediate 
ancestor  is  said  to  be  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  sixth  son  of 
Hugh,  second  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Sir  William,  the  third 
baronet,  was,  in  1762,  created  Viscount  Courtenay,  of  Powder- 
ham.  In  1831  the  late  Viscount  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
claim  to  the  earldom,  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  heir  of  Edward,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Devon  in  1553. 
He  died  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  William, 
who  died  in  1859.  The  present  Earl,  William  Reginald 
Courtenay,  was  born  April  14,  1807,  and  in  1830  married 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fortescue,  who  died  in  1837,  leaving  a  son 
and  a  daughter, — the  son  and  heir  being  Edward  Baldwin 
Lord  Courtenay,  born  in  1836. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  an  imperfect  outline  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  remarkable  families  in  Europe — a  family  of  which 
the  English  branch  has  survived  the  eventful  changes  and 
revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years.  The  celebrated  Gibbon, 
in  summarising  the  Courtenay  history,  ^  says  of  them 
that  "  they  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the 
realm,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  dispute  that  they  yielded 
to  the  fief  of  Arundol  the  first  place  in  parliament.     Their 

'  These  intermarriages  led  to  disputes  and  law-suits,  among  which  there  is  the 
record  of  a  chancery  suit  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  (May  27,  1588),  in  which  Peter 
Bennett,  of  St.  Ladock,  Cornwall,  and  Johane,  his  wife,  late  wife  of  John  Yy vyan,  Esq. , 
deceased,  were  plaintifis,  against  Haningball  Vyvyan  and  others,  defendants.  The  object 
of  the  suit  was  a  bill  to  establish  the  right  of  dower  in  an  eighth  part  of  the  honors,  castles, 
boroughs,  manors,  chases,  parks,  hundreds,  and  fees  of  Plympton,  Oakhampton,  Ty verton, 
Colyton,  Colkam  Park,  Exmyster,  alias  Axminster,  Alderburye  Woods,  Whiteforde, 
Earlescombe,  Hartidge,  Collyford  Warford,  Budley,  Motley,  Bawcombe,  and  Bradstowe, 
in  the  county  of  Devon  ;  and  of  the  manors  of  Crukerne,  alias  Crukerne  Magna,  Crukerne 
Parva,  and  Misterton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.     The  result  is  not  stated. 

'  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emjnre,^* 
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alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest  families— the  Veres, 
iJe  Spencers,  Bonvilles,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and  even 
the  Plantagenets  themselves,  and  in  a  contest  with  John  of 
Lancaster  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London  and  afterwank 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused  of  profane  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peace 
the  Earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles  and 
manors  of  the  west,  and  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated 
to  devotion  and  hospitality.  In  war  they  fulfilled  the  duties 
and  deserved  the  honors  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  entrusted 
to  levy  and  command  the  militia  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  They 
oflen  attended  their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  in  foreign  service  they  sometimes  maintained 
four  score  men  at  arms  and  as  many  archers.  By  sea  and  land 
they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries. 
Their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tournaments,  and  in 
the  original  lists  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Three  brothers 
shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  in  the 
lapse  of  six  generations  the  English  Courtenays  learned  to 
despise  the  nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin.  In  the  quarrels  of  the  Roses  the  Earls  of  Devon 
adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three  brothers  succes- 
sively died  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.  A  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courte- 
nay. Their  son,  created  Marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed  the 
capricious  favor  of  his  cousin  Henry  VIII.,  as  already  stated, 
and  in  the  camp  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  broke  a  lance  against 
the  monarch  of  France.  Among  the  victims  of  the  jealous  and 
tyrannical  Henry  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  guiltless.  His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  and  died 
in  exile,  and  the  secret  love  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted 
for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the 
story  of  this  beautiful  youth.  .  The  relics  of  his  patrimony 
were  conveyed  into  strange  families  by  the  marriage  of  his 
four  aunts,  and  his  personal  honors,  as  if  they  had  been  legally 
extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patents  of  succeeding  princea 
But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh,  the  first 
Earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who 
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had  been  seated  at  Powderham  Castle  above  four  hundred 
years,,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present  hour. 
Their  estates  have  been  increased  by  the  grant  and  improve- 
ment of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  been  restored  to  the 
honors  of  the  peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  long  retained  the 
plaintive  motto  which  asserts  their  innocence  and  deplores  the 
fall  of  their  ancient  house — Ubi  lapsus  quid  feci  f^^^ 

Colyton,  as  before  stated,  formed  part  of  the  West  Saxon 
royal  demesne,  and  is  thus  surveyed  in  Domesday  Book : — 
The  King  holds  CuUitone.  In  the  time  of  Bang  Edward  it 
gelded  for  one  hide.  The  arable  is  sixteen  carucates. '  In 
demesne  is  one  carucate,  and  three  servants,  and  twenty-one 
villains,  and  ten  cottagers,  with  fourteen  ploughs.  There  is  a 
mill  rendering  forty  pence,  and  thirty-six  acres  of  meadow, 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  pasture,  and  ten  acres  of  copse  wood. 
It  is  worth  eleven  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  To  the  church  of 
this  manor  belongs  half  a  virgate  of  arable,  and  it  is  valued  at 
five  shillings. 

Colyton  was  bestowed  by  William  the  Conqueror  upon 
Robert  de  Mount  Chardon,  but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  by  that  monarch  granted  to  Sir 
Alan  de  Dunstanville,  whose  son.  Sir  Walter,  caused  it  to  be 
conveyed  by  Richard  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Basset,  his  nephew, 
together  with  the  manor  of  Whitford.  The  Bassets  were  great 
and  influential  personages,  and  one  of  them,  Ralph  Basset,  was 
Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Sir  Thomas  left  three 
daughters,  his  heirs.  The  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters, 
Alice,  was  Sir  Thomas  Sanford,  which  explains  the  connection 
of  the  Sanfords  with  Whitford,  as  mentioned  at  page  756. 

Joan,  another  daughter,  married,  about  A.D.  1250,  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  knight,  brother  of  Lord  John  Courtenay. 
The  two  ladies  held  Colyton,  and  Joan,  dying  without  issue, 
gave  her  part  to  her  husband.  The  other  moiety  continued  to 
be  held  by  the  descendants  of  Alice  until  the  reign  of  Edward 

^  A  motto  probably  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch  after  the  loss  of  the  Earldom 
of  Devonshire.  The  arma  are — Quarterly.  First  and  fourth,  or,  three  torteaux  for 
Coartenay;  second  and  third,  or^  a  liou  rampant  court,  for  Redvers,  the  old  Earls  of 
Devonshire.  Supporters— Two  boars,  argent,  bristled,  tasked,  and  nnguled,  or.  Crest 
— Out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  plume  of  seven  ostrich  feathers,  four  and  three,  argent,  A 
Dolphin  embowered  proper.     Motto — Qttod  verum  tutum. 
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II.,  when  the  whole  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  i 
the  Earls  of  Devon,  and  so  continued  until  the  attainder  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
restored  to  the  family,  along  with  other  property,  by  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  four  heiresses  just  mentioned  brought  the  manor 
to  their  husbands,  from  one  of  whom,  Arundell,  one  share  was 
purchased  by  the  father  of  Sir  William  Pole,  the  historian. 
The  remaining  shares  belonged  by  purchase  to  Lord  Petre  and 
Sir  John  Drake,  and  were  sold  to  the  Poles  in  1787.  The 
Basset  family  became  reduced  after  the  Civil  Wars,  in  whidi 
they  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  royal  cause.  But  in  time  their 
fortunes  became  retrieved  by  marriages  with  heiresses, — one 
with  the  heiress  of  Pendarves,  whose  son,  John  Pendar^^ 
Basset,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Bart.  Moreover,  the  baronage  of  Dunstanville  was  restored 
to  the  family  in  the  person  of  Francis  Basset,  of  Tchidy,  who, 
first  created  a  baronet  in  1779,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1796. 

King  John,  about  the  year  1208,  granted  a  fair  at  Coljton 
to  be  held  for  seven  days,  "  beginning  on  the  Octave  of  St 
Michael,"  and  in  former  times  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its 
pitched  corn  market.  So  important  was  the  market  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  it  was  held  three  times  a  week,— 
the  numerous  influential  families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  keeping  up  immense  establishments,  doubtless  causing  a 
great  demand  for  provisions.  Of  late  years,  in  spite  of  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  both  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets have  become  inconsiderable,  although  some  business  i3 
still  done  at  the  Autumn  fair,  now  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  October.  The  spring  fair,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  is 
not  of  much  account,  and  the  shambles  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  are  but  little  used. 

Nothing  more  of  consequence  can  be  said  of  Col3rton  till  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  except 
that,  in  common  with  other  places,  it  was  occasionally  visited 
by  the  Plague, — in  1645-6  to  so  terrible  an  extent,  as  recorded 
in  the  parish  Register,  that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  it. 
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The  immensely  important  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  civil  war  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  Colyton, 
situated  as  it  Js  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyme  and  near  the  main 
road  from  London  to  Exeter.  I  have  more  than  once  inciden- 
tally mentioned  the  town,  and  must  now  ask  the  reader  who 
wishes  for  a  connected  history  to  read  again  what  I  have  said 
upon  the  subject  in  my  accounts  of  Beaminster,  Crewkeme, 
Chard,  and  Axminster.  ^  The  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Parliamentary  garrison  of  Lyme  by  one  of  the  royal  regiments 
quartered  at  Colyton  on  July  28,  1644,  is  given  in  page  631. 
Early  in  the  preceding  March  a  similar  event  had  taken  place. 
A  party  of  the  King's  forces  was  then  successful  in  surprising 
Captain  Weare  and  his  troops  in  a  sally  from  Lyme-,  and  a 
great  many  prisoners  were  carried  for  security  to  the  royal 
quarters  at  Colyton.  But  during  the  niglit,  while  in  the  midst 
of  celebrating  their  triumph,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
Captain  Pyne,  unexpectedly  appeared  with  a  gallant  band.  He 
overpowered  the  revellers,  almost  without  resistance,  rescued 
his  own  men,  and  retaliated  by  taking  prisoners  more  than 
sixty  of  the  royal  troops,  including  their  colonel  and  several  of 
the  ofl&cers.  The  effect  of  this  decided  triumph  was  sought  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  sending  of  a  strong  body  of  troops 
from  Prince  Maurice's  division  at  Beaminster  which  fixed  their 
head  quarters  at  Colcombe  Castle.  On  March  22  they  marched 
to  Stedcombe  House,  Axmouth,  which  then  belonged  to  Sir 
Walter  Erie,  who  had  garrisoned  it  for  the  Parliament.  After 
an  active  assault  and  a  fight  of  three  hours,  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  house,  which  was  afterwai'ds  burned 
to  the  ground.  Five  captains,  sixteen  other  oflScers,  one  hun- 
dred and  foiurteen  soldiers,  and  one  seditious  lectxirer^  were 
made  prisoners.  A  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, six  colours,  a  canon,  and  two  "  murtherers"^  became  also 
the  prize  of  the  conquerors. 

The  Colcombe  garrison  was  not  destined  to  have  a  quiet  life, 
— Colonel  Ceely  and  his  troops  at  Lyme  being  ever  on  the 
alert.       A   contemporary  publication  ^  records  as  follows  : — 

1  Pages  113-116  ;  252-266  ;  478-487  ;  and  630-634. 

'  Some  kind  of  artillery. 

'  No.  60  of  **  A  Diary  or  Exact  Journal"— &  newspaper  on  the  Parliamentary  side 
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"Letters  this  daj  (July  3)  were  received  finom  the  West, 
certifying  that  we  have  daily  action  with  the  enemy,  and 
alwayes  the  better  of  them.  The  enemy  at  this  present  was 
conceived  to  be  not  above  seven  thousand  in  horse  and  foote. 
Greenvile  was  come  unto  them.  Our  forces  missed  him 
narrowly,  but  you  shall  hear  more  of  Greenvile  at  CoUiton, 
where  we  mist  him  not,  in  our  Field  intelligence  on  Tuesday 
following/'  Under  date  of  July  8  it  says : — *'This  day  we 
understood  of  a  great  defeat  given  to  five  hundred  of  Green- 
vile's  men  by  a  handfuU  of  our  owne,  for  Greenvile  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  by  design  or  chance )  taking  Colliton  Bridge 
in  his  retreat  towards  Exeter,  attempted  to  pass  it,  and  found 
it  guarded  by  some  centinells  of  Colonel  Ceely,  who  made  good 
the  bridge  and  did  beate  the  enemy  back  untill  assistance 
came  out  of  Axmouth,  who  disputed  the  passe  for  the  space  of 
two  houres,  in  which  time  the  bridge  was  lost  and  gained  three 
several  times.  In  conclusion,  upon  the  comming  in  of  the 
Devonshire  Horse,  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  seven  whereof 
were  left  dead  in  the  place,  and  nine  (who  are  conceived  to  he 
gentlemen  of  quality)  were  carried  off.  The  enemy  was  chased 
through  Culliton  Towne,  and  nineteene  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners.  There  were  taken  also  forty  muskets,  twelve  pikes, 
twenty-six  pistols,  and  some  carbines.  The  armes  they  had 
were  all  French  armes.  It  is  said  that  Lieut. -Col.  Greenvile 
is  wounded,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  is  taken 
prisoner.  There  were  divers  of  the  enemy  wounded,  and  some 
of  the  chiefest  of  their  commanders.  Colonel  Ceely  having 
received  the  alarum,  drew  up  all  his  forces  to  assist  them,  but 
the  worke  was  gallantly  dispatched  before  he  came."  ^ 

Thus  the  royal  cause  gained  no  strength  at  Colyton,  and  the 
majority  of  the  townsfolk  were  not  desirous  that  it  should.  For 

containing  news  for  the  week  July  3  to  10,  1645,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Masenm. 
^  Tangible  relics  of  this  exciting  period  are  to  be  found  in  the  tokens  which  maj  still 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  include  the  following  :— I. — 06i>rraf— Edw»rf 
Bvrd  of— (surrounding  a  bird )—/?«iwr*f— Colliton,  Devon.  E.M.D.  Jd.  SL— O.- 
Benjamin Messey— (an  anchor)— /?.— Of  Colliton,  mercer,  id.  RM.  3,— O.-Ib 
Colaten  1659,  N.E.P.  R.—No  legend,  a  full-blown  rose.  Jd.  This  was  doubtless  iasned 
by  the  issuer  of  the  next  two  tokens.  4.— O.— Nathaniel  Parkman.  Arose.  B.-^^ 
Colleton,  1666.  Jd.  N.E.P.  5.— 0.— Nathaniel  Parkman.  Arose.  if.-lnCollitoD, 
166!^.  His  halfpenny— 4d.  6.— 0.— Nathaniel  Sweet.  An  anchor.  /?.— Of  ColUtoD. 
1657.     N.S.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Palmer,  of  Lyme,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  lis^ 
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there  existed  a  close  political  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyme,  who  were  so  zealous  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament. 

This  congeniality  of  sentiment  also  accounts  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  of  Colyton  in  the  cause  of  Monmouth  and 
for  so  many  of  them  flocking  to  his  standard  immediately  on 
his  landing  at  Lyme.  In  his  celebrated  "  Progress  "  through 
the  West  of  England  in  1680,  ^  the  Duke  had  visited  Colyton 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  at  "  the  Great  House  "  by  its 
puritan  owner.  Sir  Walter  Yonge.  Of  his  Coljrton  followers, 
some  fell  upon  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  and  others,'  far  less 
fortunate,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  at  the  hands  of 
Jefferys.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  of  Colyton, 
for  the  following  account  of  some  of  the  terrible  proceedings 
in  that  town  at  this  awful  period.  His  chief  informant  was  a 
gentleman  far  advanced  in  life,  whose  great-grandmother  was 
living  at  the  time,  and  whose  very  aged  grandmother  used 
often  to  relate  the  tale  : — 

"  In  a  house  which  formerly  stood  in  the  main  street,  and 
has  long  since  been  burned  down, — an  ancient  building,  with 
a  double  gable  in  front  and  familiarly  known  as  The  Bird  Cage 
— there  lived,  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  a  man  named 
Clapp,  an  admirer  of  Monmouth  and  a  supporter  at  Sedgemoor. 
After  the  defeat,  parties  of  the  king's  soldiers  went  to  Colyton, 
as  they  did  to  other  towns,  in  search  of  fugitives  from  the 
battle  field  and  of  favorers  of  '.the  cause.'  In  their  search 
at  Coljrton  they  proceeded  to  the  Bird  Cage,  where  Clapp,  who 
had  arrived  home  safely,  was  in  bed.  Hearing  their  approach, 
he  had  barely  time  to  escape  through  a  trap  door  into  the  roof. 
This  trap  door  was  in  the  ceiling  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
bedroom.  The  soldiers  entered  the  room,  and  remarked  that 
as  the  bed  was  warm  its  recent  occupant  could  not  be  far  away. 
But  they  failed  to  notice  the  trap  door  and  gave  up  their 
search.  The  bed,  an  antique  piece  of  furniture,  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Another  fugitive,  residing  at  a  place  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  now  known  as  Bull's  Court,  was  surprised  in  the 

1  See  page  267. 
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midst  of  his  family  and  had  just  time  to  run  into  the  garden 
and  throw  himself  among  some  growing  cabbages  when  the 
soldiers  entered  the  house.  They  enquired  of  his  children 
where  he  was,  and  they  innocently  told  them.  The  story  is 
that  they  seized  and  executed  him  upon  the  spot,  quartered 
him,  and  drove  off*  one  of  the  quarters  in  a  wheelbarrow.  It 
is  added  that  when  passing  up  Dolphin  Hill  a  certain  shoe- 
maker, himself  implicated  and  fearful  of  his  own  fate,  called 
out  to  the  soldiers, — *  Ho,  ho  !  Then  you  Ve  caught  one  of  the 
rascals  ! '  Upon  which  they  compelled  him  to  drive  the  por- 
tion of  his  unfortunate  neighbour  round  the  town,  as  a  warning 
to  others." 

Literally,  this  would  have  been  exceptionally  sharp  practice, 
even  in  "the  Duking  Days."  The  man  might  have  been 
executed  subsequently,  but  not  without  a  trial,  or  a  mockery 
of  one.  No  doubt,  however,  that  Coljrton,  in  common  with 
other  western  towns,  was  in  due  time  suflSciently  familiar  with 
ghastly  human  mutilations,  for  the  author  of  the  "Bloody 
Assizes  "  tells  us  that  "  those  executed  [after  sentence  by 
Jeffreys]  were  hung  up  and  down  in  most  towns,  and  their 
quarters  and  heads  scattered  up  and  down  the  highways  and 
public  places."  Not  that  the  kings  men  were  at  all  nice  at 
any  time,  as  Colyton  people  were  made  to  experience.  Those 
dissolute  troopers  were  long  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
country.  A  party  of  dragoons  belonging  to  the  troops  of 
Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Cornbury,  ^  were  moved,  in  October, 
1685,  from  Honiton  and  Ottery  to  Colyton,  and  among  other 
pleasantries  amused  themselves  with  breaking  open  the  house 
of  William  Bird  and  carrying  off  bone  lace  to  the  value  of 
£325,  besides  frightening  his  wife  and  children  to  "  deaths 
door."  But  this  was  not  quite  done  with  impunity,  for  certain 
Devon  magistrates  were  ordered  to  investigate  the  outrage  on 
the  spot,  discover  the  offenders,  and  satisfy  Bird.  ^ 

Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  to  relate  that  **  a  third  person,  living 
at  the  Higher  Paper  Mill,  long  since  pulled  down,  hid  himself 

1  Seepages  651-3. 

'  Mr.  Rogers  has  founded  a  very  interesting  tale  upon  this  incident,  and  aln^/ 
given  it  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  PalmarCs  Weekly  Xewe, 
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under  the  water  wheel.  The  soldiers,  having  searched  the 
premises  unsuccessfully,  were  moving  off,  when  one  of  them 
noticed  under  the  wheel  something  white,  which  proved  to  be 
his  shirt  sleeve,  and  thus  led  to  his  discovery." 

Two  others  were  not  so  unfortunate.  "  On  Chantry  Bridge 
two  dragoons  were  stationed  to  prevent  any  suspected  person 
from  leaving  the  town.  A  man  went  over  the  bridge — ^a 
*  delinquent,'  although  not  known  to  the  soldiers  as  such — and, 
having  made  some  common  observation,  passed  on.  His 
anxiety,  however,  was  so  great,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
them  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  dragoons  instantly 
gave  chase,  striking  at  him  with  their  swords  just  as  he  jumped 
over  a  gate  and  escaped.  The  other  was  chased  round  the 
Back  Street  and  hid  himself  under  some  straw  in  a  narrow 
court,  where  some  persons  were  thatching.  A  dragoon 
repeatedly  thrust  his  sword  into  the  straw,  and  once  it  passed 
completely  through  the  man's  thigh.  The  dragoon,  however, 
did  not  discover  him,  and  he  also  escaped." 

A  man  named  Speed,  who  carried  on  the  wool  trade  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  is  said  to  have  been  boiled  in  his  own 
furnace.  This,  however,  too  much  resembles  the  Lynch  Law 
and  quartering  story,  but  is  doubtless  founded  on  the  fact  that 
a  person  named  Joseph  Speed  was  condemned  at  Dorchester 
and  hanged  there  on  September  7,  1685.  George  Steward, 
another  Colyton  man,  was  hanged  at  the  same  time,  as  were 
also  Mr.  Matthew  Bragge,  of  Childhay  and  Sadborough,  Mr. 
Smith,  the  constable  of  Chardstock,.  ^  and  several  others.  The 
author  of  the  "  Western  Martyrology  "  states  that  when  Mr. 
Speed  was  taken  to  the  scaffold  and  saw  there  his  "  country 
man  and  friend,"  he  called  out — "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
because  I  am  not  known  in  these  parts."  Being  answered  by 
his  friend — "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  condition,"  he 
replied, — "  It  is  the  best  day  I  ever  saw,"  and  added  that  he 
had  not  led  a  life  so  unchristian  as  many,  having  since  the  age 
of  sixteen  had  "  the  checks  of  conscience  "  upon  him.  Yet  he 
was  "  not  the  least  of  sinners,"  and  therefore  could  not  excuse 
himself.    "  Being  a^sked  by  some  rude  soldiers  whether  he  was 

^  See  pages  489  and  557. 
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not  sorry  for  the  rebellion  he  was  found  guilty  of,  he  coura- 
geously replied — *  If  you  call  it  a  rebellion,  I  assure  you  I  had 
no  sinister  ends  in  being  concerned,  for  my  whole  design  in 
taking  up  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  fight  for 
the  Protestant  religion/  "  He  then  commended  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  friend,  and  addressed  the  people  so  powerfully 
that  "  the  soldiers  said  they  never  before  were  so  taken  with  a 
dying  man  s  speech.  His  courage  and  christian-like  resolution 
caused  many  violent  men  against  the  prisoners  to  repent  of 
their  tyranny  towards  them,  some  of  whom  in  a  short  time 
died  full  of  horror.  And  thus  fell  this  good  man  and  true 
protestant,  and  one  that  held  out  to  the  end." 

Two  men,  named  John  Sprague  and  William  Clegg,  tried  at 
Exeter,  were  executed  at  Colyton.  They  were  attended  t« 
the  place  of  execution  by  the  vicar  of  the -parish,  the  Kev.  W. 
Salter,  who  prayed  with  them.  Sprague  made  a  speech,  which 
is  given  in  the  "  Martyrohgyy^  and  was  executed  while  Q^ 
waited  close  by  upon  his  knees,  *'  praying  to  himself  with 
seeming  zeal.''  A  place  called  the  Elms,  in  the  open  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  street  leading  to  Sidmouth,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  their  execution.  It  has  only  of  late  years 
ceased  to  be  a  shrubbery,  and  very  old  inhabitants  remember 
elms  there  with  iron  staples  affixed  to  them, — ^supposed  to  be 
relics  of  Jack  Ketch's  apparatus. 

The  list  of  Colyton  victims  is  not  yet  complete.  Richard 
Hall  and  John  Savage  suflfered  at  Sherborne,  and  a  Mr.  Robert 
Satchell  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Satchell  is  described  as  "  a  great 
^mirer  of  the  Duke,  which  got  him  many  enemies  among  the 
gentry.  He  always  hated  the  name  of  a  papist,  and,  as  it  fell 
out,  he  did  foresee  popery  advancing,  as  his  words  to  divers  of 
his  neighbours  can  testifie."  He  was  an  active  partizan  and 
had  a  very  generous  and  heroic  spirit.  "  No  sooner  had  he  the 
news  of  the  duke's  being  landed  but  he  set  himself  to  work  to 
serve  him,  desiring  all  he  knew  to  join  with  him,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  that  went  to  him  to  Lyme  and  was  with  him  to 
the  end.  But  after  the  route,  travelling  to  and  fro  to  secure 
himself,  was  at  last  taken  at  Chard  by  three  moss-troopers, 
under  no  discipline,  who  made  it  their  business  to  ruin  their 
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neighbours  in  those  parts.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to 
Ihninster  and  so  secured  in  Ilchester  gaol.  At  the  Bloody 
Assizes  at  Dorchester  he  took  his  trial  and  received  his  sentence 
with  the  rest."  Great  efforts  were  made  to  save  his  life,  but 
without  avail.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  appears  to  have 
had  some  conversation-  with  a  catholic  priest,  to  whom  he 
remarked,  pointing  to  the  wood  which  was  to  burn  his  bowels, 
— **  *  I  do  not  care  for  that.  What  matters  it  what  becomes  of 
my  body  so  that  my  soul  be  at  rest  1 '  So  praying  to  himself 
for  half  an  hour,  and  advising  some  he  knew  never  to  yield  to 
popery,  he  was  turned  off  the  ladder." 

Sir  Walter  Yonge,  the  local  entertainer  of  Monmouth  during 
his  celebrated  Progress  in  1680,  as  referred  to  at  page  267, 
came  out  of  the  rebellion  and  its  results  unscathed, — having 
taken  no  active  part  in  it,  and,  imlike  Mr.  Prideaux  and  others, 
being  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  consequences  of  having 
played  the  host  to  the  "  protestant "  champion.  ^  But  although 
personally  safe,  he  appears  to  have  received  a  reminder  that 
his  political  sympathies  were  not  unknown  nor  disregarded. 
At  the  time  of  the  Duke's  landing,  Escot  House,  near  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  was  in  the 
course  of  erection,  and  several  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
building  left  their  work  and  joined  the  insurgents.  Those  of 
them  who  escaped  with  life  from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  were 
taken  prisoners  and  were  ordered  by  Jeffireys,  it  is  said,  to  be 
hung,  as  a  warning  to  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  four  cross  road 
at  Tolewater,  ever  since  called  Bittery  Cross,  about  a  mile 
from  Escot.  Dr.  Cornish  supposes  that  the  selection  of  this 
spot  for  the  execution  was  intended  as  "  a  personal  or  rather 
political  affront "  to  Sir  Walter.  ^ 

The  Yonge  family,  as  before  stated,  were  of  considerable 

1  See  pages  420-1. 

'  Br.  Cornisli  makei  this  statement  in  his  '*  Short  Notes  on  the  Pariah  and  Church  of 
Ottery  SL  Mary"  and  seems  to  base  it  upon  the  evidence  of  "  one  of  oar  oldest  inhabi- 
tants," whose  aged  mother  "  remembered  the  stamps  of  some  old  posts  at  Spence  Cross 
( where  the  Station  Road  crosses  the  London  Road),  which  were  said  to  have  served  for 
gibbets  for  a  pablio  execution. "  "  77k  New  Martyrology"  makes  no  mention  of  any 
execntion  at  Ottery,  bat  Mr.  Roberts,  who,  in  his  *'  History  of  Lyme,"  supplies  many 
omissions,  mentions  the  names  of  William  Parsons  and  Thomas  Quinton  as  sufferers  at 
Ottery. 
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local  consequence.  Their  principal  residence  for  a  long  series 
of  years  was  at  Colyton,  but  they  were  closely  connected  with 
Axroinster  and  had  a  mansion  there,  as  stated  at  page  629. 
"  The  Great  House,"  as  the  small  portion  of  what  remains  of 
their  Colyton  residence  is  still  called,  is  situated  in  what  is  now 
called  Cuckoo  Street,  and  has  long  been  used  as  a  farm  house. 
It  became  the  property  of  the  Poles  of  Shute  in  1790,  whrn 
it  was  exchanged  by  Sir  George  Yonge  for  lands  at  Tallatoa 
It  is  an  interesting  fragment,  built  of  squared  flints.  In  one  of 
the  bedrooms  is  a  quantity  of  wainscot,  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  in  the  garden  is.  or  was,  a  curious  old  summer- 
house. 

The  Yonges  appear  to  have  sprung  from  Basildon,  in  Berk- 
shire. Mention  of  the  family  is  first  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  [1326-7 — 1376-7],  at  some  time  during  which 
William  Yonge  was  Member  for  Dorchester.  Thomas  Yonge 
was  mayor  of  Bristol  in  1410.  He  had  two  sons — Thomas, 
M.P.  for  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  constituted  by 
Edward  IV.,  in  1474-5,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  M.P. 
for  that  city  in  1454.  Walter  Yonge,  supposed  to  be  a 
grandson  of  the  judge,  settled  in  Devonshire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  resided  at  Ludburne,  where  he  dated  his  last 
will,  February  2,  1561.  John  Yonge,  his  only  son,  inherited 
from  his  father  considerable  estates  in  Dorsetshire  and  else- 
where, and  represented  Plymouth  in  Parliament.  He  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Colleton.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  was  a  person  of  some  importance,  having  arms  granted  to 
him  in  1583 — Ermine,  on  a  bend  between  two  cotises,  sabk 
three  griffins'  heads  erased,  or.  John,  his  elder  surviving  son, 
lived  at  Axminster  and  married  Alice  Starr.  One  of  their 
daughters,  Jane,  married  Richard  Mallock,  Esq.,  of  Axmouth, 
and  another,  Mary,  William  Fry,  Esq.,  of  Yarty.  Their 
brother  Walter  succeeded  his  father  in  1612,  and,  leaving 
Upton  Heliotis,  near  Crediton,  where  he  had  resided  during  hi^ 
father's  lifetime,  settled  himself  at  the  Great  House,  Coh 
ton,   and   kept   up   also   the   family  mansion  at    Axuiinster. 
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He  married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  Peryam,  of 
Exeter.     He  was  a  rigid  puritan,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
sheriff  of  Devon  in  1628.  Moreover,  he  and  William  Pole,  Esq., 
were  the  first  Members  of  Parliament  for  Honiton  when  the 
representative   privileges  of  that  borough  were  restored   in 
1640.      He  was  the  author  of  the  curious  diary  from  which  I 
make  some  extracts  at  pages  629-30^  and  which  was  acciden- 
tally  discovered  in  MS.  and   edited  and  published  for  the 
Camden  Society  by  Mr.  George  Roberts,  of  Lyme.      He  died 
in  1649  and  was  buried  at  Colyton  on  the  26th  of  December. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  bom  in   lj503  and  knighted  in  1625, 
became  M.P.  for  Plymouth  in  1640,  and  formed  one  of  the 
hundred  members  to  whom  Cromwell  denied  admission  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  received  a  very  spirited  "  remon- 
strance "  against  the  unconstitutional  act.  After  the  Restoration 
(September  26,  1661),  Sir  John  was  created  a  Baronet.     He 
occasionally  resided  at   Stedcombe,   Axmouth,   and  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Strode,  of  Newenham,  Plymouth. 
His  son  and  heir.  Sir  Walter,  M.P.  for  Lyme  in  1661,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Davie,  of  Creedy,  Devon.     His 
brother  William  married  Jane,  daugliter  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of 
Ashe,  and  resided  at  Castleton,  Sherborne.     The  next  baronet. 
Sir  Walter,  was  the  entertainer  of  Monmouth  in  the  celebrated 
"  progress" referred  to  at  page  267,  and  was  M.P.  for  Honiton 
in  several  parliaments.      He  died  July  18,  1731.     The  fourth 
baronet,  Sir  William,  was  M.P.  for  Honiton,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  at  War,  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
He  died  August  10,  1755.     The  fifth  and  last  baronet.  Sir 
George,  son  of  Sir  William,  was  Secretary  at  War,  M.P.  for 
Honiton  from  1754  to  1796,  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty, 
Vice  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  Master  of  the  Mint — an  office 
which  he  resigned  in  17^9  on  embarking  as  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     He  endeavored  to  establish  the  woollen 
factory  at  Ottery  St.  Mary.      Some  defalcation  at  the  Cape 
threw  him  "  under  a  cloud,"  and  he  died  in  poverty  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  on  September  26,  1812,  aged  80  yeai-s.     He  was 
wont  to  say  that  he  began  life  with  £80,000  of  family  property, 
received  £80,000  with  his  wife,  and  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
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ment  X80,000  for  his  public  services.     "  Honiton,"  he  often 
added,  "  has  swallowed  all." 

Colyton 'Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  large  and  in 
some  respects  an  interesting  building,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  its  tower  forming  a  beautiful  object  in  tbe 
landscape.  The  church  measures  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
by  sixty-one  feet.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  comparativelj 
modern,  bearing  evidence  of  the  decline  of  architecture  ijince 


the  Reformation,  The  chancel  ia  iincient  and  beautiful,  as  is 
also  the  tower,  which  hius  nothing  to  resemble  it  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  church  was  once  furnished  with  transepts, 
which  were  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  building  when  tlie 
aisles  were  added  to  the  nave.  Other  alterations  and  additions 
have  completely  changed  the  original  character  of  the  edifice. 
The  south  aisle  was  re-built  ia  1769,  and  the  north  aiale  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  1818,  when,  or  previously,  the  danng 
architectural  feat  was  performed  of  setting  the  tower  uprigbi 
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by  the  removal  and  re-building  of  three  of  its  piers  or  legs,  one 
by  one,  and,  during  the  process,  supporting  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  masonry  with  balk  props  !  This  dangerous  essay, 
which  a  Brunell  would  shrink  from  undertaking,  was  per- 
formed, I  believe,  by  an  amateur  architect  residing  at 
Shute.  The  chancel  has  also  aisles.  The  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  once  the  burying-place  of  the  Yongp  family, 
was  no  doubt  a  chapel,  for  the  piscina  still  remains  in  its 
south  wall.  It  is  now  "restored"  to  its  original  use,  and 
fitted  up  with  an  altar  and  other  "  appliances."  It  is  enclosed 
with  a  stone  screen,  immediately  outside  which  an  organ 
has  within  a  few  years  been  erected.  The  chapel  was  tor  a 
long  time  used  for  holding  vestry  meetings,  and  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  during  a  crowded  meeting,  the  floor  gave 
way  and  sent  a  few  of  the  weightiest  of  the  parishioners  into 
the  vault  beneath.  This  vault  was  afterwards  filled  up.  Mr. 
Rogers,  feeling  anxious  that  such  traces  of  a  once  influential 
and  now  extinct  family  should  not  be  lost,  removed  the  brasses 
from  some  of  the  lead  coffins,  and,  after  carefully  cleaning 
them,  attached  them  to  the  wall,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will 
long  be  permitted  to  remain.  They  record  the  deaths  of  Dame 
Gwen  Yonge,  November  11,  1729,  aged  65;  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  William  Yonge,  K.B.  and  Baronet,  August  8, 
1 735,  aged  63  ;  the  Honorable  Ann  Lady  Yonge,  September 
1,  1773,  aged  62  ;  and  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart,  K.B.,  died  at 
Hampton  Court  September  26,  1812,  aged  80  years. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  appropriated  as  a  mausoleum 
for  the  Pole  family.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  elaborate  screen, 
erected  by  Canon  Brerwode,  whose  initials  it  bears,  and  who 
was  vicar  of  the  parish  from  1524  to  1544.  The  monuments 
have  no  beauty,  and  there  are  records  of  the  deaths  of  William 
Pole,  Esq.,  August  15, 1587,  aged  "Lxxii.  yeares  and  vj.  dayes. 
He  was  "  sonne  of  William  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  John 
Drake,  of  Ashe,  which  William  was  sonne  of  John  and  Edith, 
daughter  of  Richard  Tytherleigh,  of  Tytherleigh,''  &c. 
Katherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham,  of  Hunt- 
worthy,  Somerset,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Sir  John  Popham,  knt., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  October  28,  1583.       She  was 
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mother  of  "  William  Pole,  knt.,  and  Dorothe,  wife  first  of 
Thomas  Erie,  Esq.,  secondly  of  Walter  Vavhan,  knight,  which 
were  liveing,  and  Alexander,  Hugh,  Bichard,  Arthur,  and 
Amy,  which  died  young ;  "  Mrs.  Grace  Pole,  wife  of  W.  Pole, 
Esq.,  and  her  two  sons — ^all  buried  in  Charminster  Church; 
Mary,  "  late  wife  of  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Shote,  Kng.,  heinge 
ye  eldest  daughter  and  one  of  the  foore  heires  of  Sir  W.  Peri- 
ham,  of  Folford,  Kng.,  Lo.  Chief  Barron,  of  ye  King  Majesties 
Exchequer."  S\\fi  had  "  three  sones  at  one  birth,  and  perished 
by  an  unfortunate  fall,"  May  2,  1605  ;  and  Sir  William  Pole, 
Bart.,  Master  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Anne,  December  31, 
1741.1 

Life-size  effigies  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Pole 
(daughter  of  Boger  Howe,  merchant,  of  London),  lie  bade  to 
back  upon  a  large  rectangular  tomb  under  a  Corinthian  canopy, 
incongruous  as  regards  the  architecture  of  the  church  but 
illustrative  of  the  decayed  taste  at  the  period  of  its  erection— 
1628.  The  canopy  is  surmoimted  by  a  shield  containing  a 
Latin  inscription,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  Pole  and  Howe 
are  displayed.  Arms  and  quarterings  of  the  Poles  and  other 
families  into  which  they  intermarried  are  also  found  in  the 
mausoleum. 

The  arches  which  divide  the  chancel  from  its  aisles  and  firom 
the  portions  of  the  nave-aisle  which  once  formed  the  transepts, 
are  very  beautiful,  springing  from  moulded  piers  with  capitals 
ornamented  with  foliage,  like  those  in  the  chancel  of  Shute 
church.  The  chancel  windows  are  good  specimens  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  but  the  central  eastern  window  is  of  recent 
erection  and  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  former  window 
bore  evidence  of  alteration  at  different  times  but  retained  the 
characteristic  features  of  its  original  design  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contained  some  beautiful 
stained  glass,  exhibiting  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  Strode,  Yonge, 
and  other  families,  with  the  cross  in  (he  centre,  and  other 
subjects,  and  an  inscription  at  the  bottom  to  the  effect  that  the 
restoration  of  the  window  was  the  gift  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barnes,  in  1829.     The  architecture  of  the  chancel,  as  well 

*  See  page  773. 
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as  that  of  the  tower,  is  Early  Perpendicular,  And  may  therefore 
be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^ 

The  nave  exhibits  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the 
chancel.  It  is  sufficiently  lofty  and  spacious,  but  its  details 
strike  the  most  indifferent  observer  with  a  sense  of  their 
inferiority.  Windows  with  plain  sexagonal  figures  in  the  head, 
and  flimsy  piers  supporting  circular  arches,  are  sufficient  to 
mark  the  style  of  architecture  (if  style  it  can  be  called)  which 
succeeded,  in  enlightened  times,  the  magnificent  productions  of 
our  forefathers,  who, — ^poor  miserable  souls  ! — were  content  to 
grovel  out  their  lives  in  the  ages  so  complacently  denominated 
**  dark."  The  western  Perpendicular  window,  however,  no 
doubt  a  fragment  of  the  older  nave,  is  striking  from  its  size. 
It  is  thirty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  broad,  and  consists  of 
nine  lights,  divided  by  transoms  into  two  stages,  with  tracery 
in  the  heading,  above.  It  is  greatly  mutilated, — most  of  the 
featherings  and  other  ornamentation  having  been  chopped 
away.  A  door  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  this  window 
forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  church.  There  is  another 
entrance  through  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  a  third 
entrance  through  a  small  doorway  in  the  chancel.  The  porch 
has  a  parvise,  ^  which  now  fonns  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  in 
the  south  aisle  from  without.  A  gallery  also  runs  along  the 
opposite  aisle.  The  font,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nave,  within  the  western  door,  is  new,  having  lately  been  pre- 
sented by  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Snook, 
a  much  respected  surgeon  of  Colyton.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
bowl  supported  by  a  central  marble  pedestal  and  four  smaller 
ones  at  the  angles  of  the  square  base  on  which  they  rest. 
Close  to  the  belfry  doorway  are  the  remains  of  a  very  curious 
old  alms  chest  evidently  of  ante-Reformation  date.      It  is  of 

^  In  the  year  1383,  when  Hngh  Bridham,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  and  Canon  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  hdid  the  vicarage  of  Colyton,  the  living  was  sequestrated  by  Bishop  Brantyng- 
ham  in  the  sum  of  twenty  marks,  on  account  of  the  dilapiilated  state  into  which  the 
chancel  had  been  allowed  to  fall.  The  vicar  alleged,  in  his  defence,  that  he  paid  ten 
pounds  a  year  to  the  Dean  and  (Chapter  of  Exeter,  which  was  a  serious  drain 
upon  his  income.  As  the  sequestration  was  withdrawn  soon  afterwards,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  repairs  were  effected  to  the  bishop's  satisfaction,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, therefore,  that  on  .this  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  present  chancel  was  erected. 

*  See  page  300. 


oak,  with  the  boxes  still  remaining,  and  has  an  inscription  in  uld 
English  letters  as  follows  : — "  This  is  ye  chest  for  ye  poor,uid 
he  that  hath  pitie  upon  them  lendeth  unto  ye  Lorde." 

The  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  heiglt 
of  ninety-five  feet,  and  is  supported  by  massive  piere  and 
arches.  It  consists  of  two  parts, — the  lower  part  square,  with 
battlements  and  angular  pinnacles,  and  the  upper  part,  or 


"  lantern,"  octangular,  with  battlements  also,  and  surmountei 
by  a  well-planted  weathercock.  The  octagon  is  lighted  by  a 
window  of  two  lights  in  each  of  its  eight  sides,  and  ia  sup" 
ported  by  flying  buttresses  which,  however,  cannot  support  it 
very  effectually,  seeing  that  they  terminate  not  against  the 
solid  masonry  but  against  the  window  inullions.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  octagon  is,  or  is  not,  an  addition  to  the  squaw 
base,  which  might  originally  have  carried  a  spire  instead,  J 
cannot  say.      An  inspection  of  the  masonry  of  the  interior 
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cartainly  does  not  justify  the  opinion  that  the  octagon  is  not 
part  of  the  original  design.  The  tower  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire,  and  I  have  lately  seen 
towers  like  it  in  Staffordshire, — one  of  them  being  at  Stafford 
itself.  But  in  those  distant  examples  the  octagon  part  is 
dwarfed,  and  nothing  like  so  graceful  as  that  at  Colyton,  being 
a  mere  finish  to  the  square  part,  strictly  the  tower  proper. 

The  square  part  of  Colyton  tower  contains  a  clock  with  two 
dials,  but  unfortunately,  in  these  railway  days,  only  an  hour 
hand  to  each.  In  the  octagon  above  are  six  bells,  which  have 
long  been  famous  for  their  quality  of  tone  and  for  the  style  in 
which  they  are  rung.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  bells  are  as 
follow  : — 

1. — ^Thia  bell  was  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  anno  domini  1772.  William 
Hatherly,  vicar  ;  Thomas  Bilbie,  fecit. 

2.— When  I  call,  foUow  me  aU.     John  Abbet,  J. P.,  1667. 

3. — O  Lord,  how  glorious  are  Thy  works.     Ao.  Di.  1611. 

4.— William  Drake,  gent,  chvrch warden,  J. P.,  1667. 

5. — Mr.  William  Uicary  and  Mr.  James  West,  churchwardens  ;  Thomas  Bilbie, 
fecit,  1775. 

6. — Thomas  Mears,  Whitechapel  Foundry,  London,  1837.  Sum  vitae,  mortis,  temporis, 
atquetuba.  A.D.  1711.  Recast  A.  D.  1837.  F.  Bams,  D.D.,  vicar;  Charles  Northam, 
James  Loveridge,  churchwardens. 

Among  the  accounts  of  the  Colyton  churchwardens  is  a  copy 
of  a  bond  and  an  agreement  for  a  new  bell  in  1580,  cast  by 
John  and  George  Poole,  of  Yetminster,  who,  "  in  consideration 
of  a  certen  sume  of  moneye  unto  them  alreadye  paied,  have 
melted,  made,  and  caste  one  bell  now  hanginge  in  the  tower  of 
the  parish  church  of  Coliton."  The  conditions  were,  that  "  yf 
in  case  the  same  bell,  at  any  tyme  herafter  on  this  side  the 
feaste  of  Ester  next  ensuynge,  shall  happen,  by  ringinge  or 
otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  defaulte  in  workmanshippe  of  the 
same,  to  breake,  teare,  rente,  or  els  to  cracke  or  jarre,"  the 
Pooles  or  their  executors  were  to  "  new  caste  and  make  the 
same  bell,  and  hange  uppe  the  same  agayne  in  to  the  said 
tower  in  such  sorte  and  order  as  the  said  bell  shall  and  maye 
contynew  and  abyde  "  for  one  year. 

The  parish  booke  contain  numerous  entries  of  expenditure 
upon  the  bells,  and  show  that  in  former  times,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  the  bell-founders  were 
migratory  and  did  their  work  upon  the  spot.     In  1611  the 
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outlay  wa8  unusually  great.  One  Blackford  was  paid  is.  iiijc/. 
"  for  going  to  the  bell-founder  to  have  him  come  hither,  when 
parish  met,  about  castynge  the  bells,"  and  the  churchwardens, 
Robert  Farrant  and  John  Sampson,  "  by  the  consent  of  the 
ffeoffees  and  xxty  men,"  borrowed  £40  "to  pay  the  bell- 
founder."  The  bell-founder  was  Robert  Wiseman,  of  Monta- 
cute,  the  "  even  tenor  "  of  whose  engagement  was  disturbed 
by  a  *'  matter  of  attorneyship,"  in  which,  however,  he  appears 
to  be  on  the  winning  side,  fbr  the  accounts  say  : — 

Item. — Paid  to  Robert  Wiseman,  the  bell  foander,  £zxv.  uU,,  whereof 
£xiiij.  for  the  new  casting  of  the  second  and  fift  bells,  £x.  viij«.  for 
203 /t.  of  metall,  iij«.  for  brick  to  make  the  furnace,  and  th'  other  zij«. 
for  the  chaises  hee  snstayned  about  the  suit  hee  conunenoed  against 
Roliert  Farrant  and  others  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        £zit.  ii}«. 

Item.  —  Paid  by  Robert  Farrant  for  his  atturney^s  fee  to  answer  the  said  sait  iiit.  viyl 

Item. — ^To  the  Bailiif  vid,  and  for  making  the  Sheryf  s  bond  iiijd.  ...  id. 

IteoL — For  making  the  bellfounder's  [bond]  and  his  quittance  unto  us     ...  i& 

Item. — Besides  for  breaking  of  Walter  Marey's  wayne  heade,  called  the 

Draught,  whereon  the  bell  was  dreiven,  wee  must  pay       ...  ...  ij«.'iuj(i^ 

The  items  for  the  erection  of  the  "  bell  house  "  and  the 
improvised  casting  apparatus  include  the  following  : — 

Item. — Paid  for  700  nayles  at  iiij<i.  the  100,  employed  about  the  bell  house  ijx.  iiiM 

Item. — For  lath  nayles  about  the  same  house               ...            ...  ...  Tiiji 

Item. — For  hooko  and  twigges  for  the  same  house       ...            ...  ...  u.'myl 

Item. — For  300  of  sparres  for  the  same  house               ...            ...  ...  vj«i. 

Item.— For  100  of  lathes  for  the  same  house                 ...            ...  ...  i«.  iiiH- 

Item. — For  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  and  vj.  seames  of  reed        ...  ...  iij«.  iiiH 

Item. — For  a  horse  to  fetch  the  same  reed      ...            ...            ...  ..  iiij*'- 

Item. — ^To  a  man  to  water  the  rede  and  for  his  help  in  other  business  ...  i'. 

Item. — To  William  Ford  for  two  daies' thatching        ...            ...  ...  ij«. 

Item. — To  the  man  that  served  the  same  thatch er  these  daies  ...  ... '  U, 

It  m.— To  John  Chappell  for  buylding  the  said  bell  house         ...  ...     £1    Or.    ^^ 

Item. — For  tile  stones  to  make  the  bell  furnace            ...            ...  ...  xij&  Tiij<t 

Item. — Fur  iij.  free  stones  used  about  the  same  furnace              ...  ...  is.  viiji^ 

Item. — For  vj.  seames  of  burr  stones  at  Beere  quarry,  for  the  furnace  iiijt. 

It  is  evident  that,  besides  the  re-casting,  the  entire  peal  was 
overhauled,  as  the  items  for  clappers,  "  crutches,"  "  banderies/' 
and  other  matters  attest : — 

Paid  to  William  Haydon  for  himself  and  his  three  men  towards  the  taking 

downe  of  the  bells  for  one  daies  work  apiece  for  each        •••  •••  iiij'* 

Paid  to  Tho.  Kireby  for  goeing  to  Drayton  for  a  beame  to  waigh  the  bells  ujs. 

Paid  more  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  to  fetch  the  said  beame  ...  ...  is,  wyi 

Paid  to  John  Way  for  making  a  place  to  weigh  the  bells  ...  v)ij<A 

Item. — Paid  to  the  said  William  Hayden  tor  the  taking  upp  of  the  aforesaid 
bells  and  for  stocking  and  hanging  of  them,  and  newe  hanging  and 
setting  of  the  gugions  of  th'other  three  bells,  for  these  daiea  work 
and  person^  hereafter  named  these  particular  sumcs  following.  [In  all 
£2  14#.  Ad.] 
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At  a  previous  period  Colyton  appears  to  have  numbered, 
among  its  handycraftsmen,  a  bell  founder — or  at  least  a  bell 
mender.  The  account  books  of  the  churchwardens  of  Glaston- 
bury contain  the  following  entry  : — 

"5'h  July,  25tli  Elizabeth  [1583].--Bond  from  Edd.  Mitchell,  of  Cooliton  (Collyton), 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  smith,  to  the  wardens  of  the  church  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  penalty  of  £4,  conditioned  that  he  should  during  his  life,  on  payment  of  a  pension 
of  ds.  a  year,  upon  eight  weeks*  warning  to  be  given  to  him  in  this  behalf,  kepe  in  good 
order  and  tuneable  the  three  greater  bells  of  the  sayde  church  of  St  John,  in  Glaston, 
in  those  places  onlie  of  the  sayde  bells  where  he,  the  sayde  Edd.  Mitchell,  hath  sowdered 
and  amended  them  before  the  sealinge  of  these  presents.  Sigm.  Ed^d.  MitchelL"  The 
mark  is  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  ^ 

The  Colyton  parish  books,  admirably  kept,  contain  numerous 
entries  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  social  life  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  periods  to  which  they  refer.  The 
Registers,  also,  are  perfect  models.  They  are  entitled  :  — "  The 
Booke  of  Mariadges  (Christeninge,  Buryalls)  take  his  begyn- 
nynge  the  XVIIJ.  daye  of  October,  in  the  yere  of  our  Loi-de 
God  1538.  Given  and  commaunded  by  the  iniunction  of  cure 
most  soureigne  Lorde,  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght,  and  in  the 
thirtye  yeere  of  his  most  noble,  rayne."  The  baptisms  com- 
mence October  20,  the  burials  October  28,  and  the  marriages 
November  26,  1538.  Under  the  date  1654,  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  matrimony  was  regarded  simply  as  a  civil 
contract,  and  not  a  religious  ceremony,  is  the  following  entry  : 
— "John  Gerard  was  married  to  Ann  Bagwell  the  19  th  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  by  Thomas  Drake,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon,  according  to  an  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  presence  of  Tho.  Drake,  Edward  Washer, 
Bemhard  Pinhay,  Peter  Bagwell."  ^  A  still  more  curious  entry 
occurs  under  the  date  1660,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Reformation  : — "  It  having  been  certifyed  by  two  approved 
physicians  of  the  necessity  of  Sir  John  Yonge  eating  flesh, 
upon  which,  having  granted  him  a  former  license  (so  farre  as  in 
mee  was)  the  same  distemper  again  continuing  (as  is  certifyed 
by  one  of  the  said  physicians)  his  need  of  flesh  being  ye  same, 
I  do,  as  much  as  in  mee  is,  give  ye  said  Sir  John  Yonge  license 
to  eat  flesh,  having  ye  said  necessity.      In  witness  whereof  I 

J  **  H'uitory  of  OlMtorC' 
-  See  page  747. 
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have  subscribed  my  name  this  eighth  day  of  March,  1660. 
John  Wilkins,  vie,  in  the  presence  of  John  Whicken,  one  of 
the  churchwardens."  Long  after  this  period  the  keeping  of 
Lent  was  enforced  by  proclamation,  and  an  office  for  granting 
licences  to  eat  flesh  in  any  part  of  England  was  established  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  advertised  in  the  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1687.  But  much  relaxation  was  obtained  at  this 
period  by  giving  money  to  the  poor  instead,  until  at  last  the 
custom  died  out — in  all  probability  to  be  revived  in  our  own 
day  should  the  mania  for  "  ritualism  "  continue  in  its  march  oi 
superseding  religion.  ^ 

The  most  interesting  monument  in  the  church  is  the  one 
known  as  that  of  **  Little  Choke-a-bone,"  of  which  an  engrav- 
ing is  contained  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter.  It  a'>nsists 
of  the  recunibent  figure  of  a  girl  wearing  a  coronet  and  with 
an  angel  at  her  head  and  a  dog  at  her  feet,  under  a  canopy  of 
beautiful  stall  work,  and  the  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  (X)n- 
taining  also  the  arms  of  Courtenay  quartered  with  the  Royal 
arms,  is  as  follows : — "  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  the  Princess  Katharine, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England.  Died 
at  Colcombe,  choked  by  a  fish  bone,  A.D.  MDXIL,  and  was 
buried  under  the  window  of  the  north  transept  of  this  church. 
The  monument  was  moved  from  the  north  aisle  to  its  present 
position  in  the  choir  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  also 
bore  the  cost  of  its  repairs — parts  of  it,  especially  the  taber- 
nacle work,  having  been  badly  used.  The  figure  itself  as  it 
now  appears  is  represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite 
page  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  I  am  indebted  fur  i^ 
use  to  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  Miss  Strick- 
land, in  her  '* Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England"  is  certainly 
wrong  in  stating  that  the  subject  of  the  Choke-a-bone  monu- 
ment died  at  Havering.     She  was  residing  at  the  time  with 

^  See  Buru's  **  Iliaiory  of  Parish  BeyigUrs"  in  which  several  cases  similar  to  that  c 
Sir  John  YongH  are  given,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  Hiatory  of  Henley"  1^6^' 
for  a  list  of  persons  preatnUd  in  1595  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  among  them—'*  Bobert 
Chamberlin,  for  roasting  a  pigg  in  his  howse  the  xxiii.  of  Marche,  wch  was  spent  A 
Thomas  Seywell*s  house,  the  cobbler,''  and  '*  Henry  Waular  for  seething  ij.  poe  <^ 
bacon." 


^i 


ber  parents  at  Coloombe,  and  tliereex^rerienced  the  ailsfurtune 
which  occasioned  her  death. 


Againat  the  western  wall  of  the  north  aisle  a  handsome 
monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Robert  Sloper  Piper,  who  died  December  23,  1873,  aged  84  ; 
Mary,  his  wife,  and  his  mother.     Other  monuments  record  the . 
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deaths  of  Captaiii  John  Piper,  July  17,  1801,  aged  62  ;  laeuL- 
Col.  John  Piper,  C.B. ;  'Ayrant  Piper,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Captain 
Batut,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bours. 

There  are  several  records  of  members  of  the  Sampson  femily, 
who  for  generations  occupied  an  influential  position  at  Colyton. 
They  include — George  Sampson,  1610 ;  Thomas  Sampson, 
1700,  and  his  wife  and  son,  Thomas  ;  John  Sampson,  July  18, 
1780  ;  his  wife,  1764  ;  Anne,  their  daughter,  1749  ;  Samuel 
(of  Chard),  their  son,  December,  1788  ;  Mary,  their  daughter, 
wife  of  John  Callard,  Esq.,  of  Ford,  Stockland,  March  11, 
1803,  aged  82 ^  John  Sampson,  Esq.,  March  17,  1796,  aged 
76  ;  Thomas,  November  1,  1856,  aged  71,  and  Frances  Anna, 
his  wife,  August  25,  in  the  same  year.  The  arms  of  Sampson 
are — argent^  a  cross  moline,  azure. 

William  Westofer  [of  Yardbury — see  page  793],  1622. 
William  Drake,  of  Yardbury,  son  of  John  Drake,  of  Ashe, 
Esq.  (see  page  793),  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
died  March  7,  1680,  aged  51  ;  and  three  of  his  children. 
"The  mother  of  the  said  William  Drake  the  son  was  Marga- 
ret, the  sole  davghter  and  heir  of  William  Westofer." 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Pole,  Baronet,  April  16,  1628.  An 
inscription  on  the  pavement  marks  the  burying-place  of  Sir 
William  Pole,  of  Colcombe,  the  historian  of  Devon. 

Rev.  George  Rhodes,  late  vicar  of  Colyton,  March  15,  1 798. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  curious  old  brass  with  this  inscription 
in  black  letter  : — **  Here  lieth  John  Strobiyg,  the  elder,  late  of 
the  pisch  of  Colly  to.,  mchand,  which  John  decessyd  the  xj. 
day  off  September,  in  the  yere  off  owr  Lord  God,  A  thousand, 
ccccc,  xvj,  on  whois  soule  jhu  have  mercy.  Amen."  He  was 
the  donor  of  some  lands  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

Captaiii  Henry  Wilson,  who  commanded  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Packet,  the  Antelope,  when  wrecked  on  the 
Pelew  Islands  in  August,  1783,  died  May  11,  1810,  aged  70. 

Frederick  Barnes,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christchurch,  Ox'brd,  and 
Durham,  fifty-two  years  vicar  of  Colyton,  eldest  son  of  BaJph 
Barnes,  Canon  of  Exeter  and  Archdeacon  of  Totnes.  Bom 
June  9,  1770,  and  died  August  19,  1859.  It  is  truthfully 
inscribed  of  him  that  "  Honesty  of  purpose  and  benevolence 
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of  heart  endeared  him  to  all."  Anna  Bartlett,  October,  1719, 
aged  29.  Eleanor  Buckland,  wife  of  Kagh  Buckland,  January, 
1615.  Edward  Clarke,  sen.,  May  30,  1610  ;  Agnes,  his  wife, 
July,  1616  ;  Elizabeth  Gyl,  their  daughter,  November,  1610. 
Edward  Croft,  1680. 

Elizabeth  Long,  wife  of  Joseph  Long,  gentleman,  April  1, 
1624,  with  arms — a  griffin  segreant,  between  four  cross-cross- 
lets,  impaling  a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  garbs,  with 
a  mullet  for  difference. 

Henry  and  Maria  Parsons,  1653,  1666.  Edward  Pratt, 
September  22,  1690  ;  John,  April  2,  1805,  aged  71  ;  Betty, 
October  1,  1816,  aged  75  ;  Robert,  March  1,  1813,  aged  72. 
Jaue  Vye,  May  9,  1655  ;  Walter,  August  28,  1670.  William 
Skinner,  February  2,  1855,  aged  72.  John  Paumier,  Esq., 
March  3,  1798,  aged  24 —tablet  erected  by  Sir  John  William 
de  la  Pole, 'Bart.  John  Warmington,  November  15,  1783; 
Mary,  his  second  wife,  July  17,  1800 ;  Mary  Purkiss,  daughter 
of  Mary  by  a  former  marriage,  April,  1827,  aged  7.  John 
Trethilke,  1514.  John  Wilkins,  minister  from  September  19, 
1647,  till  August  24,  1667 — of  whom  more  presently.  Joseph 
Chapman,  July  8,  1663 — ^tablet  erected  by  his  pupil,  W. 
Walrond,  Esq.,  of  Bradfield.  —  Marwood,  with  the  arms  a 
chevron  between  three  goat^'  heads  erased,  impaling  a  chevron 
between  three  swans.  Philip  Mitchell,  of  Barrishayes,  June 
26,  1800;  aged  67;  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  January  18,  1814, 
aged  75. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  decipherable  tombs  and  head- 
stones in  the  churchyard  : — 

Anning  James,  September  25,  1829,  aged  52 ;  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah, 

October  12,  1836,  aged  26  ;  WilUam,  April  27,  1842,  aged  28  ;  George,  infant  sou ; 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  William,  February  7,  1825,  aged  30. 
Baker  Robert,  May  28,  1758,  aged  43 ;  Susannah,  wife.  May  17,  1771,  aged  48 ;  and  a 

son  ;  John,  February  2,  1826,  aged  69 ;  Sarah,  January  20,  1841,  aged  72. 
Bartlett  William,  May  1,  1853,  aged  70 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  February  21,  1870,  aged  83 ; 

William,  son,  April  7,  1S47,  aged  29. 
Batstone  Thomas,  March  4,  1821,  aged  56  ;  Mary,  daughter,  February  10,  1815,  aged  20 ; 

Haunah,  daughter,  November  20,  1811,  aged  13  ;  Matthew,  January  6,  1822,  aged 

36 ;  Elizabeth,  February  28,  1843,  aged  85  ;  Fanny,  July  2,  1813,  aged  7. 
Batten  Mary,  January  3,  1841,  aged  79. 
Beed  George,  March  10,  1831,  aged  83 ;  Sarah,  wife,  April  12,  1831,  aged  83  ;  Sarah, 

September  21,  1847,  aged  67. 
Boalch  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas,  December  13,  1789,  aged  65  ;  Mary,  daughter, 
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March  7.    1796,  aged  43;  Thomas,  September  II,   1826,  aged  43;  Mary,  wife, 

March  13,  1839,  aged  55  ;  Sarah,  daughter,  December  11,  1823,  aged  19;  Joseph, 

father  of  Thomas,  May  29,  1836,  aged  84. 
Bridle  James,  Febmary  27,  1864,  aged  76  ;  Mary,  wife,  April  30,  1817,  aged  30. 
Barnard  Edward,  July  11,  1786,  aged  56  ;  Sarah,  wife,  September  17,  1791,  iged  51. 
Bossell  William,  November  20,  1858 ;  Dorothy,  James,  aud  Sarah,  iufant  children  of 

John  and  Sarah. 
Callend  Ann,  October  21,  18—. 
Clapp  John,  buried  March  5,  170S.     Age  undecipherable.    Robert,  May  10,  1735,  aged 

58  ;  John  and  Robert,  children. 
Clarke  Jane,  wife  of  John,  November  30,  1783,  aged  38. 
Clatworthy  Ann.     Very  old  stone,  date  and  age  buried. 
Clogg  WiUiam,  of  Shute.  March  12,  HAS,  aged  60. 
Cooper  WiUiam,  January  4,  1831,  aged  33. 

Costin  John,  April  15,  1820,  aged  32  ;  Betty,  wife,  August  10,  1819,  aged  28. 
Crago  Catherine,  wife  of  John,  July  20,  1783,  aged  25. 
Dare  Richard,  August  8,  1852,  aged  90  ;  Unity,  w.fe,  July  20,  1842;  a^ed  70 ;  Williun, 

son,  June  13,  1842,  aged  39. 
Dene  Florence  Eliza,  lf=^50. 

Denslow  Henry,  July  27,  1830,  aged  65  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  October  24,  1842,  aged  79. 
Drewe  Robert,  May  27,  1828,  aged  79  ;  Mary,  wife,  September  21,  1807,  aged  59 ;  Elia 

beth,  second  wife,  February  20,  1823,  aged  68. 
Edwards  John,  May  22,  1825,  aged  82;  Eleanor,  wife,  November  24,  1826,  aged  7^. 

Matilda,  wife  of  F.C.,  December  13,  1850,  aged  28. 
Farmer  Christopher,  October  1,  1854,  aged  50;  Honor,  wife,  July  3,  1838,  aged  2S; 

Margaret,  second  wife,  March  20,  1845,  aged  47  ;  Eleanor,  Mardi  23»  1853,  age>I 

29. 
Farrant,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  December  lA,  1804,  aged  63. 
Foswill  Mary,  wife  of  John,  December  19,  1840,  aged  42. 
Freake  Mary,  wife  of  John,  December  28,  1788,  aged  30 ;  and  several  infants. 
Fioom  Robert,  March  8,  1826,  aged  51 ;  Sarah,  wife,  September  15,  1837,  aged  661 
Gale  John,  November  9,  1808,  agetl  13  ;  Amos,  1835,  aged  76. 
Gamsey  Mary,  wife  of  Meshach,  of  Honiton.     Date  and  age  undecipherable, 
(vood  John,  June  1,  1762  ;  Mary,  daughter. 
(Joff  Samuel,  May  13,  1808,  aged  64. 
Grigg  Robert,  March  17,  1786,  aged  84 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  February  27,  1761,  age  I  '^^ 

Frances,  daughter,  March  10,  1784,  aged  50 ;  Eleanor,  diughter,  December  4,  ii^^ 

aged  53  ;  Jacob,  May  4,  1796,  aged  54  ;  Jane,  daughter,  lb08. 
Guppy  Eleanor,  May  26,  1826,  aged  13. 
Harvey  Charles.     Date  undecipherable  ;  WiUiam,  January  24,  1840,  aged  92  ;  Elinheth, 

wife,  October  13,  1843,  aged  83. 
Hawker  Nathaniel.     Very  old  stone.     Date  undecipherable. 
Hicks  Mary,  wife  of  John.     Date  and  age  undecipherable. 
Hudge  Edward,  April  19,  1824,  aged  42  ;  Rebecca,  wife,  February  5,  1825,  a^  ^^' 

Hodge,  Edward,  sen.,  March  29,  1831,  aged  75  ;  Jane,  his  wife,  March  %  1^*^ 

aged  92. 
HolweU  John,  January  22,  1832,  aged  73  ;  Ann,  wife,  November  17,  1836,  age<l  75;  >a^ 

five  children. 
Hunt  Dorothy,  May  1,  1859,  aged  91. 
Impey  John,  Esq.,  Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Elijah  Impef 

First  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William,  Ben^ 

Died  August  2,  1858,  aged  86. 
Lane  Thomas,  December  30,  1826,  aged  67  ;  Mary,  wife,  Febmary  14,  1858,  aged  9i>: 

Robert,  son,  August  9,  1859,  aged  56  ;  I^ane  John  and  Jane ;  Mary,  their  di&g^ 

ter,  wife  of  George  Pocock  Pudner,  of  Shute,    April  15,  1841  ;    Qeo-ge  Poc*^ 

Pudner,  1859. 
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Leighton  John,  July  22,  1782,  aged  59  ;   Elizabeth,  **  who  kept  a  reputable  boarding 

school  in  this  town  near  fifty  years."    January  13,  1807)  aged  80. 
Liddon  Ann,  wife  of  Captain  Matthew,  R.N.,  February  20,  1849,   aged  48  ;  Fanny, 

infant  daughter  ;  Ann,  relict  of  Samuel  Bilke,  Esq.,  September  30,  1839,  aged  80. 
Marwood  James,  September  15,  1783,  aged  62  ;  Mary,  wife,  June  12,  1785,  aged  63. 
Matthews  Thomas,  April  1,  1846,  aged  72  ;  Robert,  June  2,  1845,  aged  62  ;  Jane,  wife, 

August  22,    1868,  aged  76 ;   Mary  Ann,  daughter,  January  24,  1841,  aged   13 ; 

Thomas,    March   28,    1759,    aged  75  ;    Mary,   wife,   June  29,    1780,   aged   77 ; 

Philip,  son,  November  15,  1809,  aged  70 ;  Hannah,  wife  of  Philip,  September  29, 

1768,  aged  35  ;  John,  son  of  Philip,  an  infant. 
Mitchell  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas,  February  2,  1801,  aged  39 ;  John,  son,  April  30,  1817, 

aged  27. 
Mountstephen  Richard,  February  2,  1866,  aged  93  ;  Mary,  wife  July  21,  1847,  aged  78 ; 

Maria  Horsey,  their  daughter,  September  9,  1843,  aged  40. 
Newbery  William  Hurley,  September  5,  1842,  aged  49  ;  Mary,  wife,  January  17,  1843, 

i^^58. 
Newman  John  and  Mary,  his  wife.     Date  obliterated. 

Northam  Charles,  January  1,  1848,  aged  73  ;  Maria,  wife,  November  11,  1860. 
Pady  Jacob,  March  28,  1808,  aged  86  ;  Mary,  wife,  November  19,  1835,  ageil  72  ;  John, 

May  7,  1770,  aged  85  ;  Sarah,  wife,  September  1,  1777,  aged  83. 

Our  aged  bones  Ueft  buried  here 

In  hopes  to  rise  among  the  just. 

All  friends  most  dear  be  sure  to  prepare 

To  follow  us  soon,  for  you  must. 

Parris  Alfred,  January  21,  1838 ;  Ann,  November  28,  1814— children  ;  John,  November 

30,  1822,  aged  35. 
Pavey  Charles,  March  16,  1847,  aged  81  ;  Honor,  wife,  December  22,  1840,  aged  67  ; 

Honor,  December  5,  1847,  aged  36  ;  Charles,  January  4,  1849,  aged  .38  ;  Matthew, 

June  22,  1849,  aged  91  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  November  22,  1824,  a^^ed  51  ;  Simon, 

son,  July  30,  1849,  aged  40. 
Payne  Frances  Camilla,  November  28,  1826,  aged  40. 

Pearcy  William,  October  16,  1851,  aged  66  ;  Ann,  wife,  December  26,  1858,  aged  64. 
Powlesland  John,  June  9,  1846,  aged  40  ;  Jane,  his  mother,  January  6,  1859,  aged  79. 
Pring  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas,  January  14,  1850,  aged  84. 
Pulman  Henry,  "  who  for  many  years  kept  a  respectable  boarding  school  in  this  town.  He 

died  July  3,  1826,  aged  63.     This  stone  is  erected  by  his  grateful  pupil  Joseph 

White  Niblock." 
Quick  John,  December,  1826,  aged  70 ;  Betty,  wife,  October,  1826,  aged  71  ;  and  four 

infant  children. 
Real  Thomas,  September  23,  1771,  aged  6a 
Reed  Agnes,  wife  of  John,  March  30,  173 J,  aged  56. 
Restorick  John,  September  4,  1864,  aged  50  ;  Mary  Anne,  wife,  March  12,  1850,  aged  43  ; 

Ann,  wife  of  John,  September  5,  1796,  aged  55. 
Richards  Benedictns,  March  15,  1847,  aged  54  ;  Ann,  wife,  August .2,  1835,  aged  36  ; 

Thomas  and  Henry,  sons  ;  John,  October  2,  1837,  aged  66 ;  Mary,  wife,  January 

7,  1624,  aged  44;  Elias,  son,  January  10,  1838,  aged  30  ;  Louisa,  daughter,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1803,  aged  2. 
Robins  Robert,  December  19,  1800,  aged  67  ;  Bridget,  wife,  August  15,  1836,  aged  87  ; 

and  several  children. 
Salter  Mary  Jane,  February  26,  1847,  aged  12  ;  Maria  Ann,  infant  daughter  of  Eli  and 

Mary,  December  11,  1840. 
Scobell  Joseph,  April  25,  1831,  aged  60  ;  Mary,  wife,  December  22,  1835,  aged  64. 
Sellers  James,  May  30,  1820,  aged  35  ;  Samuel  Anning,  March  19,  1856,  aged  77  ;  Sarah, 

wife,  January  8,  1869,  aged  71  ;  Ruth  and  Dinah,  infants. 
Skinner  Eleanor,  wife  of  William,   '*  who,  with  her  brother  and  sister,  fell  victims  to 

inoculation  for  the  small  pox  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days,"  September  11, 
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1790,  aged  32  ;  William,  her  hasband,  December  23,  1820,  aged  69  ;  Joanius  lus 

siflter,  Janoafy  22,  1819,  aged  72. 
Slade  John,  Angust  Id,  1790,  aged  71 ;  Maria,  wife,  November  7,  1803,  aged  84 ;  Ano 

and  Betty,  daughters. 
Smith  John,  Lientenant,  October  5,  1845,  aged  66  ;  Alice,  wife,  September  24,  I85A, 

aged  75 ;  Thomas,  July  23,  1767,  aged  55  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  April  11,  1763,  aged 

58 ;  also  two  sons.     Dates  nndecipherable. 
Sparks  Peter,  May  13»  1841,  aged  41  ;  Eleanor  Bickley,  wife,  March  22,  1855,  aged  5a 
SpiUer  Abraham,  jnn.,  April  20,  180^  aged  37  ;  Rebecca,  July  6,  1856,  aged  87  ;  Betty, 

December  1,  1811,  aged  74  ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas,  January  14,  1809,  aged  46  ; 

Thomas,  son,  Angnst  19,  1826,  aged  26 ;  Abraham,  of  Hinton  St  Geoi^ge,  Jane 

13,  1844,  aged  50 ;  John,  October  14,  1859,  aged  80. 
Spnrway  Alan,  March  26, 1790,  aged  85  ;  Sarah,  wife,  Jannaiy  30,  1788,  aged  85  ;  i;V]IliaBi, 

Joly  27,  1820;  Rebecca^  wife,  April  9,  1803,  aged  63 ;  John,  son,  Joly  7,  1790, 
'    aged  20;  James,  Angnst  11,  1813,  aged  71 ;  Fanny,  mife  of  James,  Manb  20^ 

1821,  aged  84. 
Stocker  Thomas,  April  22,  1858^  aged  66  ;  Sasan,-wife,  Febmaiy  14,  1844,  aged  41. 
Swain  Isaac,  March  16,  1854,  aged  23. 

SweeUand  Amy,  daughter  of  John.    Date  and  age  undecipherable. 
Symes  Le  Vieux,  surgeon,  September  9,   1833,  aged  48  ;   Sarah,  wife,  November  20, 

1833,  aged  40 ;   John  Lantrow,  June  18,  1823,  aged  78 ;  Ann  Irish,  dangjhter, 

December  1,  1851,  aged  68. 
Warry  Elizabeth,  May  14,  1816,  aged  24 ;  George,  March  3,  1816,  aged  26. 
Westlake— Here  lyeth  the  remains  of  the  three  Misses  WesUake,  late  of  Colyton.     AIjo 

their  faithful  servant,  Mrs.  Cary.    No  date. 
White  Richard,  August  23,  1800,  aged  74  ;  Joan,  wife,  February  3,  1799,  aged  72  ;  John, 

son,  June  4,  1788,  aged  31 ;  Lawrence,  June  16,  1832,  ag^  31 ;  Elizabeth,  daog^- 

tor,  January  5,  1842,  aged  15. 

What !  must  she  go  ?    What !  is  there  no  physician 
•  Could  help  administer  in  her  condition  ? 
Alas  !  Her  time  was  come,  her  glass  was  run, — 
She  did  not  die  before  her  work  was  done. 

Wilson  Captain  Henry,  May  11,  1810,  aged  70;  Judith,  wife,  January  28,  1830,  aged 

85  ;  Henry,  son,  December  23,  1837,  aged  60. 
Wood  William,  November  22,  1849,  aged  43  ;  Sarah,  wife,  November  18,  1873,  aged  73  ; 

Louisa  and  EUlen,  children. 

The  living  of  Colyton  is  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  who  are  the  appropriators  of  the 
great  tithes,  commuted  for  £584  10s.  The  vicarage  is  valued 
in  the  King's  Books  at  £40  10s.  lOd.,  and  the  tithes  ajre  com- 
muted for  £372. 

The  vicarage  house  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  church- 
yard. It  was  built  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Dr.  Brerwood,  the  vicar,  whose  taste  and  liberality 
were  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  erection  of  the  screen 
which  encloses  the  burying-place  of  the  Poles,  in  the  parish 
church.  Repairs  have  greatly  changed  the  appearance  of  a 
building  which  Leland  designated  a  "  fair  house."      The  firont 
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gable,  however,  underneath  which  is  the  principal  entrance, 
through  a  Tudor  arch,  remains  unaltered.  Underneath  the 
battlement  is  an  inscription,  in  old  English  letters,  as  follows  : 
— "  Meditatio  totum,  Peditatio  totum^^'  which,  being  freely 
interpreted,  may  signify  that  as  meditation  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  mind,  so  walking  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  body, — a  proposition  to  which  every  angler  will  very 
heartily  assent.  The  date  MCCCCCXXIX.  is  also  given, 
together  with  the  initials  "  T.B."  and  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Veysey  between  the  double  rose  and  pomegranate. 

The  following  is  the  most  complete  list  of  vicars  which  I  am 
able  to  present.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver's  list 
in  that  industrious  and  able  writer  s  "  Ecclesiasticcd  Antiquities^ 
of  Devonshire"  to  which  list  I  have  made  additions  from  other 
sources : — 

Bobert  de  la  Hille,  May  23,  1237.  The  following  clause  occars  in  the  agreement 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  his  institution  : — '*  Tenetur  et  invenire  suis  sumptibus 
alinm  capellanum  qni  deseryiat  Ecdesie  de  Battoombe  (Q.  Gatcombe)  ter  in  ebdomadA 
secundum  fomam  compoeitionis  inite  inter  noe  et  Dominum  Robertum  Hoskyn  super 
cautari&  ejnsdem  ca{>elle." 

Richard  de  Colyton  was  collated  by  lapse  of  time,  by  Bishop  Bronescombe,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  1269.  The  Bishop  required  this 
vicar  to  provide  a  chaplain,  "  qui  jugiter  cantarie  drserviet  in  Capellft  de  SheteJ* 

William  ,  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Exeter.      Admitted  to  the  vacant 

vicarage  December  21,  1274. 

John  de  Gatepath  succeeded  April  22,  1280. 

Robert  Blond,  whose  institution  is  not  recorded.     He  died  vicar  July  6,  1320. 

Walter  de  Kewenton,  admitted  Blondes  successor  September  14,  1320. 

Richard  Brondich.     Died  February  24^  1332-3. 

Richard  de  Ketelby.    Admitted  March  14,  1332-3,  on  whose  death 

Roger  de  Underdown  succeeded,  December  23, 1348.  But  very  shortly  after  his  in- 
stitution he  resigned  the  living,  and 

John  Polyt  was  admitted  February  28,  1348-9. 

David  de  Wynston.    Admitted  April  3,  1349. 

William  Coke  followed  April  19,  1350.  He  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of  Stoke- 
gumber,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  with 

John  Hethene,  on  November  17,  1351. 

Hugh  Bridham  (whose  institution  is  not  recorded ),  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  and  Canon 
of  Exeter  Cathedral 

Robert  Wydeslond,  whose  institution  is  not  recorded. 

John  Ffotyndon  was  admitted  January  17>  1410-11. 

John  Hull,  December  20,  1412.  His  wUl,  made  on  the  Friday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Agatha,  Febrqary  1438-9,  was  proved  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  in  Honiton,  April  17f 
1439.  He  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew.  Amongst  other 
bequests,  he  leaves  eight  marks  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  young  women  of  his 
parish,  "ad  maritizandum  eas.*' 

John  Wards  succeeded  Hull,  March  1,  1438-9,  and  resigned  the  living  twenty-six 
years  later,  shortly  before  his  death.    In  his  will,  made  February  18,  1465-6,  and  provet' 

3  o 
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Xank  37,  1466^  is  the  foOvmmg i—^^htgo  mA  Fntenutitem  beate  Maiie  ds  Coljtn 
ana"  tvn  ««Itai  lego  ad  Falncaa  dmarmm  GmiUarmm  dieU  Eodm  de  Colytoi, 

J<»kB  Cole,  advtted  on  WaHe*a  radsaatioo,  Norcmber  24,  1465. 

John  Crake  atceeded  ca  Cote  a  irrigiwrinB,  Scptmhw  17,  1466.  TUi  Tkv  died 
Fdnaiy  21.  1488-9. 

EolMft  0A«7a,  Sl  T.  P.  AdButtedMarciilli,  after  Crake's  death.  On  OBimfB^aik 

Jeka  Nan  «B  adwtted,  April  24,  15051     On  wfaoae  death 

WmiaM  Glovier  falloved,  October  14,  1506. 

Richaid  Ssdaor,  vhoae  iaitilatinn  is  not  reooidBd,  bat  on  whoee  rwiignarion  (prob- 
Uy  for  the  AichdeMowy  of  Totnes*  m  saooeBor  to  John  Foiford,  on  May  13, 1515) 

Nichotes  HflBdkave  wm  «^-^**««<,  Maj  27,  1515i  *  He  became  a  Canoa  of  Eieter 
Cathednl  OB  Jne  3^  151& 

ThoasM  IhuewuJe,  Fehtmaiy  X  1524-5,  oa  the  death  oC  Henshswe.  For  TCiy  muf 
yean  he  vaa  Chaaecllor,  or  GiaDd  Vicar,  to  Bishop  Veysey.  He  reboilt  the  Tion^ui 
is  said  to  haw  provided  tibe  autea  for  the  Pote  aiale^  aa  stated  elaewheieL 

Bkhaid  Haydoa  foOoved.  October  11,  1514  oa  whose  resigiiataoa 

KAwmmmA  Stoppott  waa  adaitted  Ticsr,  Deoenaber  12;  1557,  on  whoee  resigBstioo 

George  Aithn- was  adMtted,  Jane  13^  1565.  EBs 'mmcapative  will  waa  allowwl  I7 
Bi^op  Wookoa  oB  April  15,  1583L     He  died  on  the  preTioos  3rd  of  March. 

HcBj  Hin,  adiutted  SeptenOier  10^  1583,  on  the  pnwentatinn,  Jbacgice,of  thelW 
dent  and  Chapter  of  the  Ca^edial  Chnidi  of  StL  Peter,  in  Bzeter,  in  the  ▼acancj  d 
the  deanery.  He  was  bniied  Aagut  8^  1592.  By  hia  will,  made  NoTcmber  1, 1590,  be 
^ve  40e.  to  the  poor  of  Colyton. 

Bal^  Trmv«a»  admitted  October  1,  1592L 

John  Eedm,  admitted  October  6,  1608,  on  the  death  of  the  last  inenmbent  Pktne, 
Jamm  Pur,  imc  fwe,  by  ^ant  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  liVlUiam  Helyar,  AicbdeKn 
of  Barnstaple,  who  had  aarigned  the  aame  to  Pwr.    On  whoee  ceesicm 

Wilfiam  Hnll  snceeeded,  Jannary  3,  1611-12L  Pktran,  kae  vice,  WHliam  Westom, 
of  Oolyton,  GcntL,  by  riitne  of  a  grant  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  Tlia 
▼iear  was  buied  Jane  I,  1627. 

Balph  Hvfechenaon.  His  institntion  dom  not  oeenr,  owing  to  the  Tscaney  of  tbe  See, 
bnt  npon  Us  deaUi 

Thomaa  CoIlyM,  Pkebcndaiy  of  Exeter  Gathedial,  wns  admitted,  Angnst  31, 1^36^ 
The  Pumh  Bcgister  shows  that  he  waa  bnried  on  April  30,  1665. 

Dr.  Manfton,  afterwatda  one  of  CromwdTa  dtH'^M'"*  ^^^ 

John  WiOdna  waa  |aiinlml  in  1647  and  eontinned  till  BartholoBMw's  Day,  !€£. 
when  he  waa  ejected.  Dr.  Calamy  aays  that  he  waa  "  a  man  of  eminent  piety  wd  ab 
exedkot  preacher,  and  remarkably  affectionate,  eo  that  he  aeldom  quitted  the  patpit 
withont  shedding  tears,  Thoogh  he  had  eeveral  children  he  quitted  thia  ▼alnaUe  lina$ 
withont  repining.  After  Bartholomew'a  Day  he  preached  in  his  own  honae,  and  ioob  difii 
ot  wisumpoon 

Robert  Simeon.    Jannaxy  8»  1676-7,  on  Tanner's  fesiion. 

llVllliam  Salter.  ManA  16,  168^  on  Simeon's  resignation.  Thii  vicar  was  boned 
Mays,  172& 

George  North,  vicar  m  1714L 

Peter  Bomaford,  admitted  February  4,  1728-9;  on  whoee  neignation 

John  Fiaher  amxeeded,  Ootober  15^  1734. 

GoQ^ge  Aniti%  admittad  SeptenOier  30,  1737,  on  Fisher's  death.  He  wm  re  adaitte<i 
>:tober  10,  1738. 

Heniy  Barton,  admitted  October  22,  1764^  on  Anstis's  death,  on  whoee  ceasion 

William  Hatherly  sttoceeded,  September  24|  1766.  Dying  on  the  2tad,  thia  vicar  vn 
buried  October  6,  1781. 

Oeotge  Rhodee  followed  on  Jannary  4,  1782.  He  died  Mandi  15^  1798,  and  *« 
buried  March  22,  aged  54. 
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Geoif^e  Nntoombe,  son  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Nntcombe,  atlmitted  July  30,  1798.  - 
Died  May  28,  1799,  and  was  barie<l  in  Exeter  CathedraL 

Richard  Bailer,  son  of  Bishop  Bollfr.  Died  December  19,  1806,  and  was  buried  in 
Exeter  Cathedral  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

Frederick  Barnes,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ's  Chnrch,  Oxford,  and  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Chancellor  Barnes,  was  admitted  March  3,  1807.  He  was  greatly  beloved,  and  after  an 
association  with  Colyton  for  more  than  half  a  century  died  in  August,  1859,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

The  Rev.  M.  Gueritz,  the  present  vicar. 

According  to  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  taken  by  Royal 
order  at  the  Reformation,  the  parish  of  "  Coliton  "  is  set  down 
as  having  "  one  peir  of  vestments  of  cloth  of  tyssue,  v.  beUes 
in  the  tower,  and  one  chalys  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Robert  Folett,  Simon  Repyngton,  Nicholaus  Hofer,  and  others." 
The  entire  hundred  of  Colyton  is  "  credited  "  with — "  Eight 
chalices,  iiij.  pixis,  ij.  paxis,  j.  shippe,  ij.  cruetts,  j.  sylebox,  j. 
crosse,  j.  sence,  and  half  vnce  of  sylver  rynges." 

The  Unitarians  and  Independents  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  Dr.  Manton,  who  became  one  of  Cromwell's 
chaplains,  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  nonconformity 
in  the  town,  and  the  work  was  zealously  carried  on  by  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  John  Wilkins,  who,  as  already  stated,  was, 
in  1662,  ejected  from  the  living  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  He  became  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation,  which  then  assembled  in  what  is  now  the  Unita- 
rian Chapel,  having  previously  preached  for  some  time  in  his 
own  house.  He  died  of  consumption  in  1667,  and  was  buried 
ip  the  parish  church,  and  upon  an  almost  undecipherable  stone 
upon  the  floor  are  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Such  pillars  layed  aside; 
How  can  the  church  abide  ? 
He  left  his  pulpit  hee 
In  Patmos  Qod  to  see. 
«       This  shining  light  can  have 
No  place  to  preach  but's  grava" 

After  his  death'  no  regular  minister  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  for  a  time,  "  the  flock  "  being  "  served  by  fellow- 
sufferers  in  the  district," — Mr.  GiU  of  Shute,  Mr.  Ashwood  of 
Axminster,  Mr.  Tarrant  of  Musbury,  Mr.  Short  and  Mr. 
Kerridge  of  Lyme,  Mr.  Godwin  of  Uplyme,  and  Mr.  Soreton 
of  Honiton.  The  bulk  of  the  work  devolved  upon  Mr.  Gill, 
who  had  been  ejected  from  Shute  and  was  probably  soon 
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regularly  installed  at  Colyton,  and  remained  there  till  his  death 
in  1688.  Mr.  Keriidge  succeeded.  He  had  been  a  school- 
master at  Lyme,  and  was  turned  out  of  his  office  for  heterodoxy. 
Mr.  Murch  records  that  "  at  the  time  of  the  Rye  House  Plot 
the  county  troops,  in  consequence  of  some  groundless  suspi- 
cions, were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lyme  and  seize  both  himself 
and  his  excellent  colleague  Mr.  Short,"  one  of  whose  sons 
"  assisted  Mr.  Kerridge  at  Colyton  and  educated  young  men 
for  the  ministry."  ^  The  elder  Mr.  Short  was  implicated  in 
Monmouth's  Rebellion,  and  imprisoned  at  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Kerridge  died  in  1705  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
Rosewell,  in  whose  time  the  congregation  flourished  at  first, 
but,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  retain  an  assistant  to  "  work  " 
the  neighbourhood,  a  feud  arose,  and  at  his  death,  in  1707, 
several  of  the  congregation  turned  Baptists  for  a  time.  But 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Short  appears  to  have  healed  the 
breach,  especially  as  he  had  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Towgood,  ^  who  kept  an  academy  in  the  town  until  his  removal 
to  Shepton  Mallet  in  1716. 

Mr.  Youatt  succeeded  Mr.  Short,  who  removied  in  1714,  and 
Mr.  Youatt  himself  either  died  or  resigned  in  1745.  Mr. 
Slater,  who  followed,  is  described  as  "an  Arian  if  not  Unita- 
rian." The  salary  of  the  pastor  at  this  time  was  £10  less 
than  that  of  Goldsmith's  curate — 

'*  Passing  rich  on  forty  poands  a-year." 

Thirty  pounds,  however,  Mr.  Murch  explains^  '*  was  then 
deemed  a  good  sum  even  for  the  support  of  a  family."  It  was 
soon  after  Mr.  Slater's  appointment  that  the  present  chapel 
was  built. 

Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin  had  the  pulpit  from  1761  to  1765,^  when 
he  removed  to  Taunton  and  was  succeeded  for  two  ye;ur8  bv 
Mr.  Anstis,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bridport.  After  this  there  was  no  appointment 
for  four  years,  but  in  1772  Dr.  Cornish  accepted  an  invitation 
and  held  his  office  fifty  years.     He  lived  in  a  house  adjoining 

^  Mnrch*8  **  History  of  Preshylerianigm,"  to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  much  o€ 
my  information  relative  to  uonconformity  at  Colyton. 

*  See  xMiges  681-3. 
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the  chapel  and  kept  a  respectable  school,  using  the  chapel 
gallery  as  a  schoolroom.  Although  highly  respected  individually, 
his  ministry  is  said  by  Mr.  Murch  to  have  been  "  not  popular." 
He  was  an  author,  and,  along  with  several  works,  published  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life  in  "  The  Monthhj  Repository"  ^  Dr. 
Cornish  died  in  1823,  and  among  his  successors  were  Mr.  Skey, 
1824-6;  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthews,  1826-9;  Mr.  John  Smith, 
1830-2;  Mr.  James  Taplin,  1834;  Mr.  James  Cooper  for 
three  years ;  Mr.  Evans  for  fifteen  years  ;  Mr.  M'Combe  for 
five  years ;  Mr.  Brunton  ;  Mr.  Dunn  for  one  year ;  and  Mr. 
Dare,  the  present  minister.  The  following  is  a  list  of  tablets 
within  the  building  : — 

Buckland  Marianne  Hanis,  February  2.3,  1855,  aged  58.  Powell  George,  Esq.,  Com- 
mander R.N.,  November  5,  1855,  aged  65  ;  Catherine,  his  wife,  August  I7f  1862, 
aged  74.  Stirling  Donald  Mc'Nee,  29  years  master  of  the  Feoffee  School,  Colyton, 
January  27,  1863,  aged  73 ;  Elizabeth  May  Ami,  his  daughter,  August  26,  1853, 
aged  22.     Finn  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Mr.  Stirling,  March  10,  1364,  a|^  81. 

In  the  chapel  yaVd  are  headstones  recording  the  deaths  of  — 

Batstone  Matthew,  September  15,  1871.  Evans  Ophelia  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  D. 
L.,  February  2,  1866,  aged  42  ;  Herbert,  infant  son.  Kingdon  Catherine,  widow, 
December  9,  1845,  aged  92.  Kittle  Fanny,  July  15,  1860.  Moor  Philip,  March 
28,  1832,  a^ed  73.  Symes  Elizabeth,  June  26,  1860.  Tanner  William^  June  9, 
1845,  aged  44 ;  Hester,  wife,  August  31,  1846,  aged  42— late  of  Swan  River, 
Western  Australia, 

In  the  Independent  Chapel  are  tablets  to  the  following  : — 

Isaac  Rev.  John  Eames,  six  years  pastor  of  the  chapel,  February  7,  1858,  aged  61.  Man- 
field  Susannah,  wife  of  John,  October  1,  1871,  aged  80.  Pady  Rev.  Jacob,  pastor 
for  39  years  and  founder  of  the  chapel,  July  23,  1852,  aged  79 ;  Florence,  wife, 
February  5,  1844,  aged  78.  Smith  Rebecca,  wife  of  John,  plumber,  November  12, 
1836,  aged  38.  Tillman  William,  January  26,  1852^  aged  71 ;  Judith,  wife, 
January  29,  1832,  aged  49. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyard,  a 
cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1858-9.-  It  is  situated  on  the  Sid- 
inouth  Koad,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Butts,  and  wiis 
consecrated  in  June,  1859.  Among  the  interments  up  to  1874 
are  the  following : — 

Abrahams  James,  July  27,  1873,  aged  57. 
Anning  Sarah,  January  12,  1862,  aged  51. 
Baker  Frances  Maria,  May  31,  1874 
Bond  Annie  Radford,  December  4,  1869,  aged  12. 
Brown  Henrietta,  July  26,  1862,  aged  42. 

1  VoL  XVIIL,  page  619. 
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Bon  PhiHp,  April  19,  187*2,  aged  85 ;  Phcebe,  April  25,  1867,  aged  7a 

Cle^  Willijun,  Jaaoary  12,  1^4,  aged  69 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  April  8,  1870,  aged  74. 

CQUina  Lcmisa,  July  II,  1868,  aged  68. 

Dolling  Geoxge  Thomas  French,  Septenber  9,  1868,  aged  50  ;  Elizabeth,  Leah,  and  Mary 

Ann,  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  1857. 
Dommett  Mary  Lane,  wife  of  William,  November  6,  187),  aged  50. 
Farmer  James,  Angnst  17,  1868,  aged  86 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  April  4,  1863,  aged  78. 
Gill  Elizabeth  Lewis,  May  18,  1871,  aged  23. 

Googfa  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Francis  John,  solicitor,  of  Gray's  Lm,  April  30,  1871,  aged  76. 
Halae  James,  Jone  22,  1871,  aged  64 

Hawkins  MeUora,  wife  of  William,  November  20,  1869,  aged  75. 
Head  Harriet,  wife  of  Robert  David,  July  5^  1869,  aged  70. 
Harford  Sarah,  wife  of  John,  May  27,  1862,  aged  67. 
Johnson  Mary  Ann,  January  31,  1872,  aged  17. 

Mills  Ellen  Mary,  April  7,  1863,  aged  22 ;  Samnel,  her  father.  May  2-3,  I8S3,  aged  52. 
MitcheU  John,  December  14,  1865,  aged  80 ;  Elizabeth,  October  17,  18S2,  aged  75. 
Newbery  K.  M,  April  9,  1872,  aged  41. 
Pady  Elizabeth,  September  3,  1859,  aged  36  ;  Matilda,  sister,  Janoaiy  21, 1860,  aged  27  ; 

Maiy,  January  3,  186Q,  aged  69. 
Parris  Thomas,  May  12,  1871,  aged  52. 
Pavey  Emily,  wife  of  George,  M.&CaEL,  of  Cdyton  Cottage,  Jane  14,  1863,  aged  23  ; 

aiao  an  infant  son,  Jane  10,  1863. 
Bestorick  Joseph,  June  17,  1870,  aged  97  ;  Sarah,  wife,  March  21,  1873.  aged  81. 
Ko^rs  Mary  Croft,  1858,  aged  58 ;  Arthar  Dene,  bom  and  died  in  185S  ;  Lettice,  1863. 
Seaward  Elizabeth,  Biarch  2,  1870,  aged  72. 
Snook  John  Clement,  Aagast  22,  1858,  aged  10  ( bariedin  the  charchyard) ;  Edith  Mary, 

May  19, 1865,  aged  20. 
Stokes  Richard,  Jane  23,  1866,  aged  70  ;  Elizabeth,  wife.  May  3,  1865,  aged  7a  " 
Tett  Elizabeth,  Aagast  14,  1860,  aged  94. 
Toaer  Saimh,  wife  of  Edward,  May  26,  1870,  aged  70. 
Travelyan  Rev.  George,  vicar  of  Stogamber,  1871,  aged  75l 
Yandervelle  fienriette  Felicie,  January  23,  1869,  aged  79.      Stone  erected  by  J.  L.  Scar- 

broagh,  Esq.,  of  Ooly  House,  in  whose  family  she  was  a  faithfal  and  esteemed 

servant  for  forty  years. 
White  EliAbeth,  wife  of  John,  OctolMr  9,  1871,  aged  73. 
WimUe  Alice,  December  17,  1865»  aged  8a 

Colyton  is  rich  in  parochial  charities.  Most  of  what  are 
called  the  Parish  Lands  formed  part  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  ^  and  were  granted  "  by 
letters  patent  bearing  date  January  6,  1546,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL,"  in  consideration 
of  £1000  paid  principally  by  the  family  of  Strowbridga  These 
lands  are  vested  in  a  corporation  composed  of  twelve  feoffees 
and  twenty  freeholders,  called  "  the  Twenty  Men  of  Colyton," 
who  are  nominated  by  the  majority  of  the  parishioners.  The 
property  consists  of  the  farms  ef  Lovehayne  and  Buddleshayes, 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  this  property  was  not*  included  in  the  estates  restored  to  the 
Courtenays,  along  with  their  title,  in  Uie  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  restoration  did  not, 
of  coarse,  extend  to  such  of  the  forfeited  property  as  had  been  sold  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crow^i. 
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comprising  229a.  2r.  13p.^  houses  and  lands  at  Colyford, 
Ottery  Saint  Mary,  and  Alphington,  sixteen  acres  of  land  at 
Hampton,  in  the  parish  of  Shute,  the  profits  of  the  markets 
and  fairs,  and  other  property,  producing,  in  the  aggregate,  an 
annual  income  of  £221  10s.  lOd.  Out  of  this  sum  are  defrayed 
all  the  expenses  of  the  town  water,  including  a  small  salary, 
the  repairs  of  the  market  house,  and  a  salary  of  £3.0  a  year  to 
the  master  of  the  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  twenty 
boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — and  the  master 
is  provided  with  a  dwellinghouse  erected  in  1612.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  income  is  distributed  among  the  poor  who  are 
not  in  the  constant  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  other 
charities  are  : — An  annual  distribution  of  bread  to  the  amount 
of  £3,  arising  from  a  rent  charge  upon  Rowlandsham  Farm, 
bequeathed  by  Thomas  Holmes,  in  1670;  the  dividend  of 
£100,  three  per  cent,  stocks,  left  by  Isaac  Grigg  in  1812,  and 
distributed  in  bread  ;  and  the  dividend  of  £200  stock  in  the 
five  per  cents,  to  the  Colyton  Sunday  Schools,  given  by  the 
Rev.  James  How.  ^  Boarsdown,  in  Colyton  parish,  belongs  to 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by 
Dorothy  Moggridge,  relict  of  Thomas  Moggridge,  of  Exeten 
The  will  is  dated  July  14,  1617- 

With  regard  to  its  school,  I  may  state,  that  Colyton,  in 
common  with  many  other  places,  is  now  brought  under  a 
School  Board,  pursuant  to  the  recent  "  Elementary  Education 
Acts.'*  The  first  school-board  election  took  place  on  May  23, 
1874,  with  the  following  result : — Mr.  George  Hawkins,  Mor- 
ganshayes,  321  ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Kingdon,  Wilhayne,  308  ;  Mr. 
Richard  Kettle,  shopkeeper,  291  ;  Mr.  William  Dommett, 
Great  House  Farm,  268  ;  the  Rev.  M.  Guerit:?,  vicar,  239  ; 
Mr.  F.  Stokes,  tallow  chandler,  158  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Kingdon 
(who  was  too  late  to  ofl&cially  withdraw,  as  he  wished),  40. 
The  first  five  were  elected. 


I  « 
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c;hapter  XV. 


EATON  and  Beer,  on  the  western 

side  of  the  Aze,  form  a  united 
I  parish  three  miles  south  of  Coly- 
ton  and  seven  miles  from  Axmin- 
Eter.      It  akirte  a  beautiful  little 
ly  in  the  English  Channel,  and  the 
tself  is  included  in  the  Great  Bay 
by  Portland  on  the  east  and   the 
cstaix  on  tne  west.     The  parish  comprlseB  an  area  of 
2,717  acres,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 
of  2,155,  being  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  eight  since 
1851.     During  summer  the  numbers  are  greatly  swelled  by 
visitors.     Seatoo,  the  principal  place  in  the  pari^,  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  shore  between  the  romantic  clifi&  of  Beer 
on  the  west  and  those  of  Axmouth,  at  the  distance  of  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  on  the  east.  ^      The  beach,  indeed,  is  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and,  being  open  and 
extensive,    has    hardly   its   equal   along    this  far-famed    and 
delightful  coast.     It  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  open 
valley  for  miles,  and  from  the  clife  and  hills  around  are 
stretches  of  ravishing  coast  and  inland  scenery,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  pure,  bracing,  and  exhilarating  wr  materially 
contributes. 

'  A  view  of  %  portion  at  the  range  of  western  clifli,  tenninfttuig  with  Be«r  Hoad. 
426  feet  high,  ii  given  in  a  future  page. 
',*  The  view  uontatDetl  in  the  initial  letter  to  thit  chapter  it  that  of  the   entrance  to 

ISinilon  House. 


The  opening  of  the  railway,  io  1668,^  has  be&n  the  tneans  of 
converting  Seaton  from  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  isolated 
of  sea-side  villages  into  a  modern  "  watering-place  "  of  some 
pretensions  and  yet,  happily,  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  the 
original  primitiveness  which  is  its  greatest  charm.  Comfort- 
able lodging  houses  are  numerous,  hot  and  cold  baths  are 
obtainable,  shops  are  yearly  increasing,  there  is  excellent  hotel 
iiccommodation,  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  are 
proposals  for  buildings  on  the  beach  which  have  a  most  imposing 


effect — in  lithograph.  Seaton,  like  Axmouth,  when  the 
harbour  existed,  was  of  considerable  consequence  as  a  shipping 
port'.  Tradition  says  that  the  church,  which  now  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  place,  was  then — or  an  older  church  was — 
about  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  town  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  almost  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  meeting  near  the  beach.  The  principal 
.street,  as  it  appears  looking  up  from  near  the  point  of  their 
junction,  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Many  of  the  smart  shops 
and  hoiuas  which  are  now  so  comparatively  stately,  occupy 

'  See  the  lutroJuctory  Chapter— page  83. 
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the  sites  of  what,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  were  cob-built 
cottages.  Polwhele,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
says  that  Seaton  ''  is  a  remarkably  neat  village,''  and  adds  that 
"  the  houses  are  thatched  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  Devon- 
shire cottages  in  general,  and  every  house  has  a  finished  air/' 
Leland,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  describes  his  visit 
to  the  town  as  follows  : — "  From  Colington  to  Seton,  now  a 
mene  fisschar  toun,  scant  two  mile.  I  passed  over  Cole  water 
again  at  Coliford  or  I  cam  to  Seton«  Ther  hath  beene  a  very 
notable  haven  at  Seton.  But  now  ther  lyith  between  the  two 
pointes  of  the  old  haven  a  mighty  rigge  and  barre  of  pible 
stones  in  the  very  mouth  of  it,  and  the  river  Axe  is  dryven  to 
the  very  est  point  of  the  haven,  cauUid  Whitclif,  ^  and  ther,  at 
a  very  smaul  gut,  goith  into  the  se ;  and  ther  cum  in  smaul 
fisschar  boates  for  soccur.  The  toun  of  Seton  is  now  but  a 
mene  thing,  inhabited  with  fisschar  men.  It  hath  been  Jar 
largei'  when  the  haven  was  good.  The  abbate  of  Shirbume  was 
lord  and  patron  of  it.  •  .  .  .  The  men  of  Seton  b^ran  of 
late  dayes  to  stake  and  to  make  a  mayne  waulle  withyn  the 
haven,  to  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  Ax  ry  ver,  and  ther, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  old  haven,  to  have  trenchid  through 
the  chisille  pleach],  and  to  have  let  out  Ax  and  receyvid  in  the 
main  se.  But  this  purpose  cam  not  to  effect.  Me  thought  that 
nature  most  wrought  to  trench  the  chisille  hard  by  Seton  toun, 
and  ther  to  let  in  the  se."  ^  Eisdon  says  of  Seaton  that  "  it 
is  memorable  for  the  Danish  princes'  landing  there  in  937,  as 
also  for  the  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of  CoUiton  to  make  an 
haven  there,  which  they  had  solemnly  named  Colliton  Haven, 
and  procured  a  collection,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for 
the  levying  of  money  to  effect  the  same,  of  which  work  there 
remaineth  no  monument — only  a  remembrance  of  such  a  place 
among  stranger^  that  know  not  where  it  stands,  and  is  at  this 
day  [1630]  a  poor  fishing  village."  The  money  collected  for 
this  desirable  undertaking  was,  Sir  William  Pole  sayg, 
"  converted  to  woi-se  use." 

^  Whitdiff,  or  Whitediff,  is  on  the  western  side  6f  the  bay,  between  Seaton  and 
Beer.     The  eminence  over  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  is  Haven  CUf, 

*  Leland*8  **  Itinerary,''    See  page  lia. 
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Stukeley,  in  his  "  Itinerarium  Curiosum"  published  in  1 724, 
calls  Seaton  a  little  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and  says 
that  **  it  has  been  a  great  haven  and  excellent  port,  of  which 
they  still  keep  up  the  memory.  The  shore  is  rocky,  high,  and 
steep,  consisting  of  the  ends  of  hills  which  here  run  north  and 
south.  The  ground  at  the  bottom,  under  the  rocks,  is  marly. 
The  waves  wash  it  down  perpetually,  imdermining  the  strata 
of  stone,  which  from  time  to  time  fall  down  in  great  parcels. 
At  present  this  haven  mouth,  which  is  a  good  half  mile  over,  is 
filled  tip  with  beach,  as  they  call  it — that  is,  coggles,  gravel, 
sand,  shells,  and  such  matter  as  is  thrown  up  by  the  rowl  of  the 
ocean.  So  that  the  river- water  has  but  a  very  narrow  passage 
on  the  east  side  under  the  cli£  The  beach  was  covered  over 
with  papaver  luteum  comiculatum,  now  in  blossom.  On  the 
west  side,  near  Seaton,  upon  a  little  eminence,  is  a  modern 
ruined  square  pharos  built  of  brick.  They  remember  it  sixteen 
foot  high,  and  two  guns  lye  there.  They  say  there  were  for- 
merly many  great  foundations  of  houses  visible  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  pi*esent  town,  hut  now  swallowed  up.  And  in  all 
likelihood  there  stood  the  Rom/xn  city.  More  inwardg,  towards 
the  land  beyond  the  great  bank  of  beach,  is  a  marsh  which  the 
sea  has  made,  landing  its  self  up  when  its  free  flux  was 
hindered.  This  is  full  of  salt  pans,  into  which  they  take  the 
sea  water  at  high  tides.  When  they  dig  these  places  they  find 
innumerable  keels  and  pieces  of  vessels,  with  nails,  pitch, 
anchors,  &c.,  six  or  eight  foot  deep,  because  it  was  formerly 
part  of  the  haven.  Anchors  have  been  found  as  high  as 
Axminster,  and  beyond  it,  tho'  now  there  is  no  navigation  at 
all.  .  .  .  Just  by  the  present  haven  mouth  is  a  great  and 
long  peer  or  wall  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  made  of  great  rocks 
piled  together  to  the  bredth  of  six  yards.  They  told  me  it 
was  built  many  years  ago  by  one  Gourd,  once  a  poor  sailor, 
who,  being  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  told  by  a 
certain  Greek  that  much  treasure  was  hid  upon  Hogsdon  Hill, 
near  here,  and  that  this  memorial  was  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  ancestors.  Gourd,  upon  his  return,  digging  there,  luckily 
found  the  golden  mine,  which  enriched  him  prodigiously.  So 
that  at  his  own  expense  he  built  this  wall,  with  an  intent  to 
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restore  the  harbor.  The  people  hereabouts  firmly  believe  the 
Btoij,  and  maay  have  dug  in  the  place  with  like  hupee,  aod,  as 
an  argunaent  of  Its  truth,  they  say  some  of  hU  family  are  still 
remaioing  that  live  upon  their  estate  got  by  him." 

Stukeley  gives  a  curious  etching  of  the  view  of  Seaton  and 
its  surroundiiigs  as  seen  from  White  Cli£^  on  the  western  side, 
and  I  have  had  It  copied  and  engraved  on  a  reduced  scale — 
but  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  prominent  features  of  the 
spot  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  artist  and  his  excessively 
docile  horse.  The  letters  seen  in  the  engraving  are  thus  ex- 
plained in  a  footnote  to  the  ori^nal  etching  : — "  A.  Seaton ;  R 


Salt  pans;  C.  Watch-tower;  D.  Portland."  The  mouth  of 
the  estuary  appears  to  occupy  quite  half  the  distance  from 
what  is  now  the  mouth  to  the  "  Watch-tower,"  which  was  pro- 
bably, at  a  remote  period,  in  the  midst  of  the  water, — the 
estuary  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  width  of  the  mareh, 
up  which  the  sea  flowed,  and,  mingling  with  the  river  water,  a 
far  greater  volume  than  now,  rendered  Axe  Bridge  at  Colyfonl 
impassable  at  high  tides  even  at  a  time  so  comparatively  recent 
as  that  of  Leland.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  geolo^cal 
changes  which  formed  the  marsh  and  have  nearly  closed  the 
harbor,  must  have  considerably  advanced  at  that  time,  for 
Leland  distinctly   states    that  "  smaul  fisschar  boats "  alone 
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came  in  **  for  soccur."  The  process  must  have  gone  to  a  great 
extent  even  a  century  before,  for  in  1450,  so  important  was  the 
haven  and  so  urgent  the  danger  that  Bishop  Lacy  granted 
forty  days'  indulgence  to  true  penitents  who  should  contribute 
to  the  works  "in  now  portu  in  litterore  maris  apud  Seton.'* 
A  century  before  that — in  1346-7 — such  was  the  rank  of  the 
port  that  it  furnished  two  ships  and  twenty-five  men  as  its 
quotum  towards  the  expedition  against  Calais.  In  1837  the 
remains  of  a  vessel  of  about  seventy  tons  were  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  a  long  distance  from  its  mouth.  The  vessel 
was  of  massive  build  and  doubtless  of  a  far  anterior  date  to 
that  of  Leland's  "  fisschar  boats."  ^  The  portions  of  the  marsh 
below  Seaton  Church  are  still  called  Merchant  Roads,  and 
there.  Tradition  says,  the  ships  in  ancient  times  received  and 
discharged  their  cargoes. 

Many  have  been  the  more  modern  attempts  to  counteract 
the  physical  changes  of  the  shore  and  to  improve  the  once 
famous  harbor.  In  the  early  park  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Erles,  of  Bindon,  spent  much  time  and  money  upon  the 
work  "  Sir  Thomas  Erie,"  says  Risdon,  "  when  he  had 
brought  the  same  to  some  likelihood,  was  taken  away  by  death, 
leaving  his  labors  to  the  unruly  ocean,  which,  together  with 
unkind  neighbours  ( by  carrying  away  the  stones  of  that  work ), 
made  a  great  ruin  of  his  attempt."  In  the  early  part  of  the* 
present  century  several  of  the  farmers  of  Axmouth  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes  attempted  to  dig  out  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  harbor,  and  each  sent  men  for  the  purpose  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  farm.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made,  when  a  flood  destroyed  their  labors  and  the 
attempt  was  given  over  in  despair.  The  late  Mr.  HaUett  also 
spent  large  sums  upon  the  harbor,  and  ought  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  government,  as  a  national  work.  But  he  was 
not,  and  sJthough  for  a  time  small  vessels  were  able  to  enter 
and  some  trade  was  done,  the  sea,  not  being  sufficiently 
resisted,  went  on  with  its  work,  the  pier  became  shaky,  and 
the  harbor  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

1  See  a  pamphlet  on  this  snhject  hy  the  late  J.  H.  Hallett,  Esq.,  and  pnhlished  by 
Hatchard,  entitled  '*  Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Ezpedienqf  of  Forming  a  Refuge 
Harbor  within  the  PoHland  and  Start  Bay,  <£c"  1837. 
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The  Barrow,  as  the  mound  upon  which  Stukeley  8 
''  Watch  Tower  "  stood  is  now  called,  has  of  late  years  been 
almost  levelled.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  of  considerable 
height  and  size  and  had  a  billiard  room  upon  it  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  *^  pharos."  The  spot  was  for  centuries  used  as  a 
battery,  and  had  mounted  guna  In  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  for  1627  ^  is  a  memorandum  of  a  requisition  to  the 
Council  from  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Devon,  praying  for 
"  two  sakers  and  two  demiculverins  out  of  the  Bang  s  store," 
and  remarking  that ''  the  country  has  ah-eady  made  bulwarks 
but  wants  great  ordnance."  They  add  that — "  In  former  times, 
when  there  has  been  hostility  between  France  and  England, 
the  bay  before  Seaton  fmd  Sidmouth,  being  very  open,  had 
been  fortified  with  ordnance  which  is  now  unserviceable.  This 
ordnance  was  probably  given  to  the  country  by  Henry  VIIL" 
In  the  year  mentioned  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
defence  of  Seaton  '^  against  pirates  and  other  enemies,"  and 
Sir  Walter  Yonge  records  in  his  Diary,  under  the  date  of  June, 
1627,  that  "there  were,  by  consent  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Baronet,  Sir  William  Pole,  Mr.  John  Drake,  Mr.  Fry,  and 
myself  [Sir  Walter],  warrants  granted  out  for  assistance  in  the 
said  fortification,  namely — the  first  week  Colyton  hundred  to 
send  thirty  men  for  every  day  ;  the  next  week  Axminster  hun- 
dred were  to  send  thirty  men  for  every  day ;  the  third  week 
Hemyock  hundred  twenty  men  for  every  day  ;  the  fourth  week 
Ilalberton  hundred  were  to  send  twenty  men  for  every  day ; 
and  the  fifth  week  Bampton  hundred  to  send  twenty  men  for 
every  day ;  but  for  those  who  would  not  or  could  not  come 
conveniently,  being  far  distant,  that  they  send  after  the  rate  of 
8d,  for  every  man  per  diem,  and  we  of  these  parts  would  pro- 
cure men  in  their  places."  ^ 

^  Preserved  in  the  British  Mnseam,  Na  16,  page  273. 

*  Among  the  local  defences  in  modem  times  may  be  mentioned  those  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  First  Napoleon,  which  caused  snch  intense  alarm  along  the 
southern  and  soath-westem  coast  At  Beer  Head  was  a  battery  of  ten  gnns,  or  rather 
ten  guns  were  placed  upon  the  cliff,  for  there  was  no  breast-work,  and  the  men  who 
worked  them  had  shelter  in  a  hut  close  by.  The  guns  were  frequently  exercised,  bat 
happily  were  not  required  for  active  service.  One  night,  during  the  absence  of  the  men, 
a  portion  of  the  cliff  fell  into  the  sea,  carrying  with  it  the  guns  and  the  hut.  ^JThere  were 
two  thirty-two  pounders  upon  Gun  Cliff,  Beer,  and  two  upon  the  Barrow  upon  Seaton 
beach. 
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With  regard  to  the  salt-pans  mentioned  by  Stukeley,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  very  ancient — perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  who  introduced  the  valuable  article  into 
this  country,  along  the  shores  of  which  it  was  made  of  the 
finest  quality  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Davidson 
says  ^  that  traces  of  the  salt  pans  in  the  Marsh  existed  down 
to  a  very  recent  date,  ^  and  records  of  "  salt  officers  "  are  found 
on  the  tablets  in  Seaton  church. 

That  Seaton  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  it  must  have 
been  known  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  whose  hill  fortresses — at 
Hocksdon  and  elsewhere — are  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is 
attested  by  the  coins  and  other  relics  found  within  and  close  to 
tho  town,  especially  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  and  then,  as 
stated  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  comes  the  fact  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Roman  road  leading  down  to  it.  Of  the  Roman 
coins  one  has  fallen  under  my  personal  observation.  It  was 
found  in  November,  1865,  by  the  workmen  who  dug  the  foun- 
dations of  Bridgwater  Place,  close  to  the  road  turning  out  of 
the  main  street  to  Axmouth  Harbour.  It  was  much  corroded, 
but  appeared  to  be  a  coin  of  Valens,  emperor  of  the  East,  who 
was  the  son  of  Gratian  and  became  colleague  in  the  government 
of  the  empire  of  his  brother  Valentinian  in  A.D.  364.  The 
remains  of  the  buildings  referred  to  were  undoubtedly  those  of 

1  "  NoUs  on  the  AnUquUies  of  Devonshire  b^ore  the  Norman  Conquent,^  Roberts, 
Exeter,  1861. 

'  J  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  lease  dated  Jaly  2,  1700,  relating  to  the  sale  of  lands 
in  *'  the  large  field  or  parcel  of  land  or  Marrish  Ground  commonly  called  Seaton  Marsh,** 
ftc,  "  all  which  premises  are  therein  mentioned  to  have  been  antiently  the  Comon  or 
waste  of  the  said  mannoTf  and  to  have  been,  sometime  before  that,  parcelled  out,  taken 

in,  and  enclosed and  banked  out  and  fenced  against  the  overflowing  of  the 

sea  and  the  river  Axe,  there  neare  adjoyneing,  and  in  some  measure  fitted  and  prepared 
for  making  Salte  thereon— and  also  the  toft  of  a  rained  or  deserted  cottage,  situate  on 
the  premises,  commonly  called  Lee's  Cottage,  and  all  mounds,  bends,  bankes,  hedges, 
fences,  inclosores,  ditches,  aqueducts,  canalls,  gurts  [dykes,  in  some  parts  called  rhines], 
ponds,  pools,  salteworkes,  salterns,  cisterns,  boyleinghouses,  saltehouses,  oellers,  store- 
houses," &c.,  Ac.,  and  proceeding,  with  great  stringency,  to  enforce  the  "preserving  of 
the  said  marsh  and  premises  from  being  overwhelmed  by  any  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
of  the  said  river,"  by  the  erection  of  "mounds,  bankes,  and  other  necessary  fences.*' 
The  Marsh  has  long  been  completely  drained,  and  is  therefore  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  that  of  former  times,  when  the  mephitic  vapours  continually  rising  from  its  stagnant 
pools  and  damp  decaying  vegetation,  produced  their  natural  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  and,  in  the  form  of  what  was  called  "  the  Marsh  Fever,**  sent 
hundreds,  every  year,  into  untimely  graves.  The  registers  of  all  the  neighbouring  parishes 
furnish  abund^t  evidenoe  of  this  melancholy  fact.    See  a  future  page. 
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a  Roman  villa,  mixed,  apparently,  with  others  of  a  subsequent 
erection.  They  were  discovered  in  1859  by  some  workmen 
engaged  in  removing  a  hedge  on  land  belonging  to  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan  at  a  place  on  Seaton  Farm  now  known  as 'Honey 
Ditches,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  parish  church. 
There  were  foundations  of  walls  more  than  two  feet  thick, 
composed  of  Beer  stone,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  to 
the  width  of  forty  feet  north  and  south  and  running  down- 
wards  towards  the  east  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  ^  The 
foundations  of  a  flint  wall  were  also  come  upon,  and  tliere 
was  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  a  bath  or  of  a  hypocaust, 
in  which  were  portions  of  burnt  charcoal.  Numerous  pieces  of 
thin  white  lias,  of  a  lozenge  shape,  were  found,  with  pegholes, 
in  some  of  which  were  portions  of  the  pegs, — showing  that  the 
stones  wei'e  used  for  tiles.  Mixed  up  with  these  and  other 
evidences  of  Roman  work  were  also  medioeval  tiles  and  slates. 
Upon  a  fragment  of  one  of  them  are  stamped  lines  and  marks 
out  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  fancies  he  can  trace  the  letters 
mar^  and  suggests  that  the  entire  word  might  have  been 
Maria.  Hence  the  possibility  that  an  ecclesiastical  building 
of  some  sort  might,  in  the  middle  ages,  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  original  Roman  villa,  and  the  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  bear  the  names  of 
Hermitage  Close  and  The  Vineyard.  In  the  field  above  the 
site  of  these  vestiges  are  traces  of  ponds,  which,  firom  their 
situation,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  for 
supplying  the  villa,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  with  water. 

Seaton  has  been  considered  by  very  eminent  antiquaries, 
including  Camden,  Gale,  Stukeley,  and  some  of  their  modem 
disciples,  to  possess  claims  to  the  high  distinction  of  being  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Moridunum.  The  importance  of 
the  haven  in  those  early  days,  and  the  direct  leading  of  the 
Roman  road,  are  certainly  no  trifling  "  points  "  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  Seaton  was  the  only  port  of  consequence 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  and  Portsmouth,  and  before  the 

^  These  measurements  are  by  Mr.  Peter  Orlando  Hutchinson,  of  Sidmooth,  and  are 
given  in  an  al)le  paper  read  by  that  gentleman  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion at  Honiton,  in  July,  1868.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  a  private  letter 
on  the  same  subject.  ^ 
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Roman  Conquest  it  was  known  to  the  Phoenician  and  other 
early  navigators  and  used  as  the  great  shipping-place  of  west- 
country  produce.  It  is  contended  in  its  favor  that  Hembury 
Fort,  its  chief  rival,  as  endeavored  to  be  explained  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter,  was  "  a  camp — not  a  town  or  city  but  a 
military  fortress,  the  deficiency  of  water  near  which  would 
debar  the  foundation  of  a  station  of  permanency."  So  thinks 
Mr.  Short,  a  learned  Exeter  antiquary,  who  "  demurs  to  the 
distance  of  an  Itinerary  like  that  of  Antonine,  which,  though 
it  does  place  a  Moridunum  thirty-six  miles  from  Dorchester, 
corresponding  with  its  distance  from  Hembury  Fort,  could  not 
the  less  leave  such  downright  blunders  as  putting  Dorchester 
eight  miles  from  Vindogladia  (Cranbome)  only,  instead  of 
twenty-eight,— which  gives,  also,  fifteen  miles  only  from 
Sobriodunum  (Old  Sarum)  to  Dorchester,  instead  of  fifty-one. 
There  may  have  been  two  Moridunums,  for  the  Gaelic  Mor  Dun 
equally  answers  to  the  Hill  of  the  Moor  as  to  that  of  the  Sea, 
or  Seaton."  I  cannot  discover  any  force  in  the  **  two  Moridu- 
nums," although  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  some  of  the 
other  objections  to  Hembury.  The  reader  must  form  his  own 
conclusions,  and  I  shall  only  add  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Seaton — ^himself  an  antiquary  of  note — ^has  unmistakably 
given  expression  to  his  own  opinion  by  causing  the  name  of 
the  old  Koman  station  to  be  inscribed  in  conspicuous  letters 
upon  the  lately  smoothed  seaward  face  of  the  Barrow  upon 
the  beach. 

The  claims  of  Seatpn  in  the  Saxon  period  have  been  already 
noticed  in  my  account  of  the  famous  battle  of  Brunenburgh, 
but  I  must  devote  a  little  attention  to  at  least  one  local  circum- 
stance only  slightly  referred  to  in  that  account.  At  page  603 
I  speak  of  Hanna  Hill  and  Honey  Ditches  as  the  position 
taken  up  by  Anlaf  on  the  landing  of  his  army  at  Seaton 
haven.  This  spot  is  described  as  bemg  within  a  mile  of  the 
landing-place.  But  there  is  evidently  a  doubt  as  to  where 
Honey  Ditches  really  was.  The  place  now  called  Honey  Ditches, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  just  spoken  of,  is  on  comparatively 
low  land,  and  could  not  be  that  of  a  military  camp,  which, 
however,  was  probably  not  far  off.     Mr.  Davidson  says  that  it 

3    H 
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was  "  a  short  distance  from  Hill  Farm,  and  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Axe."  He  describes  it 
as  "  an  earthwork  of  a  form  nearly  circular,  and,  if  completed, 
would  have  enclosed  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  But  it  was 
unfinished  on  the  western  side,  where  the  ground  rises  above 
its  site.  The  vallum  was  slight  and  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
thrown  up  for  temporary  occupation.  This  camp  bore  not  a 
single  feature  of  Boman  construction,  and  was  probably  the 

work  of  the  Danish  invaders The  site  commands 

a  view  of  the  country  and  of  the  whole  valley  as  high  up  as 
Axminster.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  names  that  a 
similar  camp  at  Abbotsham,  in  the  north  of  this  county,  where 
a  great  battle  took  place  with  the  Danes,  should  be  called 
Hennaborough.  All  traces  of  Hannaditches  have  now  disap- 
peared, the  vallum  having  been  levelled  into  the  fosse  and  the 
whole  brought  imder  the  action  of  the  plough."  Dr.  Stukeley 
says  that  **  about  half  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  upon  higher 
ground  on  the  western  side,  is  a  castle  in  a  pasture,  but  for- 
merly tilled,  called  Honey  Ditches.  Tis  moted  about  [has  a 
ditch]  and  perhaps  walled,  for  they  dig  up  much  square  stone 
there.  The  place  is  an  oblong  square  containing  about  three 
acres."  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  that  Coochill  or  Little  Coochill 
may  be  the  spot.  It  is  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  place 
now  called  Honey,  or  Hanna,  Ditches,  and  quite  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  ha;:bour.  But  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  appear 
to  be  traces  of  entrenchments.  Not  longer  ago  than  1862 
large  quantities  of  stone  were  dug  up  and  removed  from  this 
spot,  and  it  is  said  that  they  lay  in  lines  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  into  trenches  and  covered  over,  or  followed  the  course 
of  walls.  ^ 

There  are  earthworks  on  Seaton  Down  at  the  highest  point 
of  Seaton  Farm,  near  the  road  from  Colyford  to  Sidmouth. 
The  agger,  which  extends  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
crosses  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the  ends  dip  down  into  the 
valley  on  each  side.  The  ditch  points  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Axe,  as  if  danger  was  expected  from  an  invader  at  that 
point.      A  second  ridge,  about  half  the  length  of  the  first, 

'  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper  already  quoted. 
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occurs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  and  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
those  defences  were  used  by  the  Britons  against  the  Romans, 
or  against  hostile  tribes  of  their  own  people, — or  by  the 
Romanised  Britx)ns  against  the  Saxons,  or  by  the  Saxons 
against  the  Danes.  It  certainly  is  not  improbable  that,  if  not 
specially  constructed,  they  were  used  when  that  terrible  inva- 
sion took  place  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh, 
as  already  described.  They  were  obviously  intended  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  an  enemy  advancing  along  the  road,  and,  from 
being  left  unfinished,  the  inference  is,  either  that  their  defenders 
were  driven  out  or  that  the  invaders,  instead  of  marching 
inland,  were  driven  to  their  boats  in  the  harbour,  as  the  rem- 
nant of  defeated  Northmen  were  after  that  tremendous  event.  ^ 
There  is  a  similar  kind  of  dyke  across  the  same  line  of  road 
three  or  four  miles  further  on,  towards  Sidmouth,  at  a  spot 
now  known  as  the  Three  Horse  Shoes,  a  roadside  inn  in  the 
parish  of  GolytoiL  Very  near  the  Horse  Shoes,  and  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  dyke,  are  the  famous  entrenchments  at 
Blackbury  Castle.  The  dyke  runs  north  and  south  no  less 
than  2,000  feet,  and,  like  the  earthworks  on  Seaton  Down^ 
has  its  ditch  towards  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  indicative  of  the 
direction  of  an  expected  enemy  whose  advance  it  was  intended 
to  obstruct.  Each  end  dips  down  into  a  valley,  and  an  ancient 
road  is  traceable  through  it  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Like 
the  works  on  Seaton  Down,  this  dyke  appears  to  have  been 
hastily  constructed,  and  possibly  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  purpose, — whatever  that  might  have  been.  Dykes  of  a 
similar  kind  occur  in  Dorsetshire,  and  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Warne  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Britons  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  and  impeding  the  triumphant  march  of  Vespasian 
and  his  legions  in  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain.  ^  But,  as 
before  observed,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  Roman  cas- 
trametation  in  the  Seaton  and  Horse  Shoe  works,  both  which 
were  most  likely  constructed  centuries  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans. 

1  See  page  610. 

*  See  Mr.  Wame'a  splendid  work  on  "Ancient  Dorset." 
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Leaving  the  uncertainties  and  seductions  of  unwritten  hir 
tory,  and  foUowing  the  stream  of  time,  I  now  come  to  a  period 
of  more  solid  sources  of  information,  and  there  is  not  one  more 
reliable  or  important  than  that  of  Domesday  Book,  which, 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  is  in  existence  at  this 
moment,  and  is  the  document  upon  the  authority  of  which  half 
the  landed  proj^erty  in  the  country  is  held  by  its  ownera  ^  At 
page  1C4  of  the  printed  copy  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  I 
find  the  manor  thus  surveyed  : — The  church  of  Horton  [Dor- 
setshire] holds  Bere  [in  which  Seaton  was  undoubtedly 
included].  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  gelded  for  half  a 
hide.  The  arable  is  seven  carucates.  In  demesne  is  one 
carucate,  and  two  servants,  and  six  villains,  and  twenty 
cottagers,  with  five  ploughs.  There  are  seven  acres  of  meadow. 
Pasture  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad  It  is  valued  at 
sixty  shillings.  From  this  manor  the  Earl  of  Moriton  has 
taken  one  furlong  of  land  and  four  salt  pans  [salinse],  which 
are  held  of  him  by  Drogo. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  all  the  possessions  of  the 
church  of  Horton  were  merged  into  the  abbey  of  Sherborne, 
and  in  a  bull  issued  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  in  1145,  reciting 
the  property  of  this  abbey,  especial  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
fisheries  and  salt  ponds  of  Bere  and  Seaton,  three  cart  loads  of 
hay  yearly  in  Bere  and  the  ville  of  Stockland,  with  woods, 
meads,  and  two  mills.''  And' again,  in  a  bull  of  Alexander 
III.,  in  1163,  are  enumerated  "Lime  and  Seton,  with  their 
churches,  chapels,  and  tithes,  and  Bere,  with  its  appurte- 
nances." 2 

After  the  Dissolution,  the  life-estate  in  the  manor  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  as  a 
part  of  her  dowry,  and  three  years  afterwards,  in  1546,  the 
reversion  of  the  manor,  with  the  rectory  and  church,  were 
granted  by  the  same  monarch  to  John  Frje,  of  Gray's  Inn  and 
Yarty.  In  Sir  WUliam  Pole's  time  [about  the  year  1620] 
Seaton  belonged  "  unto  John  Willoby,  Esq.,  by  the  purchase  of 
his  grandfather  from  John  Frye."  ^  The  marriage  of  the  heiress 

^  See  page  91. 

*  Dugdale'8  **  Monastkon;*'  Dr.  Oliver  ;  Hatchins's  "  Darget,*'  &c. 

'  The  manor  and  rectory  were  then  valued,  together,  at  £23  28.  Oid,  and  were  held 
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of  Willoughby  brought  it  into  the  family  of  Treveljan.  In 
May,  1788,  Sir  John  Trevelyan  sold  the  manor,  with  Seaton 
House,  one  of  the  family  seats,  to  Thomas  Charter,  Esq.,  his 
solicitor  and  steward,  but  in  1826  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  called  in  question,  and  a  chancery  suit  ensued.  A 
decree  of  the  court,  in  1835,  declared  that  the  conveyance  of 
1788  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  directed  a  reconveyance  to  the 
successor  of  the  vendor,  then  dead,  of  all  the  lands  not  disposed 
of  by  the  purchaser  previously  to  the  filing  of  the  bill  in 
chancery.  This  decision  was  confirmed  on  September  5,  1844, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  present  Lord  of 
the  Manor  is  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Nettle- 
combe,  Somerset,*  and  Wallington,  Northumberland,  grandson 
of  the  Sir  John  before  mentioned. 

The  family  of  Trevelyan  derives  its  surname  from  the  lordship 
of  Tre-Villion,  or  Trevelyan,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall,  which  it 
possessed  before  the  Conquest  and  held  for  many  ages 
afterwards.  John  Trevelyan,  knighted  by  Henry  VII.,  married 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Whalesborough,  to  whom  Nettle- 
combe  had  been  brought  by  marriage  from  the  Raleighs,  its 
possessors  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  descendants  of 
this  Sir  John  married  into  the  families  of  Chichester,  Raleigh, 
Lutterell  of  Dunster,  and  Strode  of  Pamham.  Sir  John 
Trevelyan,  the  husband  of  Margaret  Strode,  was  imprisoned 
for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First  and  paid  £1,560  as  compo- 
sition for  his  sequestrated  estates.  His  son  George  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1661,  and  John,  his  son  and  heir,  married  Urith, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Pole,  Bart.  Sir  George,  his  son  by  a 
second  wife,  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Calverley, 
of  Calverley,  Yorkshire,  from  whom  his  great-grandson,  the 
present  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  derives  his  second 
name.  Sir  Walter  was  bom  in  1797,  and  succeeded  his  father. 
Sir  John,  in  1846. 

Seaton,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  its  share  in  the  national 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  middle  ages.  But  very  little  of 
consequence,  beyond  what    I   have   already  enumerated,   is 

'*  by  tbe  service  of  a  fortieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  [see  pages  96-7],  and  the  yearly  pay- 
ment, for  the  manor  of  Seaton,  of  £1  12s.  24d.,  and  for  the  rectory   14s* — Oliver's 

'*  AIonasttcoH," 
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recorded  of  it.  In  mattera  ecclesiastical  I  have  something  more 
to  say  after  stating  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  place  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  granted  by  that  monarch,  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Sherborne,  the  privilege  of  a  market 
at  SeatoQ  on  Wednesdays  and  a  yearly  fair  to  last  three  days 
— "  on  the  eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Gregory  tiie 
Martyr,  with  all  liberties  and  &ee  customs  appertaining  to 
such  a  market  and  fair,  unless  that  market  and  lair  be  injurious 
to  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs."  This  grant  is  dated  at 
Bristol  September  21,  4th  Edward  I,  Every  trace  of  the 
market  has  disappeared  for  generations,  but  a  pleasure  £iir  is 


held  yearly  on  Whit-Tuesday — for  the  amusement  of  juveniles 
and  the  profit  of  the  boatmen.  ^ 

In  a  sequestered  spot  near  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
town  stands  the  ancient  parish  church.  With  no  pretensions 
to  beauty  of  detail  or  to  harmony  of  design,  it  is  still  not 
without  its  attractions  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties. It  consists  of  a  chancel  with  an  £usle  or  chapel,  a  nave 
and  aisles,  a  kind  of  double  transept  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
low  massive  tower  at  the  west  end.      The  obvious  effect  of 

'  The  one  drawback  to  the  pleunres  of  bc«tmg  along  thU  beautiful  beach  ia  tbe 
absence  of  everything  in  the  ihape  of  a  pier,  necessitating  the  embarking  and  landing  in 
the  midst  of  the  surf,  which  makes  itself  felt  and  heard  in  a  aoutherly  broeie. 
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subsequent  reparations  in  every  conceivable  style  is  that  of 
rendering  it  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  its  erection 
and  quite  impossible  to  judge  of  its  original  size  and  character. 
The  Decorated  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  is,  however, 
unmistakably  manifest  in  the  chancel  and  also  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  south  aisle.  These  are  in  all  probability  the 
only  fragments  of  the  original  building  which  remain.  The 
north  aisle  was  enlarged  in  1 8 1 7  by  the  late  Lord  Rolle  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  tenantry  at  Beer,  and  a  new  east  window 
was  inserted  in  1866,  when  the  church  was  repaired  and  the 
old  pews  were  replaced  by  open  benches.  The  rest  of  the 
building,  including  the  tower,  is  Early  Perpendicular.  Two 
hagioscopes  will  interest  the  ecclesiological  student,  as  will  also 
a  piscina  in  its  usual  position  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar. 

The  tower  is  embattled,  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  has 
a  stair  turret.  It  ^contains  four  bells,  upon  which  are  the 
following  inscriptions ; — 

1.— Soli  Deo  defeor  gloria.    J.P.     1663 

2L  — Mea  Uirgo  protege  Smctua. 

3. — Joseph  Poope,  Ellis  Carter,  Chvrchvardeas.     J. P.,  Exon,  1663. 

4.  — Sancte  Petre  Ora  Pro  Nobis. 

In  the  inventory  of  Church  Goods  at  the  Reformation,  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Office,  ^  "  Seton  "  is  set  down  as  having 
"  iiij.  belles  yn  the  towre  ther  and  one  chalys,  committed  to 
the  custody  of  William  Sterr  [Starr],  John  Redewode,  William 
Mone  (or  More),  and  other  the  parisshins  ther  by  indenter." 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George  or  St.  Gregory.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King  s  Books  at  £17  Os.  7^. 
The  Honble.  Mark  Rolle  is  the  owner  of  the  Impropriator's 
tithe  rent  charge  for  Seaton-cum-Beer,  commuted  at  £300  a 
year,  and  is  also  patron  of  the  living.  The  vicarial  tithe  rent 
charge  is  commuted  at  £260  15s.  a  year,  with  a  house,  lawn, 
garden,  and  a  meadow  adjoining  containing  about  an  acre 
and  a  half.  The  vicarage  house  is  almost  close  to  the 
church,  near  which  were  the  schools  prior  to  1858-60,  when 
new  and  larger  school  rooms  were  built  a  little  further  down 
the  street.      The  stone  (flint)  was  taken  from  the  ruined 

'  Exchequer  Queen^s  Remembrancer,  2-7.     7  Edward  VI. 
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Roman  Villa  at  Hannaditches.  The  parish  Registers  commence 
in  1584,  but  much  of  the  early  part  of  them  has  been  rendered 
illegible  by  damp,  and  several  leaves  are  missing. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vicars  of  the  united  parish  of 
Seaton  and  Beer :— 

la  1260  the  living  was  vacant,  when,  on  Lsetare  Sanday,  or  the  foarth  Sunday  of 
Lent  that  year.  Bishop  Brunescombe  admitted  one  for  whose  name  a  blank  space  is  still 
kept  open  in  the  register,  folio  34.  On  the  Wednesday  after  St  Bartholomew's  Feast 
( Angost,  1269),  the  bishop  assigned  to  tHe  vicar  all  the  small  tithes  of  the  pariah.  ^ 

William  Gladewine,  whose  institution  is  onreoorded.  He  died  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  feast  of  St  Thomas,  July,  1321. 

Walter  Bjme  sncceeded  October  15,  1321. 

Thomas  Wase  de  Colyford.    Admitted  March  24,  1345-6. 

John  Golde.     Instituted  April  7,  1350.  ' 

John  de  Cadyngton,  September  29,  1352.  Patron,  hac  vice.  King  Edward  lU., 
"  ratione  TemponJium  Abbathie  de  Shirebume  in  manu  ejus  ezistentium.'*v' 

Thomas  Alworde's  institution  is  not  given.     He  exchanged  for  East  Cammall  with 

Robert  Danyel,  on  October  27,  1393.     On  whose  death 

Richard  Manyng  succeeded,  April  16,  1400. 

John  Hoker.  This  vicar's  will  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  Stafford's  R^^ister,  voL  L 
It  bears  date  the  5th  of  June,  1418,  from  Seaton,  and  was  proved  before  the  bishop 
on  the  11th  of  July  the  same  year.  He  directs  that  his  body  be  laid  in  his  chancel.  To 
his  assistant  chaplain,  John  Bradefford,  he  leakves  his  diurnal,  washing  basin  and  ewer, 
and  eight  marks  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  parents.  To  his  brother 
William  he  leave?  his  better  horse,  sword,  bow,  and  arrows.  To  his  relatiTe*  Richard 
Hoker,  his  silver  belt  and  unam  spatam  (a  double-handed  sword)  inlaid  with  silver.  To 
his  servant,  Richard  Tawt,  he  gives  a  horse.  To  Richard  Tilley  a  moiety  of  a  oow,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  William  Bumard.  To  John  Zeake  a  trifling  remembrance.  His 
brother  William  and  the  chaplain  aforesaid  are  appointed  execut  ^rs  to  dispose  of  his 
remaining  effects  for  his  souPs  health,  as  they  will  have  to  answer  for  it  before  the  supreme 
Judge.    The  property  was  valued  at  £30  10s. 

John  Fleshwey.  Admitted  June  1418,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Shirebum.  * 

John  Qnaryngton.    On  whose  death 

John  Coleton,  January  13,  1445-6.     On  whose  death 

John  Yeates,  September  27,  1453.     On  whose  resignation 

William  Rous  succeeded,  March  20,  1462-3. 

John  Williams.    On  whose  death 

Robert  RasseU,  March  26,  1517.     On  whose  cession 

Edward  Gurgon,  about  1531.  '    On  the  death  of  this  vicar 

John  or  Richard  Gumley,  alias  Austin,  was  admitted,  September  23,  155^,  on  the 
presentation  of  John  Willoughby,  who  had  rojently  purchased  the  right  of  John  Frye,  of 
Yarby,  the  grantee  of  the  Crown. 

^  Registor,  folio  43-6,  in  Exeter  Cathedral 

'  Grandisson*s  Register,  volume  3,  77. 

>  Ibid,  folio  90. 

«  Stafford's  Register,  volume  IL,  folio  265. 

'  He  was  living  twenty-four  years  later.  See  Henry  VIIl's.  Tazatio,  vol.  XL,  page 
302,  when  his  living  was  rated  at  £17  Os.  5id.,  after  deducting  Us.  74d.  in  fees  payable  to 
the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  namely  : — Glebe,  £1  ;  offerings,  £1  4s.  lOd.  ;  tithe  of  wool, 
£4  13s.  4d. ;  tithe  of  lamb,  £2  Is.  2d.  ;  tithe  of  fish,  £4  10s.  ;  share  of  sheaf  and  of  hay. 
Is.  lOd.  ;  other  tithes,  as  appears  from  the  Easter  Book  £3  16s. 
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Tbomaa  Mychell,  Jaly  17,  15G0.  Patroness,  Agnes  Willonghby,  relict  of  John 
Willonghby. 

Thomas  Phillips,  who  signed  the  Terrier  in  1601,  when  he  describes  "John  Yonge, 
of  CoUiton,"  as  patron.'    On  his  death 

John  Paynter,  May  26,  1612.     Patron,  John  Yonge,  Esq. 

Edward  Serle.    On  whose  death 

William  Oke,  July  7,  1664.  Patron,  Sir  Walter  Yonge.  This  Ticar  signed  the 
Terrier  on  March  15,  1679,  and  resigned  within  three  years  later. 

Thomas  Norris,  October  18,  1682.  Patron,  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  Baronet.  On  whose 
cession 

Thomas  Martyn  sncoeeded,  November  9,  1683.  Patron,  Sir  Walter  Yonge.  This 
vicar  was  baried  on  Ma)f  2,  1710. 

William  Keate,  September  6,  1710,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  William  Drake,  de 
Ash,  Baronet    On  whose  death 

Francis  Brake,  March  17,  1756.  Patron,  William  Walrond,  of  Bovey,  Esq.  On 
whose  death 

John  Corpe,  Angost  5,  1769.  Patroness,  Sarah  Walrond,  spinster.  He  was  buried 
on  Joly  30,  1787,  near  the  pnlpit  in  Beer  ChapeL 

John  Burgess  Kerslake,  September  29,  1787.  Patron,  John  RoUe,  of  Tidwell,  Esq. 
On  whose  resigoatioa 

Robert  Oatdiffe,  September  12,  1791.  Patron,  John  RoUe,  Esq.  Died  January  12, 
1838,  aged  77. 

John  GUscott  Gradock.  January  30,  1838,  on  the  presentation  of  the  same  patron. 
Died  April  23,  1867,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  succeeded  in  June  of  the  same  year  by 

Charles  Mackworth  Drake,  on  whose  resignation,  in  1869, 

Henry  Vy  vyan,  the  present  vicar,  was  presented. 

Among  the  inscriptions  upon  tablets  and  memorial  stones  in 
the  church  are  the  following  : — Edmund  Walrond,  of  Bo  we 
[Bovey],  Esq.,  buried  September  19,  1640,  agedf  48.  With  an 
epitaph  "  composed  and  set  vp  by  Anne  Walrond,  his  wife," 
thus — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  my  Hvsband  Deare, 
Whom  next  to  God  I  did  both  love  and  feare. 
Our  loves  were  single — we  never  had  bvt  one. 
And  so  I'll  be,  althovgh  that  thov  art  gone. 
And  you  that  shall  this  sad  inscription  view. 
Remember  it  alwaies  that  Death's  yovr  dve. 

William  Walrond,  Esq.,  died  at  Bovey  in  1792,  aged  45  ;  his 
wife  and  infant  son  ;  also  Sarah  Oke,  his  second  wife,  **  by 

whom  he  had  issue  Sarah,  Courtenay,  William,  and  Judith 
Maria,"  Of  these,  Judith  Maria  maried  John  Rolle,  Esq., 
afterwards  Lord  Rolle.     [See  my  account  of  Beer.] 

William  Henry  Paulson,  midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Queen 
Charlotte,  "  who,  with  eight  seamen,  all  volunteers,  perished 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Sidmouth,  while  cruising  in  a  galley  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,"  June  13,  1817. 

Abraham  Sydenham,  of  this  parish,  salt  oflScer  for  forty 
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years,  died  November  12,  1748,  aged  69  ;  Sarah,  lus  wife, 
November  15,  1748. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Cutcliflfe,  vicar  of  Seaton  and  Beer  for 
fifty  years,  died  January  12,  1838,  aged  77  ;  Elizabeth,  his 
widow,  March  21,  1852,  aged  88  ;  and  their  two  children. 

John  Starr,  the  elder  [date  obliterated] ;  several  other 
members  of  the  Starr  family,  with  the  dates  1633,  1651, 1658, 
1670,  and  1687. 

William  Head,  March  25,  1833 ;  Henrietta,  his  relict,  June 
21,  1847  ;  Captain  Timothy  Head,  February  19,  1806,  aged 
26.  This  gentleman  lost  his  life  by  a  &I1  from  one  of  the 
clifis. 

William  Henry  Baptist  Proby,  commander  in  the  navy, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Proby,  vicar  of  Saint  Mary's, 
Litchfield,  died  November  26,  1839.  Charles  How  Proby, 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Re^ment,  died  at  Malta,  September 
10,  1855,  aged  21. 

Jonathan  Bawden,  salt  officer,  1726.  Richard  Kettle,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1787,  aged  35. 

The  following  are  the  principal  records  on  the  tombs  and 
headstones  in  the  churchyard  : — 

Batatone  SopiiiA  Anne,  wife  of  James,  January  9,  1872,  aged  58. 

Barrow  Charles,  October  26,  1817,  aged  54. 

Barilett  Nicholas,  1824 ;  Anne,  wife,  1823. 

Bevisa  Abraham,  December  8,  1869,  aged  19  ;  Ben,  Angnst  31,  1865,  aged  9. 

Bidney  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  danghters  of  Thomas,  17 — .    And  several  members  of  the 

family. 
Blackmore  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  J.,  May  28,  1853. 

Blinkhom  Elizabeth  J.,  Janoaiy  19,  1842  ;  William,  April  12,  1849,  aged  77. 
Boalch  Emily,  November  27>  1872,  aged  25 ;  Ernest  Marcns  John,  son,  December  12, 

1870,  aged  1  year.     Boalch  John,  and  several  members  of  the  family. 
Brown  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  May,  1790,  aged  25. 
Bryant  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William,  177& 
Cann  Thomas,  October  2,  1859,  aged  54 ;  Henrietta  Mary,  widow,  October  10,  1855, 

aged  59. 
dark  Lydia^  wife  of  John,  December  21,  1829,  aged  41.    Mary,  wife  of  WiUiam,  Jane 

1853,  aged  68 ;  Lydia,  her  daughter,  wife   of  B.obert  Holmes,  Joly  29,   1850, 

aged  46. 
Coles  Martha,  March,  1860,  aged  65. 
Cox  William,  of  Beer,  March  28,  1771,  aged  52. 
Danyell  Elizabeth  Clarke,  August  8,  186S,  aged  69. 
Dare  John,  1753,  aged  67.      Nicholas  (altar  tomb ),  1643 ;  some  members  oC  the  Clark 

family,  dating  from  1770 ;  Jane,  wife  of  John  Binger,  December,  1760.       Dare 

family,  several  members. 
Davies  Lieut  John  Henry,  December  25,  1660,  aged  68. 
Drew  Geoige,  April  I,  1864,  aged  20 ;  Jane,  his  sister;  September  8,  1865,  ageil  17. 
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Driver  Thomas,  Angnst  19,  1854,  aged  76  ;  Maria,  wife.  May  18,  1850,  aged  6J.  Robert, 
JuDe,  1866,  aged  46. 

Edwards  Fanny,  wife  of  Prederick,  September,  1870. 

Fairbaim  Mary  Ann,  March  1,  1869,  aged  28. 

Farrant  William  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July,  1835. 

Ferrer  Lieut.,  children  of. 

Fendall  Henrietta,  widow  of  John,  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  India,  October  22, 
1871,  aged  82. 

Flood  Anna  Maria,  October  2,  1859,  aged  69. 

Gigg  John,  February  11,  1866,  aged  76  ;  Anne,  his  wife. 

Gillivrary  Ann,  widow  of  Simon  M.,  Esq.,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Easthorpe,  bart, 
December  6,  1869. 

Gillman  Frances  Adelaide,  November  22,  1840,  aged  21. 

Glascott  Cradock  John,  vicar  from  1838  to  1867,  April  23,  1867,  aged  80 ;  Georgiana 
Goodin,  his  wife,  May  11,  1867. 

Good  Martha,  wife  of  Henry,  November,  1839,  aged  52.  Numerous  members  of  the 
Good  family. 

Gould  Agnes,  January  14,  1841,  aged  63. 

Gush  James  Wills,  November  21,  1850,  aged  23.  William,  June  21,  1864,  aged  76  ;  Ann, 
wife,  May  21,  1856,  aged  66. 

Harnett  family — several  members.  ^ 

Hamilton  Emily,  October,  1843,  aged  16. 

Hancock  Edward  Bellow,  April  17,  1874,  aged  35. 

Harper  Gideon,  July  18,  1743. 

Harding  Harry  Charies,  an  infant,  and  Isabel  Anne,  his  sister.  John,  of  fiovey,  January 
28,  1870,  aged  80 ;  Anna,  his  wife,  February  17,  1862,  aged  69  ;  Harry,  infant 
grandson. 

Harris  Georgina  Glascott,  William  Glascott,  and  Edward  Glascott,  infants. 

Hatson  William. 

Head  Robert,  of  Beer,  August  11,  1809,  aged  75;  Sarah,  wife,  December  7,  1782,  aged 
49 ;  Robert,  son,  "  who  lost  his  life  by  the  bursting  of  the  cliff  near  Beer,' 
January  23,  1774,  aged  15 ;  John  Dare,  second  son.  May  1,  1801,  aged  41  ;  and 
several  other  children.  Head  Thomas,  November,  1807,  aged  42 ;  William  Pugs- 
ley  Head ;  Sarah  Louisa  Hooper,  his  daughter,  October  7,  1832,  aged  36  ;  Jacob 
Hooper,  her  husband,  September  5,  1833,  aged  42. 

Hill  West  Popham,  of  Bovey  House,  January  3,  1843  ;  Amelia,  an  infant,  1843. 

Holmes  James,  August  25,  1831,  aged  46  ;  Lucy,  wife,  and  several  children. 

Holmyard  Jane  and  Walter,  infants. 

Hopkins  Elizabeth,  December,  1842,  aged  21. 

Horsford  Joseph,  May  21,  1850,  aged  73  ;  Joseph,  son,  December  17,  1848,  aged  38. 

Hooper  Henry,  February  27,  1849,  aged  59  ;  Susannah,  his  relict,  June  24,  1850,  aged  60 
Emma,  May  22,  1866,'aged  35. 

Jaggar  Jonas,  December  26,  1843,  aged  70  ;  and  two  daughters. 

Justice  Richard,  May  4,  1855,  aged  85  ;  Harriet,  his  wife,  March  5,  1849,  aged  75. 

Knight  WiUiam,  November  23,  1797,  aged  64  ;  and  his  wife^ 

Larkham  John,  February  1,  1829,  aged  75 ;  Jane,  wife,  1813,  aged  62. 

Leppen  Robert,  1799. 

Lowman  family  (altar  tomb),  1687. 

L«oyde  family,  of  Beer — members  of. 

Lucas  Frances,  August  1,  1842,  aged  80. 

Lyde  Sarah,  1724. 

Lyman  Richard,  February  22,  1866,  aged  22. 

Major  family — ^several  members.    Major  Harriet,  wife  of  James,  June  15,  1873,  aged  54. 

Manley  Mary,  wife  of  Daniel,  February  11,  1830,  aged  40 ;  Jane,  second  wife,  February 
27,  1859,  aged  52. 

Marshall  John,  November,  1711,  and  John  WiUs,  of  Beer.    John,  August,  1737. 
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Mawditt  Sanh,  October  23,  1865  ;  Chichester,  October  20, 1857. 

Mends  Thomas,  March  11,  1847. 

Miller  Harriet  Anne,  Febmaiy  1,  1874,  aged  14 ;  Eliza,  wife  of  Thomas,  June  8, 1872, 
aged.53. 

Mortimer  George,  January  18,  1834,  aged  69  ;  Mary,  wife,  August  29,  1853»  aged  75. 

Mudford  Thomas,  August  17,  1855,  aged  55. 

Mutter  John,  April  30,  1787,  aged  32  ;  Agnes,  infant  daughter  ;  Sarah  Orley,  daughter. 

Newbery  Mary,  wife  of  John,  May  10,  1872,  aged  63. 

Newton  Isaac,  January  30,  1870. 

Norcott*Elizabeth. 

North  James,  March  11,  1861 ;  Alice,  wife,  February  7,  1871. 

Ody  lieut.  W.,  1794 ;  Sarah,  his  wife,  December  4,  1829,  aged  54. 

Oldridge  John  W.,  September  28,  1872,  aged  58  ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  March  22,  1871,  aged 
51 ;  Julia,  daughter,  February  29,  1872 ;  Emma,  daughter,  wife  of  Robert  Bat- 
stone,  April  18,  1873,  aged  29. 

Orley  Robert,  September  5,  1780,  aged  81 ;  William,  son,  October  11,  1780,  aged  £0; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William,  July  8,  1856,  aged  57  ;  and  seyeral  other  membera. 

Otton  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  October  1,  1802 ;  Elizabeth,  daughter,  wife  of  Richazd 
Kittle,  died  at  Oolyton^  January  9,  1815 ;  Richard,  her  husband,  February  10, 
1835,  aged  53 ;  Elizabeth  Gould,  his  daughter,  and  wife  of  .Tames  Belcham,  of 
Lewisham,  Kent,  May  14,  1839;  Alice  Mary  Jane  Kittle,  her  sister,  September, 
1839,  aged  24. 

Overmass  Enmia,  Susan,  and  Fanny,  1867. 

Page  Rebecca,  July  6,  1866.  James,  February  6,  1867,  aged  85  ;  James  Abraham,  July 
23,  1862,  aged  28 ;  Mary,  his  mother,  March  27,  1863,  aged  74 ;  Alice  Mai? 
Skinner,  granddaughter. 

Pady  John,  September  2,  1854,  aged  87  ;  John  Jabez,  November  7,  1870,  aged  39. 

Parsons  Thomas  Robert,  September  8,  1868,  aged  17. 

Paul  William  Henry,  1817,  aged  13. 

Pickford  Arthur  Foot,  drowned  at  SeatoD,  July  14,  1873,  aged  5. 

Pinch  Philip,  of  St  Austell,  October  16,  1867,  aged  36. 

Potter  Riohaid,  November  6,  1844,  aged  67. 

Powell  John,  June  24, 1784,  aged  45 ;  Sarah  French,  daughter,  April  10,  1843,  aged  76 : 
Mary  Major,  daughter,  February  16,  1863,  aged  63 ;  Sarah  Powell  Strangman, 
July  9,  1867,  aged  71. 

Proby  William  Henry  Baptist,  commander  R.N.,  November,  1839 ;  Louisa  Mary,  widov> 
January  12,  1866. 

Pugslpy  John,  1724. 

Puttan  William,  January  5,  1867,  aged  81 ;  Sarah,  wife,  March  4,  1851,  aged  53 ;  aod 
two  children. 

Raddon  William,  November  5,  1802,  aged  83 ;  Leah,  wife,  January  22,  1807,  and  tvo 
sons  and  two  daughters.     Robert,  January  24,  1873.  ' 

Roberts  John,  Richard,  and  Edward,  sons  of  John  and  EUzabeth,  his  wife,  **  too-gether 
with  a  davghter  of  the  same  parsons,  borne  at  one  berth.  They  dyed  ye  9  day  ef 
September,  and  was  buried  ye  17  day  of  September,  1694." 

Rookes  John  Land,  May  20,  1867,  aged  53 ;  Theresa  Sophia  and  Gertrude  Adelaide, 
daughters. 

Saunders  Elizabeth,  April  19,  1809,  aged  86 ;  Sarah,  her  daughter,  and  second  wife  of 
John  Bining,  September  18,  1816,  aged  53 ;  Mary  Bining,  his  third  wife,  Septem- 
ber, 1823,  aged  62 ;  Love,  his  first  wife,  January  22,  1802,  aged  30 ;  and  three  of 
her  sons  and  her  mother,  Ann  Abrahams,  March  I,  1802,  aged  70. 

Searle— several  members.    Searle  Ana,  J.S.L.,  August  12,  1870,  aged  12. 

Sheers  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John— inscription  in  relief,  illegible. 

Skinner  Richard,  May  2,  1866,  aged  87. 

Snell  Henry,  1812 ;  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Spurrier  T.  H.,  November  11,  1864,  aged  76. 
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Stocker  Mary  Broad  Montague,  September,  1847. 

Stokes  Henry  Saunders,  October  11,  1842. 

Sweetland  Michael,  March  22,  1812,  aged  60. 

Tanner  John,  May  14,  1844,  aged  63 ;  W.  Henry,  October  14,  1871,  aged  82. 

Teed  Edward,  October  26,  1872. 

Thorn  Rhoda,  wife  of  William,  February  7,  1841,  aged  57  ;  Sarah,  daughter,  November 
26,  1853,  aged  43.      John,  April,  1864,  aged  73  ;  Aim,  wife,  1862,  aged  62 ;  and   ' 
two  children. 

Tizzard  James,  April  13,  1869,  and  his  wife,  1847.  Robert,  March  15,  1831,  aged  77  ; 
Dorothy,  wife,  April  6,  1816,  aged  59.  Tizzard  Robert,  August  24,  1676.  Bom 
at  Sydling,  Dorset. 

Tout  John,  May  17,  1816,  aged  29 ;  and  several  of  the  family. 

Turner  William,  February  16,  1866,  aged  70  ;  Dorothy,  wife,  December  12, 1869,  aged  67. 

Violet  Amy,  April  24,  1838,  aged  77. 

Vools  Sarah,  January  9,  1858,  aged  40. 

Wheadon  Edward  John,  1831,  aged  4. 

White  James,  August  11,  1840. 

Whitemore  James,  August  17,  1833,  aged  G8, 

Wills  Thomas,  July  25,  1821,  aged  64 ;  Susannah,  daughter,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Froom, 
died  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  at  Axmouth,  April  7,  1848,  aged  60 ;  Thomas 
Froom,  her  husband,  died  suddenly  in  Seaton  church,  June  8, 1865,  aged  76.  John 
Jefford  WiUs,  April  21,  1834 ;  Penelope,  his  wife — donors  of  £25  to  the  poor, 
interest  given  away  at  Christmas.  Wills  James,  January  16, 1802,  aged  65  ;  Mary, 
wife,  January  3,  1830,  aged  73. 

Woodgates  Jane,  wife  of  John,  January  4,  1843,  aged  32. 

Wylde  Martha  Lucy,  November  20,  1873,  aged  76. 

Wjmdham  Ida,  daughter  of  Alexander  Wadham  Wyndham,  January  22,  1873,  aged  38. 

The  only  other  place  of  worship  in  Seaton  is  the  Indepen- 
dent Chapel,  erected  in  1822. 

«  *       .        *  «  «  « 


Deep  in  a  little  winding  combe  among  the  cliflfe  which  rear 
aloft  their  protecting  heads  in  beautiful  undulations,  and 
against  the  craggy  faces  of  which  the  ocean  beats  incessantly 
in  vain,  is  seated  the  picturesque  and  ancient  village  of  Beer. 
It  is  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  west  from  Seaton,  and  the 
walk  over  the  cli£&  from  one  place  to  the  other  is  a  treat  to 
the  lover  of  nature  and  of  extensive  and  delightful  prospects 
which  include  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Axe,  along  with  landscapes  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  A  few 
years  ago  the  stranger  on  entering  Beer  would  be  immediately 
struck  with  its  seclusion  and  peculiarities.  The  streets,  the 
houses,  the  pigs, — ^nay,  the  very  children  (and  their  name  is 
Licgion) — ^had  a  singularly  antiquated  air.  But  much  of  this 
has  passed  away.    Many  of  the  old  houses  have  been  removed 


and  new  ones  erected,  including  spacious  fiirra 
semi-fashionable  villas,  and  acme  admirable  "  model  cottages,'' 
for  which  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the  present  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  the  Hon.  Mark  Bolle.  But  there  is  still  a  kind  of 
half-foreign  character  in  the  place,  which  may  pwtly  be  the 
effect  of  the  extensive  continental  intercourse  in  which  the 
Beer  smugglers  are  known  to  have  indulged  in  days  of  yore, 
and  partly  from  a  direct  colonization  by  the  crew  of  a  SpanisK 
vessel  wrecked  off  the  village  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  or  at 


some  other  period  during  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  tradi- 
tionally said  that  the  crew  settled  at  Beer,  finding  the  place 
almost  depopulated  by  the  plague,  and  that  in  time  they  took 
unto  themselves  native  wives  and  re-inhabited  it.  ^ 

A  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  mainly  composed  of  women  and  children.  Tliis 
is  the  fact  to  some  extent,  for  most  of  the  men  prefer,  to  the 

'  Mra.  Rookei,  of  Seaton,  hu  mclDd«il  amoog  a  verj  iutereitiiig  Kries  of  talca  and 
Bk«tches  "  A  Legend  of  Bovey  Manor,"  which  cQiiButs  of  a  lety  romajittc  >toiy  in  coa- 
nectioD  with  thii  foreign  re-population  of  the  plague-etrickcD  Tillage. 
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comforts  and  delights  of  their  native  dell  and  the  "even 
tenor  "  of  a  landman's  calling, 

*'  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave. 
And  a  home  on  the  rolling  de^" 

The  few  males  seen  while  sauntering  through  the  streets,  if  not 
veritable  devotees  'of  Neptune,  strike  one  as  belonging  to  a 
half-sailor,  half-bucolic  race, — ^amphibious  animals,  rejoicing 
equally  in  the  sea  and  in  the  dry  land.  In  former  days, 
when  the  coastguard  was  inefficient  and  the  exciseman  lax,  the 
Beer  men  were  the  very  kings  of  smugglers.  All  the  Beer 
trawlers  were  employed  in  "the  contraband."  They  were 
celebrated,  as  they  still  are,  for  their  sailing  qualities.  The 
wreck  of  a  Beer  boat  is  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and  there  are 
few  sights  more  animating  than  that  of  the  little  fleet,  in  its 
picturesque  rig,  setting  out  to  sea,  or  dotting  the  horizon,  or 
returning  to  shore  when  the  trawls  have  done  their  work.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  smuggling  days  the  boats  have  been  known, 
when  caught  in  a  gale,  to  make  a  raft  of  their  brandy  tubs  (as 
the  little  casks  were  called),  throw  it  overboard,  and  drift  to 
leeward.  The  sea  broke  upon  the  floating  tubs  and  the  open 
boats  lived  through  the  storm.  ^ 

Jack  Eattenbury,  the  "Rob  Roy  of  the  West,"  whose 
daring  deeds  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  volume  in  which 
three-fourths  of  them  are  left  untold,  was  a  native  of  Beer. 
The  old  men  tell  no  end  of  tales  about  the  bravery,  the 
daring,  and  the  chivalric  honor  of  this  impetuous  spirit ;  and 
"  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  and  adventures  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  romantic  kind,  will  also  be  related  to  you,  reader,  at  any 
time,  if  you  desire,  in  which  a  score  of  other  "  heroes  "  figure 
hardly  less  heroically  than  the  celebrated  "  Jack."  Moreover, 
there  are  marvellous  tales  and  legends  of  which  the  scenes  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  wild  winter  nights,  when  the  "  cry  "  from 
the  caverns  and  cliffs  is  borne  to  the  fireside,  the  wives  and 
mothers  seated  there  never  fail  to  interpret  it  for  evil  or  for 
good,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  dear  ones  at  sea. 

The  trawlers  are  now  employed  exclusively  for  their  legiti- 
mate purpose,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Seaton 

*  Roberts's  "Social  History  of  tkt  Western  Counties.'' 
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the  fishing  trade  at  Beer  has  wonderfully  increased.  Soles,  brill, 
conger,  mackerel,  skates,  lobsters,  and  crabs  are  the  principal 
kinds,  and  the  greatly-extended  fish  traffic  has  caused  a 
proportionate  advance  of  prices  in  the  "  home  market "  of  the 
surrounding  districta  The  Beer  men  have  long  been  cele- 
brated as  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  expert  English  tars. 
Schooled  in  their  trawlers,  they  acquire  familiarity  with  all 
the  arts  of  seamanship  and  with  ''  the  dangers  of  the  deep," 
and  among  the  brave  and  gallant  fellows  who  man  "  Britannia  s 
bulwarks  "  none  are  braver  or  better  than  they. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  percussion  gun-cap,  con- 
siderable employment  was  afforded  at  Beer  in  the  making  of 
gun-flints  out  of  the  inexhaustive  materiab  contained  in  the 
chalk  cli£k.  The  manufacture  was  not  confined  to  ordinaiy 
consumption,  but  included  government  contracts  for  the  army 
and  navy.  The  dexterity  of  the  workers  in  producing  a 
perfectly-shaped  "  flint ''  with  a  few  strokes  was  remarkable. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  gun-  flint,  like  the  tinder  box,  has  long 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
females  is  that  of  making  the  celebrated  Honiton  lace,  of 
which  the  Beer  women  are  among  the  best  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  in 
south-east  Devon,  and  they  had  the  honor  of  working  her 
present  Majesty's  bridal  dress,  which  cost  £1,000,  and  also 
part  of  the  bridal  dresses  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Princess  Alice.  It  is  an  art  which  requires  great  dexterity,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  watches  the  lassies  seated  at  their  doors 
in  summer — as  I  have  watched  their  sister  lace  makers  in  Bel- 
gium— with  their  "pills"  upon  their  laps,  made  almost 
musical  with  the  nimble  plying  of  the  boxwood  pina.  Laoe- 
making  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Flemish  refugees 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  early  adopted  as  a 
staple  trade  in  south-east  Devon.  Westcote,  who  died  in  1674, 
and  his  contemporary  Fuller,  both  speak  of  Honiton  lace- 
Fuller  regarding  it  as  excellent  employment  "  for  many  children 
who  otherwise  would  be  burthensome  to  the  parish,"  besides 
its  saving  "  some  thousands  of  pounds  yearly,  formerly  sent 
over  seas  to  fetch  lace  from   Flanders."      That  the  art  of 
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Honiton  lace  making  was  taught  personally  by  the  refugees  is 
evident  from  the  many  surnames  of  undoubted  Flemish  origin 
still  found  in  the  locality,  such  as  Brock,  Raymund,  Burd, 
Genest,  Couch,  Gerard,  Spiller,  Murch,  Stocker,  Maynard, 
Trump,  and  Groot.  Great  impetus  has  been  given  to  Honiton 
lace  making  by  the  recent  offering  of  prizes  for  designs  and 
work  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 

Beer  tithing  contained,  in  1871,  1,142  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  street  is  long  and  broad,  and  near  the  upper  end  a 
copious  stream  of  pellucid  water  gushes  out  of  the  chalk  and  flows 
down  the  street  to  the  sea.  The  stream  formerly  overflowed 
and  fell  in  a  cascade  over  a  rock  at  the  beach,  where  it  anciently 
drove  a  mill.  But  it  is  now  confined  within  a  stone  channel, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  more  gentle  and  less  picturesque 
fashion  of  losing  itself  in  the  sands.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  freestone  from  the  famous  quarry  which  has  supplied 
materials  for  many  of  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
in  south-east  Devon,  including  much  of  the  old  work  in  the 
interior  of  Exeter  cathedral.  This  quarry,  which  is  of  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  character,  is  situated  among  the 
hills  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  west  from  Beer.  It  is 
subterraneous,  and  extends  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards.  The  roof  is  supported  by  large  blocks  of  the  rock,  left 
standing  here  and  there,  as  the  excavations  have  proceeded,  the 
quarry  thus  much  resembling  a  coal  mine.  And  the  stone  is  got 
out  in  the  same  way  as  coal, — by  undercutting  with  the  pickaxe 
and  dislodging  with  wooden  wedges,  sometimes  assisted  with 
gunpowder.  The  quarry  has  been  worked  for  ages,  and  it 
ramifies  into  numerous  avenues  and  passages,  into  which  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  venture  without  experienced  guides 
and  abundant  light.  A  party  once  visited  the  quarry 
without  a  guide  and  during  the  absence  of  the  workmen. 
Their  candles  became  extinguished,  and  they  had  to'  pay  for 
their  indiscretion  by  remaining  prisoners  for  a  whole  night. 
Very  fortunate  were  they,  indeed,  to  escape  so  easily,  for  there 
are  deep  pools  of  water  in  various  parts  of  the  quarry,  and 
old  abajidoned  "  workings,"  which  the  foot  of  man  has  not 
trodden  for  ages.     The  stone  is  nearly  white,  and  is  composed 
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chiefly  of  carbonate  of  litae,  with  the  addition  of  some  argilla- 
ceous and  siliceous  matter,  and  a  few  scattered  particles  of 
green  silicate  of  iron.  It  is  soft  and  easily  worked  when  first 
dug,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  water  diffused  through  its 
substance.  But  it  hardens  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  results  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This  subter- 
ranean quany  is  now  hardly  ever  worked,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  similar  stone  is  obtained  from  an  open  quarry 
near. 

The  name  of  Beer  may  possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  Danes  and 
Northmen  to  whose  presence  upon  this  coast  and  in  the  Yalley 
of  the  Axe  I  have  devoted  so  much  consideration  and  space. 
Beer  may  be  the  Norse  Byr^  which  is  preserved  in  the  Icelandic 
Boe7\  a  farmstead,  and  there  are  several  clusters  of  Beers  much 
further  west  than  the  Axe, — such  as  Aylesbere,  Hockbere, 
Larkbeer,  and  Houndbeer,  in  South  Devon.  We  read  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  of  a  descent  of  the  Danes  at  Lidford,  and  in 
that  neighbourhood  are  Beardon,  Beer  Alston,  and  Beer  Fer- 
rars.  ^  Bovey,  in  Beer  parish,  may  be  from  the  same  word  in 
the  Normandy  form  of  Boeuf-y.  But  Beer  may  be  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Bere,  a  derivative  of  BearOy — a  wood  producing 
berries  and  wDd  fruits.  Leland  calls  Beer,  Bereword.  Word 
may  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  Worth,  a  farm,  or  enclosed  lands,  or, 
as  some  say,  '*  a  farm  near  the  source  of  a  stream,"  and  Bere  is 
also  Anglo-Saxon  for  barley — the  Barley  Farm.  The  locality 
is  certainly  more  "sea-faring"  than  agricultural,  and  I  ara 
inclined  to  the  Danish  definition.  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Exeter,  author 
of  a  scarce  and  curious  book  on  place  names,  says  that  "  Beare 
is  derived  from  earr,  ear,  er,  or,  or  ur — border,  end,  tail,  head, 
or  promontory,  with  b  prefixed.  We  have  Beer,  or  Beare,  at 
Seaton,  situated  on  the  border  of  the  sea." 

In  my  account  of  Seaton  I  have  translated  the  passage  in 
Domesday  Book  which  refers  to  the  united  parish.  The  manor 
of  Beer,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Seaton,  belonged,  before  the 
Conquest,  to  the  abbey  of  Horton,  which,  in  11 22,  was  annexed, 
with  all  its  possessions,  to  the  Abbey  of  Sherborne.  After  ihe 
dissolution,  the  king  kept  it  in  hand  and  included  it  in  the 

»  Dr.  Taylor's  "  WortU  and  Places,"  pages  IH  16S.    See,  also,  my  "Local  A\ 
clalure.^* 
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dowry  of  Catherine  Parr.  It  was  afterwardB  bought  by  the 
family  of  Hassard,  of  Lyme  Regis,  who  sold  the  demesnes  to 
John  Starr,  of  Beer,  Esq.  A  moiety  of  the  manor  was  after- 
wards sold  to  the  father  of  Sir  William  Pole,  the  historian, 
and  Sir  WilKam  himself  sold  it  to  John  Walrond,  of  Bovey, 
Esq.,  whose  family,  about  the  year  1630,  had  become  owners 
of  the  whole.  Judith  Maria,  heiress  of  the  Walronda  of 
Bovey,  brought  the  manor  to  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  and  it  was, 
held  in  trust  for  Lady  Rolle,  his  lordship's  second  wife,  and  hia 
heirs,  until  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Hon,  Mark  Rolle,  nephew 
of  the  present  Lady  Rolle,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  his  step- 


father, and  who  changed  his  name  from  Clinton  to  Rolle. 
The  Walronds  are  said  by  Hutchina  to  have  descended  from 
Walran  Venator,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  gave  eight 
manors  in  Dorsetshire.  The  family  was  settled  at  Bradfield, 
in  the  parish  of  Uffeulme,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
IL  [1154-1188-9.]  A  younger  branch  resided  at  Bovey  for 
many  generations,  and  the  marriage  of  Judith  Maria,  the  last 
heiress,  with  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  in  1778,  brought  the  property 
to  his  lordship.  Bovey  House  is  situated  about  a  mile  north- 
west from  Beer,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
turnpike  road  from  Lyme  to  Sidmouth.  It  is  an  ancient  irre- 
gular building  of  freestone,  apparently  much  reduced  from  its 
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original  dimensiona  ^^  On  visiting  Bovey  a  few  years  since/' 
says  Mr.  Polwbele,  writing  about  the  year  1790,  **  I  was  pleased 
with  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  house  and  every  object 
around  it.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Walrond,  relict 
of  William  Walrond,  Esq.  There  was  something  unusually 
striking  in  the  antique  mansion,  the  X)ld  rookery  behind  it,  the 
mossy  pavement  of  the  court,  the  raven  in  the  porch,  grey 
with  years,  and  even  the  domestics  hoary  in  service.  They 
were  all  grown  old  together,  and  this  coincidence  was  peculiarly 
interesting."  The  old  mansion  is  now,  I  believe,  without  a 
tenant  Many  of  the  fine  lime  trees  which .  composed  the 
avenue  have  yielded  to  the  effect  of  time  or  else  have  fidlen  in 
the  prevailing  mania  for  tree  destroying, — and  change,  in  many 
other  respects,  makes  the  description  of  Pol  whole  inapplicable 
to  the  present  condition  of  this  interesting  place.  At  the  end 
of  the  avenue  is  an  old  stone  arch  which  once  opened  into  the 
entrance  court  It  displays  the  arms  of  Walrond,  namely  : — 
Argent,  three  bulls'  &C6S,  sable,  homed,  with  a  crescent  for 
difference.  The  date  1592  appears  upon  a  leaden  shoots  and 
in  another  place  is  the  date  1674.  The  house  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  well  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  about 
thirty  feet  down  is  a  recess  or  chamber  ten  feet  square,  formed, 
no  doubt,  for  concealment,  and  a  similar  hiding-place  was  a  few 
years  since  discovered  in  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  housa  ^ 
In  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  Bovey  was  granted  by  the  Abbot  of 
Sherborne  to  Wide  de  Agevil,  and  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Walronds,  of  Bradfield,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Bolle  family  appear  to  have  settled  in  Devonshire, 
where  Greorge  BoUe  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
lands  of  the  diamaiitled  abbeys,  including  the  manor  of  Steven- 
stone,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  His  great-grandson.  Sir 
Henry,  married  the  heiress  of  Dennis,  of  Bicton,  and  had  a 
son,  Denms  Bolle,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1638  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Henry,  of  Beam,  and  Henry  Vyjohn  KoUe,  of 
Marris,  Cornwall,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Devonshire  in  Parliament.     He  married  Florence, 

1  See  Mn.  Bookes's  '*  Ltgend  of  Bovey  Manor." 
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one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heir  of  his  relative  Dennis  Rolle, 
and  at  his  deaths  in  1706,  was  possessed  of  upwards  of  forty 
manors  in  Devonshire  besides  large  estates  in  other  counties. 
His  great-grandson,  Henry,  was  in  1748  created  Baron  Rolle, 
of  Stevenstone,  but,  dying  unmarried,  the  title  became  extinct. 
It  was  revived  in  1796  in  the  person  of  his  nephew,  John, 
who  died  in  1842,  when  the  title  became  extinct  for  the  second 
time.  His  second  wife,  Louisa  Barbara,  daughter  of  Lord 
Clinton,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1822,  survives  him.  Her 
nephew,  the  Honble.  Mark  Rolle,  is  now  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Bener,  as  already  stated.  The  family  of  Rolle  have  been 
munificent  benefectors  to  Beer,  and  the  memory  of  Lady  Judith 
Maria  Rolle,  especially,  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  1820  she  gave  the  large  sum  of  £7,000 
in  the  three  per  cents,  for  charitable  purposes  at  Beer,  including 
the  founding  of  almshouses  and  school^.  The  almshouses  are 
for  the  use  of  twenty-eight  poor  and  infirm  fishermen  above 
fifty-five  years  and  twenty  poor  women  of  the  same  age,  each 
of  whom  receives  a  shilling  a  week  for  life,  with  other  benefits. 
Both  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the  schools. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  books  and  stationery,  and  pre- 
sented once  a  year  with  clothing.  The  almshouses  and  schools 
form  a  row  of  neat  buildings  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  village.  ^ 

'  The  other  public  charities  are  the  interest  of  £20,  given  in  1801  by  Mr.  Edward 
Crood,  of  Beer,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Cutcliffc,  to  be  divided  annually  among  the  poor  of 
Seaton  and  Beer  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  at  Beer  and  one-third  at  Seaton. 
Robert  Marwood,  Esq.,  in  1733,  left  twenty  shillings  a  year  to  the  poor  of  Beer,  to-  be 
paid  ont  of  four  fields  called  Muddella.  This  sum  has  not  been  forthcoming  for  many 
years,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  1826  state  their  inability  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  information  about  it.  An  old,  uneducated,  pauper  woman,  who  has  long 
been  dead,  and  who  had  shared  the  bounty  of  Lady  Rolle  for  nuuiy  years,  gave  expres- 
sion to  her  gratitude  in  many  hundreds  of  rhyming  stanzas,  some  of  which  are  not'without 
merit.  I  give  the  following  as  a  specimen.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of 
stanzas  on  the  benefits  to  Beer  of  the  introduction  of  the  stream  of  water  and  tbo 
building  of  the  almshouses  and  schools  : — 

"  Henceforward  will  the  name  of  boUe  dwell  sweetly  on  each  tongue. 
And  God  the  righteous  will  applaud  the  deeds  they  both  have  done. 
Qod  on  such  actions  deigns  to  look,  and  doubtless  does  record 
The  same  in  Heaven's  Eternal  Book,  and  gives  a  full  reward." 

« 

[From  notes  on  Beer  by  Mr.  William  Pulman,  of  Axminster,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  mass  of  very  valuable  information  on  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  as  well  as  for  efficient  assistance  in  the  "  getting  up  *^  of  the  entire  volume.] 


The  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  is  situated  in  the  prin- 
dpal  street  It  is  a  plain  building,  without  pretensions  to 
bMiutj  or  to  anj  characteristic  of  le^titnate  eccleaiaatical 
arcfaitocture,  although  there  is  evidence  in  the  porch  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  It  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the 
Walronds,  as  the  arms  of  that  family  appear  on  some  of  the 
stone  work  within  the  building.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Uichael 
the  Archangel,  and  has  been  enlaiged  at  different  times.  It 
contains  but  two  tablets, — one  to  the  memoiy  of  Edward 
Good,  the  donor  of  the  charity  before  mentioned,  and  the 


other,  of  an  interesting  character,  as  follows  : — "  John,  the 
fifth  son  of  William  Starr,  of  Bere,  gent,  k  Dorothy  his  wife. 
which  died  in  the  Plagve,  was  here  bvried.     1646." 

In  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods  taken  by  royal  order  at 
the  Reformation, '  the  property  in  the  "  CapeUa  de  Beare  "  is 
de:scribed  as  *'  Two  belles  ther  and  one  chalys  committed  to 
the  custody  of  William  Sterr  [Stair],  William  Mone  [or  More], 
and  otber  the  parisshers  then" 

Few  towns  in  the  West  of  England  were  exempt  from  the 
viaitation  of  the  phigue,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 

'  RaxrA  Office.   Choreh  Good*.   Excbcqaa'  Qiie«n'« 
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raged  at  Beer  with  particular  virulence,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  having  been  swept  away.  The  chapel  grave- 
yard was  soon  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  and  the 
remainder  were  buried  in  a  field  near  Bovey  called  Holyhead, 
or  Holishead.  Tradition  has  handed  down  a  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  this  visitation  at  Beer  more  vivid,  and  perhaps  not 
less  truthful,  than  contemporary  records  might  have  supplied.^ 
The  graveyard  has  never  since  been  disturbed,  and,  as  Sir 
William  Pole  informs  us  was  the  case  in  his  day,  *'  the  burials 
of  Baare  are  at  Seaton,"  or  rather  wet^e  until  1866,  when  a 
cemetery  was  formed  and  a  handsome  chapel  built.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  principal  interments  as  recorded  on  the  head- 
stones : — 

Banbury  Thomas  Edward,  May  15,  1872,  aged  3. 

Chick  Mary,  wife  of  James,  April  11,  1869,  aged  74. 

Cocks  Mary  Margaret,  wife  of  Hugh,  October  13,  1868,  aged  66. 

Hawkins  John,  April  9,  1844,  aged  46  ;  Louisa,  wife,  February  28,  1872,  age<l  71. 

Harding  Sarah,  wife  of  William,  February  16,  1868,  aged  41. 

Lane  Jacob,  September  22,  1844,  aged  72. 

MUler  Richard  Edwin,  December  22,  1870,  aged  45.     Reuben,  March  18,  1868,  aged  68  ; 

Mary  Ann  Clarke,  his  wife,  April  7,  1873,  aged  68. 
Mundy  Thomas,  February  6,  1871,  aged  84  ;  Ann,  wife,  Jane  27,  1868,  aged  79  ;  and 

grandchildreD. 
Summers  Fanny,  wife  of  Josias,  April  28,  1872,  aged  71. 
Tidbury  Eliza,  November  22,  1872,  aged  47. 

Opposite  the  church,  and  a  little  way  lower  down  the  street, 
is  a  respectable- looking  building  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  '*  Congregational  Dissenters."  It  was  opened  for  service 
in  1856. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Beer  Cove  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  this  romantic  and  sometimes  dangerous  coast  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  harbour.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  wall  of  clifis  is  a 
great  depth  of  water  extending  almost  to  the  shore.  Attempts 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  former  times  to  use 
these  natural  advantages,  for  Leland  says — "  There  was  begon 
a  fair  pere  for  socour  of  shippelettes  at  this  Berewood,  but 

^  Burial  places  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  were  at  first  not  su£fered  to  be  among  the 
abodes  of  men,  but  Archbishop  Outhbert,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
obtained  perm'ssion  to  bury  the  dead  within  cities.  The  passing  bell  was  rung,  that  all 
within  hearing  might  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  a  payment,  called  the  '*  soul 
sceat,"  or  soul-penny,  was  made  to  the  clergy  after  death.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring 
honorable  interment,  burying-clubs  or  gilds  were  formed  amongst  the  working  men,  the 
members  of  which  were  bound  under  a  penalty  to  attend  the  body  to  the  gmv^ 
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ther  cam  such  a  tempest  a  three  yeres  sins  [about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century]  as  never  before  was  sene  in  that  shore, 
and  tare  the  pere  in  peaces." 

In  the  Introductory  Chapter — pages  81-3 — ^I  have  spoken 
of  the  ship  canal  proposed  in  1824-5  to  commence  at  Beer. 
Previously  to  that  date,  namely,  in  1792,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  there,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Another  Act,  in  1820,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  new  Commissioners — all  the  old 
ones,  except  two,  having  died  in  the  interval.  This  Act  con- 
ferred more  power  than  the  former  Act,  and  even  authorised 
Lord  RoUe,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  to,  take  certain  duties  from 
vessels  which  might  enter  the  new  harbour.  But  the  result  was 
the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  and  hence  the  great  national 
advantage  of  a  Kefuge  Harbour  at  Beer,  and  the  incalculable 
local  benefits,  are  to  this  moment  unenjoyed. 


Across  Leland's  "  mighty  rigge  of  pible  stones "  whidi 
choked  the  estuary  and  now  composes  Seaton  Beach, — across 
the  ferry  over  the  Axe  near  its  mouth,  at  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  beach, — ^and  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
parish  of  Axmouth  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bold  and  lofty  emi- 
nence called  Haven  Cliff  ^  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  cliff, 
and  from  all  the  other  points  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
the  southern  extremity, — ^and  especially  from  Hocksdon  Hill, 
which  towers  above  the  village,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, — 
is  not  more  extensive  than  beautiful,  and  produces  a  striking 
effect  upon  the  stranger  of  taste  who  beholds  it  for  the  first 
time,  while  it  never  palls  upon  those  most  ^miliar  with  it. 
What  is  left  of  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  stated 
in  my  account  of  Seatcm,  is  the  unaided  work  of  the  late  J.  H. 
Halliett,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  uncle  of  W.  T.  HaUett, 
Esq.,  his  heir.      It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  humanity's 

^  strictly  speaking,  the  risitor  would  be  within  the  parish  of  Axmouth  before.  rro8>iog 
the  ferry,  where  the  boundary  posts  on  the  beach  no  doubt  mark  the  western  bank  oi  the 
river  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 
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sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  local  commerce,  that  the  once 
famous  harbour  should  be  left  a  useless  ruin.  But  the  deaf  ear 
of  the  Government  continues,  as  heretofore,  to  be'  turned 
against  appeals  for  help,  and  it  has  long  been  found  useless  to 
make  them  by  private  individuals.  ^ 

A  few  years  ago  two  trading  vessels  sailed  regularly  to  an  1 
from  London,  and  other  vessels  used  the  harbour.  But  tha 
introduction  of  the  railway  transferred  the  considerable  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  neighbourhood  from  the  water  to  the  land. 
The  operation  of  the  tides  and  shingle  pressing  the  mouth  to 
the  eastward,  along  with  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the 
river,  as  already  referred  to,  and  the  discontinuance  of  harbor 
repairs — ^all  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  place.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
inner  pier,  forming  a  portion  of  the  old  work,  was  washed 
away  in  a  gale  on  Sunday,  January  31,  1869.  Prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  pier,  about  1803,  the  river  did  not  regularly 
fiow  into  the  sea  but  remained  kept  back  like  a  three- quarter 
tide  and  overflowed  a  portion  of  the  Marsh  which  now  lets  at 
SJJ  to  £8  an  acre,  and  then  for  five  shillings  only.  It  was  not 
only  unproductive  but  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealtl^ 
and  "  agueish,"  as  before  mentioned.  Even  at  high  tides  the 
stream  had  a  flow  at  its  mouth  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet,  and  at  other  times  the  water  percolated  through  the 
shingle,  as  the  Char  does  at  Charmouth.  The  erection  of  the 
pier  had  the  effect  of  enabling  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  to 
enter  at  high  water.  Whether  or  not  anything  will  ever  be 
done  to  the  harbour  by  the  railway  company  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  for  although  the  subject  has  been  talked  about,  and 
Parliament  applied  to,  and,  I  believe,  the  necessary  power 
obtained  for  at  least  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  ferry — 
long  greatly  needed — ^yet  at  the  time  of  writing  ( December, 
1874,)  there  are  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  actual  work. 

The  importance  of  Axmouth  in  ancient  times  has  been  before 
spoken  of.  It  is  traditionary  that  the  place  could  once  boast 
of  fourteen  hotels.     That  it  covered  a  very  large  extent  of 

^  See  a  pamphlet  on  thia  subject  by  J.  H<  Hallett,  Esq.,  publiabod  by  Hatchanl, 
entitled  "  Corrt9pondence  ReUUivt  to  the  Expediency  of  Forming  a  Refuge  Harbor  wUhii 
the  Portland  and  StaH  Bay,*'  ftc,  1837. 
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ground  is  proved  by  the  foundations  of  houses  often  dug  up  in 
various  directions.  Lsland,  who  visited  the  locality  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  says  ; — "  I  passed  from  SeU>n  at 
d>be  over  the  salt  marshea  ^  and  the  ry ver  Ax  to  Axmouth,  an 
olde  and  biggejischar  toune  on  the  est  side  of  the  Haven."  Like 
Seabon,  it  was  doubtless  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans — so  much  so  as  to  have  led  some  writers  to  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Roman  station  Uxelis.  What  it  was  be/ore  that 
time  I  have  briefly  shown  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  and 
I  may  add  that  the  footprints  of  the  Ancient  Britons  are  left 
npon  Hocksdon,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  that 
Chapter  and  elsewhere.      The  hill  is  high,  and  looks  down 


protectingly  upon  the  village  and  its  church,  as  the  artist  has 
shown  in  his  lithographic  illustration.  The  entrenchment 
with  which  it  is  crowned  were  evidently  intended  for 
defence  from  the  west — the  defence  of  the  Diirotriges  of 
Dorset  from  the  Danmonii  of  Devon.  From  the  shape  and 
steepness  of  the  hill  and  the  extent  of  the  works,  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  earthworks,  which 
take  the  shape  of  the  hill,  consist  of  two  aggers  with  a  ditch 
between  them,  and  surround  a  space  eight  hundred  and  fiftj- 
two  feet  long  by  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  east 
end,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  about  two-thirds  towards 

'  £viileDtly  impaautblo  at  high  water 
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the  west,  beyond  which  the  figure  contracts  to  a  rounded 
point.  ^ 

At  the  east  end  the  ground  is  level,  and  an  agger  stretches 
across  to  enclose  the  works  at  the  back.  What  is  shown  on 
the  plan  as  a  second  agger,  further  east  than  the  agger  proper, 
is  really  a  hedge,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  probably  correct  in 
supposing  that  it  "  occupies  the  place  of  an  old  outwork  thrown 
up  as  an  additional  defence  to  the  fortress  itself." 

The  village  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  and  in  a  delightful  situation  at  the  foot  of 
towering  eminences  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  fields,  and  a 
profusion  of  hedgerow  and  other  timber.  It  consists  of  two 
very  pleasant  streets,  through  which  flows  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  in  all  its  freshness  from  the  fountains  of  the  hills,  and 
never  failing  as  the  habitat  of  endless  ducks.  The  marks  of 
antiquity  are  left  upon  several  of  the  cottages,  with  their 
Tudor  windows ;  and  upon  a  chimney  of  an  ancient  house  at 
the  end  of  the  village  towards  Axminster  is  cut  the  date  1570, 
with  a  merchant's  mark,  the  line  "  God  giveth  all,"  and  the 
initials  A.C.  and  E.W.G. 

Axmouth,  as  I  have  several  tim^s  stated,  formed  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  royal  demesne,  and,  as  I  have  also  stated,  was 
once  a  hundred  which  has  been  long  incorporated  with  the 
hundred  of  Axminster.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  hundred 
being  so  small,  extending  only  to  Musbury  and  including  the 
small  parish  of  Combpyne,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ancient 
importance  of  Axmouth  itself.  ^  The  hundred  courts  and  the 
court  leet — those  relics  of  our  free  constitutional  system — are 
still  held  annually,  and  the  duties  of  "  Reeve  "  are  not  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuetude,  although  checkmated,  of  course,  in  every 
direction,  by  the  modern  system  of  centralisation  which 
Englishmen  have  allowed  to  be  imported  from  the  despotic 
nations  of  the  continent.  The  parish  contains  an  area  of  4,290 
acres  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  seven  hundred  and  two, — 
an  increase  since  1851  of  twelve.  It  is  divided  into  five 
tithings,  namely — Downralph  or  Rousdon,  Downprior  or  Dow- 

'  The  measurements  are  those  of  Peter  Orlando  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Sidmouth. 
'  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Hundreds  see  pages  105  and  214. 
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•  

lands^  Downhumphraville  or  Charlton,  and  Buckland  TrilL 
Bindon,  Whitlands,  and  Pinhaj  are  consideraVjle  estates.  The 
parish  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
privileges  of  which  are  still  claimed  and,  I  believe,  enjoyed  ^ 

The  manor  of  Axmouth  is  thus  surveyed  in  Domesday 
Book  : — The  King  holds  Alsemude.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
hides  are  there,  nor  for  how  much  they  gelded.  The  arable  is 
twelve  carucates.  In  demesne  is  half  a  carucate,  and  four 
servante.  and  eight  villains,  and  twelve  cottagers,  with  six 
ploughs.  There  are  sixteen  acres  of  meadow,  and  eight  acn» 
of  coppice  wood.    Pasture  a  mile  long  and  four  furlongs  broad. 

The  manor  and  church  of  Axmouth  were  given  by  Richard 
de  Bedvers,  or  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon,  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Mary  at  Monteburgh,  in  Normandy,  and  the  ^ft  was  confirmed 
by  Henry  II.  That  abbey  had  been  founded,  in  1090,  by 
Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  elder  brother  of  the  first  Richard  de 
Redvers.  Lodres  Priory,  near  Bridport,  was  a  cell  to  this 
abbey,  and  between  it  and  Axmouth  there  was  an  intimate 
association.  In  virtue  of  Bishop  Bronescombe  s  ordinance,  in 
1269,  the  prior  of  Lodera  was  to  receive  two  parts  of  the 
great  tithes  and  one  part  of  the  small  tithes  of  Axmouth, 
while  the  vicar  of  Axmouth  was  entitled  to  the  remainder. 
The  prior,  also,  held  the  custody  of  the  church  or  chapel  at 
Rousdon,  of  which  I  have  more  to  say  presently.  There  was 
certainly  never  a  religious  community  at  Axmouth,  but  occa- 
sionally the  incumbent  is  designated  as  Prior,  perhaps  because 
Axmouth  was  sometimes  actually  served  by  the  Prior  of 

^  See  {ftage  7tti    The  fdllowmg  U  a  copy  of  the  fonn  with  which  the  ebumants  oC 
these  privileges  are  famished :— "  Manor  cmJ  LUterig  of  Axmouth,  Denote      At  a  eoort 

leet  and  view  of  Frankpledge,  held  for  and  within  the  said  ICanor,  on ,  before 

,  steward  of  the  said  manor.    At  this  coort  came ,  xesideDt 

within  this  liberty,  being  part  or  parcel  of  the  ancient  Dachy  of  Lsncaster,  therein  whidi, 
by  the  charter  of  the  same,  is  as  foUoweth,  namely  : — '  All  and  singnlar  men  and  tenants, 
freeholders  and  not  freeholders,  as  well  residents  as  non-residents,  and  other  resiaots 
within  the  manor  and  liberty  aforesaid,  are  free,  quit,  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  man- 
ner of  toll,  pantsge,  picage,  mange,  stallage,  pansge,  passsge,  lastsge,  toUsge,  ponti^ 
and  all  other  costoms  whatsoever,  and  of  and  from  all  manner  of  prizes  and  captiooa, 
carriage  of  horses,  carts,  waggons,  and  other  carriages,  and  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  lye, 
beans,  peas,  and  of  com,  cows  and  other  beasts,  and  of  all  fowls  and  other  ntensils  and 
victuals  whatsoever,  throaghoat  Her  Majesty's  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  her 

dominions  whatsoever.*     Granted  in  full  court,  &c.,  ftc. ,  Steward.     AU 

penoM  whom  tke4e  prt^KnU  may  coHcem,  are  io  tote  notice  oj  the  privUfffet  above 
|ioM«</." 
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Loders,  or  because  the  vicar  might  have  a  monk  for  his  "  socias/' 
to -whom,  of  course,  he  would  be  "  superior."^ 

In  1414,  Henry  V.  seized  Axmouth,  along  with  the  other 
possessions  of  the  foreign  or  alien  monasteries,  and^issolved 
the  priory  of  Loders,  conferring  its  property  upon  the  Abbey 
of  Sion  at  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  which  held  it  until  its  sup- 
pression, in  1539,  After  this,  Axmouth,  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  priory  property,  was  made  a  part  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr's  jointure,  and  Edward  VI.  gave  it,  about  the 
year  1552,  to  Walter, Erie,  Esq.,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his 
privy  chamber.  The  Erles  sold  it,  in  1679,  to  Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1691,  by  Eichard  Hallett,  of 
Lyme  Regis,  Esq.,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  great  grandfather  of  the  late  John  Hothersall  Hallett, 
Esq.,  whose  nephew,  William  Trelawny  Hallett,  Esq.,  is  its 
present  possessor. 

The  fiimily  of  Hallett  came  from  Barbadoes  and  settled  at 
Stedcombe  soon  after  their  purchase  of  the  manor.  Richard 
married  Meliora,  daughter  of__ —  Hothersall,  of  Giddy 
Hall,  Essex,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Richard.  Richard  died  unmarried,  and  John  succeeded 
his  father.  He  married  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
Southcott,  of  Dulcis,  Esq.,  ^  and  left  two  sons — Southcott  and 
Richard  HothersalL  Southcott  died  unmarried,  and  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Hothersall,  became  the  owner,  from  whom  it 
descended,  with  the  rest  of  the  manor,  to  the  present  William 
Trelawny  Hallett,  Esq.  Mr.  Hallett  is  the  principal  impropria- 
tor of  the  great  tithes,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Sion, 
and  is  patron  of  the  vicarage.  ITie  arms  of  Hallett  are — Or,  a 
chief  engrailed,  sahle.  On  a  bend  engrailed,  gides,  three 
bezants.     Crest — A  demi-lion,  holding  in  its  paw  a  bezant.  ^ 

The  present  Stedcombe  House  was  built  in  1695,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  a  former  mansion  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  as  related  at  page  805.     It  occupies  a  delightful 

1  R«v.  Dr.  Oliver. 

'  See  page  712. 

>  For  some  remarks  relative  to  the  manorial  rijfhts  in  the  river  Axe  and  its  salmon 
fishery,  see  pages  625-6.  I  may  here  add  that  Axmouth  is  described  in  Stephen 
Whatley's  "  BngtantTs  QasxUter,''  published  in  1751,  as  being  "the  seat  of  John  Colliton." 
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situation  among  beautifully  wooded  hills  ^  about  half  way 
between  Axmouth  village  and  the  turnpike  gate  near  Axe 
Bridge.  The  name  of  Stedcombe  may  possibly  be  a  link 
in  the  evidence  of  the  former  importance  of  the  locality  iii 
association  with  the  once  splendid  harbour.  Combe  speaks  for 
itself,  2  and  Sted  may  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stceth^  a  shore  or  a 
bank.  A  landing-place  at  Hy the,  in  Kent,  is  known  as  Stade, 
and  thus  The  Combe-at-the-Landing-Place,  nearly  opposite 
Merchant  Roads,  in  the  Marsh  below  Seaton  church,  ^  beoomes 
a  suggestive  name  in  the  direction  indicated.  ^  Stedoombe 
belonged,  at  an  early  period,  to  Ufferville,  or  Uflfwill,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Veres,  with  whom  it 
remained  for  four  generations.  About  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  became  the  property  of  the  Courtenays,  and 
continued  so  until  the  attainder  of  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis 
of  Exeter.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it,  with  Buckland  Trill,  to 
Sir  George  Carew,  whose  brother  and  heir.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  sold 
it,  in  1549-50,  to  Walter  Yonge  and  John  his  son,  of  Buckland 
Trill  and  Axminster.  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  in  1691,  sold  Sted- 
combe, along  with  the  rest  of  the  manor,  to  Mr.  Hallett,  of 
Lyme,  aa  already  stated. 

Bindon  is  a  beautifully  situated  old  residence  among  the 
cli£&  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  the  village.  It  has  long 
been  a  &rmhouse,  but  contains  abundant  traces  of  former 
importance  in  its  ancient  domestic  chapel,  in  which  is  an 
elaborate  screen  and  piscina.  The  house  was  probably -erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  structure.  The  chapel  was  licensed  by  Bishop  Lacy  on 
July  16,  1425,  when  Roger  Wyke  was  allowed  to  have  divine 
service  ''infra  mansionem  suam  in  parochia  de  Axmouth.''^ 
Among  the  **  men  of  good  quality,"  as  Bisdon  calls  them,  once 
its  owners,  was  one  Nicholas  Bach,  who  sold  it,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL  [1399-1412-13],  to  Roger  Wyke,  or  Week,  of 
North  Tawton,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  several  genera- 

>  Among  the  Stedcombe  woods  ia  the  heronry  spoken  of  at  page  770. 

>  See  pages  4  and  383. 
'  See  page  841. 

*  See  my  "  Local  Nomenclatwe^^*  ^Bge  57. 

*  Dr.  Oliver's  ** Monaaiicon  Dtvoniensie.*^ 
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tions.  Four  co-heiresses  of  Richard  Wyke  brought  the 
property  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Gifford,  Barry,  Erie, 
and  Hayes.  Gifford's  share  was  purchased  by  Walter  Erie, 
who  made  Bindon  his  residence  and  thus  became  owner  of  half 
the  property.  Hugh  Barry  sold  his  share  to  William  Mallock, 
Esq.,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Cheek,  from  whom  it  came  to  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Axminster,  whose  family  disposed  of  it  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Hayes's  share  was  bought  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Rowe,  vicar  of  Axmouth  from  1677  till  1706,  and 
his  represent^ptives  sold  it  to  Southcott  Hallett,  Esq.  The 
Erles's  moiety  waa  sold,  about  the  year  1773,  by  Thomas  Erie 
Drax,  Esq..  the  representative  of  the  family,  to  Thomas  Jenkins, 
of  Sidmouth,  Esq.,  of  whose  nephew  it  was  purchased,  in  1817, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dare,  of  Colyton.  It  afterwards  belonged 
jointly  to  Mr.  Dare  and  Messrs.  Richard  and  James  Chappqll. 
Mr.  Dare  and  Mr.  Richard  Chappell  being  dead,  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  James  Chappell,  who  is  also  the  owner  of 
Stepps.  Sir  Walter  Erie,  grandson  of  the  Walter  Erie  who 
first  acquired  an  interest  in  the  estate,  was  knighted  in  1616, 
represented  Lyme  in  Parliament  in  1625,  and  resided  at  Bm- 
don.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
WaUer,  the  Parliamentarian  general.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  lend  pecuniary  assistance  for  the  cause  of  the  king, 
and  in  revenge  seized  Lyme  for  the  Parliament  in  1642.  He 
was  an  active  parliamentarian  officer,  and  his  name  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  in 
the  West  of  England  during  the  civil  war. 

The  Erles  were  originally  from  Somersetshire,  and  pedigrees 
of  the  family  are  given  in  Hutchins's  "  Dorset "  and  CoUinson's 
"  Somerset."  An  heiress  married  Thomas  Erie  Drax,  of  Char- 
borough  House,  Dorset,  and  the  present  owner  of  that  mansion 
is  the  representative  of  the  line.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Erie 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Bindon  family. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  Bindon,  don  is  undoubtedly 
a  hill,  and  bin  may  be  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byan,  to  abide  or 
to  dwell  In  ancient  documents  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  bin  or  bing  of  the  lord  of  a  manor,  and  a  binghay  was 
evidently  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  waste  from  which 
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the  commoners  were  excluded.  It  was,  therefore,  an  eQcloeuie 
of  some  kind,  and  thus  Bindon  may  be  the  Hill  Kept  or 
Enclosed  for  the  Use  or  Besidence  of  its  owner. 

Downralph,  or  BiOusdon,  although  a  distinct  parish,  and 
perhaps  the  smallest  in  England,  containing  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  acres  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  sixteen  only 
— a  number  which  will  ere  long  be  considerably  augmented, 
— is  described  as  *'  a  Tithing  within  the  hundred  and  maaor 
of  Axmouth,  the  tithingman  of  which  has  firom  time 
immemorial  been  presented  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court 
Baron  of  the  Lord  of  Axmouth  to  serve  his  office.''  ^  But 
it  is  also  a  parish  within  a  parish,  or,  as  generally  under- 
stood, an  **  extra  parochial  place.''  This  is  not  a  very  common 
circumstance,  and  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  parishes  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  seeing  that  they  may  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  relative  positions  of  Axmouth  proper  and  its 
'*  daughter  "  Rousdon.  As  endeavored  to  be  explained  at  pages 
105  and  214,  the  oldest  territorial  divisions  in  England  are  the 
Hundreds,  of  which  what  are  now  called  Parishes  were,  and 
are,  the  integral  parts.  Anciently,  the  word  parish  was 
synonymous  with  tithing^  although  there  is  a  doubt  if  the 
word  tithing  was  used  territorially.  The  words  tun  (or  town), 
parish,  and  ville  appear  to  express  the  same  thing.  Undoubt- 
edly a  parish,  by  whatever  name  it  went,  was  a  member  or 
division  of  the  hundred,  created  for  the  efficient  administration 
and  convenience  of  local  self-government,  and  was  certainly 
not  originally  an  ecclesiastical  institution.  But  the  convenience 
of  parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  taken  advantage  of 
at  an  early  period,  and  no  opportunity  has  ever  been  lost  to 
unsecularise  them.  For  this  object,  chapels  within  parishes 
were  as  often  as  possible  dedicated  to  Saints,  and  this  may 
explain  why  the  chapel  founded  at  Bousdon,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  size  and  importance  of  what  m  now  Axmouth 
village,  was  so  dedicated,  and  also  why  the  name  of  St.  Pancros 
is  to  this  day  a  convertible  term  for  the  original  "  tithing  "  of 
Bousdon,  which  practically  became  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
district  with  its   own   vicars,  just  as  All   Saints',   between 

^  Records  of  the  Hundred  and  Manoriid  Courts. 
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Axminster  and  Chardstook,  was  a  few  years  since  formed  into  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  district,  as  related  at  page  571. 
The  date  of  the  first  vicar  of  Rousdon — 1279,  as  shown 
presently — ^is  probably  that  at  which  the  ecclesiastical  separa- 
tion from  Axmouth  took  place,  although  the  territorial 
separation  was  never  effected, — the  ecclesiastical  "  parish  "  of 
Rousdon  being  still  a  tithing  of  Axmouth,  as  already  stated. 
In  illustrating  a  process  of  this  description,  Mr.  Toulrain  Smith, 
in  his  invaluable  work  "  The  Parish^''  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  thinking  Englishman,  curiously  enough  selects 
the  namesake  parish  of  St.  Pancras  in  Middlesex.  He  con- 
ceives that  a  church  was  early  built  in  part  of  the  old  parish 
nearest  London,  round  which  a  population  was  attracted,  while 
the  rest  of  the  parish  remained  comparatively  uninhabited. 
'*St.  Pancras  (London)  is  named  (but  not  as  a  parish)  in 
Domesday  Book.  But  in  the  '  Inquisitiones  Monarum,'  while 
no  such  parish  as  St.  Pancras  is  named,  the  parish  of  Kentish- 
town  is  expressly  named, — ^both  the  terms  '  parochia '  and 
'  ville '  being  used  in  regard  to  it — while  St.  Pancras  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned,  which  it  could  not  have  &iled  to  be  had  it 
then  been  considered  as  an  actual  parish."  In  the  same  way, 
while  Axmouth  is  described  in  Domesday,  as  already  quoted, 
not  a  syllable  is  said  of  Rousdon,  as  there  would  have  been  if 
a  separate  parish  instead  of  being,  in  every  sense,  at  that  time, 
a  portion  of  Axmouth  itself.  ^ 

Rousdon  is  delightfully  situated, — "  lying  open  to  the  sea," 
as  Risdon  describes  it,  ''  and  albeit  wanting  water,"  which  it 
certainly  has  to  draw  from  an  immense  depth.  In  ancient 
times  it  belonged,  with  the  adjoining  estates  of  Downprior  and 
Downhumphraville,  to  the  family  of  Down,  or  Donne,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  subsequently,  resided  at  Rousdon. 
Many  of  its  members  were  called  Ralph,  and  gave  their  name 
to  their  property,  which  in  some  deeds  is  called  Down  Rauffe, 
easily  transposed  to  Rauffe-down  and  corrupted  into  Rousdon. 
Sir  Ralph  Doun,  or  Donne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  a 
son  Ralph,  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 

^  Dr.  Oliver  thinks  that  the  separation  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  But,  with  due  deference,  I  think  it  more  reasonable  to  take  the  date  assigned 
in  the  text. 

3    K 
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Geoffery  de  Bruer.  ^  His  grandson,  Pascas,  married,  and  one 
of  his  daughters  brought  the  estate  to  John  Holcombe,  whose 
descendant,  Gilbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  sold  it  to 
William  Mallock,  or  Mallache,  Esq.  The  Mallocks,  after  the 
year  1617,  made  Rousdon  their  residence.  They  had  previously 
occupied  Steps  House,  an  interesting  old  building  in  Axmouth 
village  now  converted  into  laborers'  cottages,  and  belonging  to 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Bindon.  William  Mallock  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  William  Newbery,  of  Stockland.  His  grandson, 
WiUiam,  married  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Sherman,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  had  issue  a  son,  Richard,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Starr,  of  Seaton,  and  the 
other  John  Here,  of  Axminster.  Richard,  the  heir,  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  John  Yonge,  of  Axminster.  Their  son  and 
heir  John,  who  in  1620  was  twenty  years  of  age,  married 
Susan,  second  daughter  of  John  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Payhem- 
bury.  ^  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  this  marriage,  was  the  wife 
of  Robert  Drake  (bom  in  1626),  of  the  Ashe  family,  and  son 
of  Greorge  Drake,  of  Aylesbeare.  ^  Their  daughter  and  co- 
heiress Elizabeth  married  James  Batten,  of  Tuckerton,  anc^tor 
of  the  present  Somersetshire  family  of  that  name.  Mary, 
granddaughter  of  John  Willoughby,  Esq.,  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  of  Nettlecombe,  the  first  baronet. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ann,  widow  of 
Richard  Mallock,  **  late  of  Rowston,"  married  Robert  Cheeke, 
of  Axmouth,  gentleman,  and  Robert  Bartlett,  then  a  minor, 
son  of  Paul  Bartlett,  of  Branscombe,  became  possessed  of  the 
property  in  1763,  under  the  will  of  Robert  Cheek.  *  Robert 
Cheek  Bartlett,  grandson  of  Robert  Bartlett,  sold  "  Down- 
Raufie,"  in  1843,  to  William  Payne,  Esq.,  who  soon  afterwards 
died.  The  estate,  under  his  will,  became  the  property  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Howard,  wife  of  Col.  Thomas  Atherton  Howard, 
for   her   life,  afterwards   to   fall  to   his    youngest    son,  the 

^  The  arms  of  Down  or  Donne  were — Paly  of  six,  argtnt  and  azurt.  On  a  fesae,  gmin^ 
three  moUetB,  or. 

*  Devon  Visitations.    Harleian  Society^s  Publications,  voL  \1. 

>  Prince's  "  Worthks,''  2nd  edition,  page  332. 

^  This  Mr.  Robert  Cheek,  by  will  dated  Jane  14,  1758,  left  his  pew  in  AxmcmtlL 
chnzch  to  William  Oke,  of  WhiUands,  Axmouth,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  What  wiO 
the  Society  for  Free  and  Open  Churches  think  of  this  ? 
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Rev.  John  Vaughan  Payne.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mr. 
J.  V.  Payne  sold  the  property,  in  1871,  to  Henry  William 
Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.  (lately  raised  to  the  baronetage),  to  whom  it 
now  belongs,  and  who  m  converting  it  into  a  terrestrial 
paradise. 

The  old  church  at  Rousdon  was  a  curious  little  quadrangular 
building  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  on  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  several  other  votive  churches,  or  rather  chapels,  along 
the  coast.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  and  was  about 
twenty-two  feet  long  and  roofed  with  thatch.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  in  order  to  give  place  to  a  more  elaborate 
building  erected  by  Sir  Henry  William  Peek,  Bart.,  in  1871-2. 
That  gentleman  having  purchased  the  estate,  as  before  stated, 
is,  while  I  write,  erecting  a  magnificent  mansion,  estimated  to 
cost,  with  its  appendages,  £70,000,  and  is  completely  revolu- 
tionising all  the  ancient  features.  He  is  also  laying  out 
splendid  gardens  and  grounds,  and  intends,  it  is  reported,  to 
construct  a  small  harbour  for  his  yachts  and  to  build  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  estate  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  new 
church,  which  was  opened  on  May  24,  1872,  is  a  kind  of 
composite,  containing  characteristic  imitations  of  the  Semi- 
Norman,  Early  English,  and  Decorated  styles.  It  consists  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  chancel  aisle  on  the  north  side,  with  a  low 
tower  and  a  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  proper 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  church,  the  chancel  being  added  at 
one  end  and  the  tower  at  the  other,  the  tower  thrown 
into  the  church  by  a  wide  spanning  arch.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  tower  is  appropriated  as  a  vestry,  and  is  approached  by 
a  circular  staircase  in  the  turret  on  the  north  side.  The  turret, 
of  octagonal  shape,  is  carried  up  higher,  and  contains  a  bell 
rung  by  machinery.  The  outer  walls  are  of  flint,  found  upon  the 
estate,  faced  with  Bath  stone.  The  roofing  is  of  plain  and  orna- 
mental red  tile.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  a  four-light  window 
with  a  cusp  circlet  above,  at  the  east  end, — a  three-light  win- 
dow of  similar  design  being  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south 
side  are  two  two-light  windows,  with  cusped  headings,  and  on 
the  north  side  two  similar  windows — one  over  the  entrance  and 
the  second  in  the  chancel  aisle.      The  windows  sire  filled  with 
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stained  glass.    The  nave  is  fitted  with  carved  oak  benches  and 
floored  with  tile.     The  roof  is  an  open  one,  of  English  oak. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  arch  supporting  the  tower  are  the 
royal  arms.     The  font  is  placed  on  the  west   side   of  the 
entrance.     It  consists  of  a  triplet  of  bowls  of  Hopton  wood 
supported  on  three  shafts  of  Devonshire  marble — the  base 
being  of  Bristol  pennant  stone.     The   carving  is  somewhat 
elaborate.      The  reading  desk  is  placed  on  the  north   and 
the  pulpit  on  the  south  side.      The  pulpit,  of  teak  wood,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship.    The  panels  in  fix>nt  are  filled  with 
figures  of  the  evangelists,  and  of  David,  Moses,  and  St.  Paul. 
The  chancel,  raised  about  two  feet,  ia  floored  with  Powell's 
glass  Mosaic  tile  representing  the  passion  flower.     The  reredos 
ia  of  the  same  material  and  represents  the  Last  Supper,  the 
figures  being  beautifully  formed.      A  piscina  and  a  sedilia  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel — ^also  carved.      The  altar  is 
enclosed  with  railings  supported  by  ornamental  ironwork.  The 
chancel  aisle  forms  the  Peek  family  pew.      On  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  containing  the  following : — ^**  In  an 
ancient  vault  beneath  this  church  lie  the  remains  of  Robert 
Bartlett,  died  August  4,  1818,  aged  72  years ;  Robert  Cheek 
Bartlett,  died  July  31,  1836,  aged  48  years ;  R  C.  Bartlett. 
died  December  10,  1838,  aged  9  months;  Eliza  Sophia  Bart- 
lett, died  January  18,  1842,  aged  51  years."     There  is  a  brass 
fixed  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  engraved  as  follows : — 
"  Thomas  Bradford  Bartlett,  rector  of  Saint  Pancras,  Rousdown, 
died  February  7,  1872,  aged  44  years."     Underneath  is  a  slab 
— ^the  only  relic  of  the  old  church — thus  inscribed  : — "  Near 
this  place  lies  buried  Robert  Cheek,  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  who 
died  Oct.  ye  14th,  1758,  aged  60."     From  the  tower  to  the 
chancel  aisle,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  arcade  of  three  arches. 
One  forms  the  porch  and  the  remaining  two  are  filled  with 
wrought  iron  griUs.     Underneath  is  the  Peek  family  vault. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan,  11,  Argyle 
Street,  London,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Moass  and  Son,  of 
Exeter. 

The  churchyard  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  and  is  prettily  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
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A  stone  inserted  in  each  of  the  side  walk  is  thus  inscribed  : — 
"  Parish  of  St.  Pancras.  Rousdown  Burial  Ground.  H.W.P. 
31  and  32  Vict.,  Chap.  47/'  At  the  entrance  to  the  yard  is  an 
open  lychgate  of  oak,  covered  with  tile.^  The  contract  was 
£2,275,  but  the  total  cost  reached  £4,000, 

The  living  of  Rousdon  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£2  10s.  It  anciently  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Loders,  as 
already  explained.  It  is  endowed  with  26a.  3r.  27p.  of 
scattered  glebe  lands  in  the  parish  of  Axmouth  and  in  the 
occupation  of  various  tenants,  the  rents  yielding  about  £40 
a  year.  There  is  also  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithes  of  £5  a  year 
chargeable  on  Rousdon.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  church,  the  advowson  was  really  a  sinecure,  for  no 
service  was  for  many  years  performed  in  the  old  chapel,  which 
was  used,  indeed,  as  a  farm  cellar  or  outhouse.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Peek  is  now  the  incumbent.  From  a  remote  period 
it  had  a  series  of  vicars,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

1279.  The  name  of  Thomas  Capis  oocnra.   Vol.  3  of  Prynne's  Records  for  this  year. 

1308.  Febmary  19. — John  de  Cockbenre,  on  the  presentation  of  Osmond,  prior  of 
Loders. 

1361.  November  19. — John  de  Londa. 

1363.  July  18.  —Robert  Lambe.    Presentation  of  the  prior  of  Loders. 
Richard  Londoney. 

1407.  April  la— John  Wattys.    Patron,  King  Henry  IV. 

1408.  June  11.— Roger  Whiting.     The  same  patron. 
1410.  July  7.— I^icholas  Schaldon.     The  same  patron. 
1414.  June  28. — Hugh  Lyne.     Patron,  Henry  V. 

1429.    August  15. — William  Bottenham.     Patron,  Henry  VI. 

William  Dygon. 
1443.    August  1. — John  Cmyse, 

John  Wyne. 
1473.     August  14.— Robert  Morton. 

William  Butler. 
151 1.    June  12.— Thomas  Water. 

1531.  October  25.— William  Simon,  or  SymelL  Bishop  Veysey,  who  collated  him, 
reported  to  the  crown  that  the  rectory  was  taxed  at  £2  lOs.  lOd.,  and  the  tenths  at  5s  Id. 
In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticns  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Olebe  is  valued  at  2s.  only,  the  tithe  of 
sheaf  at  £1  2s.,  of  wool  and  lambs  at  £1  13s.  4d.,  and  other  tithes,  *'  from  lack  of  resi- 
dents," 6s.  6d.  From  which  deduct  the  bishcip's  fee,  2s.  8d.  ;  the  archdeacon's,  2s.  8d.  ; 
and  synodatics  and  cathedratics,  Is.  2d. 

1552.    August  la— William  Strangways.     Patron,  King  Edward  VI. 
Roger  Slade» 

'  The  lychgate — from  the  Anglo-Saxon  2eicA,  a  corpse— was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  churchyards  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  corpse  on  its  way  for  interment  and  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  priest.  Lychgates  were  often  made  of  wood  and  covered 
with  thatch,  and  are  more  common  in  Devonshire  and  Wales  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.     LeicJi  is  also  the  root  pf  Lichfield— the  Field  of  Corpses. 
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John  Berry  was  admitted  on  Slade's  death,  bat  was  rejected  by  Bishop  Wootkoo  u 
being  "  a  mere  laic."    Patron,  William  Mallacke,  of  Axmouth. 

1681.  October  14. — Nicholas  Mercer.  Patron,  "  W.  MaUacke," — who,  aocoiding  to 
Sir  William  Pole,  was  the  true  patron,  by  purchase  .from  Gilbert  Holoombe,  on  Heroer*8 
death. 

1591.     September  2. — Robert  Gybbs.     Patron,  Nicholas  Mallacke. 

1621.    January  10. — John  Prowse.     Patron,  Richard  Mallacke. 
William  Hooke. 

1665.  June. — William  Mallacke,  on  the  deprivation  of  Hooke.  Patron,  Richard 
Mallacke. 

1692.     April  28. — Robert  Pinney.    The  same  patron. 

1699.     December  18. — W^illiam  Langford.     The  same  patron. 

1732.    June  8. — ^Daniel  Domett.    The  same  patron. 

1734.  February  14. — Philoboth  Domett,  on  Daniel*s  cession.  Patron,  William 
Bretan,  of  Canonleigh,  Esq. 

1767.     August  19.  — Samuel  Mallacke,  on  Philoboth*s  cession  and  on  lus  own  petition. 

1783.     July  15.— Richard  Hothersall  Hallett.  Admitted  on  the  same  day  to  Aznumth . 

1814.  June  15. — ^Richard  Southcott  Hallett.  Patron,  Robert  Bartlett,  of  Axmontii, 
Esq. 

1859.     Rev.  Thomas  Bradford  Bartlett 

1872.    Rev.  Edward  Peek. 

The  beauties  of  Rousdon  form  but  a  portion  of  those  charac- 
teristic of  Axmouth  parish,  which  extends  up  the  coast  almost 
to  Lyme,  and  thus  includes  the  famous  Landslip  and  the 
romantic  cliSs  of  Pinhaj  and  Whitlands,  exhibiting  some  of 
the  finest  coast  scenery  in  England — certainly  quite  equal  to 
anything  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  estates  of  Charlton  or 
Downhumphraville,  Whitlands,  and  Pinhay  are  in  a  line  with 
each  other, — Pinhay  being  the  easternmost.  At  Charlton 
there  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  chapel  dedicat'ed  to  St 
Leonard,  about  which,  in  1417-18,  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  vicar  of  Axmouth  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of 
"  Done,"  who  claimed  from  the  vicar  the  provision  of  a  minis- 
ter to  do  duty  in  their  chapel,  and  of  the  necessary  articles 
for  service.  A  letter  on  this  subject  by  Bishop  Stafford, 
addressed  to  William  Clerk,  priest,  is  given  in  the  Bishops 
'' Registei\"  and  is  dated  March  24,  1417-18.  It  authorises 
the  priest  "  to  hear  confessions  for  the  present,  to  absolve  the 
truly  penitent,  and  to  administer  to  them  the  Holy  Comrau- 
nion,  but  forbids  him  to  receive  a  stipend  from  the  vicar,  and 
charges  him  to  see  that  all  oblations,  profits,  and  tithes  accruing 
to  St.  Leonard  8  chapel  be  paid  to  the  vicar  until  his  episcopal 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  contest  be  duly  notified."  ^ 

'  Dr.  Oliver's  ** Bccksiastical  Antiquities." 
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Whitlands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Donne  family,  is 
now  the  property  of  E.  L.  Ames,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Pinhay, 
which  he  also  owns,  along  with  Charlton.  All  three  estates 
were  once  the  property  of  the  Lords  Petre,  and  the  late  Lord 
Petre  sold  them  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Howe. 

Dowlands  belongs  to  the  Inman  family.  A  small  portion  of 
that  estate  has  lately  been  sold  to  Sir  Henry  William  Peek 
and  added  to  his  adjoining  property  at  Rousdon. 

The  line  of  coast  along  which  these  estates  extend 
includes,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  famous  Landslip  which 
occurred  on  Christmas  Day,  1839,  and  created  immense 
interest  throughout  the  district.  People  flocked  to  see  it  for 
months,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  locality.  A  fortnight  prior  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
the  inhabitants  of  some  cottages  on  the  Dowlands  undercliff 
noticed  a  slight  settlement  of  the  undercliff  from  the 
upper  land,  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  William  Critchard, 
one  of  the  cottagers,  noticed  that  his  front  door  was  opened 
and  shut  with  difficulty,  and  that  cracks  were  showing  them- 
selves in  the  plastering  of  the  walls.  Christmas  Eve  was 
celebrated  in  old  jovial  style  at  Bindon  Farm,  with  the  burning 
of  an  ashen  I'aggot  and  its  accompanying  merry-making,  in 
which  the  laborers  participated — Critchard  and  his  wife  in- 
cluded. They  had  locked  up  their  cottage,  leaving  their 
children  in  bed,  and  remained  at  the  farm  till  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Returning  home,  they  discovered  that 
the  path  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  had  sunk  a  foot.  They 
went  to  bed,  however,  but  were  much  alarmed  during  the 
night  by  the  cracking  of  the  walls.  Getting  up  at  five  o'clock, 
great  force  was  required  to  open  the  door,  and  large  fissures 
were  discovered  in  the  garden.  Critchard  alarmed  the  other 
cottagers,  the  household  goods  were  got  out  without  delay,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  Critchard  set  out  to  inform  his  master,  Mr. 
Chappell,  of  what  was  taking  place.  The  path  had  by  that 
time  gone  down  from  one  foot  to  seven  feet,  up  which 
Critchard  had  to  climb.  Meanwhile,  those  who  remained  at 
the  cottages  were  horrified  to  witness  the  mysterious  heavings 
and  sinkings  of  their  abodes,  which  they  were  only  too  happy 
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to  leave  as  soon  as  their  master  had  assisted  in  removing  them- 
s^ves  and  their  goods  to  a  place  of  safety.  All  Christmas 
Day  the  movement  proceeded.  A  rabbit-shooting  party  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  being  swallowed  up  in  the  numerous  fis- 
sures which  continually  opened  in  their  path.  The  climax  was 
reached  on  Christmas  night.  The  coast-guard  on  duty  heard 
noises  resembling  the  rending  of  cloth,  felt  the  ground  quake 
beneath  their  feet,  and  more  than  once  found  their  legs  in  the 
fissures  which  surrounded  them,  and  soon  afterwards  a  lai^ 
tract  sunk  into  an  immense  cavern,  pushing  forward  towards 
the  sea  the  land  immediately  in  front  of  it.  Critchard's  cottage 
was  found  to  have  gone  down  entire,  but  the  other  cottages 
were  heaps  of  ruins.  While  this  was  taking  place,  Spencer 
and  Johns,  two  of  the  coastguardmen,  standing  upon  Culver- 
hole  beach  below  and  wondering  at  the  strange  phenomena 
around  them,  perceived  a  reef  rising  up  in  the  sea,  while  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stood  rocked  and  quivered  like  an 
earthquake. 

Soon  after  the  occurrence  an  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Buckland  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Coneybeare,  from  which  I 
make  a  few  extracts  : — "  A  great  subsidence  has  taken  place 
through  the  fields  ranging  above  Bindon  undercliff,  forming  a 
deep  chasm,  or  rather  ravine,  extending  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  breadth  exceeding  eighty  yards. 
Between  this  and  the  former  underclifi*  extends  a  long  strip, 
exhibiting  fragments  of  turnip  fields  and  separated  from  the 
tract  to  which  they  once  belonged  by  the  deep  intervening 
gulf,  of  which  the  bottom  is  constituted  by  fragments  of  the 
original  surface  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion  of 
inclined  terraces  and  columnar  masses,  intersected  by  deep 
fissures,  so  as  to  render  the  ground  nearly  impassable.  The 
insulated  strip  of  fields,  also,  which  has  been  mentioned,  is 
greatly  rent  and  shattered.  The  whole  of  the  tract  which  has 
been  subjected  to  these  violent  disturbances  must  be  estimated, 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  as  exceeding  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length  by  four  hundred  feet.  A  remarkable  pyra- 
midal crag  off  Culverhole  Point,  which  once  formed  a  distin- 
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guishing  landmark,  has  sunk  from  a  height  of  nearly  one 
hundred  to*  two  hundred  foot,  and  the  main  cliff,  before  more 
than  fifty  feet  distant  from  this  insulated  crag,  is  now  brought 
almost  close.  This  motion  of  the  sea  cliff  has  produced  a 
further  effect,  which  may  rank  among  the  striking  phenomena 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  lateral  pressure  thus  occasioned  has 
urged  the  neighbouring  strata  extending  beneath  the  shingle 
of  the  shore,  by  their  state  of  unnatural  condensation,  to  burst 
upward  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast.  Thus  an  elevated 
ridge,  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  rising  more  than  forty 
feet,  covered  by  a  confused  assemblage  of  broken  strata  and 
immense  blocks  of  rock,  invested  with  sea  weed  and  corallines, 
and  scattered  over  with  shells  and  star-fish  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  deep,  forms  an  extended  reef  in  front  of  the 
present  range  of  cliSa.  This  terminates,  at  its  eastern  and 
western  extremity,  in  two  deep  basins  of  water.  The  western 
of  these  basins  is  encircled  by  the  extreme  arm  of  the  new 
reef  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  resemble  Lyme  cobb,  which, 
however,  it  exceeds  in  size.  ^  Although  this  convulsion  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  less  dignified  agency  of  the  land  springs 
constantly  undermining  the  substrata,  yet,  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  disturbances  it  has  occasioned,  it  far  exceeds  the  ravages  of 
the  earthquakes  of  Calabria  and  almost  the  vast  volcanic  fis- 
sures of  the  Val  de  Bove,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Etna.  .  . 
The  tract  of  downs  ranging  along  the  coast  is  here  capped  by 
a  stratum  of  chalk.  This  rests  on  a  series  of  beds  of  consoli- 
dated sand-stone,  alternating  with  seams  of  that  variety  of 
flint  called  chert.  Beneath  these  are  at  least  one  himdred  feet 
of  loose  sand,  from  an  obvious  etymology  termed  fox-mould. 
This  bed  affords  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances  in 
question,  for  it  readily  imbibes  all  the  atmospherical  water 
falling  on  the  surface,  and,  as  it  rests  on  retentive  beds  of  clay 
belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Lias  formation,  these  waters 
are  held  up  and  flow  out  in  springs  along  the  margin  of  deposit 
wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  as  is 
necessarily  the  case  all  along  the  face  of  these  downs  where 

^  Soon  after  the  catastrophe  the  reef  began  gradually  to  sink,  and  has  long  since 
disappeared. 
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they  break  down  to  the  sea.  The  springs  thiis  issuiug  wash 
out  with  them  a  very  sensible  portion  of  the  loose  deposit  of 
fox-mould  through  which  they  flow,  and  such  an  action  is  of 
course  greatly  aggravated  by  the  inordinate  continuance  of  wet 
weather  such  as  has  lately  ( 1839)  prevailed.  Thus  considerable 
portions  of  the  fox-mould  being  gradually  removed  along  the 
lines  through  which  these  springs  have  found  their  course,  the 
superstrata  will  remain  completely  undermined,  and  as  an 
excessively  wet  season  will,  by  saturating  the  whole  with 
moisture,  increase  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass,  at  the 
same  time  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  withdraws  the  support,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  cracks  will  in  process  of  time  be  formed, 
and  that  the  undermined  portion  of  the  superstrata  will  be 
precipitated  into  the  hollows  prepared  for  them.  And  further, 
as  the  adjacent  masses  of  rock — even  where  not  thus  com- 
pletely undermined — rest  on  a  slippery  basis  of  watery  sand, 
the  motion  originally  impressed  by  the  falling  in  of  an  actually 
undermined  tract  will  readily  be  propagated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  a  lateral  direction.  These  causes  having  acted 
through  centuries,  have  produced  a  series  of  dislocations  affect- 
ing all  the  seaward  face  of  the  range  of  hills  lining  this  part  of 
the  coast,  for  an  interval  of  more  than  a  fiirlong  from  the  sea 
beach  inland.  The  whole  of  this  surface  presents  the  wildest 
scene  of  ruin  imaginable— 

*  Craigs,  knolls,  and  moonds  confus'dly  harrd ' 

« 

in  a  succession  of  broken  terraces  separated  by  deep  and 
thickly-wooded  dingles,  an  inland  range  of  chalk  cliflfe  mantled 
by  luxuriant  screens  of  ash  and  elm  wherever  the  declivity 
will  allow  a  root  to  fix  itself,  forming  the  upper  stage  and 
general  back-ground  of  the  scene  and  extending  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  hills." 

Douglas  Jerrold  says  that  if  the  world  were  to  be  destroyed 
and  any  Englishmen  survived,  they  would  celebrate  the  event 
upon  the  fragments  with  a  dinner.  On  this  principle  of  our 
national  characteristic,  I  suppose,  the  landslip  was  "celebrated" 
on  the  25th  of  August  following  its  occurrence,  when  the  com 
was  reaped  by  a  party  of  young  ladies  acting  as  Nymphs  of 
Ceres.  Thousands  of  people  were  present,  booths  were  erected, 
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bands  played,  and  the  afEair  waa  as  much  a  jubilation  as  if  in 
honor  of  some  great  national  or  local  achievement.  I  may  add 
on  this  subject,  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Lyme  to 
Branscombe  has  always  been  peculiarly  liable  to  landslips,  and 
that  their  effects,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  are  every- 
where manifest. 

Axmouth  church  bears  evidence  of  high  antiquity.     An 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  doorway,  with  the  characteria- 


tic  mouldinga  and  zig-zag  ornamentation  round  its  semi-circular 
arch,  appears  in  the  north  porch,  the  entrance  to  which  is  now 
walled  up.  Evidence  of  perhaps  equally  ancient  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  inconteatably  proves  that  the  original 
church,  if  not  founded  by  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs, 
iiU  of  whom  must  have  regarded  Axmouth  as  a  highly  inte- 
resting part  of  their  demesne,  wa?,  at  least,  of  Anglo-Norman 
date.  The  building,  as  it  at  present  stands,  exhibits  an  inter- 
mixture of  Early  English  and  Perpendicular  architecture  with 
the  more  ancient  portions  to  wliich  I  have  referred.  It  consists 
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of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south,  or  Bindon,  aisle,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel — that  eastern  end  being 
perhaps  the  base  of  an  ancient  tower,  to  be  spoken  of  presently, 
and  afterwards  used  as  a  side  chapel — a  tower  at  the  western 
end  of  the  nave,  and  the  porch  before  mentioned,  on  the  north 
side.  The  Bindon  aisle  is  undoubtedly  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity. It  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed  arches 
spri^ing  from  massive  piers,-half  circular  and  half  square. 
They  appear  to  date  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chancel 
UuT^  ,p«,  and  spring,  fiom  pie™  Jhout  capitab. 
In  the  southern  pier  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rood-loft 
stairs.  The  windows  have  no  claim  to  notice,  except  as 
regards  their  manifest  incongruity — the  effect,  of  course,  of 
modern  reparations.  In  the  chancel,  however,  there  is  a  blocked 
Early  English  window  of  two  lights  with  trefoU  headings,  and 
there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  corbel-table  outside.  The  tower, 
although  not  more  than  fifty-six  feet  high,  commands  delight- 
ful  views  of  the  Valley  and  of  Seaton  Bay.  It  is  square  and 
embattled,  with  a  turret  on  the  north  side,  and  contains  three 
bells  with  the  foUowing  inscriptions  :— 

1.  Anno  l)ommi  1612. 

2.  Tristram  Collins,  William  White,  C.W.    T.R.,KF.  1755. 
a  Soli  Deo  detur  Gloria.    T.P.,  Xon,  1661.    B.D.  ^ 

The  church  perhaps  originally  consisted  of  the  nave  with  its 
porch,  the  south  aisle,  and  a  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
evidently  considerable  repairs.  All  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  above  the  plinth  was  re-built,  and  the  west  half  of  the 
south  aisle  wall.  The  arches  in  the  south  aisle  were  re-built, 
and  the  piers  strengthened  with  semi-circular  additions  on  the 
north  side  of  each  pier.  About  the  year  1500  the  last  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  the  period.  The 
east  window  of  the  chancel  and  the  north  window  of  the  nave 
were  inserted,  the  tower  was  partly  taken  down  and  a  south 
chancel  aisle  erected  in  its  place.     The  chancel  arch  and  the 

1  In  the  Inventory  of  Charch  Goods  at  the  Reformation,  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  is  the  following  : — "  Parish  de  Axmouth  cam  Capella  St  Leonardi  [at  Chariton], 
— Three  belles  in  the  tower  ther  and  ij.  chalice,  committed  to  the  custody  of  Richaxd 
Gierke,  William  Newton,  Thomas  Walsshe,  &c/' 
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south  wall  of  the  aisle  were  re-built,  and  a  new  tower  was 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  across  the  ground 
floor  of  the  tower  and  underneath  a  gallery  opening  into  the 
west  end  of  the  churcL  The  doorway  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  over  it  is  a  handsome  window  of  four  lights  with 
tracery  in  the  head.  In  the  gallery,  which  also  forms  the 
singing-loft,  is  a  small  organ. 

There  is  a  curious  old  monument  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  underneath  an  obtusely  pointed  recess.  It  represents, 
in  stone,  a  robed  priest  reclining  at  full  length,  with  the  figure 
at  his  feet  of  either  a  lion  or  a  dog,  it  is  uncertain  which. 
From  the  character  of  this  monument  it  may  be  supposed  to 
date  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there 
are  circumstances  which  perhaps  warrant  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  represent  either  the  holder  of  the  living  at  the  time 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt  or  repaired,  or  else  some  ecclesias- 
tical functionary,  at  Loders  or  elsewhere,  who  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  work.  The  effigy,  indeed,  has  been  assigned 
to  Roger  Hariel,  Prior  of  Loders  and  vicar  of  Axmouth 
from  1320-1  to  1323-4.  Tradition  says  that  it  belongs  to  a 
person  who  gave  to  the  church  some  land  now  called  "  Dogacre 
[perhaps  God'sacre]  Orchard,"  and  in  order  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  an  animal,  it  adds  that  the  gift  was  contingent  upon 
the  permission  to  inter  a  favorite  dog  in  its  master  s  grave.  ^ 

There  are  several  other  monuments  in  the  church,  and  some 
old  inscriptions  upon  the  floor  almost  obliterated.  The  following 
are  the  principal  monuments  and  inscriptions  : — 

"  Heere  lye  the  bodyes  of  Dame  Anne  Erie,  wife  of  Sir  Waiter  Erie,  and  of  Thomas 
Erie,  their  only  sonne  and  heire,  two  rare  patterns— the  one  for  her  pietie  the  other  for 
his  wisdome  and  abilityes.     She  was  heire  to  Francis  Dymmock,  of  Erdington,  in  the 

^  The  founder  or  re-founder  of  a  church,  and  also  a  benefactor  to  it,  was,  in  early 
times,  distinguished  by  interment  in  the  chancel  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  building  in 
erecting  which  he  might  have  been  particularly  instrumental,  and  his  effigy  was  placed 
within  an  arch  in  the  substance  of  the  wall.  The  young  lion  under  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic  had  reference  to  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  ninety-first  psalm :—  "  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder  ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample 
under  foot."  Mr.  Gough  informs  us  that  after  the  Reformation  the  family  supporters 
were  often  placed  at  the  feet  of  monumental  effigies  ;  that  before  that  event  a  dog  at  the 
feet  of  the  effigy  of  a  lady  represented  her  favorite  lapdog,  and  at  the  feet  of  that  of  a 
knight  his  favorite  hound  ;  and  that  the  latest  instance  of  animals  at  the  feet  of  any 
monument  is  in  1645. 
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oom^  of  Warwick,  Esqviie.  Tbe  aoniie  dyed  Jme  the  first,  1630 ;  the  mother  the  SGth 
of  Janvary,  1653," 

Seretal  nMmben  of  the  MalUck  family,  of  EoosdoD  : — ^Ridiard  Mallack,  died  Septem- 
ber 8,  172i»  and  Sliabeth,  his  aeooiid  wife,  daa^ter  o£  Sir  Richard  Strode,  of  Nviiam, 
July  20,  1093;  MaUack,  Jaimary  27,  1704 ;  John  Mallack,  1702. 

Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Seward,  the  younger,  September  1,  1022 ;  Thomas  Seward, 
November  25,  1622 ;  Thomas  Seward,  his  son,  July  15,  1639 ;  John  Seward,  December 
20,  1710,  aged  91  ;  and  aereral  other  members  of  the  Seward  family. 

RcF.  Edward  Bowe,  vicar  of  the  parish,  Jane,  1706  ;  his  wife  and  son. 

Heicales  Pyne,  Gent,  1610 ;  Gertonde,  infe  of  Thomas  Pyne,  "  Aprill "  IS,  1626l 

Willism  Serle,  of  Biadford,  Somerset,  April  7,  1726. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Bobert  and  Ann  Dening,  "first  the  wife  of  Richard  Msllack,  Esq., 
of  this  parii^  and  late  the  wife  of  Bobert  Cheek,  of  Boestdome,"  February  18,  1744. 

And,  lastly,  a  handaome  monument,  with  the  family  arms  and  an  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  the  Hallett  family,  of  Stedcombe,  as  follows  : — Juxta  hunc  locum 
aepnlta  jacent  corpora  Bichardi  Hallett,  de  Stedcombe,  AimigerL  Filii  natu  minoris 
Johannis  Hallett,  de  Bridgetown,  in  Insula  de  Barbadoes,  Armigeri,  et  Melioro  nxoris, 
snos  filis  Hothersall,  de  Giddy  Hall,  in  agro  Essexis,  Armigeri,  ex  qua  suscepit  plures 
liberos  qui  omnes.  Preter  Johannem  hie  etiam  sepultum  sine  Prole  obierunt  Johannes 
Isnam  Thonue  Sonthoott  de  Dulcis,  Armigeri,  filiam  unicam  dnxit  ex  qua  duos  filios  reli- 
quit  Southcott  Hallett  et  Richardum  Hothersall  HjJlett,  qui  majorum  suorum  memorism. 
Pie  respicientea.  Hoc  monumentum  posuerunt,  Anno  1749.  Meliora  ob.  Konember, 
1733 ;  Bicardus  oK  decma  secda  calnim,  Jani  christi,  1746 ;  Joh.  ob.  octum.  idnum 
Mali,  1747. 

Caroline  Whitehonae,  January  30,  1853,  aged  50,->mother  of  Ellen,  wife  of  Williatn 
TreUwny  Hallett 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  decipherable  headstones  in  the 
churchyard : — 

Amy  John  C,  of  St.  Martin's,  Bosel,  Jersey,  October  26,  1849. 

Colmer  Matthew,  1779  ;  and  members  of  the  family. 

Coles  Adam,  April  2,  1843,  aged  55 ;  Elixabeth,  wife,  December  25,  1853,  aged  62 ;  Msy 

Emily,  daughter.  May  9,  1870,  aged  3a 
Critchaid  Elisabeth  Maiy,  May  31,  1871,  aged  28. 
Furmidge  Bobert,  June  18,  1803,  aged  35 ;  Mary,  wife,  1810,  aged  56L 
Genge,  1763. 

Hallett  Sarah,  July  21,  1864,  aged  82 ;  John  Hothersall,  September ,  aged  88. 

Halse  Lewis,  February  7,  1871,  aged  78  ;  Catherine,  wife,  July  27,  1862,  aged  57  ;  Sarah, 

daughter  of  Philip  and  Sarah  Halse,  of  Loxhore,  May  25,  1852,  aged  22L 
Hodge. 

Huddleston  Thomas,  December  12,  1848,  aged  41. 
Love  Eleanor,  wife  of  William,  March  15,  1819,  aged  39. 
Mew  Thomas,  May,  1633  ;  and  other  members  of  the  family.    Altar  tomK 
Mountstephen  Joseph,  November  6,  1792,  aged  47. 
Newbeiy  Robert,  May  21,  1823,  aged  39 ;  Lydia,  wife,  and  several  children.     Mary, 

widow  of  Samuel,  November  6,  1791 ;  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Pile  Samuel,  April  3,  1863,  aged  50 ;  Elizabeth,  wife,  July  9,  1870,  aged  55. 
Bing  John,  July  20,  1820,  aged  37  ;  Bridget,  wife,  and  a  son. 

Richards  Susannah,  wife  of  Simon,  July  19,  1848 ;  Mary,  daughter,  December  24,  1846. 
Thomas  Susannah,  wife  of  Captain  Jennings,  September  9,  1846,  aged  22 ;  Susannah, 

daughter. 
Williams  Richard  and  Mary,  1766. 

The    register    commences  in    1603, — Baptisms    May   23, 
burials  May  10,  and  marriages  November  29. 
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The  living  of  Axraouth  is  a  vicarage,  of  which  W.  T. 
Hallett,  Esq.,  is  the  patron.  That  gentleman  is  also  impro- 
priator of  most  of  the  great  tithes.  The  vicarage  is  valued  in 
the  King's  Books  at  £22  19s.  2A  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
commuted  for  £175  a  year,  and  the  rectorial  for  £309. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents  : — 

Vivian  Adrian. 

1264^ — November  25— Vincent  de  Lodera,  admitted  by  Bishop  Bronescombe  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Prior  of  Loders. 

1320-1. — January  28 — Roger  Hariel,  the  actual  Prior  of  Loders. 

1324. —January  13— William  Rokes,  or  Rogis,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior  ot 
Jjoders  as  Proxy  of  the  Abbott  and  Convent  of  Montbourg.  This  vicar  died  in  office  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  May,  1330. 

1330. — May  22— Adam  Gilbert,  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  Roger  Uariel,  Prior 
of  Loders,  as  Proxy  for  the  Abbott  and  Convent  of  Montbourg. 

1349. — December  12 — Nicholas  Godswayn.     Patron  hac  vice  King  Edward  III. 

1355. — December  31 — Simon  de  Londa,  Prior  of  Loders  and  a  professed  Benedictine 
Monk  of  the  Mother  Housa     Admitted  *'  ad  Ecclesiam  et  Manerinm  de  Axemu&.*' 

1361. — November  5 — Robert  Doree,  prior  of  Loders.  Patron,  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Montbourg. 

1363. — May  22 — Sampson  Trygal,  a  monk  of  Montbourg,  on  the  presentation  of  hid 
Abbot  Peter. » 

1384.— October  29— Nicholas . 

1393. — June  16— William  Slade,  on  the  presentation  of  King  Richard  IL  This  vicar 
instituted  a  suit  against  the  prior  of  Loders  for  not  allowing  an  adequate  income,  but  the 
result  is  not  known. 

1397-8. — February  2 — John  Coterel,  who  had  been  Custos  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  on  Slade's  resignation.     Patron,  King  Edward  II. 

Thomas  Stork.  He  exchanged  for  *' Ayshbrittill,'  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
with  the  next  vicar. 

1427. — April  6 — Laurence  Wyllyng.    Patron,  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Sion. 

1428. — December  12 — John  Smith,  oh  Wyllyng*s  death,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Abbess  and  Convent  of  the  Augusttinian  Monastery  of  our  Saviour  of  St.  Mary  and 
Bridget  of  Sion. 

1450. — December  7 — William  Attewylle,  on  Smith's  resignation.  Patron,  the  Abbess 
and  Convent  of  Sion. 

1491. — December  18— John  Capel,  on  Attewylle*s  death.     The  same  patron. 

1494. — September  30 — Richard  Walbeff,  on  Capel's  resignation.     The  same  patron. 
Thomas  Water.     He  also  held  St.  Pancras. 

1531. — April  12 — tTohn  Bellytour,  on  Water's  death,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Abbess  and  Convent  of  Sion. 

1536. — April  26— John  Barry,  or  Bury,  on  Bellytour's  death.  On  this  occasion  the 
Abbess  and  Convent  presented  for  the  last  time. 

1558. — July  21— John  Hopkins,  on  Bury's  death.     Patron,  Walter  Erie,  Esq. 

1568. — October  27 — Hugh  Wood,  admitted  on  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent. 
Patron,  William  Erie,  Esq. 

1589.— October  3— William  Belstone,  on  Wood's  death.  Patron,  Thomas  Erie,  of 
Charborough,  Esq. 

1590.— March  30— Richard  Harvey,  on  BeUtoue's  death.    The  same  patron. 

^  In  the  second  volume  of  Brantyngham's  Register,  ad  calcem,  that  bishop  certifies 
to  the  Crown  that  the  '*  Prior  de  Loders  optinet  ecclesiam  de  Axemuth  valentem  per 
annum  £xxiiij." 
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1S32,— July  23 -William  Hooke,  <m  Harvey's  death.      Patron,  Sir  Walter  Erie, 
Knight. 

1639.— July  23  -Kathaniel  Dyke,  on  Hooke*8  resignatioD.    The  same  patron. 
William  Wright.     Died  December  8,  1669. 

1670.— April  30-^ohn  Tucker. 

1677-8.— Febroary  3 — Edward  Rove.      Patron,  Thomas  Erie,  of  Charborongh,  Eaq. 
Thia  vicar  was  buried  on  June  7,  1706,  aged  66. 

1706.— November  13— William  England.     Patron  hac  vice  Walter  Oke,  of  Axmonth, 
Qent.,  by  grant  of  Thomas  Erie,  Esq.,  the  original  patron. 

1709-10. — January  31— Edward  Rowe,  on  England's  resignation.  Patron,  Richard 
Hallett,  of  Stedcombe,  Esq. 

1722. — August  25 — ^Thomas  Lewis.    The  same  patron. 

1746. — September  13 — •John  Davies.     The  same  patron. 

1747-8. — February  5^George  Anstis,  on  Davies's  death.  Patron,  Soathcott  HalleU, 
Esq. 

1764.—  July  23— Richard  Hallett,  on  Anstis's  death.  The  same  patron.  He  after- 
wards resigned,  but  on  his  own  petition  was  re-admitted  Ju)^  15,  1783»  and  was  buned 
on  January  14,  1814. 

1814.— June  3— Richard  Southoott  Hallett,  son  of  the  last  vicar.  Patrons,  the  Rev. 
John  Comyns,  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton,  Rev.  Thomas  l\ttt,  rector  of  Gittisham,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Karslake,  rector  of  Dolton,  devisees  under  the  wiU  of  Richard  Hothersall 
Hallett 

1858.— Rev.  G.  T.  Comyns. 

1864.— Rev.  a  T.  Harrington. 

1874.— Rev.  Mr.  Davis. 

In  the  shape  of  parochial  charities,  there  is  a  rent-chaige  of 
thirty-two  shillings  a  year  upon  Dowlands  farm,  left,  in  1 726, 
by  William  Serle,  of  Bradford,  Somerset,  for  the  instruction  in 
reading  of  four  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Axmouth. 

*****  * 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

And  now,  Piscator,  we  must  say  farewell, — ^here  in  this 
appropriate  parting-place — this  quiet  little  country  churchyard, 
where  everything  around  us  is  so  peculiarly  in  keeping.  The 
river  which  we  have  traced  so  far,  from  its  bubbling  fountains 
and  through  all  the  stages  of  its  varied  beauty,  glides  grace- 
fully and  slowly  into  the  Unfathomable.  The  sun  has  left  the 
fadings  of  his  refulgence  in  the  glorious  drapery  of  the  western 
sky.  The  autumn  breeze  sighs  a  mournful  requiem  among  the 
branches  as  it  wafts  away  their  withered  leaves.  And  around 
us  are  the  sad  memorials  of  the  departed, — of  those  who  have 
performed  the  great  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  sought  repose,  when 
it  was  over, — 

**  Where  nae  mair  aching  tires  the  head, 
A-neath  the  turf  saegrassie." 
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Yea !  there  are  a  thousand  things,  about  and  around  us, 
suggestive  of  the  solemn  thoughts  which  crowd  into  the  mind 
at  this  parting  moment, — which  speak  in  striking  language  of 
the  things  that  pass  away,  and  afford  glimpses  of  the  chain 
which  unites  us,  link  by  link,  with  the  Future  and  with  the 
Past.  In  truth,  our  very  ramble  of  itself,  beloved  old  friend, 
has  been  an  acted  moral,  and  we  should  try,  at  its  conclusion, 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  its  application. 

Is  that  a  Voice  from  the  beetling  brow  of  Hochsdon  which 
tells  of  the  time  when  the  old  hill  was  the  refuge  of  the 
Aboriginal,  whose  works  outlive  Jiiiii  by  a  score  of  centuries, 
while  he  and  his  race  are  dust  ?  Is  that  a  Vision  of  the  old 
Norman  builders  of  this  sacred  fane  which  even  yet  shows 
portions  of  the  ancient  handiwork,  though  a  thousand  years 
have  nearly  passed,  and  though  the  names  of  those  old  Norman 
builders  have  for  ages  been  forgotten  ?  Is  that  a  Warning 
Whisper  from  the  tombs  around  us  that  to  Pai^t  is  but  a 
mortal's  lot  1 

Alas  !  alas  I  Piscator,  let  us  not  pursue  the  painful  theme 
when  the  heart  is  even  overfull !  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
we  commenced  our  valley-journey  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  early 
spring  and  in  all  the  hey-day  of  an  angler's  anticipations.  It 
•  is  enough  to  feel — ^how  deeply  none  can  tell — that  the  Spring 
has  passed  away  and  that  the  Journey  is  Accomplished  I 

Farewell  I  Farewell  I ! 
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Abbky,  officers  of,  399 ;  popular  bribes  for  the 
I088  of  the  abbeys,  415 ;  wealth  of  the  abbeys, 
414 ;  barbarous  destruction  of  abbey  proper- 
ty, 41(S. 

Abbey  Gate  Brook,  Axminster,  619. 

Advowson  explained,  532. 

Aisles,  123. 

Akerman  the,  an  angler's  beverage,  392. 

Albemarle,  Ihilke  of,  at  Axminster,  642. 

Alfred  the  Great,  his  WiU,  242. 594. 

AU  Saints'  church,  its  history,  571-2. 

Alston,  574. 

Amerham,  382. 

American  weed  in  the  Axe,  18-19. 

Ancient  Britons,  44. 

Anchorites,  287-9,  702. 

Anchor  Hill,  702. 

Anecdote  of  catching  an  alder-branch  "  salmon," 
546. 

Anglo-Saxon  style  of  architecture,  538w 

Angler's  Song,  35L 

Angling,  poetry  of,  157,  225-9, 350 ;  open  to  all 
classes,  391. 

Animals  at  the  feet  of  monumetital  effigies,  889. 

Anlaf—see  "  Battle  of  Brunenburs^h,"  596-615. 

Apprentices  restrictetl  in  eating  salmon,  42. 

Architecture,  classical,  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones's 
confined  view  respecting,  419. 

Arrngon,  Catherine  of,  at  Crewkeme,  247. 

Ashe  Dr.,  293. 

Ashe  House,  730;  in  "the  olden  time,"  where 
situated,  ancient  owners,  the  Drake  family, 
birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  739 ; 
[see  Drake"]  subsequent  owners,  remains 
of  the  mansion,  the  chapel,  the  inevitable 

S'lost,  740. 
wood  Bev.,  644. 

Athelstan,  King,  239,  60015. 

Autumn,  as  the  year-rolh  on,  722. 

Axe  the,  a  Devonshire  stream,  1 ;  etyraolo|nr, 
2 ;  beauties,  4  ;  geology,  5  ;  agriculture,  12 ; 
botany — ^the  lobelia  urena^  15 ;  list  of  plants 
and  flowers,  lO'and  20 ;  the  American  weed, 
18;  ornithology,  22;  list  of  rare  birds,  27! 
Ichthyology,  trout,  eels,  salmon,  leech,  &c., 
28-42  ;  entomology  -list  of  river  flios,  43 ; 
ancient  hill  fortresses  and  earthworks,  44 ; 


British  trackways  and  Boman  roads,  54-75 ; 
middle-age  and  modem  roads,  75-80 ;  coaches, 
&C.,  81 ;  ship  canal,  81 ;  old  writers  on  the 
Axe,  83-86 ;  source  of,  87 ;  at  Mosterton,  157  ; 
thence  to  Seaborough,  171 ;  to  Clapton,  225 ; 
through  the  Clanton  meadows,  360 ;  to  Win- 
sham  Bridge,  389 ;  to  Broadbridge,  390;  the 
river  no  longer  open  to  anglers  but  to  a  great 
extent  "  associationed,"  391  ;  presentments 
concerning,  474 ;  to  Westford  Mill,  where  it 
loses  its  brook  character  and  assumes  that  of 
a  river  prosier,  526;  to  Tytherleigh  Bridge 
and  Axe  Bridge,  527-8 ;  to  Coaxdon  Range, 
545-50;  to  Weycroft,  575;  to  Stony  Bridge, 
583 ;  to  Bow  Bridge,  723 ;  to  the  junction  of 
the  Yarty,  724 ;  to  Slymhdces,  729 ;  to  Wood- 
hayne  Bridge,  753 ;  to  Whitf  oiti  Bridge,  754  ; 
to  Nunsford  Bridge,  776 ;  to  Axe  Bridge, 
779 ;  to  the  sea,  781. 

Axe  Bridge  (Chardstock),  529-30. 

Axe  Bridge  at  Colyford,  779 ;  rustic  song  on, 
780-L 

Axeknoller,  88;  name,  owners,  "church," 
102-3. 

Axminster,  history  of,  585;  situation,  capital 
of  a  hundred,  poor  law  union,  county  court, 
extent,  population,  tithing,  Shapwick, 
Henry  Fielding,  Uphay  and  its  chapel,  586  ; 
Jew  podlar  murdered  there,  Uphay  family, 
Haccombfee,  Lord  Bonville.  Lora  Petre,  &c.. 
Trill  and  its  owners,  hay,  nayos,  and  hayno 
explained,  587 ;  Wyke ;  views,  hedfi»rows 
and  timber,  streets  and  buildings,  588;  inn 
signs — the  BeU,  the  Dolphin,  the  Green  Dra- 
gon, &a,  589;  story  of  a  coqise  at  the  Old 
DnHgon,  Silver  Street,  Whitpot  Lane,  Furze- 
lei^h,  antiquity  of  Axminster — an  Ancient 
British  settlement,  a  Roman  station,  tho 
town  in  Saxon  times,  594;  the  castle,  Ax- 
minster part  of  the  royal  demesne,  the  battle 
of  Brunenburgh  (see  "Brunanburgh"),  596- 
615 ;  Domesday  siirvey,  subsequent  surveys, 
manor  customs^  bridges — Stratford  (Wey- 
croft), Boveria  (Newenham  Abbey),  Wofonl 
(Stony  Bridge),  Stofoid  (Bow  Bridge),  &c., 
619 ;  owners  of  the  manor — Lord  Brewer  or 
Briwere,  grant  of  a  Sunday  mai'ket,  biogra- 
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Beie*»  Ecclesiastical  History  quoted,  110. 

Beor,  history  of,  857;  delightful  situation, 
excellence  of  Beer  seamen,  smuggling  in  the 
old  time,  Jack  Rattenbury,  traiiders  and  the 
fishing  trade,  860  ;  gun-flint  making, 
Honiton  lace,  evidence  of  Flemish  impress, 
population,  streets,  running  water,  the  famous 
quarries,  name,  Bovey,  ancient  owners — 
Hnssard,  Starr,  Sir  W.  Pole,  Walrond,  Lord 
Kolle,  &c.,  865 ;  charities,  almshouses, 
schools,  &o.,  church,  the  plague,  the  ceme- 
tery, dissenting  chapel,  Beer  Cove,  harbour, 
868. 

Bierhall,  531. 

B^er  Head,  battery  at  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
842. 

Bees,  superstition  about,  535. 

Belgse,  the,  45. 

Bells,  as  voices,  122 ;  personification  and  inven- 
tion of,  502 ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Anthony 
Hood  attached  to  bell  ringing,  502 ;  orders  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  concerning,  635;  curious 
litigation,  665 ;  cast  on  the  spot  where  used, 
820. 

Bell  inn  sign  explained,  589. 

Bellfounder  at  Colyton,  82L 

Bellamy,  164. 

Bentham  Jeremy,  occupier  of  Ford  Abbey,  423. 

Bere  Chapel,  353 ;  etymology,  piscina,  burying 
ground,  old  trackways,  Prosser's  Lake,  coins, 
geology,  flora,  358. 

BUbie,  122. 

Bindon,  836,  874. 

Bird,  of  Colyton,  his  house  robbed,  897. 

Birds  of  the  Axe  valley,  22-7  ;  poetry  of  birds, 
3^-3. 

Bittern,  the,  25. 

Blackdown,  193. 

Blackwater,  the,  529. 

Bloody  Assizes,  or  the  New  Martyrology,  116. 

Blue  Boy,  the,  347. 

Bonville,  587,  705 ;  family  histonr  of,  760-65 ; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  a  member  of,  765. 

Bordarii,  under  the  feudal  system,  IIL 

Boroughbridge  described,  262. 

Boscobel  Tracts,  206. 

Botany  of  the  Axe  Valley,  15-22. 

]k)vey  House,  863. 

Itow,  the  old  English  weapon,  787. 

Bow  Bridge  washed  away,  620 ;  tradition  of 
origin  of  name,  723^ 

Bracelets,  marks  of  distinction  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  614. 

Bragge.  178, 357, 433 ;  execution  of  Mr.  Matthew 
for  ail^[ed  concern  in  Monmouth's  Rebellion, 
489-90. 

Brass  at  Beaminster  church,  130 ;  Mosterton, 
154 ;  Crewkeme  church,  226,  307-9 ;  Thorn- 
combe  church,  450. 

Braybrook  Bishop,  remarkable  preservation  of 
his  remains,  698. 

Breweshays,  Kilmington,  624,  704. 

Bridges  in  Axminster  manor,  619. 

Bridport,  Viscount,  385-a 

Bridport  the  scene  of  the  fabled  Brute's  land- 
ing, 86. 

Bridport  Dagger,  the,  181. 

Brit,  Bride,  or  Bert  river,  103. 

British  village,  traces  of  at  Baaley  Down,  559- 
62. 

British  coins,  236 ;  at  Baaley  Down,  561. 

British  trackways,  54-8. 

Britons  and  Saxons—their  battles  near  Crew- 
keme, 237. 


Briwere  or  Brewer  family,  biographv  of,  621-4 ; 

monument  in  Axminster  church,  656. 
^roadwinsor,  hiatory  of,  171 ;  situation^  factory, 
tokens,  liberty  and  manor,  parish,  tithings — 
Dibbei^ord,  Drimpton,  little  Winsor,  CUld- 
ha^ — ^the  Cruckeme  family,  vision  of  the 
Trinity,  Burstock,  179;  etymology  of 
Broadwinsor,  Domesday  survey,  owners, 
Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon,  entrenchments, 
Rev.  Sir.  Crowe's  poem  on  Lewesdon  Hill, 
extracts,  188;  Thomas  Fuller,  his  works, 
anecdote,  Mr.  John  Pinney,  a  preaching 
match.  Archdeacon  Denisoi^  Rev.  S.  C. 
Malan,  Wordsworth  at  Racedown,  the  K^- 
lynch  Hall  of  Miss  Austin's  novel,  Blackdown, 
chi^l  of  ease  there,  194 ;  Broadwinsor 
church  described,  monuments  and  headstones, 
charities,  list  of  incumbents,  registers,  dis- . 
sentingchapels  at  Broadwinsor  and  Nether- 
hay,  205  ;  the  civil  war,  Charles  H.  at 
Broadwinsor  and  his  adventures  there  and  at 
Charmouth,  Mr.  Azariah  Pinney  banished  as 
a  slave  for  his  share  in  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
213. 

Brooke  famUy,  43443,  578-9. 

Brunenburgh,  battle  of,  596 ;  fought  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Axe,  authorities  quoted— Le- 
Land,  Sir  W.  Pole,  the  chartulary  of  Newen- 
ham  Abbey,  Westcote,  Risdon,  and  other 
county  historians — arrangement  of  Athel- 
stan's  army  between  Axminster  and  Elings- 
field,  the  army  of  the  invaders  under  Anlaf , 
the  attack  by  Thorolf  and  his  destruction  by 
Adils,  who  in  turn  is  killed  by  Egil,  the 
general  fight  and  its  result  decided  bv  Turke- 
tul  in  favor  of  the  Saxons,  the  death  of 
Constantius  the  Scottish  prince,  Archbishop 
Otho  and  the  "miracle"  of  Athelstans 
sword,  awful  slaughter  and  route  of  the  in- 
vaden.  the  river  '*  turbid  with  the  blood 
stains,  embarkation  at  Seaton  of  Anlaf  and 
his  surviving  troops,  Athelstan's  triuni^hant 
entry  to  Axminster  and  the  rejoicings  at  the 
Castle  there,  Thorolf  9  burial  and  his  brother 
EffU's  funeral  song,  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
other  persons  of  rank,  endowment  of  tie 
minster  with  the  manor  of  Prestaller  and  the 
appointment  of  seven  priests  to  pray  for  tl.e 
souls  of  the  slain,  importance  of  the  victory, 
contemporary  song  in  the  ** Anyfo-Soxim 
Chrouicte,"  as  translated  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  615. 

Brute  or  Brutus  the  fabulous  founder  of  tLe 
British  nation,  86. 

Buckham  Mill,  15a 

Buckland  Dr.  (Dean  of  Westminster),  bom  hi 
Axminster,  691 ;  connected  with  Combpyne, 
75L 

Buckland  Trill,  872. 

Bull  Trout,  the  28,  34. 

Burial  places  in  Saxon  times  away  from  towM, 
867. 

Bum's  History  of  Parish  Registers  quoted,  822. 

Burstock,  17& 

Burials  in  churchyards,  when  introduced,  378. 

Butcher,  an  Axminster  barber,  in  the  ducking 
stool,  620. 

Butts  in  every  town,  787. 

Calf-rearino,  79. 

Calmedy  Sir  Shilston  killed  at  Membury,  634. 

Card  relative  to  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  654. 

Carpet  manufactory  at  Axminster,  689-91. 

i  Cassey,  corruption  of  Causeway,  71. 
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Cob,  what,  639. 

Cobham  Lords,  434-43. 

Cockney  anglers,  527.  ' 

Cockswood,  705. 

Cogan  famUy,  457,  551 ;  anecdote  of  relative  to 
Charles  II.,  655  ;  anecdote  of  Richard  Cogan 
at  the  Green  Dragon,  Axminster,  556. 

Coker*8  Survey  of  Dorset  quoted  on  the  rise 
and  course  of  the  Axe,  85. 

Colcombe,  history  of,  794-6 ;  during  the  Civil 
War,  805. 

Cold  Harbour  explained,  71. 

Coliberti,  the,  explained,  243. 

Colway,  Lyme,  372L 

Coly,  the,  rise  and  source,  name,  &&,  783-5. 

Colyford,  789 ;  ancient  borough,  its  mayors, 
fair,  former  importance,  Sir  Thomas  Giates, 
chantry  chapel,  792. 

Colvton— Wheeled  vehicles  at,  77 ;  history  of, 
7o3 ;  name,  lovely  situation  in  the  Coly 
valley,  antiquity  shown  by  its  winding 
streets,  fires,  the  railway,  Leland  quoted, 
787 ;  capital  of  a  hundred,  industries,  extent 
and  population,  tithings— Colyford  [which 
see],  Farwood,  ColoomM  and  the  Courtenays 
[which  see],  Domesday  survey  of  Colyton, 
803  ;  subsequent  owners — Dunstanville,  the 
Bassets,  Courtenays,  the  Poles,  Jtc,  804 ; 
fairs  and  markets,  the  plague,  the  civu  war. 
seige  of  Stedcombe,  Colcombe  Castle,  Colonel 
Ceeley,  tokens,  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  rough 
work  and  shaip  practice,  Speed,  Steward. 
Sprague,  Clegg,  Hall,  Savage,  and  Satchel! 
hanged,  810 ;  Sir  Walter  Yonge  suspected, 
histoiT  of  the  Yonge  family,  814 ;  Colyton 
church — its  architecture,  monuments,  tower, 
bells,  &C.,  819;  law  suit,  local  bell  rounder, 
parish  registers,  curious  entries,  Choke-a-bone 
monument,  823 ;  the  Sampson  family,  Captain 
Wilson,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  others,  list  of  head- 
stones, the  living,  the  vicarage  house,  list  of 
vicars,  nonconformity,  833;  the  cemetery, 
parish  charities,  schools,  835. 

Combe  John  de,  337. 

Combe,  etymology  of,  4 ;  383. 

Combpyne,  751 ;  the  Pynes,  subseauent  owners, 
the  Oke  family.  Dean  Bucldand,  751. 

Commons  confiscated,  251. 

Confessionals,  299,  447. 

Congregational  **  Singing,**  306. 

Conig  Castle,  537. 

Conygar,  344. 

Coram  Rufus,  of  Crewkeme,  275. 

Corbels  explained,  539. 

Comishmen  in  the  Civil  War,  115 ;  481. 

Corpse,  story  of,  at  the  Dragon,  Axminster,  590. 

Cory  Meadow  (Crewkeme),  250 ;  brook  (at  Kil- 
mington ) — name,  source,  and  course  of,  714. 

Coryton,  713-4. 

Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Crewkeme 
and  his  description  of  fly-fishing,  251 ;  at 
Axminster,  638-40. 

Cotley,  Ancient  British  coins  found  at,  56L 

County  (comitatus)  explained,  214. 

Court  baron  explajnea,  249 ;  court  leet,  473 ; 
of  freeholders,  curious  customs,  249. 

Courtenays,  the,  owners  of  Drimpton,  173 ;  of 
Crewkeme,  244-6 ;  benefactors  to  Ford  Ab- 
bey, 398 ;  owners  of  Musbury,  741 ;  connected 
with  the  Bonvilles,  761 ;  feuds,  762 ;  history 
of  the  famUy,  796-803. 

Cownhayne  Range,  779. 

Cowslip  scarce  in  certain  ports  of  Devonshire, 
15. 


Cox  family  of  Cheddington.  94-8,  160. 

Crabb  Rev.  Joseph,  104,  132. 

Crayfish,  29. 

Cremation  in  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times, 
364. 

Crewkeme,  or  Cruckeme^  family,  174-9,  406. 

Crewkeme,  229;  situation,  extent,  tithings, 
deanery,  population,  petty  sessional  division, 
factories,  streets,  inns,  &c.,  234;  Crewkeme 
in  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times,  name,  a 
Saxon  roval  mint,  tokens,  a  royal  manor. 
King  Alfred's  wlU,  privileges,  survey  in 
Domesday  Book,  243 ;  subsequent  ownen 
of  the  manor — Redvers  or  Rivers,  the  Cour- 
tenays, Mohuns,  Pouletts,  &&,  Leland's 
account,  Catherine  of  Arragan  at  Crewkeme, 
247;  manor  survey  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elij»beth,  Cosmo  IIL  at  Crewkeme,  the 
Civil  War,  252;  Crewkeme  a  "puritanical 
town."  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Crewkeme, 
Charles  L  in  the  neighbourhood,  skirmish 
near  Crewkeme,  a  surprise  at  Ilminster,  the 
battle  of  Langport  and  the  fLnaJlt^  266; 
Monmouth's  Reoellion,  the  Duke's  ''Pro- 
gresses "  in  the  West  of  England,  visits  Long- 
leat,  Brympton,  Barrington  Court,  White- 
lackington.  Ford  Abbey,  Colyton,  &c.,  the 

i'uncket  feast  in  Hinton  Park,  touching  for 
he  King's  Evil  there,  the  landing  at  Lyme 
and  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  ^9;  recol- 
lections and  traditions,  the  Duke  suspected 
of  hiding  in  the  Holts,  state  of  the  country, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  atrocities  of  Jeffreys, 
ten  **  rebels "  executed  at  Crewkeme,  Capt. 
Madders,  anecdote,  275  ;  the  Bloodless 
Revolution,  persecution  of  the  dissenters, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Crewkeme  church, 
march  of  his  army,  extract  from  a  rare  pam- 
phlet,280 ;  ecclesiastical  history  of  Crewkeme, 
curious  ancient  document,  the  Old  Priest's 
House,  chantry  chapels,  "Master  Robert 
Cherde  the  Anchorite,"  endowments  for 
lamps,  salt  for  the  Holy  Wat^r,  &a,  list  of 
incumbents.  Dr.  Ashe  and  Joanna  Southoott, 
295;  Crewkeme  parish  church,  its  dedica- 
tion, architecture,  plan,  alterations,  traces  of 
fire  and  speculations  thereon,  aisles,  tran- 
septs, ohoir,  "confessional"  or  sacristy, 
chantry  chapels  [see  also  page  6091,  porch, 
buttress  niche,  tower,  bells,  &c.,  old  brass, 
CromweUism,  pulpit,  font,  and  organ,  305 ; 
parish  books,  monuments  and  tablets, 
Diographical  sketch  of  the  Merefield  family, 
the  cnurchyard,  trees,  list  of  tombs  and 
headstones,  319 ;  the  new  church  or  chapel 
of  ease,  Hewish  church-school,  the  cemetery, 
the  vicarage,  Pople's  Well,  the  parish  rws« 
ters,  extracts  from  the  parish  oooks,  'Ss^\ 
the  old  workhouse  system,  schools,  dissenting 
chapels,  history  of  local  nonconformity,  the 
Umtarian  chapel  and  the  Blake  family,  the 
Baptist  chapel,  the  extinct  quskers,  332; 
parish  charities,  the  almshouses,  the  hospital, 
the  grammar  school,  its  founder  and  benefac- 
tors, its  practical  confiscation  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  protest,  seal,  the  local  press  and 
its  productions,  literary  institution,  340. 

Cricket  St.  Thomas,  383  ;  description,  owners, 
the  mansion,  the  park.  Viscount  Bridport  ana 
the  family  of  Hood,  the  living,  the  church, 
Whitedown  church  and  fair,  monuments,  list 
of  incumbents,  389. 

Crimniercrook  I^ane,  (M. 

Crippen  Joanna,  buried  under  the  snow,  573. 
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Cromwell  at  Crewkerae,  260 ;  his  vaiidalinn, 

Croas  Keys  (inn  sign)  explained,  235. 

Crowe  Rev.  W.,  author  of  the  poem  "tcwes- 

don  Hm,"  184. 
Cupboard!,  the,  727. 
Curfew  at  Axminster,  635i. 
Cyrmi,  the,  45. 

Dace  Yianivo,  778l 

DaffodU  or  Lent-lily,  in  Coly  Valley,  15. 
Dairy  system  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  13w 
Dalwood,  recently  transferred  from  Dorset  to 

Devon,  395. 
Danegeldt,  15a 

Daniel  family  at  Knowle,  117.    - 
Danmonii,  the,  46l 
Dates,  difference  in  the  commencement  of  the 

Lefld  and  the  Historical  years,  75. 
D'Auheney,  160, 163u 
Davidson  Mr.  quoted,  12,  47,  62,  65,  593,  598, 

606,  613  616.  632,  660.  84a 
Decorated  style  of  architecture,  657. 
Deer  removed  from  Ford  Abbey  Park,  429 ; 

stolen  from  the  Bishop's  Park  at  ChanUtock, 

564. 
Demesne  expluned,  111,  243. 
Dennis  Sir  Thomas,  710. 
Devonshire  roads  in  the  last  century,  77. 
Devonshire,  strong  feeling  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  6^ 
D'Ewes  Sir  Simonds,  76-7  ;  496 ;  550-4. 
Deyghere,  the  Shute  jester,  and  Lady  Brooke, 

story  of,  578. 
Dibberford,  17a 

Dinnington,  Roman  villa  at,  67-9. 
Dipper  or  Water  Ousel,  24. 
Dog,  exi>ert  salmon  catcher,  621 ;  at  the  feet  of 

monumental  effigies,  889. 
Dolphin,  an  inn  sign,  786. 
Domesday  Book,  91,  111;  land  measures  in, 

112. 
Domett  Admiral,  532,  .542. 
Dorset,  Marquis  of,  760. 
Dorsetshire  proverbs,  18L 
Doune  or  Donne  family,  588,  877. 
Dowlands,  871,  88a 
Dnike's  aisle  in  Axminster  church,  6.59 ;  Drake 

family,  730 ;  quarrel  of  Sir  Francis  and  Sir 

Bermud,    732 ;     monuments     in     Musbury 

church,  745-7. 
Draper  Captain,  160 ;  family,  165. 
Drayton's  ^*  Polyolbion  "  quoted  relative  to  the 

"  Ax  and  Otrey,"  85 ;  on  the  riven  Car,  lim, 

and  Bert,  lOa 
Drimpton,  17a 

Duckmgstool,  the,  used  at  Seaborough,  219. 
Duckingstool  Bridge,  620. 
Dulcia,  712. 

Dunstanville  Sir  Alan  de,  80a 
Durotriges,  the,  47. 

Eagle  at  Beer,  27. 

Early  English  style  of  architecture  described, 
156. 

Easthams  manor,  243 ;  chapel,  318. 

Ecclesiastica,  or  Book  of  Remembrance,  in  Ax- 
minster chai)el,  271,  678-8a 

Edgar  and  the  Danes  at  Charmouth,  538. 

Education  in  the  monasteries,  4ia 

Edwards's,  Rev.  Z.  J.,  list  of  plants,  16-ia 

Eels,  generation  of,  31 ;  voracity  of,  32. 

Elisabeth,  travelling  in  the  time  of,  76. 

Eric  Sir  Thomas,  attempts  to  improve  Ax- 
mouth  Uiirbom-,  8-U ;  Erie  family,  873-5. 


Exeter  in  Saxon  times,  239L 

Fairfax  General  at  Beaminster,  114 ;  at  Crew- 
kerne,  256-64 ;  Chanl,  481,  63a 

Fairs  and  markets  on  Sundays,  249 ;  explained, 
477 ;  privileges  to  Farwood  under  the  Doehy 
of  lAncashire,  793  ;  io  Axmouth,  872. 

Famine  and  pestilence  at  Axminstor,  70a 

Farway,  65 ;  curioua  parochial  dispute  with 
Southleigh,  784. 

Farewell,  ^-a 

Farwood,  79a 

Fee  explained,  92L 

Fidding  the  novelist,  586i 

first  cast,  the,  157. 

Fishos,  theories  on  the  procreation  of  36i 

Fishery  of  the  Axe,  28 ;  manorial  rights,  625-7. 

Five-mile  Act,  719. 

Flits  on  the  Axe,  43-4. 

Floods,  14,  722L 

Flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  Crewkeme,  236. 

Fly-fishing  described  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  251. 

Fly-fishing  exploits,  157,  213,  350. 528,  M6, 575. 
724,  727-9,  753,  777. 

Folly,  72. 

Fonts,  196,  448 ;  form  of,  66a 

Ford  explained,  70. 

Ford  Abbey— History  of,  394  ;  its  foundation, 
the  speech  of  Adelicia,  benefactors— the 
Courtenays,  399;  successive  abbots — ^Bald- 
win, &c.  Dr.  Chard  the  last  abbot,  410; 
the  Dissolution,  {tensions  of  the  monks,  abbey 
wealth,  popular  bribes  for  the  Iocs  of  the 
monasteries,  official  document  relative  to  the 
surrender  of  the  abbey,  abbey  lands  and 
other  property,  418 ;  owners  since  the 
Dissolution— Pollard,  Bosewell,  Prideaui, 
&C.,  Tillotson  a  tutor  at  the  abbey,  remains 
of  the  buildinss,  Inigo  Jones's  incongruoiu 
"patchings,"  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  a  visi- 
tor at  the  abbey,  the  conaeouenoes  thereof, 
the  Gwyn  family,  Mrs^  Evan*,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Hartsbath  the  ancient  name  of 
Ford,  the  hall,  cloistera,  tower,  chapter-house, 
porch,  tapestry,  armorial  bearings,  kc,  the 
paric,  429. 

Forest  trees,  value  of,  15L 

Fortescue  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  povoty 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
41& 

Fosse  way,  59 ;  traced  from  Bath,  66L 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  chained  to  a  desk  in 
Winsham  church,  376. 

Frampton  J.  A.,  624. 

Francnise  exi)lamed,  172. 

Frankpledge,  214. 

Free  Warren  explained,  37a 

Freemasons  the  ancient  architects,  445t. 

Friendly  societies  at  Axminster, old  and  remark- 
able 622. 

Fry  of  Yarty.  726. 

Fry's  daughter,  Axminster,  story  of  629. 

FuUer's  (Dr. )  **  AVorthiea  of  Engtand,"  21,  188- 
90. 

Furzeleigh,  591. 

Gamelaw  Angling,  391, 

Gaol  fever.  73a 

Gargoyles,  what,  12L 

Gates  Sir  Thomas  bom  at  Colyford  790. 

Geological  formation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe, 

5. 
Gibbes  family,  163. 
Gilpin,  Rev.,  on  Ford  Abbey,  419. 
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Girth-web  manufacture,  233. 

Gin  BotUe  Hole  779. 

GiBo,  bishop  of  Wells,  curiouB  document  rela- 
tive to  the  early  history  of  the  see  and  to  the 
restoration  to  W  eUs  of  the  church  of  Wins- 
ham,  367-9. 

Globe  an  inn  sign.  786l 

Glyde  W.  D.,  52 ;  author  of  the  Angler*8  Song, 
351. 

Golde  family — John  Golde  murdered  on  Henley 
Farm.  217. 

Gollop  family,  147. 

Gravelling.  39. 

Grayling,  the  29. 

Greek  coins  in  Dorsetshire,  57. 

Green  Dragon  (inn  sign)  explained,  5S9-90. 

Greensand  the  treasury  of  the  Axe  water,  12. 

Green's  Grave  770-L 

Greenham  Brook.  185. 

Grey  Lady  Jane,  a  member  of  the  Bonville 
famUyof  Shute.  765^ 

Greyhound  (inn  sign)  explained,  106^ 

Groping  for  trout  38. 

'*Gurts"  in  Seaton  marsh,  20. 

Gwyn  family  of  Ford  Abbey,  422.  , 

Haccombfee  587,  617. 

Hagioscope,  447. 

Half  Moon  (entrenchment)  on  Baaley  Down, 
.562. 

Hale  Sir  Matthew  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  500 ; 
fond  of  bell  ringing,  502. 

Hallett  Mr.  disputes  the  manorial  right  to  t^e 
Axe  fishery  625-7 ;  family  of  873  ;  attempts 
to  improve  Axmouth  harbour,  841,^868. 

Ham  ffill,  51,  67. 

Hampton.  729. 

Hawkchurch— History  of,  530 ;  its  pleasant 
situation,  famous  avenue,  name,  ancient  and 
modem  owners,  hundred  or  liberty,  PhiUi- 
holme  tithing,  Wylde  Court,  Leigh,  Moore. 
Wyndham  Lord  Bridport,  Bams,  Domett, 
Sir  John  Pole,  Bart..  I>r.  Rudge,  traditions 
and  superstitions,  manor  customs,  the  ancient 
church-house.  536;  Lambert's  Castle  —  its 
entrenchments  and  its  fair — Conig  Castle, 
Hawkchurch  old  church — of  Norman  or  per- 
haps Saxon  date — ^the  new  church,  monu- 
ments, headstones  benefactions,  dedication, 
registers,  the  rectory.  .545. 

Hay,  hayes,  and  hayne  explained,  587. 

Heathpoult  the,  formerly  *'  packed  "  on  Trinity 
Hai,25. 

Hedgerows  and  hedgerow  timber,  their  value, 
13,  22a 

HembuiT  Fort  ,62. 

Henley  famUy  of  Henley,  345-7  ;  of  Leigh,  369 ; 
pedigree  of,  372. 

Henley  Farm,  344  ;  earthwork,  344. 

Henry  VIL  at  Xewenluuu  Abbey,  706w 

Herb  St.  Barbara,  16. 

Herons,  23 ;  heronry  at  Shute  and  Stcdcombe, 
770,  874. 

Hide  ( a  measure  of  land ),  112. 

Highways,  laws  relating  to,  76. 

Higli  or  Hundred  constables,  273^ 

Hill's  Farm,  712. 

HiU  Forts,  44  52. 

Hinton  Park,  the  junket  feast  in  honor  of  Mon- 
mouth, 267. 

Hinton  House  Charles  L  there,  255,  479. 

Hochsdon  Fort,  48  ;  pUn  of,  870. 

Haly  family,  94-8. 

Holcombe,  Itoman  villa  at.  63. 


Holingshed  quoted  .on  the  rise  and  course  of 
the  Axe,  84. 

Hollis  Thomas  buried  in  a  field  at  Corscombe, 
18a 

Holts,  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
there,  269-70. 

Honey  or  Hanna  Ditches,  603,  844-6. 

Honiton  lace,  860-L 

Honiton  tunnel  and  the  peat  bogs  near,  7. 

Hood  famUy,  150.  153,  156-7.  385-a 

Horn  Hill  tunnel,  150. 

Horsey,  160. 

Horseshoes  the,  earthworks  near,  847. 

Horseshoe  superstition  about,  535. 

Hoekyns  of  Beaminster,  131. 

Howard  Colonel,  879. 

Huish,  344., 

Hull  Mr.  Arthur.  461, 479  &c  ;  discoveries  at 
Baaley  Down,  559. 

Hunt  Major,  his  escape  from  Dchester  gaol, 
484-7. 

Hundreds,  their  origin,  105  ;  explanation  of  tlie 
triple  name  of  the  hundred  of  Beaminstcr- 
Forum-and-Kedhove,  151 ;  more  full  explana- 
tion of  hundreds,  214,  876. 

Hutchinson  Mr.  Peter  OrIando,quoted  on  geolo- 
gy, 6  8;  on  Moridunum,  61-2 ;  on  Honey 
Ditches  and  its  Roman  villa,  844. 

Hyacinth,  wild,  15. 

Ikeneld  Street  the,  59;  traced  from  Dor- 
chester, 62-5. 

Ilchester  gaol  and  the  Quakers,  331 ;  the  Hunti>, 
484. 

Ilminster,  the  royal  troops  surprised  there  in 
the  Civil  War,  263. 

Inns,  roadside,  in  the  coaching  days,  81. 

Inn  signs,  106,  234,  589,  786. 

Inquisitions,  what,  95. 

Jeffreys  Judge,  his  cruelties,  271.  489.  045-9, 

Jew  pedlar  murdered  at  Uphay,  .587. 
Jewe  John  Le,  of  Beerhall,  95,  531. 
Jones  Inigo,   his  incongruous  work    at    Ford 

Abbey,  419. 
Judges  on  circuit  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  491 ; 

their  bills  of  fare  at  Chard,  492-6. 

KiLMiNOTON,  histonr  of,  708 ;  situation  nanu), 
extent  and  population,  the  manor  and  its 
owners,  curious  old  manorial  custom,  711 ; 
the  only  habiUU  in  England  of  the  Lobelia 
UrtM,  Dulcis  or  Dulshayes  Hill  Farm,  Ballc 
hayes,  the  Southcotes  and  the  Balls.  712 ; 
Coryton  and  the  Tucker  family,  713;  the 
Cory  brook,  mime  and  source,  Kilmington 
church  new  and  old  tower,  bells,  monuments, 
headstones,  curious  yew,  Baptist  chattel, 
Loughwood  chapeL  719 ;  Bow,  the  **  Medi- 
cine Man,"  723. 

King  Lord  726-7. 

King's  Arms  (inn  sign),  story  of,  234. 

King's  Book  the  162. 

King's  Evil  **  cured  "  by  Monmouth  in  Hinton 
Park  267. 

Knap  Inn,  371,  391 ;  a  reverie  and  luncheon  at, 
392. 

Kneeling  figures  in  funereal  monimients,  505. 

Knight  Mr.,  of  Axminster,  624-5. 

Knight's  fee  and  knight's  service.  96-7. 

Knoll  defined,  102. 

Knowle.  117. 

LaBOUEUh'  WAGK8,  14. 

Lady  Mciuls,  527. 


Lucport.  the  bailie  of.  LV<{-6. 

L»D  tlic.  Aimi 

I—the 
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'  Uinculoui  Hole.  T77. 
Hista,  740.  769. 
\    HiAiin  WiUum  At,  36!f ;  Keginold.  G96. 

Mt^iuchiflm  ID  Engluid,  ItOS  ;  c«TCiDmie*^  397. 
I  HoniDinitb,   Dnkc    of.   %E  i    bii  "  Pitigns." 
IT       XI  i  tnm»«(]  MdinE  in  the  HoHi,  369  74 ; 
■t  FonT  Abbe*.  ISl ;  mi  Cbinl.  487-91 ;  it 
I      Anniiuta-,  641  9  ;  «t  Colyton,  m. 
HoDmoutli'i  RebeUiou,  116-19  ;  213-13. 
Hontaeate  66. 
HonniiieiiUI  cffigin  ot  fonnden  of  ehnrttm, 


Teyrd  u  I.ege  in  Domesdir,  i 

L»igh  Hou«.  341.  370.  .  Moore  of  Wjide  Court,  Ml 

LcluJ  qaui«l  oo  the  rue  uid  eoone  of  the    Hoorhoi  iucraue  of.  'ii. 

Aie.  S4  ;  hii  unount  of  Bruiuuter,  112  i  of    UoreombeUke  sud  Hi  fomoiu  inn  in  the  anch- 

Cnskenif.  246 ;  iguotAl  nUtive  to  the  laltle  i      iag  dafs.  SI. 

of  BniiwDburgh,  5»7  9U  ;  tc  Sliule.  7i>9  ;  to  |  Uondnnnin,  61.2,  67,  843i. 

ColfUD.  7S5 ;  to  ColjfDrd.  7W  ;  to  Seaton. '  Morini  the  46. 

St!< ;  to  Beer.  ^"3 ;  to  AiBiouth,  870.  Morning.  iU  infiuence^  ?4L 

I^nt.  it*  DtMTvmuce  liiice  the  EefocmatioD,  f^L  I  Hosterton.  150;  ntiutioD,iuuiic,  Domesdijinr' 


L«iiurii  >  Sunt,  its  uident  cb*|iel,  5B2. 

L«*»daD  Bill.  1^  ;  Cnwc'i  poem  on,  1S5-& 

Liu  in  the  A»  VillfT,  10. 

I  jhenj  eipluDc-L  172. 

I-Ki^ne  to  est  Ueih  in  Lent.  SOL 

Unva.  .^ct  ol  Pvliunent  for  burTiue  in,  432. 

Little  4  ULMT,  171. 

Lohrlii  VttBM  the,  odIj  kabital  in  Enflukd,  15, 

709, 
Lblrrm  Priory,  STTi 
Lough  wood  Chapel.  Tift 
"Lrwnse  "  to  fiih.  niriow  docnmcDt,  &:& 
tfch^ile  desribed,  (*!. 
L}-ii>e  KefTi,  (<as.]i  tA.  U  ;  Aiaiag  the  C^tiI 

V*t  md   MoiuuODth'i  Bcbellion,  25-3,  2H8, 

4SL 
Lj-iet,  lool  nune  tor  the  Trii  pKw/sairu,  16. 
•K  of  nwt>  7% 
i,of  CrewkerDC,  371 
U.i.Wn  ht*rb  Tree,  M& 
U>i.l,'n  Cutle.  64. 
N>llvck  ej    UockinGton.   575;     < 

Walm^utT.  Willum  of.  IM,  538. 
Muiin.  llVi  1  Diuur  court*.  24SL 
kluiurul  cuitom.  cttrioiu,  kt  CkuiUtock  and 

M.'iuburT.  .iiii 
Nuder  Pi.  Henry  ud  Mr.  J.  W..  IL 
M^r^-uvl'i    (Sunt)    Hoontal,    HoDiton,  411; 

ch..pel  It  SouihchuiL  174. 
Hirtl.xvush  Iluke  of.  bora  at  Aahc.  731 
M.ukeUuidfunanSuD<l:<Tt  249  622. 
M.iiTii(:e  ■  civil  ccntr»et  onjT,  747. 
Mu>h  (he  7M  ;  plinti  in  20-L 
Miirtic  Jt'fan.  ■  fuiroiu  ^'hurditock  a*B,  55L 
Mikrtin,  Sunt,  le^nd  of,  3oo. 
Mvtiiu  of  Saborough,  31&  £33^ 
Hiwn  Abraham,  the  (iiuil  qiukn  «bo"K>ld 

hiiiwlf  to  the  Davil,''  514-18 ;  tnnu  np  ai 

AiminMer.  COL 
H:iuNuik  family  15% 
tirwura  of  land  in  Dtnnesdaj  Book,  112. 
Mcnihuiy,  eunont  manorial  ciutom  at.  SSS ; 

arti.41    at    during    tbe    Civil     War,   SSAA ; 

rhspelry  of,  719;   nante    Uembuiy  CaMe. 

T'-V  :  ei'uis.  ancient  osnen,  the  chumh,  722. 
Hrrelield  hmilr.  107,  312. 
M«rTie  England  in  the  ol.len  time  41& 


»lillhr.«>k,  .Vt 


tomha,  tc,  oe^ 
efanreb,  regiiters,  faetoiy,  157 ;  millpoxl. 
fidunf  in.  109 ;  bridge^  mesdo*.  171 ;  bI- 
mon  onee  eanght  Umts,  171  and  Ma 

Mount  Drake,  742, 

Uoontfield  HiMue,  742. 

Hollett  at  Axe  Bridge.  Coljfor^  77% 

HnllicHu  eipUined,  124. 

Mordem,  mppoeed  teet  al  by  toodung  Um 
corpw  of  the  niBdered  penon,  497. 

Hinbiuy.  history  of  740 ;  lorely  dtuation. 
name  Domesday  nirrey.  lubaeniKBt  upikik. 
Ford  Hoont  Drake  MoantSelil,  the  fiuaily 
of  Btill.  743 ;   Moibni?  ehnrch.  tbe  Drake 


tlierefroin..,75S. 

Hnael  freah  wniet,  29. 

Nave  or  a  chuich  innbolical,  379^ 

Ketherhay  chapel,  9)6. 

New  Bed  Sandrtooe.  9,  UX 

Newbery'i  HoU,  779. 

Newenlum  Abbey— imaginstiTC  picture  of  from 
Cloakhun.  G93 ;  biitoiy.  mini  of,  fonDda- 
tioD,  cdoniaed  from  Beanlieu.  697  i  braefac- 
tora,  the  abbey  ehorch—ita  aichiteictuie.  6H9 : 
the  twenty-OK  raccessiTe  abbola.  707 : 
the  plagDe,  703  ;  Henry  VU.  riaiUthe  abbey 
706;  the  Diaolotion  and  demolition,  pen 
■iona  of  tbe  monka  and  ■ubeeqaent  p»icB 
•ors,  akeleton  of  an  infant  found,  bijth-i'lace 
of  ike  aatfaor  of  the  "  Worthica  of  Devon.' 
707. 

perad, 

.       .        ,  480, 805* 

NdDOonformity  at  BroadwinBor,  XS;  Ciev 
kerne.  SSd-'-S :  Winiham,  3H0 ;  Thamconlw. 
452  ;  Chard,  512^14  ;  Aimiurter,  0r8«4 ;  Kil- 
mington,  719;  Mnibuiy,  750;  Colytcok,  831- 
3 ;  Seaton.  S57  ;  Beer.  867. 

Noraian  lUle  of  aichitectore,  194,  44& 

Nnnrfoid  Bridge,  776-7. 

Oathtlu  35& 

OohiDder  family.  144. 

Oke  or  Oak  famfly  of  Combepyne,  751. 

OU  Water  the,  7% 

Olditeh  433.  43^43 ;  OMitch  Court.  441 :  tbe 
■ceoe  of  a  "  prirate  war."  442-3  ;  Olditeh.  or 
"  Holdycbe  fleade"  and  Cbarditock  chantry, 


Olive 


Bii^ry  of 
if  Kngijnd, 
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Oolite  at  Broadwinror  and  Crewkeme.  11, 12. 
Orange,' Prince  of,  his  landing  and  marching, 

11?;  at  Beaminster.  120,  278 ;  at  Exeter, 

276 ;  Axminater,  278,  049-52 ;  at  Crewkeme. 

279. 
OrdeiO,  trial  by  "  going  to  the  hot  iron,"  240 ; 

\>y  oombat,  249. 


Organs,  306 ;  •*  the  I>evil'8  works,"  504. 
Organist's  salary— objection  of  a  vicar  to  its 

payment  from  church  rate,  662. 
Otter  hunting,  549.  ^,    «  ,^  „. 

Ottery  St  Mary  and  Monmouoi  s  Rebellion, 

81L 
Ox  roasting  in  celebration  of  the  commg  of  age 

of  Sir  John  George  Reeve  de  la  Pole,  Bart, 

766-7. 
Oxen  Lease,  729. 

Packrorsbs.  78. 

Pancras  St.  876-7. 

Parish  registers,  747. 

Parishes,  origin  of,  105  and  876. 

Pamham,  145-7. 

Parret  the,  89  ;  source  of  98  ;  name,  159,  229 ; 

(Pedrida),  237;  boundanr  of  the  Western 

Britons,  and  etymology,  23S, 
Parsonage,  what,  203. 
Parvise  described,  300. 
Patterson  Mr.  on  salmon  fisheries,  35. 
Payne  Rev.  J.  Vaughan,  742,  879. 
PeaU  39 ;  below  Axe  Bridge,  780. 
Peek  Sir  H.  W.,  879. 
Pen,  or  Peonna,  battle  of,  23& 
Penderells  the,  instrumental  in  the  escape  of 

Charles  XL,  205. 
Penny  Rev.  0.  W.,  18,  22a 
Penruddook,  execution  of,  481 
Perdues.  the  bell  founders,  301. 
Permits  to  travel  in  search  of  work  under  the 

old  poor  law,  325. 
Perpendicular  style  of  architecture  described, 

m. 

Perpetual  curacies  described.  282. 

Perrott  South,  159 ;  name,  Domesdav  survey, 

owners,  church  described,  the  Gibbes's  and 

their  residence,  Charles  L  at  South  Perrott, 

churchyard  tombs  and   headstones,   parish 

renters,  list  of  rectors,  soldier  musters,  169. 
Perry  Street,  urn  found  there,  364 ;  surveyed 

in  Domesday  as  Strate,  366 ;  brook,  455. 
Petherton  and  Petherton  Bridge  during  the 

Civa  War,  257. 
Petre  Lord,  587,  624,  760. 
Petrifying  spring  near  Axminster,  67. 
Phelips^  Montacute,  495. 
PhiUiholme,  532. 
Phippen  Thomas,  the  first  post  chaise  driver  at 

Tatmton,  78. 
Phcenicians  the  great  merchants  of  antiquity, 

56. 
Picket  MUl  158. 
Pig  jobbing.  79. 
Pike,  voracity  of.  32. 
Pills,  or  peels,  at  Axminster,  59L 
Pillesdon  Pen— name,  entrenchments.  &c,  181- 

4  *  389. 
Pinhay,  872,  882. 
Pinney  John— his  persecutions  and  preaching 

match,  191 ;  Frederick,  36L 
Piscina,  125 ;  in  Axminster  church,  656. 
Plague  the,  at  Axminster,  629,  703 ;  at  Beer, 

m, 

Pole   Sir   Courtenay— his   claim  to  the  Axe 
fishery,  627 ;  Sir  John  WUliam,  7C0 ;  family 


history,    765-8;     monuments    in    Colyton 

church,  815-16.  ,      .  ^   ^^ 

Poor  law  system,  105;   contrasted  with  the 

monastic  system,  694-6. 
Poor's  Box  in  churches,  374 ;  at  Colyton,  817- 

18. 
Porches  of  churches,  uses  of,  360. 
Post  chaise  at  Taunton  and  its  first  driver,  78. 
Potatoes,  introduction  of,  477. 
Pouletts— owners  of  Crewkeme  manor,  246; 

of  Chard  manor,  463 ;  pass  in  the  time  of  the 

CivU  War,  483. 
Prestaller,  613,  616. 
Pretenders  to  the  angle,  725  727. 
Prideaux,  Cromwell's  attorney  ^nenJ,  owner 

of  Ford  Abbey,  418 ;  Edmund  imprisoned  for 

having  entertained  ^he  Duke  of  Monmouth 

at  Ford  Abbey,  421 ;  Sir  Edmund,  783. 
Primrose  abundant  in  the  Axe  Vallty,  15. 
Prince,  author  of  "  The  Worthies  of  Devon," 

403  666. 
Private  War— the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  attacks 

Olditch,  442-3  ;   a  Courtenay   attacks  Mr. 

Radford's  house  in  Devonshire,  762 ;  Radford 

murdered,  763. 
Protest  aeainst  spoliation  of  Crewkeme  Gram- 
mar School,  338. 
Proverbs  relative  to  Lewesdon,  Pillesdon,  and 

Bridport,  18L 
ProviBions,j»rioe8  of,  322,  494-6. 
Provost,  office  of,  373. 

Pulman  Mr.  William,  pamphlet  by,  662,  865. 
Puritans— their  craelty  and  intolerance,  644. 
Puritanism,  the  deadening  effects  of,  536. 
Purlbridge,  784. 
Purtington,  38L 
Quakers  the,  at  Crewkeme,  their  persecution, 

331;  at  Chard,  514;   at  Axminster,   GM); 

burying-ground  at  Membury,  582. 
Queen's  wedding  dress  made  at  Beer,  860. 

Racsdown,  192. 

Radford  Mr.  murdered,  76a 

Railway  travellmg  in  the  West  of  England,  SX 

Raleigh  conspiracy,  4^-5 ;  Raleigh  of  Small- 
ridge,  575. 

Ranges  explained,  3. 

Rattenbury  Jack,  **the  Rob  Roy  of  the  West," 
859. 

Reaping  custom,  ancient,  738. 

Red  Lion,  inn  sign,  explained,  106. 

Redvers,  or  Rivers,  Baron  of  Oakhampton, 
244,  39& 

Reigne  St,  382. 

Ridgeway  explained,  55. 

Rising  Sun  and  Evening  Star,  inn  sign,  576. 

Road  waggon,  78. 

Roads  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  75 ;  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relative  to  roads,  75-6;  Devonshire 
roads,  77;  prejudice  against  good  roads — a 
Blandford  waogoner's  ''sentiments,"  80. 

Robartt,  an  old  local  organ  builder,  305. 

Rogers  Mr.,  traditions  of  Monmouth's  Rebel- 
lion, 807. 

Rolle  Lord  and  Lady,  863 ;  Hon.  Mark,  851, 
865. 

Roman  coins  found  on  Combe  Farm,  72;  at 
Crewkeme,  235 ;  at  Winsham.  363 ;  at  Chard, 
460 ;  at  Seaton.  843. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Axminster,  685; 
persecution  of  Catholics,  686-8. 

Roman  roads  through  and  near  the  valley^  59-75. 

Roman  Villa  at  HoTcombe,  63 ;  at  Dinmngton, 
68 ;  at  Wadeford,  459 ;  at  Seaton,  844. 
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Ilood-loft.  375. 

Kose  Mr.,  executed  at  Axminster.  647. 

Botes,  the  Wars  of— attack  on  Olditch  Court, 

442-3.  62a 
Roundham  Common,  25L 
Bousdon  871-6  [see  Axmouth]. 
Royal  Oak,  inn  sign  explained,  235. 
Rudge  Rer.  Dr..  534  543.  ,      ^ 

Ruskin  quoted  on  church  *'  restoration     139. 

Sailcloth  manufacture,  233. 
Salmon  28  ;  process  of  reproduction  of.  36-41 ; 
decrease  of.  41-2  351 ;  destruction  of,   549 ; 
former  abundance  of.  546,  621,  778  ;  capture 
of  one  in  Milland's  Range   753-4. 
Salmon  fisheries  public  rights  in,  35-6. 
Salt,   emblematical,  290;    manufacture  of    at 

Seaton  843  ;  salt  officers  853. 
Sarum,  Bishops  of,  had  a  palace  at  Chardstock 

564. 
Scatta,  a  Saxon  coin.  239. 
Scolds,  219. 
Sea  trout  the,  34. 

Seaborough — fishing  there,  213;  history  of, 
situation,  extent,  name,  Seaborough  tree, 
Domesday  survey,  subsequent  owners,  De 
Vallibus  Golde  Rochford.  Mr.  Week  or 
Wyke,  fatal  feud,  the  Martins,  &c.,  scolding 
women,  the  duckingstool  and  its  victims,  the 
church,  list  of  incumbents.  Rev.  C.  J.  Shaw, 
Rev.  Mr.  Wills,  of  Axminster,  the  rectory, 
rectory  house.  &&,  225. 

Seaton— History  of  836 ;  situation,  ancient  im- 
portance, streets,  modem  brushing  up, 
Leland  and  Stukeley  quoted,  the  ancient 
harbour,  geological  changes,  840;  attempts 
and  failures  to  improve  the  harbour  by  Sir 
Walter  Erie,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hallett,  and  others, 
842 ;  defences  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  843 ;  Seaton  in  British 
and  Roman  times,  coins  and  other  Roman 
remains  Honey  or  Hanna  ditches,  844 ;  was 
Seaton  the  Roman  station  Moridunum  ?  en- 
trenchments on  Seaton  Down  and  near  the 
Three  Horse  Shoes,  Domesday  survev  of 
Seaton,  subsequent  owners,  848 ;  Trevelyan 
family  and  its  lawsuit,  849 ;  market  and  fair, 
the  church,  tower.  beUs.  &c,  the  living,  list 
of  incumbents.  852-3 ;  tablets  and  headstones, 
Independent  chapel,  857. 

Seaton  Down  entrenchments.  846. 

S  d  remoor.  battle  of,  268,  644. 

Sedilia,  125,  65a  „        „. , 

Selingier  John  assaults  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  763. 

Send,  under  the  feudal  system,  HI. 

Shapwick,  586. 

Shatcombe,  103. 

Sheriffs  of  counties,  214. 

Ship  canal  proposed.  81-3,  868. 

Shot,  *'  to  pay  your  shot,"  origin  of,  239. 

Shute— History  of,  759;  situation,  name,  sue 
cessive  owners  of  the  manor— the  de  Schetes. 
Pynes,  Bonvilles.  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  Lord  Petre,  Sir  William  Pole, 
768 ;  Shute  House  aiid  Park^  Shute  Hill  and 
beacon,  771 ;  the  church,  its  architecture, 
repairs,  &c,  tower  and  bells  the  Pole  mauso- 
leum, monuments  and  headstones,  776. 

Shute  Brook  the,  784. 

Sign  boards,  origin  of,  235. 

Silver  Street  explained.  590. 

Sinderford  Brook,  185,  389. 

••  Sine  of  the  Sammon,"  576. 

Sisterhood  Vaxm,  581. 


Slender  salmon  the,  33-4. 

Sling  stones  and  slingers,  52. 

Slymlakes,  729. 

Small  pox  at  CreWkeme,  32L 

Smallndge— its  history,  the  Raleighs,  574-5  ; 

dismemberment  of  the  manor,  58L 
Smith  Mr.  Toulmin  quoted  on  "Causeway," 

71 ;  on  centraHxation,  76 ;  on  the  *'  Church 

House,"  536 ;  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin,  290. 
Smith  Rob^  founder  of  Blackdown  School, 

199. 
Smith  family  of  Cloakham,  582. 
Smith  of  Chardstock  executed,  557. 
Smuggling  at  Beer  in  the  old  time  859. 
Snow,  woman  buried  under,  573-4. 
Soccage  explained,  146. 
Soldiers,  ancient  mode  of  raising  169,  216. 
Somers  Sir  George,  790-L 
Song  birds  in  the  valley,  22 ;  the   poetry  of, 

3^-3. 
South  Penrott— sec  "  Perrott  South.*' 
South    Petherton    church,    armorial   bearings 

therein,  &c.,  163. 
Southchard,  coins  found  there,  460 ;  SI  Marga- 
ret's chapel  there.  474. 
Southcote  family,  712. 
Southcott  Joanna,  294  330. 
Southleigh,  curious  parochial  dispute,  784. 
Speed  of  (>>lyton  hanged,  809. 
Spekes  the,  247 ;  one  haiiged  at  Ilminster  by 

order  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  489. 
Spiring  John,  sold  as  a  slave,  646. 
SpratDr.,  149. 
Spring,  its  poetry,  342.  390. 
Springs  and  rivers,  origin  of,  87. 
St.  Reigne  HiU.  337. 
Stage  coach  travelling,  80-L 
Stars,  inn  sign.  786. 
Stedoombe    House   besieged,    805;    situation, 

name,  &c.,  873. 
Stevens,  174. 

Steward  George,  of  Colyton,  hanged,  809. 
Stickles,  wha^  3^ 

Stickletnrow,  a  curious  manorial  custom,  711. 
StiU  famUy,  743. 
Stockland,  recently  transferred  from  Dorset  to 

Devon.  395. 
Stone  coffin  in  Chardstock  church,  567. 
Stone  Gabriel,  of  Axbridge,  a  roadmaker,  70. 
Stony,  corruption  of  stone- way,  70. 
Stony  Bridge  583  ;  old  and  new  bridge.  621. 
Stony  Lane,  647. 
Stoup,  what,  161. 
Stowford  family,  789. 
Stratford,  or  Stretcford  ( Wcycroft),  Bridge,  71, 

576,  581,  619. 
Street,  59,  70,  363. 
Strong  of  Chardstock,  557. 
Studhayes.    or    Studehaya,  curious    manorial 

custom  there,  710-lL 
Studley  174. 

Stukeley  Dr.  quoted  on  the  fosse-way,  66-7,  840. 
Suffolk  Duke  of.  760. 
Sunday  fairs  and  markets,  249,  622. 
Surnames,  when  adopted.  222. 
Swallows  and  martins,  24. 
Swan  inn,  origin  of  sign.  234. 
Swans,  25  ;  at  Whitford,  75r-a 
Symonds's  Diary.  163. 
Synderfood  Brook.  185,  389. 

Tamar  the,  a  boundary  of  the  Western  Britona, 
2:19. 


Tape  factory  at  Axminster,  690. 
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Tatworth.  473;  presentments  relative  to  the 

Axe  474. 

Tempest  Shakespeare's  play  of  founded  on  an 
incident  in  association  with  Oolyford,  79L 

Thomcombe.  recently  transferred  from  Devon 
to  Dorset.  395 ;  history  of    429 ;  situation 
bridges,  ancient  importance,  fairs   the  cloth 
trade,  name,  Domesday  survey,  subsequent 
ownership  by  the  Abbott  and  Convent  of 
Ford,    433;    Olditch    manor    and    tithing 
owners  scene  of  a  "  private  war,"  the  Brook 
family.  443  ;  the  old  church— its  architecture, 
tower,   bells.   &c.,  449;    the    new  church, 
interesting  old  brass,  monuments,  headstone 
inscriptions,  the  living  chapels  and  charities 
Thomcombe  sufferers  in  Monmouth's  Rebel- 
lion,postcript  relative  to  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
his  literanr  friends.  451 

Tillot8on( afterwards  Archbishop),  a  tutor  at 
Ford  Abbey,  419 

Tin  ancient  trade  in,  56. 

Tithe  free  lands,  353. 

Tithings.  history  of  214,  876. 

Tokens— Broadwinsor,  172;  Crewkeme,  241; 
Chard.  479  ;  Axminster   634  ;  Colyton,  806. 

Tolls  first  levied.  75 ;  toll  or  tolne.  249. 

Totnes  the  scene  of  the  fabled  Brute's  embar- 
kation, 86. 

Town  weir  and  range  the,  583. 

Trask  Mr.  Charles  on  Ham  Hill,  51. 

Travelling  in  old  times,  75-83. 

Trawlers,  Beer,  860. 

Trees — their  beauty,  uses,  and  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment concerning.  228-9. 

Trevelyan  family,  849. 

Trill  manor  and  tithing,  587. 

Trinity  Hill  beacon,  60a 

Trout  in  the  Axe,  29 ;  voracity  of,  32  ;  growth 
of.  40 ;  sixe  of,  351 ;  decrease  of,  390-1. 

Truth,  its  •*  beauty  and  agreeableness  "  75. 

Tucker  family  of  Coryton,  713-14,  716. 

Tudhayes,  793. 

Tytherleigh  Bridge,  391  527-& 

Tytherleigh  family,  528-9. 

Umbornb  tme  784. 

Umfraville  Sir  William  587,  617,  709. 

Uniformity,  act  of.  380. 

Unitarianism  at  Crewkeme,  327-31 ;  at  Coly- 
ton, 832. 

Uphay  and  its  chapel,  586. 

Vanes  on  towebs,  197. 

Vans  for  travelling,  78. 

Vestry  system  in  the  olden  time  635. 

Villains  under  the  Feudal  system.  111. 

Vinney  Bridge.  73.  232. 

Virgate.  112. 

Virgil,  story  of  in  illustration  of  a  supernatural 
tale  about  Windwhistle,  383. 

VitruviuB  on  Roman  road  making  58. 

Volunteers  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  threat- 
ened invasion,  716. 

Wadefobd,  Roman  villa  at  459. 

Wages  in  the  Axe  district,  14. 

Walrond  family  of  Bovey  853.  863. 

War  Lake  596. 

Wame  Mr.   quoted  on  Pillesdon,  182-3;  on 

Lambert's  Castle.  536-7. 
Warre  Bev.  F.  on  ancient  local  earthworks,  48. 
Water  Crowfoot  the.  la 
Water  LUy,  18. 

Water  volume  of  the  Axe  declined.  14. 
Waters  estate.  727. 
Wayford,  358 ;  situation,  tithings,  extent  and 


population,  ancient  ecclesiastical  association 
with  Crewkeme  first  burial  in  the  church- 
yard living,  list  of  incumbents  the  church, 
charities  views  the  Pinney  family  362. 

Week  or  Wyke  Mr.,  of  Henley,  murders  Mr. 
Golde,  217. 

WeUs,  provostship  of,  and  its  endowment  with 
Winsnam,  &c,  373. 

Weycroft — ^Hiltory  of  577  ;  etymology,  ancient 
andHnodem  owners,  the  Brooke  family  Earls 
Cobham,  anecdote  of  Ladv  Katherine  and 
the  Shute  jester,  erection  of  the  mansion,  its 
chapel  and  hall,  license  to  crenellate,  the 
parK,  a  dispute  happily  terminated,  decay  of 
the  mansion,  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
dissenters,  quotation  from  the  Axminster 
"  Church  Book,"  581. 

Weycroft  Bridge,  575. 

White  Pot  Lane  63L 

Whitedown   382 ;  church  there  and  fair,  387. 

White  Hart  (inn  sign)  expliuned,  106. 

White  lion  (inn  sign)  exphunevi,  235. 

Whitford — History  of,  755 ;  name,  chantry  or 
chapel,  the  manor  and  its  owners,  curious 
"survey," tenure,  courts,  the  "fysshynge," 
the  "  Swan  Marke,"  Reve  and  tythingman, 
common,  &c.,  759. 

Whitford  Bridge,  754,  77a 

Whitty  Mr.,  founder  and  proprietor  of  Axmin- 
ster carpet  manufactory,  690-1. 

Whortleberries,  21. 

AVild  flowers  and  plants  at  Crewkeme,  226. 

Wills  Rev.,  of  Seaborough,  224. 

WiUs  Rev.  W.,  of  Axminster,  223,  545. 

Windwhistle,  petty  sessions  held  there,  32^) ; 
extensive  view  from,  supernatural  story  of, 
and  proverbial  saying,  382;  extraordmary 
well  there,  383. 

Winsham — History  of,  363 ;  situation,  extent, 
tithings,  Roman  and  other  ancient  remains, 
British  or  Saxon  funereal  urn,  the  manor, 
Domesday  survey,  alienation  of  the  church 
from  WeUs  cathedral  and  its  restoration  by 
means  of  Bishop  Giso,  369  ;  subsequent 
owners  of  the  manor — William  de  Mohun, 
the  Henleys.  &c.,  endowment  of  the  Provost- 
ship of  WeUs,  .373;  the  church  architectu- 
rally described,  the  old  chaimed  book,  bells, 
monuments,  headstones,  curious  old  present- 
ment, list  of  incumbents,  380;  Rev.  W. 
Ball  founder  of  the  Independent  con^;regii- 
tion,  subsequent  independent  ministers, 
school,  etymology  of  Wmsham,  Purtington 
and  Amerham  namlets,  the  Purtington 
Brook,  38a 

Winsham  Bridge  389. 

Winyard's  Gap — scenery  and  earthwoik,  891 

Witchcraft — execution  of  Jane  Brooks  at  Chard, 
499 ;  wholesale  legal  slaoghter  of  "  witches,'* 
500. 

Wold  Stwonin^  Burdge — song  on,  780-1, 

Woodcock,  arrival  of  on  the  coast,  25. 

Woodgates  Mrs.,  notes  from  relative  to  Coax- 
don.  551. 

Woodhayne  Bridge,  753. 

Woollen  cloth  manufacture  in  the  West  of 
England,  365;  ancient  compulsoiy  burying 
in  woollen,  431,  638. 

Woolmington  lands  at  Chardstock  569. 

Worcester,  William  ol,  quoted  on  the  course  of 
the  Axe,  8a 

Wordsworth,  resident  at  Racedown.  192. 

Working  classes  should  be  encouraged  to  become 
anglers,  391. 
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Wright  Mr.  quoted  on  *<  cold  hArbour,'*  7h 

Wyke  (Axminster),  65,  58& 

Wylde  Court,  532. 

Wyndham  f amUy,  208-U ;  of  Wylde  Court, 


Tardburt,  793. 

Yarty  the,  725 ;  name,  riae,  and  oourw.  Tarty 


estate,  Beckf ood  Bridge,  726 ;  Waten,  Tet- 
Umds,  Westwater,  the  ooniliienee  at  Abbey, 
727. 

Tewa,  why  planted  in  ehurchyarda.  655. 

Tonge  familT  of  Aimtnater  and  Colyton,  629 ; 
Tonge*s  aule,  659 ;  Sir  Walter  entertained 
Monmouth,  267  ;  luspected,  811 ;  hisiofT  of 
the  famUy,  8U-15. 


THE   END. 
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